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modify  these  operations;  all  that  concerns  the  intimate 


Editor's  Note:  Joseph  Marechal  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
philosophic  world.  Various  publications  that  have  appeared  continu¬ 
ally  [or  over  thirty  years,  but  most  o[  all  the  monumental  Le  Point  de 
Depart  de  la  Metaphysique  and  the  Etudes  sur  le  Psychologie  des 
Mystiques  have  made  his  name  synonymous  with  profound  and  versa¬ 
tile  scholarship.  The  Modern  Schoolman  is  privileged  to  present  to 
its  readers  this  study  o[  a  field  in  which  the  writer  excels. 

HESE  pages  make  no  pretense  of  offering  the  reader 
technical  discussions  or  profound  speculations  on  the 
psychology  of  religious  mysticism;  their  modest  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  few  common  sense  reflections  in  reference 
to  two  classes  of  problems: 

1.  Does  mystical  experience,  in  any  way,  transcend 
the  province  of  the  psychologist? 

2.  In  case  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  foregoing 
question  it  may  further  be  asked  how  mystical  experience 
nevertheless  furnishes  matter  for  psychological  research. 

I 

To  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  logician  who  requires 
from  the  outset  a  nominal  definition  of  mystical  experience 
is  neither  easy  nor  absolutely  necessary.  Of  course,  as  a 
Catholic  theologian,  I  believe  I  know  what  I  understand, 
in  the  sphere  of  religion,  by  mystical  experience  to  be 
truly  and  authentically  such;  but  the  precisions  of  the 
theologian,  with  the  “judgment  of  value”  which  they  imply, 
are  drawn  from  sources  other  than  psychology.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  mere  psychologist,  approaching  from 
without  experiences  commonly  called  mystical,  I  hardly 
feel  the  need  of  formulating  in  advance  a  precise  notion. 
My  investigations  cover  a  host  of  particular  experiences 
which  everybody  connects  with  religious  mysticism  as  well 
as  analogous  experiences  the  “religious”  significance  of 
which  is  disputed.  Such  is  a  sufficient  explanation  to 
begin  my  inquiry.  Some  one  has  very  appositely  remarked 
that  an  exact  definition  (although  only  nominal)  is  the 
product  not  the  prerequisite  of  research. 

More  important  than  the  acceptance  of  any  particular 
nominal  definition  would  seem,  in  this  case,  the  need  of 
determining  beforehand  the  limits  which  psychology  can¬ 
not  transgress  without  denying  its  own  methodology.  It 
appears  hardly  necessary  to  recall  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
positive  science,  psychology  remains,  by  right,  restricted 
to  the  sphere  of  phenomena.— I  mean  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness  conditioned  empirically  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally.  Psychology  is  unable  to  attain  to  the  source  of 
conscious  activity,  or  to  the  ontological  causes  which 


nature,  the  “being,”  the  “reality”  underlying  the  facts  is 
beyond  psychology  and  pertains  either  to  metaphysics  or 
(when  it  is  question  of  supernatural  realities)  to  theology. 

In  theory  no  reflecting  person — whether  he  admits,  or 
denies,  the  possibility  of,  a  transcendent  ontology— con¬ 
sciously  disregards  the  limitations  implied  in  the  field  of 
psychology  considered  as  an  empirical  science.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  in  our  time,  in  spite  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
analyses  of  the  sciences,  practice  corresponds  only  im¬ 
perfectly  to  theory.  This  is,  perhaps,  most  true  of  the 
domain  of  religious  psychology.  Here  more  than  else¬ 
where,  the  selection  and  interpretation  of  facts  undergo 
the  occult  influence  of  that  latent  metaphysics— whether 
materialistic  or  spiritual — involved  in  the  habitual  sugges¬ 
tions  of  belief  and  unbelief.  I  say  “occult  influence,”  be¬ 
cause  the  evil  is  not  that  the  psychologist,  whenever  he 
likes,  openly  assumes  in  addition  to  his  office  of  specialist 
the  role  of  a  metaphysician  or  of  a  theologian;  the  evil  is 
that  he  too  often  assumes  this  double  role  under  cover  of 
psychology,  pretending  all  the  time  (in  good  or  in  bad 
faith)  to  be  occupied  only  with  psychology.  The  associa¬ 
tion  of  different  methodologies  may  be  justified;  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  methodologies  is  always  a  defect. 

This  offence  against  methodology  adopts,  in  fact,  many 
forms  for  the  most  part  indirect. 

Let  us  point  out  only  those  which  evoke  the  most  atten¬ 
tion  among  Catholic  psychologists  devoted  to  the  study  of 
mysticism. 

“Frankly,”  one  of  these  confided  to  me,  “my  first  contact 
with  the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject  (i.  e.  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  mysticism )  resulted  in  a  great  deception.  Hav¬ 
ing,  on  the  one  hand,  learned  the  methodology  of  experi¬ 
mental  science  at  a  first-rate  university,  and,  on  the  other, 
being  intimately  conversant  with  the  religious  life  of 
Catholicism,  I  was  astonished  at  the  free  and  easy  manner 
( the  words  are  not  too  strong )  in  which  so  many  un¬ 
believers  ■ —  psychologists,  ethnologists,  doctors,  psychia¬ 
trists— pretended  to  deal  with  the  most  sublime  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Christian  mysticism.  My  astonishment  has  since 
lost  something  of  its  ingenuousness,  but  nothing  of  its 
raison  d'etre.  How  often  it  happens  that  these  worthy 
scholars  who  would  consider  themselves  disqualified  if 
they  did  not  bring  a  scrupulous  exactitude  to  the  analysis 
of  a  clinical  case,  to  the  application  of  a  test,  or  to  the 
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deciphering  of  a  papyrus,  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian 
supernatural  suddenly  forgot  the  most  elementary  exigen¬ 
cies  of  scientific  objectivity.  When,  for  example,  they  are 
in  need  of  documentation  concerning  Catholic  mysticism, 
they  accept  without  examination  the  commonplaces  of 
superannuated  polemics,  or  at  best  draw  upon  sources  of 
very  poor  quality;  how  frequently  they  neglect  the  study 
of  environment  and  the  reading  of  the  contexts,  disregard 
literary  dependences,  judge  attitudes  and  behavior  apart 
from  the  religious  doctrine  which  renders  them  intelligible, 
construct  upon  a  few  acts  or  words  of  a  mystic  explanatory 
theories  to  which  the  whole  life  of  this  same  mystic  gives 
the  lie,— and  so  on.  Each  of  these  technical  errors  recalls 
to  me  the  more  or  less  illustrious  name  of  some  learned 
contemporary  who  has  committed  it, 

“Such  carelessness  on  the  part  of  men  whom  one  cannot 
ordinarily  accuse  of  lack  of  diligence  reveals  a  prejudice, 
conscious  or  unconscious.  Which?  Is  it  the  laudable 
purpose  of  pushing  as  far  as  possible  the  natural  interpre¬ 
tation  of  mystical  experience  that  makes  them  act  thus. 
Evidently  not,  for  this  methodology  requires  above  all  a 
conscientious  and  complete  inquiry.  There  remains  the 
prejudice  of  refusing  to  mystical  experience  all  real  origi¬ 
nality,  that  is  of  assigning  to  it  in  advance  and  absolutely 
the  same  essence  and  the  same  proximate  causes  as  are 
ascribed  to  ordinary  psychological  events. 

“I  thought  that  so  radical  an  assimilation  of  mystical 
phenomena  with  ordinary  psychological  phenomena  far 
exceeded  the  exigencies  and  just  claims  of  experimental 
methodology,  and  that  in  any  hypothesis,  Christian  mystics 
deserved  the  impartial  treatment  which  several  outstand¬ 
ing  psychologists  who  do  not  profess  Christianity  ac¬ 
corded  them.1  Being  of  this  mind  I  endeavored  in  my  own 
case  carefully  to  observe  the  methodology  which  I  re¬ 
proached  others  with  not  sufficiently  respecting.  This 
scientific  probity  provoked  a  new  astonishment,  this  time 
on  the  part  of  my  own  co-religionists.  Some  blamed  me 
for  not  reserving  the  word  ‘mystic’  to  persons  and  things 
which  Catholic  theology  recognized  as  such,  and  for  thus 
favoring  the  confusion  between  the  true  ‘mystic’  and  the 
false  ‘mysticism.’  Others  regretted  that  I  had  not  even 
tried  to  demonstrate  by  psychological  analysis  (by  the 
residue  method! )  the  transcendent  nature  of  the  highest 
form  of  Christian  ecstasy. 

“Am  I  deceiving  myself  in  believing  that  one  and  the 
other  complaint,  taken  literally,  would  betray  the  same 
error  on  the  part  of  Catholics  as  renders  defective  the 
works  of  so  many  unbelievers,  viz.,  the  disregard  of  the 
relative  autonomy  and  necessary  limitations  of  positive 
psychology?  As  a  matter  of  fact  psychology  has  no  more 
right  to  deny  transcendent  causes  than,  while  professing 
to  be  an  empirical  science,  to  incorporate  ‘judgments  of 
value’  taken  from  theology,  or  to  conclude  on  its  own 
authority  as  to  the  existence  of  metempirical  realities 
whether  natural  or  supernatural.” 

Are  these  reflections  of  a  Catholic  psychologist  justified? 
In  a  sense,  yes.  They  point  out  the  three  principal  ways 
in  which  the  psychology  of  mysticism  may  violate  the 


positive  methodology  of  the  sciences,  that  is:  ( 1  )  in  sup¬ 
posing  a  priori  the  fundamental  identity  of  mystical  ex¬ 
perience  and  ordinary  psychological  phenomena;  (2)  in 
borrowing  from  metaphysics,  or  from  theology  “real” 
definitions  or  “judgments  of  value”;  (3)  in  formulating 
metempirical  conclusions. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  flagrant  lack  of  logic  to  pretend 
to  be  on  this  side  of  a  frontier  which  one  has  already 
crossed.  And  yet  how  often  in  religious  psychology  do  we 
come  upon  such  unperceived  and  unavowed  transgressions! 
Their  very  frequency  makes  one  suspect,  behind  the 
illogicalities  on  the  surface,  the  suppressed  protestation 
of  some  primitive  truth,  trampled  under  foot  by  the  ex- 
clusivism  of  empirical  methodology.  May  not  this  sup¬ 
pressed  truth  be  the  natural  unity  of  knowledge  protecting 
an  inalienable  primacy  against  the  artificial  distinction  of 
the  sciences,  a  unity  of  knowledge  resulting  at  once  from 
the  subjective  unity  of  the  scholar  and  the  objective  unity 
of  the  things  he  knows. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  problem  as  far-reach¬ 
ing  as  it  is  difficult  which,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  attempt  to  handle  superficially.  Let  us  content  our¬ 
selves  with  examining  two  aspects  of  the  matter  more  espe¬ 
cially  applicable  to  the  psychology  of  mysticism.  From  the 
subjective  viewpoint  one  may  ask:  Is  it  certain  that  a 
psychologist  can  succeed,  even  in  the  restricted  field  of 
psychology,  in  thinking  as  a  mere  psychologist?  From  the 
objective  viewpoint  one  may  inquire:  Is  it  certain  that  the 
formal  object  of  a  particular  science  such  as  psychology 
clearly  prescinds  from  every  intrinsic  relation  to  the  formal 
object  of  the  superior,  “sur-ordinate”  (“sub-alternating”) 
sciences? 

Reasons  which  are  sufficiently  apparent  suggest  a  nega¬ 
tive  reply  to  these  two  questions. 

In  every  order  of  knowledge  there  exists  a  basic  set  of 
circumstances  to  which,  whether  one  desires  it  or  not, 
one  inevitably  returns.  In  the  empirical  sciences  these 
circumstances  have  to  do  with  invention,  or  direct  ex¬ 
perience.  But,  in  the  first  moment — the  direct  moment. — of 
every  experience,  internal  or  external,  the  delimitations  of 
competence  required  by  scientific  methodology  exist  only 
in  potency.  The  psychological  activity  functions  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  unit  by  reason  of  the  combined  action  of 
the  empirical  and  metempirical  faculties.  It  is  reflective 
thought  which  later  introduces  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
object  the  formal  distinction  between  an  empiriological 
aspect,  a  metaphysical  aspect  or  even  ultimately  a  theo¬ 
logical  aspect.  Once  this  distinction  is  consciously  present 
the  scholar  may  decide  to  utilize  for  his  particular  investi¬ 
gation  only  the  empiriological  aspect,  the  strictly  “phe¬ 
nomenal"  component  of  acquired  knowledge.  But  in  thus 
relegating  “between  parentheses,”  in  order  “to  prescind” 
from  it,  the  part  which  belongs  to  the  metaphysician  and 
the  theologian,  he  does  not  succeed,  even  if  he  has  the 
desire,  either  in  dismissing  these  personages,  or  in  gagging 
them,  or  in  declining  further  to  listen  to  them.  Besides, 
his  abstraction  being  of  a  voluntary  and  methodological 
character,  and  opposed  by  the  incessant  return  of  the 
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spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind,  will  demand  an  appreci¬ 
able  effort  in  order  to  be  sustained  very  long.  Will  such 
an  abstraction  ever  be  complete?  Do  not  the  most  rigorous 
scientific  explanations  allow  to  subsist  around  their  em¬ 
pirical  contents  the  indistinct  halo  of  habitual  metaphysics? 

Whatever  is  to  be  done  regarding  this  inevitable  meta¬ 
physical  residue— a  Scholastic  philosopher  will  be  here 
reminded  of  “ sensibilia  per  accidens” — the  majority  of  the 
inductive  sciences,  particularly  those  which  deal  with 
inorganic  matter  (chemistry,  physics,  physical  chemistry, 
etc.)  hardly  appear,  except  in  their  theoretical  parts,  to  be 
susceptible  to  variations  of  a  metaphysical  or  religious 
nature.  A  mineralogist  measuring  crystalline  forms,  a 
geologist  on  his  terrain,  a  chemist  before  his  alembics  are 
not  forced,  as  a  rule,  to  repress  philosophical  preferences 
which  would  interfere  with  their  impartiality  as  investi¬ 
gators.  The  same  assertion  can  hardly  be  made  of  biology, 
much  less  of  general  psychology,  prehistoric  anthropology, 
and  comparative  ethnology,  and  least  of  all  of  the  history 
of  religions  and  religious  psychology  where  a  method¬ 
ological  attitude  of  neutrality  requires  a  voluntary  deter¬ 
mination  easier  to  assume  than  diligently  to  sustain. 

Let  us  examine  another  aspect  of  the  problem.  Is  this 
methodological  neutrality,  whether  difficult  or  not  from  a 
subjective  point  of  view,  objectively  justified?  Again:  Can 
a  particular  science,  without  rendering  its  proper  object 
unintelligible,  strip  it  of  every  relationship  with  the  object 
of  other  sciences? 

Assuredly  there  can  be  no  question  of  complete  iso¬ 
lation.  Chemistry  ordinarily  borrows  its  antecedents  from 
mechanics,  thermo-dynamics,  and  other  parts  of  physics. 
Biology  borrows  from  physics  and  chemistry.  Religious 
psychology,  itself,  even  the  psychology  of  mysticism  does 
not  disdain  to  have  recourse  to  psycho-physiology  and  to 
the  medical  sciences.  No  one  contests  the  legitimacy  of 
this  osmosis  of  the  empirical  sciences.  The  scandal  begins 
when,  for  example,  a  biologist  believes  he  recognizes  in 
the  correlations  of  the  living  organism  the  indication  of  a 
superior  unity,  a  vital  principle  or  “entelechy”;  or  again, 
when  a  psychologist,  comparing  the  sketchy  reconstruc¬ 
tions  of  associationism  with  the  richer  reality  provided  by 
internal  experience,  thinks  he  discerns  in  human  conscious¬ 
ness  the  action  of  a  spiritual  component.  It  is  the  duty  of 
such  a  biologist  or  such  a  psychologist,  if  they  are  to  be 
consistent,  to  subjoin  to  the  experimental  formula,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  terms  directly  stated,  a  reference  to  some  guid¬ 
ing  principle  of  a  metempirical  character.  And  how  can 
one  reproach  a  scholar  who,  in  the  name  of  experience, 
hazards  this  timid  escape  into  the  realm  of  metaphysics? 
One  cannot  charge  him  with  having  badly  observed  his 
facts,  nor  even  with  having  stopped  too  soon  in  his  experi¬ 
mental  inquiry  (to  recognize  a  transcendent  causality  is 
by  no  means  synonymous  with  interrupting  the  research 
into  empirical  antecedents),  but  with  having  permitted 
himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  kind  of  interpretation 
permitted  to  his  science. 

Why  this  absolute  prohibition  in  respect  to  metaphysics 
or,  on  a  higher  plane,  in  respect  to  theology?  Anybody 


who  examines  the  matter  closely  will  perceive  that  none  of 
the  reasons  customarily  proposed  is  of  a  peremptory  nature 
or  applicable  in  every  case:  neither  the  distinction  to  be 
preserved  between  the  transcendent  object  and  the  em¬ 
pirical  object;  nor  the  presumed  uncertainty  of  meta¬ 
physics;  nor  the  “scientific”  exigency  of  an  experimental 
verification;  nor  the  absence  of  a  common  measure  between 
empirical  induction  and  rational  inference.  In  a  last 
analysis  it  might  easily  be  demonstrated  that  a  single 
reason  can  explain  the  intransigence  of  the  emphatic  pro¬ 
hibition;  this  reason  does  not  result,  as  one  often  believes, 
from  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  experience  as  such, 
but  rather  from  conditions  imposed  upon  the  scientific 
experience  by  the  theoretical  unitary  ideal  of  modern 
science.  The  latter,  in  fact,  is  directed  to  the  strictly  mathe¬ 
matical  formulation  of  inductive  laws,  i.  e.  to  an  ideal 
limit — impossible,  in  itself,  of  realization— where  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  empirical  data  would  be  restored  to  the  formal 
identity  postulated  by  the  application  of  number.  To 
introduce  into  the  object  of  experience  any  relationship 
whatsoever  to  metaphysics  (or  to  theology),  that  is  to 
say  to  introduce  something  essentially  refractory  to  the 
process  of  reduction  to  number,  would  be  to  reject  the 
theoretical  ideal  which,  in  the  last  instance,  governs  the 
whole  field  of  scientific  conventions.  Many  scholars  who 
do  not  discern  the  source  of  these  conventions  obey,  in 
fact,  professional  prejudices,  or  the  routine  procedures  of 
their  specialties  in  which  such  prejudices  actually  find 
expression. 

To  summarize  what  we  have  said: 

1.  The  scientist,  as  such,  has  no  right  to  pronounce 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  metaphysics  (nor  a  fortiori  of 
theology);  he  confines  himself  deliberately  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  aspect  of  objects. 

2.  In  each  particular  science  he  makes  use  of  the  results 
of  other  empirical  sciences,  and  professes  the  subordination 
of  empirical  science  to  logic  and  to  mathematics. 

3.  On  the  other  hand  he  refuses  in  advance  and  abso¬ 
lutely,  in  the  name  of  empirical  methodology,  to  recognize 
as  an  immediate  datum  of  science,  or  as  a  scientific  in¬ 
ference,  any  positive  relationship  whatsoever  of  objects  to 
metaphysical  realities. 

4.  This  methodological  exclusion  of  every  experience, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  a  transcendent  reality  is,  at  bottom, 
nothing  more  than  a  conventional  postulate  of  modern 
science;  its  value  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mathematical 
ideal  of  the  latter,  an  ideal  above  all  of  a  “regulatory” 
nature,  incomparably  fecund  in  the  physical  sciences,  but 
of  a  less  useful  and  more  restricted  application  in  the 
biological  sciences,  and  of  practically  no  utility  in  psy¬ 
chology. 

5.  Unless  one  erects  into  a  dogma  the  assertion  that 
every  experience  is  virtually  reducible  to  a  mathematical 
expression,  one  must  admit  that  the  entire  domain  of  human 
experience  perhaps  surpasses  such  an  empirical  domain 
as  has  been  delimited  by  the  theorists  of  modern  science. 
This  disjunction  between  real  experience  and  scientific 
experience  allows  the  scholar,  in  the  psychology  of  mys- 
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ticism,  not  to  be  too  much  disturbed  by  certain  vetoes  pro¬ 
nounced  a  priori  by  reason  of  methodological  conventions; 
the  transcendent  experience  of  the  mystic  may  very  well 
be  real  and  humanly  valid  without  being  officially  recog¬ 
nized  by  science.  Moreover,  I  am  not  sure  but  that,  if 
positive  psychology,  which  succeeds  only  imperfectly  in 
applying  the  directions  of  mathematical  determinism,  may 
not  have  more  to  gain  in  casting  off  this  yoke  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  object  in  the  direction  of  the  proper  life  of  the  mind. 
Would  it  then  be  in  a  position  to  welcome,  without  dis¬ 
tortion,  the  testimony  of  the  great  mystics?  We  reserve 
this  difficult  problem  to  the  second  part  of  our  study. 

II 

Assuming,  by  hypothesis,  the  existence  of  mystical  ex¬ 
periences  authentically  supernatural,  we  must  say  that  as 
such  they  belong  above  all  to  the  domain  of  the  theologian. 
In  what  measure  do  they  nevertheless  remain  susceptible 
of  psychological  investigation? 

In  principle,  this  measure  is  that  of  the  possible  inter¬ 
vention  of  natural  mechanisms  in  the  midst  of  a  total 
activity,  mystical  and  supernatural  in  character.  But  how 
can  one  form  a  judgment  of  this  in  the  abstract? 

In  reality,  in  the  case  of  the  great  Catholic  contempla- 
tives  themselves,  mystical  life  taken  in  its  entirety  allows 
the  psychologist  a  vast  field  of  observation  which  no  one 
will  dispute.  Outside  a  profound  nucleus,  very  intimate 
and  supernatural — which  for  the  time  being  we  reserve 
to  the  theologian — the  mystical  state  presents  superficial 
aspects  less  inaccessible;  not  only  does  the  mystical  state 
react  upon  the  whole  psychological  and  psycho-physio¬ 
logical  organism  but  it  depends  on  antecedents  and  pro¬ 
duces  effects  which  may  be  ascertained  empirically.  The 
cooperation  of  the  psychologist  is  indispensable  to  the 
science  of  mysticism. 

Should  one  desire,  for  example,  to  appraise  in  their  con¬ 
crete  reality  the  extraordinary  prayers  of  a  contemplative, 
it  is  of  some  concern  to  know  whether  he  lived  in  the 
fourth  or  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  Europe  or  at  the 
Antipodes,  in  the  desert  or  in  a  city,  at  such  or  such  a 
level  in  the  social  scale.  It  is  of  value,  also,  to  inquire 
into  his  physical  condition,  his  nervous  reactions,  his  char¬ 
acter,  the  education  he  has  received  and  the  many  other 
influences  that  have  affected  him:  relationships,  spiritual 
direction,  studies,  reading.  It  is  probable  that  the  previous 
course  of  his  psychological  life  will  clarify  many  a  detail 
in  his  mystical  experiences.  Shall  we  be  able  to  isolate 
these  mystical  experiences,  themselves  partially  accessible 
to  our  analysis,  from  their  immediate  surroundings  which 
perhaps  modify  them  and  are  in  turn  modified  by  them? 
The  kind  of  life,  lay  or  clerical,  eremitical  or  conventual; 
the  traditions  belonging  to  the  various  religious  congrega¬ 
tions;  the  customary  forms  of  worship;  the  interdependence 
more  or  less  close  between  interior  life  and  liturgical 
prayer;  sometimes  also,  in  accord  with  the  diversity  of 
times  and  places,  the  favorite  subjects  of  pious  iconog¬ 
raphy,  the  stereotyped  forms  of  devout  language,  or  even 
certain  profane  influences:  artistic  infatuations,  symbolism 
that  is  in  vogue,  lyrical  themes  consecrated  by  usage^ — all 


these  divers  circumstances  suffice  to  explain  a  multitude 
of  features  in  the  varied  physiognomy  of  mysticism  the 
most  authentically  supernatural. 

If  the  principal  element  of  supernatural  mysticism — the 
divine  contact— is  not  apparent  to  the  ordinary  person 
except  through  the  testimony  of  the  contemplative,  this 
testimony  itself  whatever  its  form  (communication  during 
ecstasy,  conferences  with  the  spiritual  director,  accounts 
written  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval )  is  bound  to 
mingle  some  human  interpretation  with  the  initial  mystical 
experience,  and  as  a  result  becomes  rightfully  subject  to 
the  analysis  of  the  historian  and  the  psychologist  collabo¬ 
rating  with  the  theologian.  In  fine,  the  psychologist  would 
still  find  a  subject  of  study  proportionate  to  his  method¬ 
ology  in  the  individual  and  social  effects  of  mystical  graces, 
effects  upon  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of  the  mystic 
himself,  reactions  and  judgments  of  witnesses,  apostolic 
fruits  immediate  or  deferred.  If  there  are  in  these  reper¬ 
cussions,  at  times  quite  extensive,  of  an  interior  and  super¬ 
natural  experience  an  aspect  to  which  human  science  can¬ 
not  attain  because  it  depends  on  the  providential  distribu¬ 
tion  of  grace,  there  are  other  aspects — for  instance,  the 
sympathetic  chord  struck  even  in  the  souls  of  untutored 
humanity  by  the  example  of  “a  man  who  has  drawn  near 
to  God ” — which  more  directly  pertain  to  the  object  of 
collective  psychology. 

In  regard  to  accessory  phenomena,  called  para-mystical 
(sensible  visions,  interior  words,  clairvoyance,  bodily  in¬ 
sensibility,  levitation,  prolonged  fast,  stigmata,  etc.),  theo¬ 
logians  are  the  first  to  seek  an  opinion  from  psychologists 
and  physicians. 

Does  the  immense  field  of  investigation  which  the  theo¬ 
logian  voluntarily  opens  to  the  psychologist  present  a 
sufficient  basis  to  constitute  the  psychology  of  mysticism 
an  autonomous  empirical  science?  One  may  object  that 
the  theologian  has  generously  abandoned  to  psychology 
all  that  in  the  case  of  the  mystic  has  no  mystical  character, 
that  is  to  say  psychological  phenomena  as  commonly  un¬ 
derstood  but  designated  “mystical”  in  reference  to  an 
internal  and  mysterious  experience  on  the  nature  of  which 
the  psychologist  is  denied  all  means  of  pronouncing  an 
opinion.  Is  this  not  equivalent  to  declaring  a  “psychology 
of  mysticism”  an  illusion? 

I  admit  that,  for  myself,  I  am  not  so  certain  that  a 
psychology  of  mysticism  ought  at  any  cost  to  be  complete 
without  the  collaboration  of  theology.  But  if  some  psy¬ 
chologist  is  convinced  of  the  contrary,  let  us  not  grow 
angry  at  him.  Let  him  be  permitted  to  examine  mystical 
experiences  such  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Let  him  ad¬ 
venture  as  far  as  he  can,  only  making  sure  that  he  applies 
in  all  sincerity  the  empirical  methodology  of  the  sciences. 
He  will  soon  perceive  that  the  psychology  of  mysticism, 
if  it  is  a  science,  is  not  a  science  like  the  other  sciences. 
In  a  normally  constituted  science  it  ought  always  be  pos¬ 
sible,  after  accord  has  been  reached  on  the  facts  ascer¬ 
tained,  to  make  a  report  of  divergent  views  in  the  form 
of  theoretical  interpretations.  In  the  matter  under  dis¬ 
cussion  the  verification  of  the  most  characteristic  facts, 
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whether  one  wishes  it  or  not,  appears  subordinated  to 
previous  theoretical  preferences. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  this  problem  we  shall  proceed  to 
classify  in  a  progressive  order  the  principal  difficulties 
which  the  observation  of  mystical  phenomena  presents  to 
the  psychologist: 

1.  Some  difficulties,  however  imposing  they  may  seem, 
are  nevertheless  surmountable.  There  is  the  difficulty  of 
reconstituting  the  immediate  environment  in  which  the 
mystic  lived.  How  few  psychologists,  alas,  know  exactly 
what  are  the  customary  surroundings  of  a  Christian  family, 
a  religious  community,  a  center  of  apostolic  activities! 
There  is  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  theological 
doctrines  with  which  a  life  of  prayer  is  imbued  in  all  its 
degrees;  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  nuances  of 
terminology,  technical  and  conventional  or  spontaneous, 
employed  by  the  contemplative;  the  difficulty  of  creating 
within  oneself  by  systematic  effort  an  intellectual  sympathy 
sufficient  to  divine,  through  words,  the  condition  of  a  soul. 
In  the  case  of  many  authors  the  chief  obstacle  to  this  clear¬ 
sighted  sympathy  appears  to  be  less  a  lack  of  good  will 
than  a  lack  of  information,  a  defect  which  at  times  attains 
bewildering  proportions.  Moreover,  since  the  sources  of 
information  in  the  study  of  the  great  mystics  are  for  the 
most  part  historical  and  literary,  the  aforesaid  difficulties 
are  augmented  by  the  indispensable  need  of  the  criticism 
of  documents.  For  this  the  psychologist  is  dependent  upon 
the  historian,  and  one  would  deceive  himself  in  thinking 
that  the  former  will  invariably  discover  that  the  latter  has 
already  sifted  and  prepared  the  material.  The  precise 
opposite  is  often  the  case. 

2.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  inevitable  use  of 
the  introspective  method.  I  say  “inevitable”  because  in 
the  study  of  mystics  a  behaviorist  psychology  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  avail  much.  One  is  reminded  of  the  old  dispute 
concerning  the  possibility  of  psychology  being  a  science, 
or  again  of  the  more  recent  debate  concerning  the  scientific 
value  of  the  “method  of  provoked  introspection,”  called 
the  Wurzburg  method.  Among  the  reasons  which  caution 
hesitation  in  ranging  psychology  among  the  positive 
sciences  not  the  least  is  the  danger  of  modification  to 
which  introspection  unavoidably  exposes  its  object.  When 
it  is  concomitant,  voluntary  introspection  divides  attention 
and  interferes  with  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind. 
On  the  other  hand  when  it  is  consequent — when  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  attentive  remembrance— it  presents 
the  antecedent  phenomenon  under  a  new  aspect,  it  reveals 
a  phenomenon  more  or  less  like  the  original  but,  in  reality, 
different. 

In  any  event  mystical  experience,  in  what  concerns  its 
most  intimate  and  divine  functions,  is  hardly  compatible 
with  a  simultaneous  effort  to  observe  its  beginnings  and  to 
analyze  its  phases.  This  reflective  effort  would  appear  to 
Christians  to  be  something  of  a  lack  of  reverence,  even 
supposing  that  it  were  possible  without  immediately  dis¬ 
torting  its  object.  The  psychology  of  mysticism,  therefore, 
relies  on  the  remembrance,  more  or  less  proximate,  of  the 
experience  it  studies.  Add  the  fact  that  the  psychologist 


is  not,  himself,  the  real  observer  but  depends  upon  the 
testimony  of  others  and  one  becomes  involved  in  new  com¬ 
plications.  To  formulate  his  evidence  the  mystic  is  con¬ 
strained  to  translate  an  internal  experience,  simple  and 
extremely  emotional  in  nature,  into  separate  concepts  of 
a  fragmentary  and  generally  impersonal  character — a  trans¬ 
lation  always  imperfect,  in  which  the  intelligence  is  de¬ 
pendent  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  more  or  less  acute 
powers  of  divination  exercised  by  psychology  itself. 

3.  The  impossibility  of  re-enacting  a  mystical  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  witness  of  this  event 
would  seem  to  be  irremediable  obstacles  to  “scientific” 
verification. 

What  is  the  value  in  the  sciences  of  an  unique  observa¬ 
tion?  Normally  a  scientific  fact  ought  to  be  controllable, 
and  for  that,  if  it  is  not  subject  to  experimentation  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  can,  at  least,  be  observed  by 
anyone  who  puts  himself  in  the  required  conditions.  It 
happens,  nevertheless,  that  a  fact  is  accepted  as  scientific 
before  it  has  been  effectively  subjected  to  control  on  the 
part  of  several  observers,  for  example,  when  the  theoretical 
anticipations,  the  demonstrated  perfection  of  the  techniques 
employed,  the  exceptional  credit  of  the  experimentator 
give  the  new  fact  a  probability  which  dispenses  with  an 
immediate  verification.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
fitting  up  of  experiments  necessary  for  the  purpose  is 
exceptionally  expensive  or  intricate.  In  some  groups  of 
sciences,  such  as  particularly  the  descriptive  parts  of 
biology,  the  confirmation  of  unique  observations  is  rela¬ 
tively  frequent.  But,  in  every  case,  whether  controlled  or 
not  the  scientific  fact  ought  to  be  controllable. 

Strictly  personal  and  incommunicable,  mystical  experi¬ 
ence  is  by  its  very  nature  not  subject  to  this  kind  of  control. 
Let  no  one  here  point  to  the  infallibility  of  the  “techniques 
of  ecstasy.”  In  the  superior  forms  of  mysticism  these 
techniques  either  do  not  exist  (orthodox  Christian  mys¬ 
ticism)  or,  at  best,  where  they  exist  (heretodox  Christian 
mysticism,  Moslem  mysticism,  Neo-Platonism),  they  are 
regarded  only  as  indirect  preparations  without  positive 
efficacy.  In  the  hypothesis  of  a  genuine  supernatural 
mystic,  the  impossibility  of  re-enacting  for  the  purpose  of 
verification  the  transcendent  experience  is  still  more  out  of 
the  question.2 

As  a  consequence  the  psychology  of  mysticism  relies, 
for  its  essential  data,  upon  the  testimony  of  isolated  wit¬ 
nesses  in  respect  to  facts  which  are,  themselves,  uncon¬ 
trollable.  The  only  possible  analysis  of  these  facts— 
indirect  analysis  and  never  fully  decisive — will  have  to  do 
with  the  sincerity  and  perspicacity  of  the  witnesses.  As  a 
rule  no  doubt  arises  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  mystic.  His 
intelligence  and  the  habitual  reliability  of  his  judgment 
may  be  seen  in  the  details  of  his  ordinary  conduct.  What 
can  be  concluded  from  this?  Only  that  his  error,  when  he 
makes  a  mistake,  will  be  such  as  to  cast  no  discredit  upon 
an  honest  mind,  a  sincere  heart.  This  is  a  good  deal,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  scientific  proof  that  the 
mystic  is  not  laboring  under  a  delusion. 

4.  We  come,  finally,  to  the  principal  obstacle  which 
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mystical  experience  presents  to  the  psychologist,  namely 
the  fact  that  this  experience  is  essentially  objective.  I  want 
to  speak  not  only  in  the  generic  sense,  in  which  Scheler 
understands  it,  of  the  “intentionality”  (i.  e.  of  the  objective 
signification)  which  pertains  to  every  “religious  experi¬ 
ence,’’  but  of  an  intentionality,  properly  intuitive,  of  an 
immediate  apprehension  of  the  object,  in  short  of  that  con¬ 
sciousness  of  experience  which  causes  the  mystic  to  say 
later:  “I  saw,”  “I  touched,”  rather  than  “I  know,”  “I  be¬ 
lieve,”  or  "I  infer.” 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  mystic  has  exactly  expressed 
what  he  has  experienced.  In  such  a  case  what  attitudes 
remain  legitimate  on  the  part  of  the  psychologist? 

He  can,  by  deliberately  prescinding  from  all  objective 
value  of  intentionality,  consider  the  mystical  experience 
as  a  subjective  state  in  regard  to  which  a  sole  question 
of  frontiers  interests  him.  Is  the  ensemble  of  observable 
characteristics  of  this  state  susceptible  or  not  of  psycho¬ 
logical  explanation?  In  the  event  of  a  negative  answer 
(supposing  such  an  answer,  depending  on  credence  in 
mystical  documents  alone,  ever  becomes  imperative),  the 
role  of  the  psychologist  ought  incontestably  to  limit  him 
to  recording  the  exceptional  phenomena  which  one  de¬ 
scribes  to  him,  and  to  affirming  his  own  incapacity  of 
giving  them  a  scientific  interpretation.  To  go  farther  would 
be  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  philosopher  or  of  the 
theologian. 

A  similar  manner  of  presenting,  if  not  of  resolving,  the 
problem  of  the  causes  of  the  mystical  state  occurs  in  rare 
texts  of  spiritual  writers  who  occasionally  describe  the 
inroads  of  the  divine  during  ecstasy,  not  as  the  content  of 
an  immediate  experience,  but  as  the  only  possible  interpre¬ 
tation  of  an  exceptional  subjective  condition.  Generalized 
in  the  form  of  a  methodological  principle,  this  distinction 
between  the  subjective  experience  and  the  interpretation 
which  the  subject  reports  of  it,  easily  conduces  (such  was 
the  case  in  “comparative  mysticism”)  to  regarding  every 
consciousness  of  a  transcendent  presence  as  a  secondary 
psychological  elaboration  produced  by  the  domination  of 
doctrinal  preconceptions  (true  or  false;  positive  science 
has  no  obligation  to  determine  which). 

What  are  we  to  think  of  this  methodological  attitude 
which  appears  to  have  the  advantage  of  preventing  every 
conflict  of  rival  jurisdictions? 

I  should  willingly  reply  by  another  question  on  which 
depends,  in  fact,  the  legitimacy  of  a  genuine  empirical 
science  of  mysticism.  Does  the  distinction  between  the 
experimental  fact  and  its  causal  interpretation  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  the  immediate  content  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
mystic,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  great  Christian 
contemplatives?  It  must  be  observed  that  this  distinction, 
if  generalized,  would  distort  the  literal  testimony  of  the 
most  reliable  original  witnesses  and,  in  consequence,  im¬ 
pair  the  value  of  the  only  documents  we  possess  of  mys¬ 
tical  experience. 

What  do  these  documents  recount  when  they  describe 
the  heights  of  the  mystical  states?  Almost  always  they 
report  a  simple  apprehension  of  the  divine,  a  direct  experi¬ 


ence  of  a  transcendent  object,  something  extraordinary 
and  ineffable  which  unites  subject  and  object  in  a  mutual 
exchange  of  gifts.  Have  I  the  right,  as  a  psychologist,  to 
proceed  as  if  my  initial  data,  covered  by  the  testimony  of 
the  mystic,  were  not  a  simple  objective  experience  but  a 
consecutive  activity,  consisting  of  two  intervals:  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  subjective  state,  and  subsequently  its  objective 
interpretation?  Would  not  such  a  procedure  falsify  the 
initial  data  of  the  mystical  problem  by  substituting  my 
own  personal  interpretation  for  the  state  of  soul  which  the 
mystic  declares  to  have  experienced 1 

On  the  other  hand,  however  original  it  may  be,  the 
objective  signification  of  mystical  experience  can  be 
illusory,  or  it  can  be  genuine.  The  mystic  regards  it  as 
genuine;  as  a  psychologist  I  am  not  obliged  to  accept  his 
testimony.  But  what  then? 

To  take  note  of  the  affirmation  of  the  mystic  without 
directly  or  indirectly  passing  judgment  on  the  nature  of 
the  experience  in  question  would  be  to  renounce  a  psy¬ 
chology  of  “mystical  experience.”  If  this  renunciation  is 
disallowed,  as  a  psychologist  I  am  constrained  to  a  choice 
which  psychology  cannot  realize:  either,  in  accord  with 
my  documents  I  recognize  in  the  mystical  experience  a 
genuine  intellectual  intuition  of  a  transcendent  object,  or 
I  declare  this  appearance  of  transcendent  intuition,  how¬ 
ever  irrepressible,  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  mystic,  an  illu¬ 
sion.  In  the  first  instance  I  cross  the  threshold  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  theology — it  is  my  privilege,  but  have  I  not 
ceased  to  be  a  psychologist?  In  the  second  instance,  unless 
I  furnish  a  satisfactory  empirical  explanation  of  the  illusion 
of  mystics  (it  is  patent  that  the  explanation  already  given 
is  defective),  I  should  not  know  how  to  justify  my  choice 
except  by  invoking  reasons  foreign  to  psychology,  for 
example  by  denying  a  priori  the  possibility  of  a  trans¬ 
cendent  intuition. 

This  whole  discussion  may  be  epitomized  in  a  formula 
which,  although  expressed  some  thirty  years  ago,  is  none 
the  less  exact:  In  the  psychology  of  the  great  Christian 
contemplatives  “phenomenology,  itself,  imposes  an  onto¬ 
logical  choice.” 

An  ontological  choice,  to  be  sure.  But  will  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  have  decisive  extra-psychological  reasons  to  choose 
in  one  way  rather  than  in  another?  Materialistic  or  sensu- 
alistic  metaphysics  rules  out  absolutely  and  in  advance 
every  transcendent  interpretation;  but  spiritualistic  meta¬ 
physics  and  even  Christian  theology  are  far  from  resolutely 
imposing  this  transcendent  interpretation.  They  supply 
general  presumptions  which,  in  particular  instances,  may 
become  extremely  persuasive  but  not,  however,  compelling. 
Even  the  approval  of  the  Church  given  to  private  revela¬ 
tions  does  not  exact  in  their  favor  on  the  part  of  the 
faithful  anything  more  than  a  prudent  and  respectful  atti¬ 
tude,  never  an  assent  of  divine  faith.  The  Catholic  psy¬ 
chologist  who  admits  the  possibility  of  supernatural  mys¬ 
tical  graces  enjoys  therefore  the  largest  liberty  of  deter¬ 
mination  in  every  concrete  case  submitted  to  his  scrutiny. 
Better  than  the  unbeliever  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 

[ Continued  on  p.  20] 
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CHRISTIAN  life  in  its  entirety  is  based  on  faith  in 
man’s  elevation  to  a  supernatural  destiny.  According 
to  the  Church’s  teaching,  this  destiny  consists  in  the  vision 
of  God,  the  direct  intuition  of  the  Divine  Essence,  in  which 
man  is  to  find  the  supreme  perfection  of  his  nature  as  well 
as  his  complete  happiness. 

This  supernatural  perfection,  precisely  because  it  is 
supernatural,  essentially  surpasses  all  the  active  and  meri¬ 
torious  capacities  of  our  unaided  nature.  That  is  why  this 
perfection  is  a  gift  of  God,  as  is  the  supernatural  grace 
which  enables  us  to  attain  to  it;  a  gratuitous  gift  implying 
no  demand  of  any  sort  in  our  nature. 

None  the  less,  man  is  not  free  to  refuse  this  gratuitous 
gift,  the  while  contenting  himself  with  the  natural  perfec¬ 
tion  corresponding  to  the  essential  demands  of  his  nature. 
Man  must  necessarily  accept  it  if  he  would  not  irremedi¬ 
ably  jeopardize  his  eternal  destiny.  There  is  now  but  one 
salvation,  but  one  last  end,  for  all  men,  be  they  Christians, 
pagans,  Jews,  or  schismatics.  That  end  is  the  super¬ 
natural  one. 

Such  are  the  root  points  of  Catholic  teaching  regarding 
the  question  we  wish  to  examine  in  this  article.1  The 
problem  is  this:  what  is  the  natural  disposition  of  man 
with  respect  to  his  supernatural  end?  Is  there  in  man’s 
nature  considered  absolutely,  that  is,  according  to  its  essen¬ 
tial  makeup,  a  natural  desire  for  this  supernatural  perfec¬ 
tion  which  is  not  only  offered,  but  in  a  certain  sense,  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  God,  since  without  it  man  cannot  help 
but  be  eternally  unhappy. 

Importance  of  question:  difficulties 
At  first  sight  this  question  may  appear  futile  and  of  little 
moment.  What  interest,  indeed,  can  there  be  in  knowing 
whether  man,  taken  in  his  natural  condition,  that  is,  taken 
in  a  state  of  nature  which  has  never  existed,  would  have 
been  capable  of  desiring  to  see  God. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  real  meaning  of  the  problem. 
A  detail  so  unimportant  in  itself  would  certainly  not  have 
held  the  attention  of  theologians  for  centuries  past,  did 
not  the  solution  arrived  at  have  the  very  greatest  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  field  of  doctrine.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nothing  less  than  the  meaning  of  the  connection  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural  is  at  stake  here.  If 
supernatural  beatitude  is  really  man’s  supreme  good,  must 
it  not  answer  to  the  most  profound  desire  of  his  nature? 
Can  any  one  imagine  a  being  that  would  be  naturally 
indifferent  to  what  constitutes  its  highest  perfection?  How 
could  this  perfection  be  even  a  good  for  such  a  being,  if 
the  being  in  no  way  desired  it?  And  how  could  we  ever 
establish  that  man  must  prefer  this  supernatural  good, 
which  has  no  natural  attraction  for  him,  to  his  natural 
perfection,  towards  which  he  is  borne  with  all  his  being? 


Can  we  admit  that  God  imposes  this  supernatural  perfec¬ 
tion  on  man  without  taking  into  account  his  natural  dis¬ 
positions?  In  that  case,  would  not  God  be  doing  violence 
to  human  nature? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Beatific  Vision  corresponds 
to  a  necessary  desire  of  our  nature,  does  not  such  a  desire 
connote  a  demand  for  the  supernatural?  Such  an  urge,  it 
seems,  can  only  be  the  expression  of  the  finality  of  human 
nature,  that  is,  of  the  last  term  to  which  that  nature  neces¬ 
sarily  tends  in  the  whole  exercise  of  its  activity;  as  a 
consequence,  man’s  nature  has  to  be  able  to  attain  to  such 
a  term,  or  all  its  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  But  if  the  Beatific 
Vision  is  so  desired,  the  practical  possibility  of  attaining 
to  it  is  due  to  man’s  nature,  and  by  that  very  fact  the  end 
ceases  to  be  a  supernatural  one;  its  transcendent  and 
gratuitous  character  are  seen  to  be  irremediably  com¬ 
promised. 

At  first  sight,  then,  it  would  seem  that  both  sides  present 
insurmountable  difficulties.  Either  man  has  a  natural 
desire  to  see  God,  and  then  we  must  answer  the  question: 
why  is  not  the  Beatific  Vision  necessarily  required?  Or, 
man  has  not  a  natural  desire  to  see  God,  and  then  the 
Beatific  Vision  becomes  something  added  on,  something 
extrinsic,  having  no  natural  interest  for  man. 

These,  then,  are  the  points  at  issue;  this  is  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  problem  under  examination.  In  the  last  analysis 
it  is  a  question  of  seeking  to  determine  the  manner  of 
insertion  of  the  supernatural  into  man’s  nature,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  that  the  supernatural  necessarily  has  for  him.  And 
so  this  question  of  the  natural  desire  to  see  God  is  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  whole  of  Christian  philosophy,  one,  too,  which 
calls  into  play,  first,  the  psychology  of  human  activity, 
even  considered  from  a  purely  rational  point  of  view,  for 
human  action  cannot  entirely  abstract  from  the  possibility 
of  the  supernatural;  and  secondly,  as  one  may  easily  see, 
theology,  in  so  far  as  the  solution  implies  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  connection  between  the  natural  and  the  super¬ 
natural. 

St.  Thomas’  position 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  understand  that  in  a  matter  so  impor¬ 
tant  and  difficult  Catholic  philosophers  and  theologians 
should  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  opinion  of 
St.  Thomas.  What  is  his  reply  to  our  question? 

First,  let  us  note  that  St.  Thomas  was  not  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  this  problem;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one 
of  those  to  which  he  most  frequently  returned,  and  one 
with  which  he  deals  in  all  his  great  works.2  At  least  at 
first  sight  the  solution  he  proposes  seems  to  be  the  clearest 
and  the  most  explicit  possible.  He  distinctly  affirms  the 
presence  in  human  nature,  as  in  every  spiritual  nature,  of 
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a  natural  desire  for  the  sight  of  God.  Let  us  quote  at  least 
the  beginning  of  Chapter  LI,  Book  III  of  the  Contra 
Gentiles  where  St.  Thomas  states  his  thesis  in  perfectly 
lucid  terms: 

Since  then  it  is  impossible  for  a  natural  desire  to  be  void;— -and  it 
would  be  were  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  understanding  the  divine 
substance;  for  all  minds  desire  this  naturally:— we  must  conclude  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  divine  substance  to  be  seen  by  means  of  the 
intellect,  .  .  .3 

St.  Thomas'  argument,  which  is  always  the  same,  can 
be  summarized  thus:  the  desire  to  see  God  is  manifested 
in  the  spiritual  being  as  the  immediate  expression  of  a 
desire  that  does  not  accidentally  arise  within  him  but  which 
has  its  roots  in  his  very  nature:  the  desire  to  know  every¬ 
thing  according  to  its  essence.  This  desire  has  its  immedi¬ 
ate  origin  in  the  very  nature  of  the  spiritual  being,  which, 
as  such,  is  ordained  to  the  cognition  of  objects  as  beings, 
that  is,  according  to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  abso¬ 
lutely,  according  to  their  essence.  As  a  consequence  the 
spiritual  being  cannot  be  satisfied,  if,  knowing  of  an 
object’s  existence,  he  does  not  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  its 
very  nature.  And  so,  aware  of  the  existence  of  God,  the 
spiritual  being  will  naturally  desire  to  know  Him  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  Essence,  as  He  is  in  Himself,  according  to  His 
own  form,  per  formam  propriam,  and  not  simply  in  an 
analogical  manner,  per  formam  alienam.  The  spiritual 
being,  then,  naturally  desires  the  direct  cognition  of  God, 
the  intuitive  vision  of  His  Essence:  his  beatitude  cannot 
be  perfect  if  this  desire  be  not  satisfied. 

This  is  St.  Thomas’  reply  to  our  present  question.  The 
conclusion  he  draws  from  his  reasoning  is  that  it  is  not 
impossible  for  man  to  attain  to  the  Beatific  Vision,  for  a 
desire  cannot  be  in  vain,  that  is,  cannot  have  as  its  object 
something  to  which  it  cannot  attain. 

At  first  sight  this  conclusion  may  appear  rather  timid. 
After  seeing  the  reasons  adduced  by  St.  Thomas  one 
would  naturally  expect  him  to  conclude,  not  to  the  simple 
possibility,  but  to  the  necessity  of  man’s  seeing  God,  since 
beatitude  is  impossible  without  such  a  vision,  and  the 
spiritual  being  necessarily  desires  its  beatitude.  This  was 
Baius’  and  the  Jansenists’  interpretation  of  St.  Thomas’ 
argumentation.  From  it  they  concluded  that  the  Beatific 
Vision  was  naturally  due  to  man  and  consequently  had 
to  be  called  natural. 

But  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  St.  Thomas’  conclusions. 
Far  from  it.  We  might  say  that  no  one  is  more  scrupulous 
than  he  in  distinguishing  the  natural  from  the  supernatural 
and  in  affirming  the  complete  transcendency  of  the  latter. 
The  end  toward  which  all  created  things  are  directed  by  God  is 
twofold;  one  which  exceeds  all  proportion  and  faculty  of  created 
nature;  and  this  end  is  life  eternal,  that  consists  in  seeing  God  which 
is  above  the  nature  of  every  creature,  .  .  .  The  other  end  however, 
is  proportionate  to  created  nature,  to  which  end  created  being  can 
attain  according  to  the  power  of  its  nature.4 

And  in  the  De  Veritate  he  characterizes  the  supernatural 
good  as  follows:  it  is  that 

good  of  man  which  transcends  the  proportion  of  human  nature  be¬ 
cause  natural  powers  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  it,  nor  to  think  of  it, 
nor  to  desire  it.  Only  by  the  Liberality  of  God  is  it  given.5 
These  texts  chosen  from  among  many  other  similar  ones 
are  quite  clear,  and  more  than  sufficiently  show  that  ac¬ 


cording  to  St.  Thomas  the  desire  of  seeing  God  by  no 
means  implies  a  natural  demand  for  supernatural  beatitude. 

If  St.  Thomas  in  the  texts  with  which  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned  does  not  explicitly  recall  to  mind  this  aspect  of  the 
desire  to  see  God  the  reason  is  that  he  did  not  have  in 
mind  those  who,  like  the  Jansenists  and  Modernists,  exag¬ 
gerated  the  import  of  this  natural  desire,  but  rather  those 
who  followed  Alexander  of  Aphrodisius  in  making  man’s 
beatitude  consist  either  in  scientific  knowledge  or  in  union 
with  a  universal  intellectus  agens  or  with  separated  sub¬ 
stances.  Of  such  opinions  were  certain  Jewish  and  Arabian 
philosophers:  some  theologians  like  Abelard  and  others  of 
the  Schoolmen,  asserted  that  a  creature  could  only  attain 
to  God  in  His  effects  and  not  directly  to  Him  as  He  is  in 
Himself.  Hence  we  can  understand  why  St.  Thomas,  face 
to  face  with  this  kind  of  opposition,  principally  emphasized 
in  stating  his  position  reasons  taken  from  faith  and  philos¬ 
ophy  which  were  at  variance  with  these  men’s  erroneous 
opinion;  why  too  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  more 
into  detail  and  render  more  explicit  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  opposite  error.  He  would  most  certainly  have 
done  so  had  he  envisaged  this  question,  as  we  must,  after 
the  mistaken  doctrines  of  Jansenism  and  after  all  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  the  problem  has  stirred  up  from  the  16th 
century  up  to  these  last  few  years.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
said  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas 
is  not  entirely  specific  nor  clear  to  us.  Consequently  there 
need  be  no  cause  for  astonishment  that  his  assertions, 
apparently  so  firm,  should  have  given  rise  to  interpreta¬ 
tions  so  different  from  one  another,  interpretations  which, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  must  be  accounted  for  by  pre¬ 
possessions  which  were  not  those  of  St.  Thomas.  We 
must  admit  that  his  position  respecting  the  natural  desire 
of  seeing  God  is  not  quite  clear  or  explicit.  In  making  it 
so  it  is  all-important  that  we  remain  faithful  to  his  thought 
as  expressed  elsewhere  in  his  works,  particularly  to  his 
notion  of  the  psychology  of  human  desire.  Regarding  this 
conception  he  has  left  us  principles  and  expositions  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  clear  and  decisive. 

The  essence  of  desire  according  to  St.  Thomas 

Before  beginning  an  explanation  of  the  various  interpre¬ 
tations  of  St.  Thomas’  view  on  the  natural  desire  of  seeing 
God  it  is  important  that  for  the  sake  of  clarity  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  we  should  first  briefly  recall  the  Thomistic  doctrine 
on  desire  in  general. 

St.  Thomas  and  the  Schoolmen  consider  desire  and 
appetite  as  being  essentially  an  inclination  of  a  being 
towards  its  good,  towards  that  which  is  suitable  to  it, 
namely,  its  perfection  ( in  id  quod  est  ei  conveniens) .  Every 
being  seeks  its  own  perfection  ( unumquodque  appetit  suam 
perfectionem)  ,6  This  inclination  always  follows  upon  a 
form,  upon  a  mode  of  existence.  Quamlibet  formam  se- 
quitur  aliqua  inclination  This  is  an  inchoatively  perfect 
form,  one  which  tends  towards  its  full  perfection.  Appe¬ 
tite  or  desire  is  precisely  the  tendency  which  moves  a  being 
towards  its  perfection. 

The  form  which  is  the  principle  of  desire,  can  be  either 
a  real  form,  physically  actualized  in  the  order  of  existing 
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things,  or  an  intentional  or  mental  form,  one  conceived  by 
the  mind,  the  representation  of  a  manner  of  being  in 
thought.8 

The  inclination,  the  motion  consequent  to  it,  which  does 
not  presuppose  in  the  being  moved  a  representation  of  that 
toward  which  it  is  tending,  constitutes  what  the  Schoolmen 
call  appetite  or  inborn  desire,  appetitus  innatus ,9  a  move¬ 
ment  received  or  produced  in  the  subject’s  nature  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  and  directed  by  Him  to  its  end,  an  end 
that  is  always  real.10  This  movement  in  which  the  inborn 
appetite  consists,  though  always  in  act,  is  not,  however, 
the  act  of  an  operative  potency  or  of  an  appetitive  faculty, 
but  works,  to  use  the  Schoolmen’s  figure  of  speech,  some¬ 
what  after  the  manner  of  a  pondus  naturae  which  is  not 
something  distinct  from  the  nature  of  a  being  and  which 
moves  nature  just  as  gravity  exerts  a  pull  on  heavy  bodies. 

Contrariwise,  the  inclination  following  upon  an  inten¬ 
tional  form,  upon  the  representation  of  the  term  to  which 
it  tends,  is  exercised  by  an  operative  potency  distinct  from 
nature.  The  will  is  such  a  potency;  its  exercise  not  being 
naturally  determined  requires  a  specifying  principle  which 
is  precisely  the  intentional  form,  the  representation  of  the 
desired  object.  The  Schoolmen  usually  call  this  second 
type  of  inclination  or  appetite  merely  appetite  or  elicited 
desire.  It  constitutes,  as  the  word  itself  indicates,  an  act 
elicited  by  the  appetitive  faculty  or  rather  by  the  subject 
in  which  this  faculty  is  to  be  found.11 

Taking  another  viewpoint,  appetite  is  again  divided  into 
natural  and  deliberate  or  elective  appetite. 

Natural  appetite,  as  the  name  itself  signifies,  is  that 
which  proceeds  from  nature,  and  which  has  its  foundation 
in  nature.  This  is  certainly  the  first  meaning  of  this  word 
as  used  by  St.  Thomas,  who  thereby  designates  not  only 
inborn  appetite,  which  is  clearly  natural,  but  also  a  form 
of  elicited  appetite  the  determining  principle  of  which  is 
not  an  acquired  knowledge  of  the  good  desired,  but  a 
natural  knowledge,  therefore  a  knowledge  in  a  certain 
manner  inborn;  not  indeed  under  the  form  of  an  actually 
present  knowledge,  but  per  modum  habitus,  as  the  School¬ 
men  say,  that  is,  like  a  natural  disposition  passing  neces¬ 
sarily  into  act  in  every  one  of  the  mind’s  activities.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  a  desire  of  this  character,  found  ready¬ 
made  in  the  appetitive  faculty,  is  a  necessary  desire,  and 
one  which  will  inevitably  find  expression,  more  or  less 
explicitly,  in  every  activity  of  the  appetitive  faculty  of 
which  it  is  the  first  form,  the  first  act,  and  the  expression 
of  finality.  Such,  for  example,  according  to  St.  Thomas 
is  the  desire  of  the  last  end.12 

In  a  derived  and  not  so  strict  a  sense  the  Schoolmen 
apply  the  term  natural  to  a  desire  which  follows  upon 
acquired  knowledge,  but  a  desire  which  is  necessarily 
bound  up  with  a  natural  wish  or  desire  in  the  strict  sense. 
An  instance  of  this,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  would  be 
the  desire  for  God  on  the  part  of  one  who  would  know 
for  certain  that  God  is  the  Sovereign  Good.13  In  this 
case  the  object  would  be  necessarily  desired,  at  least  neces¬ 
sitate  specifications,  to  use  the  Scholastic  terminology, 
meaning  that  the  subject  of  the  desire,  after  learning  the 


nature  of  the  object,  could  not  reject  the  same;  but  as 
he  still  remains  free  to  consider  or  not  to  consider  this 
object,  he  is  likewise  free  to  desire  or  not  to  desire  it.  In 
this  fashion  his  will  remains  free  at  least  as  regards  its 
exercise. 

The  Schoolmen  distinguish  between  a  natural  or  neces¬ 
sary  act  of  the  will  and  the  elective  act  which  has  for  its 
object  something  in  regard  to  which  the  will  determines 
itself  both  with  respect  to  its  specification  and  to  its  exer¬ 
cise.  This  is  the  deliberate  act  of  the  will. 

In  the  light  of  these  clarifying  observations  we  are  in 
a  better  position  to  understand  the  different  interpretations 
given  by  commentators  on  St.  Thomas  to  what  he  has  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  desire  for  the  sight 
of  God. 

St.  Thomas’  opinion  on  the  natural  desire  of  seeing  God 
as  understood  by  his  commentators 

Few  points  of  St.  Thomas’  teaching  have  given  rise  to 
as  many  widely  differing  explanations  as  this  matter  of 
the  natural  desire  for  the  sight  of  God.  Even  those  usually 
considered  as  the  most  trustworthy  representatives  of 
Thomistic  orthodoxy  are  at  variance  with  one  another  re¬ 
garding  the  meaning  and  exact  import  of  the  texts  which 
confront  us.  “Ambiguity  is  not  wanting  in  them,”  says 
Cajetan,14  And  Sylvester  of  Ferrara:  “A  very  difficult 
question  arises  as  to  how  the  desire  of  seeing  the  Divine 
Essence  can  be  called  natural.” 15  Moreover  their  hesitancy 
is  obvious  as  they  set  forth  their  interpretations:  “It  could 
be  said  that  the  author  treats  of  man  as  a  theologian 
would”  (Did  posset  quod  auctor  tractat  de  homine  ut 
theologus) ,  is  Cajetan’s  hint;  all  Sylvester  has  to  say  is: 
“With  due  respect  to  better  judgment  than  mine”  ( salvo 
meliori  judicio ) . 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  great  majority  of  these  interpre¬ 
tations  seem  to  agree  in  their  efforts  to  restrict  the  natural 
import  of  the  Angelic  Doctor’s  assertions.  This  ought  not 
to  cause  astonishment,  if  we  note,  as  we  have  already  done 
above,  the  difference  in  viewpoints  taken  by  St.  Thomas 
and  his  commentators  from  the  16th  century  onwards. 

The  most  important  of  these  interpretations  might  be 
classified  as  follows:  first,  the  great  majority,  those  who 
reject  every  kind  of  inborn  desire,  holding  that  it  was 
St.  Thomas’  intention  to  deal  only  with  natural  elicited 
desire,  that  is  to  say,  a  desire  consequent  on  the  cognition 
of  its  object.  Some  of  these  take  this  natural  desire  to 
mean  desire  in  the  strict,  others,  desire  in  the  derived 
sense.  These  last  are  again  subdivided  into  those  for  whom 
there  is  question  only  of  a  conditional  and  uncertain  desire, 
and  those  who  maintain  it  is  a  firm  and  absolute  desire, 
founded,  according  to  Ferrara,  on  human  nature  taken 
absolutely;  in  Cajetan’s  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  it  pre¬ 
supposes  man’s  elevation  to  his  supernatural  destiny. 
Lastly  there  are  some  who,  with  Dominic  Soto,  are  of  the 
view  that  the  natural  desire  of  which  St.  Thomas  speaks 
is  only  a  subsequent  and  necessarily  dependent  expression 
of  certain  accidental  conditions. 

All  the  great  commentators,  Cajetan,  Ferrara,  Banez, 
John  of  St.  Thomas,  believe  that  the  desire  of  which  the 
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Angelic  Doctor  writes  presupposes  the  knowledge  of  God. 
This  is  an  acquired  knowledge,  not  a  natural  one.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them  the  desire  for  the  sight  of  God  is  "a  con¬ 
tingent  desire,  conditioned  not  alone  by  nature,  but  by  the 
free  development  of  conscious  activity,  and  by  the  previ¬ 
ous  acquisition  of  certain  knowledge  that  is  not  innate.”16 
It  is,  however,  a  natural  desire  in  the  restricted  sense  be¬ 
cause  it  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  natural  desire  to 
know  the  essences  of  things,  which  latter  is  a  natural 
desire  in  the  strict  sense.  Once  God’s  existence  is  known, 
the  desire  to  know  Him  in  H  is  Essence  must  necessarily 
be  awakened  in  man's  consciousness  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  his  cognitive  faculties. 

But  under  what  conditions  may  we  consider  this  spon¬ 
taneous  and  clearly  necessary  desire  (at  least  a  subjectively 
necessary  one)  as  the  expression  of  a  real  natural  desire, 
and  therefore  one  possessing  objective  necessity  rooted  in 
man’s  very  nature?  For  here  lies  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  natural  desire  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and 
every  other  kind  of  elicited  desire;  the  first  is  the  expression 
of  a  natural  necessity,  its  term  having  always  an  objective 
value,  while  the  second  expresses  a  reaction  of  the  subject 
in  the  presence  of  a  good  it  has  conceived  and  which  is 
not  necessarily  a  real  or  even  a  possible  good.  The  inter¬ 
preters  of  St.  Thomas  just  mentioned  disagree,  then,  upon 
the  real  import  of  this  spontaneous  desire  for  the  sight  of 
God,  and  upon  the  conditions  of  its  significance  as  a 
natural  desire. 

Cajetan  says  that  this  desire  is  really  natural,  really 
connected  in  objective  fashion  with  the  desire  of  knowing, 
only  in  the  hypothesis  of  man’s  elevation  to  his  super¬ 
natural  end.  The  reason  he  gives  is  that  man’s  natural 
desire  “cannot  extend  beyond  the  active  capacities  of  his 
nature.”  “Nature  gives  no  inclination  to  which  the  com¬ 
plete  power  of  nature  cannot  attain.”17  According  to  the 
same  writer  the  desire  of  seeing  God  is,  at  least  insofar 
as  it  is  a  natural  desire,  dependent  on  the  ordering  of 
human  nature  to  its  ultimate  supernatural  good;  only  in 
this  hypothesis  is  there  question  of  a  real,  natural,  objec¬ 
tively  necessary  desire;  a  desire  that  is  supernatural  as 
regards  its  object,  but  natural  as  to  its  mode.  Because 
man  is  already  directed  towards  his  supernatural  end  his 
desire  necessarily  aims  at  that  end. 

The  weight  of  the  reasons  supporting  Cajetan’s  restric¬ 
tions  can  hardly  be  questioned.  It  does  seem,  however, 
that  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them  are  less  far- 
reaching  than  those  of  St.  Thomas.  The  latter  asserts  that 
there  is  certainly  in  human  nature,  independent  of  man’s 
elevation  to  his  supernatural  destiny,  a  desire  for  the  sight 
of  his  Creator. 

That  is  why  Sylvester  of  Ferrara  parts  company  with 
his  brother  philosopher  and  proposes  another  interpreta¬ 
tion.18  According  to  him  the  desire  of  seeing  God  is 
founded  on  human  nature  considered  absolutely,  that  is, 
according  to  its  essential  conditions;  the  desire  of  seeing 
God  proceeds  from  the  natural  desire  to  know,  which  last 
desire  is  implanted  in  human  nature  independently  of  its 
elevation  to  the  supernatural  order.  In  answer  to  Cajetan’s 


objection  that  in  that  case  man  would  necessarily  desire 
his  supernatural  end,  he  makes  his  position  clearer  by 
saying  that  the  term  of  this  desire  is  not  that  vision  which 
constitutes  the  sovereign  good  and  the  object  of  super¬ 
natural  beatitude,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  First  Cause  as 
H  e  is  in  Himself,  though  in  this  desire  the  mode  of  this 
knowledge  and  the  conditions  into  which  it  might  resolve 
itself  are  left  undetermined  ( quom.odocu.mque  eius  essentia 
uideatur).  He  further  remarks  that  there  is  question  only 
of  a  simple  desire,  and  by  no  means  of  an  intention  or  of 
an  efficacious  desire  of  this  object  which  would  tend 
toward  the  object  as  towards  an  end,  which  intention  or 
efficacious  desire  could  not  but  be  of  a  supernatural 
character. 

But  how  could  a  desire  of  this  kind,  the  simple  affective 
disposition  of  the  will,  anterior  to  every  reflection  on  its 
object’s  possibility,  be  sure  of  itself,  sure  of  its  object’s 
possibility,  sure  of  being  something  more  than  a  pleasant 
dream  or  chimaera?  This  is  the  objection  that,  in  company 
with  Banez,  we  could  adduce  against  Ferrara’s  position. 
It  is  certain  that  man  naturally,  that  is,  spontaneously, 
without  reasoning,  desires  to  know  the  essence  of  all 
things.  This  desire  is  truly  natural  where  there  is  question 
of  objects  which  he  can  know  and  which  are  proportioned 
to  his  capacity  for  knowledge.  It  is  likewise  clear  that 
man’s  capacity  for  knowledge  must,  in  a  certain  manner, 
extend  to  all  being,  for  it  is  impossible  objectively  to  know 
any  object  whatever,  except  in  its  connection  with  the 
complexus  of  being  of  which  it  must  necessarily  form  a 
part.  Thus  it  is  that  the  cognition  of  any  object  whatsoever 
necessarily  implies  the  cognition  of  God.  But,  reasoning 
from  that  point,  can  we  with  certitude  conclude  that  man, 
too,  must,  in  a  certain  manner,  be  capable  of  knowing  each 
being,  each  object,  according  to  its  own  form?  From  the 
simple  verification  of  the  existence  of  this  spontaneous 
desire  of  knowing  God  just  as  He  is  in  Himself,  can  we 
conclude  with  certainty  to  the  existence  of  a  proportion, 
were  it  only  a  far-fetched  and  radical  one,  between  human 
intelligence  and  the  Divine  Essence,  especially  since  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Thomas,  spontaneous,  unreasoned  desire 
can  have  as  its  object  the  possible  as  well  as  the  impossible 
and  even  the  chimerical?19  For  example,  could  not  the 
desire  of  knowing  God  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  that  is 
to  say,  as  perfectly  as  God  knows  Himself,  also  arise  in 
this  same  manner  in  the  human  will,  unaware  of  the  radical 
impossibility  of  this  desire? 

The  position  of  Banez  admitting  certainly,  the  existence 
of  this  kind  of  natural  desire  of  seeing  God,  though  as  an 
uncertain  desire,  not  possessing  in  itself  the  certitude  of  its 
object’s  existence,  thus  becomes  understandable.  He  would 
have  us  believe  in  a  desire  which,  at  first  sight,  may  assur¬ 
edly  appear  as  absolute  in  its  spontaneity,  but  which  when 
reasoned  out  always  connotes  at  least  an  implicit  condition; 
if  that  be  possible! 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  order  for  a  desire 
consequent  on  acquired  knowledge  to  be  truly  a  natural 
desire  its  object  must  first  appear,  and  appear  evidently, 
as  objectively  connected  with  the  object  of  a  natural 
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desire  in  the  strict  sense;  otherwise  what  assurance  can 
we  have  of  the  real  validity  of  such  an  object?  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  desire  of  this  kind,  far  from  being  the  basis  of  its 
object’s  intrinsic  possibility,  supposes  it  as  previously 
established. 

Moreover,  we  must  also  note  that  such  a  desire,  even  if 
we  suppose  it  to  have  objective  foundation,  has  not  that 
universality  which  St.  Thomas  does  indeed  seem  to 
attribute  to  the  natural  desire  of  seeing  God  as  God  Him¬ 
self  intends;  on  the  contrary  this  acquired  desire  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  certain  contingent  knowledge  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  is  not  had  by  all  men. 

Now  we  can  understand  why  some  Schoolmen  should 
have  taken  the  desire  of  seeing  God,  of  which  St.  Thomas 
speaks,  as  a  natural  desire  in  the  strict  sense,  that  is,  as 
proceeding  not  from  acquired  knowledge  but  from  man’s 
very  nature,  and  determined  within  his  nature  by  God 
Himself;  consequently,  it  is  necessarily  found  in  every  man. 

Some  there  are  who  think  that  this  natural  desire  of 
seeing  God  can  only  be  an  elicited  desire,  one,  therefore, 
which  supposes  a  certain  implicit  and  natural  knowledge 
of  its  object,  though  not,  assuredly  a  distinct  and  explicit 
knowledge  of  the  same.  This  desire  is  none  other  than  the 
very  desire  itself  of  beatitude,  the  natural  and  primary 
object  of  the  volitional  faculty,  insofar  as  this  beatitude 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  sight  of  God.  And,  so  in 
every  exercise  of  his  will  man  vaguely  but  necessarily 
desires  the  sight  of  God;  not,  as  is  evident,  with  an 
efficacious  desire,  which  desire  connotes  the  natural  ca¬ 
pacity  of  attaining  the  good  desired  or  even  the  wish  to 
obtain  it.  This  natural  desire  for  the  sight  of  God  is  simply 
a  natural  velleity  whose  term,  none  the  less,  is  the  ultimate 
supernatural  good.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude  from 
the  necessity  of  such  a  desire  to  man’s  being  naturally 
destined  to  a  good  so  desired,  but  only  to  the  necessary 
possibility  of  this  good  and  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  may  be  attained. 

This  is  the  position  of  Father  de  Broglie  and  of  Father 
O'Mahony.  There  are  between  these  two  men’s  opinions 
certain  noteworthy  differences,  however;  the  latter  dis¬ 
sociates  man’s  finality  from  his  active  capacities  for  realiz¬ 
ing  his  end,  while  Father  de  Broglie  admits  man’s  “finaliza¬ 
tion”  towards  an  ultimate  natural  good  proportioned  to 
the  active  capacities  of  his  nature. 

This  interpretation  certainly  accounts  better  than  the 
preceding  ones  for  St.  Thomas’  strong  assertions  regard¬ 
ing  the  natural  character  and  universality  in  spiritual  beings 
of  the  desire  of  seeing  God.  But  the  interpretation  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.  The  desire  for  beatitude,  it  is  said, 
is  an  implicit  desire  for  the  sight  of  God  because  reason 
bears  witness  that  the  spiritual  being  can  find  its  perfect 
beatitude  only  in  this  end.  Is  it  quite  evident  and  would 
St.  Thomas  himself  admit  that  unaided  reason  can  arrive 
at  this  certitude?  Then,  too,  without  going  so  far  as  to 
separate  in  voluntary  activity  the  order  of  finality  from 
the  order  of  activity  and  the  realization,  how  far  can  we 
go  in  dissociating  desire  from  finality,  particularly  natural 
desire  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word? 


Lastly,  there  are  some  who  maintain  that  the  natural 
desire  to  see  God  which  St.  Thomas  had  in  mind,  and  of 
which  he  speaks,  is  not  an  elicited,  but  an  inborn  desire, 
the  elicited  desire  of  which  is  only  a  contingent  expression 
dependent  on  certain  particular  conditions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  reason  is  that  the  elicited  desire,  insofar  as  it  is 
a  determined  inclination,  is  the  act  of  an  appetitive  potency 
exercised  only  through  the  medium  of  cognition  of  its 
object  and  of  which  this  knowledge  is  the  determining 
principle.  The  elicited  desire,  then,  supposes  a  potency 
which,  considered  in  itself,  can  only  be  a  movement  which 
does  not  follow  upon  knowledge,  a  motion,  consequently, 
which  is  inborn  and  received,  caused  by  God  in  man's 
nature,  and  constituting  the  will  as  a  potency,  as  a  virtus 
volendi.  This  motion,  as  is  true  of  every  innate  motion, 
must  be  directed  to  a  real  end;  and  this  end  can  only  be 
God  Himself,  the  principle  and  term  of  the  nature  of  the 
being  and  of  its  will. 

We  must  not,  however,  conceive  this  accepted  motion 
as  similar  to  the  inborn  appetite  of  inferior  beings,  that  is, 
as  “finalizing”  the  exercise  of  the  being’s  activity  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  determinism  which,  far  from  serving  as  a  basis 
for  the  exercise  of  the  free  will,  would,  on  the  contrary  be 
its  negation.  As  we  shall  further  on  explain  in  the  second 
part  of  this  article  this  inborn  motion  which  constitutes 
the  will  as  human  nature’s  appetitive  potency,  and  which, 
taken  in  itself,  is  a  movement  towards  God  as  He  is  in 
Himself,  is  translated  into  the  exercise  of  the  will  only 
consequent  upon  and  proportioned  to  the  cognition  of  its 
object,  therefore  according  to  the  elicited  exercise  of  the 
volitive  faculty,  and  to  the  extent  in  which  the  willing 
subject  is  capable  of  knowing  this  object. 

This  does,  indeed,  seem  to  be  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas 
regarding  the  natural  desire  for  the  sight  of  God.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Angelic  Doctor  this  desire,  considered  in  its 
essence,  is  not  an  act  of  the  will,  but  a  natural  inclination 
which  he  clearly  differentiates  from  every  actual  exercise 
of  the  will.  That  is  what  appears  from  the  comparison  of 
two  passages  from  his  works  in  which  he  studies  the 
manner  in  which  the  souls  of  infants  who  have  died  without 
Baptism  can  desire  the  sight  of  God;  it  is  his  intention, 
then,  to  consider  this  desire  only  according  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  human  nature  taken  absolutely.  In  the  first  of 
these  two  passages20  which  belongs  to  the  first  years  of 
his  teaching  (1254-1256),  he  grants  that  the  desire  to  see 
God  is  an  elicited  desire  which  presupposes  the  knowledge 
of  its  object’s  possibility.  In  another  place21  written  about 
ten  years  later  (1263-1268)  he  rejects  this  first  explana¬ 
tion  and  adopts  another  according  to  which  the  desire  these 
souls  have  of  seeing  God  is  not  an  elicited  desire,  voluntas 
actualis,  but  a  simple  natural  inclination,  inclinatio 
naturalis,  compatible  with  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  object, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  elicited  desire.22 

We  shall  give  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  this  inter¬ 
pretation  in  a  forthcoming  article. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January  number) 
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IT  IS  certain  that  the  next  generation  will  live  through 
some  great  crisis  in  the  story  of  the  relations  between 
the  state  and  the  individual.  It  will  be  difficult  in  the 
extreme  for  the  strong  socializing  instincts  of  our  time, 
already  so  violently  accumulated  in  Communism  and  Fas¬ 
cism,  to  avoid  the  formation  of  political  systems  with  little 
or  no  respect  for  the  Christian  concept  of  personality. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  on  a  higher  plane  that  the  group  and 
the  person  can  ever  perfectly  adjust  their  demands.  His¬ 
tory  tells  us  clearly  enough  that  on  the  purely  natural 
plane  a  perfect  balance  has  not  been  maintained.  Yet  both 
the  historian  and  the  philosopher  can  contribute  to  a  final 
solution  by  frequent  and  courageous  criticism  of  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  dangerous  political  forms.  Directly  or  indirectly 
both  are  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  propagating 
healthy  political  concepts.  And  in  this  we  might  well  learn 
much  from  the  great  propagandizing  power  of  the  Soviet 
that  began  by  intellectualizing  itself  with  the  metaphysics 
of  Marx  and  has  continued  its  campaign  by  corraling  such 
unique  figures  as  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  and  Plato. 
This  paper  for  its  part  takes  its  excuse  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  need  of  clarifying  the  position  that  Plato  is 
the  first  great  apostle  of  the  absolute  state. 

The  facts  from  which  the  “problem”  rises  seem  to  be 
very  simple.  It  is  hard  to  discover  one  who  has  preached 
a  more  rigorous  type  of  communism  than  the  founder  of 
the  Academy  did  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic.  A  mild 
way  of  passing  over  the  difficulty  of  this  demand  not  only 
for  a  community  of  goods  but  of  wives  and  children  as 
well  is  to  call  it  one  of  the  few  aberrations  of  a  great 
mind.  Does  the  whole  texture  of  the  Republic  make  pos¬ 
sible  any  more  pleasant  qualifications?  Well,  substantially 
it  represents  a  doctrine  of  extreme  specialization  by  the 
individual  worker  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good  and 


apparently  his  place  is  to  be  determined  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  very  mathematically  constructed  social  pattern. 
The  control  of  poetry  and  the  arts  would  seem  to  be  but 
a  minor  item  in  the  activity  of  an  absolute  power.  Does 
not  Plato  turn  his  back  completely  on  the  Periclean  ideals 
of  Athenian  civilization?  But  if  one  wants  to  see  the  picture 
of  Platonic  aberration  pushed  to  monstrous  proportions  he 
may  read  with  as  much  patience  as  he  can  the  recent 
summary  of  Warner  Fite  in  The  Platonic  Legend.1 

To  all  this  there  are  a  number  of  possible  answers.  The 
first  that  suggests  itself,  that  Plato  was  not  here  primarily 
outlining  a  political  philosophy  but  was  using  the  figure  of 
the  state  as  a  great  rhetorical  device2  making  possible  a 
deeper  penetration  into  its  lesser  counterpart,  the  human 
soul,  is  too  simple  a  solution.  It  is  very  true  that,  in  order 
to  catch  some  vision  of  the  beauty  of  order  among  all  the 
elements  of  the  soul  under  the  domination  of  reason,  Plato 
in  the  larger  analogue  of  the  state  pushed  the  logic  of 
orderliness  under  the  domination  of  the  philosophic  ruler 
to  an  extreme.  Here  then  is  some  explanation  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  government,  a  rigorous  division  of  the  groups  in  the 
city,  and  the  specialization  of  function  for  the  individual: 
We  are  asked  not  to  criticize  too  severely  the  literary 
machinery  of  a  great  genius  in  his  attempt  to  create  the 
material  for  an  intuiting  of  what  true  interior  spiritual 
beauty  means.  Unfortunately  however,  any  one  who  is  at 
all  aware  of  the  intense  social  purposes  of  both  Plato  and 
the  Academy  will  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  not  here  deliver¬ 
ing  himself  very  seriously  of  his  own  political  views.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  essential  to  understand  that  for  the  Greek  no 
picture  of  man  was  complete  outside  of  his  life  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  alone  is  he  living  a  full  life.  It  is  no  mere 
accident  of  an  aristocratic  art,  for  example,  that  the  Greek 
tragedians  wrote  in  terms,  never  of  an  inner  spiritual 
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tragedy  of  the  soul  alone,  but  always  of  the  fall  of  great 
personages  whose  story  contained  far  more  tragic  implica¬ 
tions  from  its  involving  a  social  background  and  therefore 
a  national  disaster.  After  all  there  is  something  wrong 
not  so  much  with  the  individual  as  with  the  race,  and  it  is 
in  the  giant  sweeps  of  history  that  we  understand  ourselves 
most  clearly.  Hence  to  say  that  the  state  is  merely  a 
rhetorical  figure  is  to  miss  much.  The  creator  of  a  state 
writes  out  a  man  in  larger  letters  and  gives  what  he  thinks 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  things  human.  Ethics  and 
Politics  are  not  diverse  sciences.3  I  propose  therefore  that 
for  the  time  being  we  attempt  to  take  the  suggestions  of 
the  Republic  seriously  and  to  see  if  some  justification  on  a 
much  more  important  plane  than  the  literary  cannot  be 
found. 

The  point  I  wish  to  draw  is  very  simple:  a  very  sharp 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  general  metaphysical 
conclusions  of  Plato  in  his  politics  and  his  errors  within 
the  field  of  the  particular.  His  social  theory  is  but  one  of 
many  consistent  applications  of  the  dualism  that  is  his 
essential  tenet,  the  existence  of  the  two  worlds  of  being 
and  of  becoming,  and  of  two  corresponding  species  of 
cognition:  opinion  and  scientific  knowledge.  Within  this 
doctrine  we  meet  as  perfect  a  formulation  of  the  analogy 
of  being  as  the  whole  of  Greek  philosophy  was  able  to 
bequeath  to  the  West  as  well  as  a  constant  confident 
assertion  of  the  dynamism  which  moves  the  world  in  its 
aspiration  after  the  perfection  of  the  Ideas.  These  Ideas 
are  the  perfection  of  being  toward  which  the  whole  world 
of  becoming  tends,  always  falling  short  of  them.4  It  has 
become  fashionable  to  admit  that  Plato  has  formulated  no 
philosophic  system,  an  admission  which,  though  in  a  certain 
technical  sense  true,  is  in  the  main  absurd.  I  doubt  if 
anywhere  there  is  to  be  found  a  more  perpetual,  more  con¬ 
sistent  application  of  a  few  philosophic  principles  than  that 
of  those  here  given  to  all  the  practical  phases  of  Athenian 
life,  whether  it  be  to  the  art  of  poetry  in  the  Republic, 
or  of  statesmanship  in  the  Politicus,  or  even  of  cooking  or 
the  management  of  a  beauty  parlor  in  the  Gorgias.  As  we 
shall  see,  in  the  fields  of  making  and  of  action  only  those 
who  have  studied  the  true  principles  and  perfect  images 
of  things  are  capable  of  acting  perfectly  and  of  making 
well.  And  therefore  if  Plato  advocates  an  “absolute”  state 
it  is  only  because  he  is  ever  demanding  that  the  ideal  polity 
be  founded  on  the  eternal  order  of  things,  that  it  be  an 
image  of  the  Absolute.5 

Only  such  a  state  as  this  can  validly  go  so  far  as  to 
compel  men  even  by  violence  to  conform  their  lives  to  any 
sort  of  dictated  pattern.6  But  a  totalitarian  state,  contain¬ 
ing  in  itself  its  own  ultimate  principle  of  validity,  is  a  thing 
unknown  to  the  founder  of  the  Academy.  Nor  is  any 
special  form  of  itself  valid.  The  whole  business  of  the 
statesman  is  to  direct  all  things  toward  an  immutable  good 
and  as  Christopher  Dawson  remarks7  “even  a  dictator¬ 
ship  which  deprives  us  of  our  political  liberty  would  be 
preferable  to  an  order  which  denies  those  fundamental 
spiritual  rights  without  which  human  life  loses  its  raison 
d’etre.” 


Our  understanding  of  the  political  views  of  Plato  will 
be  further  clarified  if  we  realize  how  consistently  all  that 
has  so  far  been  said  is  supported  by  the  whole  direction 
of  his  epistemology.  But  one  major  phase  need  be  stressed 
here:  All  merely  instinctive  devotions  to  facts  or  truths 
in  the  world  of  becoming — and  these  may  extend  from  the 
mathematical  guesses  of  Meno  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Republic  guardian — must  be  buttressed  by  rigorous  intel¬ 
lectual  processes.  Nothing  temporal  has  any  value  unless 
it  can  be  given  some  absolute  foundation.  This  point  is 
most  essential  to  our  theme  because  certainly  the  political 
liberty  of  the  individual  will  never  be  safeguarded  until 
the  state  recognizes  that  it  is  not  itself  an  ultimate  fact 
but  is  derived  from  and  limited  by  what  we  in  our  day 
call  the  natural  law.  One  example  of  the  Platonic  spirit 
and  method,  that  of  the  elevation  of  the  state  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Republic  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  may  be  found  in  the  following: 

We  begin  with  a  city  so  constructed  as  to  win  admiration 
and  devotion  (though  the  necessity  still  remains  to  con¬ 
vince  its  guardians  of  their  patriotic  debt  by  a  myth).8 
But  in  the  fifth  book  the  extremes  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  this  order  to  have  been  pushed  make  the 
auditors  cry  out  at  the  human  impossibility  of  it  all,9  and 
Socrates  is  forced  to  the  famous  confession  that  this  utopia 
shall  never  be  realized  until  philosophers  become  kings  or 
kings  philosophers.10  It  will  be  their  vision  of  the  Good, 
achieved  by  the  education  outlined  in  the  seventh  book, 
that  will  render  possible  the  construction  of  and  devotion 
to  such  a  city  because  it  will  be  seen  to  be  patterned  on  the 
eternal.  Study  the  dialectical  march  involved  in  that  edu¬ 
cation.  The  philosophic  prince  will  from  his  earliest  years 
be  trained  by  contact  with  the  One,  with  beauty,  with  that 
which  possesses  form,  in  the  sensible  order  of  literature 
and  the  arts.11  Later  he  will  advance  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences  where  he  will  draw  the  One  in  larger  and  larger 
ways  from  the  many.  He  will  begin  with  arithmetic,12 
merely  with  number,  the  simplest  form  of  philosophic  unifi¬ 
cation  of  reality.  He  will  advance  to  other  sciences,  to 
plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  astronomy,  harmonics;  the 
ideal  will  ultimately  be  a  discovery  of  all  the  unities  in  the 
universe,  all  its  different  “stories.”  Finally  dialectics,  or 
philosophy,  will  discover  the  kinship  between  these  varied 
sciences,  will  come  to  see  that  they  all  form  but  one 
pattern,  that  there  is  a  single  strain  sounding  throughout 
the  universe.13  And  just  as  the  definition  is  the  clearest 
expression  in  human  terms  of  an  Idea,  so  the  perception 
of  this  single  song  of  the  sciences  is  the  clearest  picture  we 
can  form  of  the  transcendental  Idea  of  the  Good.  It  is  to 
this  summit  that  the  politician  must  come  before  he  can 
bring  light  to  the  cave.  He  must  subject  his  state  to  truth. 

There  is  no  Hegelian  version  of  the  state  here.  The 
state  is  not  the  final  expression  of  the  Idea.  The  Absolute 
will  never  be  realized  perfectly  upon  earth.14  And  neither 
degree  of  temporal  glory  nor  any  particular  type  of  polity 
can  make  him  shout  out  at  the  reaching  of  any  evolutionary 
peak.  The  Gorgias  for  example,  with  its  fierce  criticism 
of  the  greatest  of  Athens’  dead  statesmen,  probably  gives 
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us  the  best  background  of  the  condemnation  of  Socrates.15 
These  politicians  may  have  made  the  city  splendid  and 
great  but,  in  so  far  as  they  failed  to  rule  according  to  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  human  nature,  the  fall 
to  come  must  be  attributed  to  them.  And  it  may  be  noted 
how  in  the  Politicus  the  rule  neither  of  the  few  nor  of  the 
many  nor  of  the  rich  nor  of  the  poor  has  any  particular 
consecration  unless  it  be  a  rule  according  to  scientific 
knowledge  of  what  is  permanently  good. 

But  it  becomes  wearisome  to  restrict  ourselves  to  indi¬ 
vidual  texts  and  dialogues.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  avoid 
missing  the  forest  for  the  trees  by  taking  a  more  remote 
and  more  spontaneous  view  of  things.  It  is  very  easy  to 
view  Plato  as  a  mere  metaphysician  whose  fundamental 
political  concepts  are  healthy  enough  but  whose  permanent 
residence  in  the  Ideal  makes  him  useless  to  men  or  whose 
errors  in  the  world  of  the  particular  rob  him  of  all  credit. 
Partially  true,  surely.  But  once  again  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  Frequently  I  am  tempted  to  push  all  texts  aside  and 
determine  to  live  for  a  time  merely  with  the  character  of 
Socrates,  to  watch  him,  if  I  may,  as  he  drinks  his  company 
under  the  table  and  goes  off  to  a  day’s  work,  to  see  him 
taking  the  delight  of  a  child  in  his  battles  with  the  Sophists, 
or  sitting  under  a  plane  tree  with  his  feet  in  a  brook,  or 
retreating  with  majestic  calm  in  war,  or  drawing  a  tear  of 
shame  from  the  great  Alcibiades,  or  ordering  the  payment 
of  a  cock  to  Asclepius,  and  dying.  If  you  have  lived  with 
your  friends  then  you  will  know  they  could  never  have 
meant  this  they  seem  to  say.  Does  he  insist  in  the  Politicus 
that  men  be  ruled  according  to  a  number  of  fixed  principles 
contained  in  an  art?  He  does,  but  this  Socrates,  who  knew 
the  complications  of  things  human  so  well,  could  never 
be  ruled  by  a  set  of  abstractions.  Hence  his  rejection  in 
the  same  dialogue  of  a  constitution,  written,  unchangeable, 
of  itself  sacrosanct,  and  his  establishment  of  equity,  of  the 
philosophic  ruler  who  should  recognize  the  radius  of  change 
to  which  circumstances  might  force  law.16  So  too  if  we 
adopt  for  a  moment  an  aprioristic  faith  in  the  humanity  of 
Socrates  we  will  admire  from  afar  his  splendid  gesture  of 
defiance  and  his  death;  but  we  will  also  begin  to  expect  that 
same  highmindedness  shown  on  the  part  of  a  sane  man 
toward  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the  Crito  when  he 
refuses  to  escape  from  prison.  Nowhere  is  there  an  insane 
call  for  an  ideal  state  or  nothing;  take  the  order  as  it  is 
as  the  second  best  thing.  In  a  word  we  do  not  know  our 
Socrates  until  we  see  in  him  two  sides:  the  passionate 
quest  of  the  ideal  and  the  gracious  acceptance  of  things 
human;  the  construction  of  a  perfect  state  but  the  devotion 
of  a  citizen  to  a  not-too-perfect  Athens;  the  singing  of  a 
holy  song  to  the  love  of  universal  beauty  but  the  taking 
of  an  interlude  for  the  more  earthly  song  of  Alcibiades— 
or  the  hiccoughs  of  Aristophanes.  This  is  that  sweet 
saving  thing  men  call  a  sense  of  humor. 

Shall  we  conclude  without  qualification  that  such  a  man 
would  ever  have  pushed  the  conduct  of  things  political  to 
an  impossible  order  based  on  an  extreme  of  mathematics 
and  logic?  He  knew  what  logic  and  the  strict  isolation  of 
metaphysics  from  the  ramification  of  things  human  could 


do.  He  could  use  his  dialectic  to  show  that  Protagoras 
and  the  pig  and  the  dog-faced  baboon  were  in  the  same 
category  as  equally  lords  and  creators  of  truth.17  And  he 
could  laugh  even  at  his  own  logic  in  the  later  dialogues 
as  he  discovers  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  that  the  maker 
of  categories  has  equalized  the  general  and  the  louse- 
hunter,18  the  human  being  and  once  again  our  homely 
pig.19 

I  was  not  altogether  surprised  therefore  to  find  that 
there  was  not  as  much  communism  in  Plato  as  some  would 
like.  Not  even  in  the  Republic — for  in  the  eighth  book  we 
suddenly  hear  him  taking  it  for  granted  that  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  serial  decline  of  his  perfect  state  is  the 
yielding  of  their  grip  by  the  holders  of  property  and  the 
concentration  of  their  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  few.20  There  is  little  mention  of  the  people  in  the 
first  half  of  that  work—the  basis  of  another  serious  charge. 
But  it  is  not  altogether  because  he  is  not  conscious  of  them. 
Perhaps  he  knew  that,  just  as  the  sign  of  perfect  health 
in  the  stomach  and  other  organs  is  that  their  activity  should 
not  reach  the  level  of  consciousness,  so  too  in  a  perfect 
state  the  mass  of  the  people  may  not  be  a  politically  noisy 
element.  They  will  be  too  content  with  their  peace.  But  if 
the  state  corrupts  them  the  story  is  different;  the  corruption 
is  more  ordinarily  from  below,  at  the  core  of  mass  morality. 
Apparently  therefore  it  had  been  the  possession  of  the 
land  that  was  one  of  the  silent  factors  of  perfection  and 
its  surrender  that  marked  a  fall.  Apparently  too  the  com¬ 
munistic  elements  had  been  for  the  guardians  of  the  state 
alone,  for  perfect  men.  The  point  is  made  more  explicit 
in  the  Laws.21  Here  once  again  there  is  the  restatement 
that  all  things  should  be  in  common  in  the  best  of  all  states; 
but  there  follows  immediately  a  set  of  provisions  for  the 
second  best  state  (for  men  such  as  we  actually  have) 
which  carefully  apportion  out  property  and  insist  very 
rigorously  on  the  holding  of  it. 

We  turn  to  a  final  problem,  that  of  the  strict  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  individual  by  the  state, 
his  restriction  to  the  narrowest  of  tasks  for  the  common 
good.  One  fact  that  should  be  stressed  is  that  this  regi¬ 
mentation  was  not  the  result  of  some  a  priori  principle  of 
strict  order.  Rather  it  proceeded  from  an  empirical  obser¬ 
vation  made  at  the  very  beginning  of  things  that  each  man 
is  by  his  nature  best  fitted  for  one  task  above  all  others.22 
It  is  the  study  of  individual  natures  that  has  dictated  the 
development  of  the  state  and  not  the  reverse.  And  after 
all  it  is  ourselves  who,  with  a  superficial  devotion  to 
versatility,  have  come  to  neglect  the  fact  that  every  man 
has  a  vocation,  a  special  job  to  perform,  a  particular  little 
portion  of  reality  he  may  help  to  bring  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea  of  vocation  has 
been  almost  completely  destroyed  in  our  day  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution.  This  concept  is  the  strongest  basis  we  can 
find  for  private  property.  For  if  a  man  must  be  moral  to 
save  his  soul  he  cannot  be  moral  in  vacuo ;  he  must  be  so 
in  his  work.  And  as  salvation  is  terribly  his  own  so  too 
must  be  that  work.  While  therefore  we  may  look  in  vain 
for  a  Platonic  text  that  will  solve  the  cotton  surplus,  there 
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do  seem  to  be  a  number  of  passages  which  recognize  this 
far  more  fundamental  problem. 

Should  not  this  preoccupation  with  the  individual  be 
the  point  both  of  beginning  and  of  conclusion  for  this 
paper?  For  any  one  who  grasps  it  will  never  easily  admit 
any  Platonic  fervor  for  an  absolute  state  at  the  cost  of 
human  personality.  He  who  has  read  but  once  the  in¬ 
tensely  religious  myths  of  the  Phaedrus,  the  Gorgias,  the 
Phaedo  and  the  Republic  will  know  how  intent  the  author 
of  these  dialogues  is  upon  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul 
and  not  the  destiny  of  states.  He  is  forever  either  insisting 
that  the  whole  function  of  the  state  is  to  make  men  better23 
or  denouncing  politicians  who  have  failed  to  realize  this 
end.  And  finally  when  he  is  warned  that  it  is  humanly 
impossible  for  such  an  ideal  state  as  his  to  come  into  being 
he  gives  that  most  splendid  of  all  answers  that,  though 
there  never  has  been  nor  is  nor  shall  be  such  a  state  on 
earth,  at  least  he  who  is  of  good  will,  studying  a  model 
that  is  in  heaven,  may  fashion  a  perfect  city  in  his  own 
soul.24 
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chiller’s  Attack  on  Formal  Logic 

John  J.  Toohey 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Logic  is  a  stern  master ;  they  feel  it,  they  protest 
against  it;  they  profess  to  hate  it,  and  would  fain 
dispense  with  it;  but  it  is  the  law  of  their  intellec¬ 
tual  nature. —  Newman,  Difficulties  I,  p.  31. 

HE  1938  Winter  issue  of  The  Personalist  contains  an 
assault  upon  Formal  Logic  by  the  late  Professor  F. 
C.  S.  Schiller.  It  is  an  amazing  document  to  proceed  from 
a  man  of  his  position.  One  would  expect  a  careful  scholar 
to  exhibit  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  he  was 
discussing,  especially  when  it  was  his  purpose  to  attack  it. 
But  Professor  Schiller  has  misrepresented  his  subject.  A 
man  who  had  received  a  thorough  grounding  in  Formal 
Logic  and  who  was  cautious  in  applying  his  knowledge 
would  never  have  argued  as  Schiller  has  done.  Certainly 
a  clear-headed  writer  would  not  have  recourse  to  argu¬ 
ments  which  could  be  turned  against  him,  and  yet  this  is 
the  kind  of  arguments  which  we  find  in  the  article  under 
review. 

Before  examining  Schiller’s  arguments,  let  us  set  down 
in  brief  what  Logic  professes  to  do  and  what  it  does  not 
profess  to  do.  First,  it  does  not  profess  to  prove  that  there 
are  such  things  as  arguments,  propositions,  and  terms. 
These  things  constitute  the  data  of  Logic  and  we  have 
them  in  our  possession  before  we  take  up  the  study  of  that 
science.  Secondly,  Logic  does  not  profess  to  teach  us 
how  to  think.  If  we  did  not  know  how  to  think  before  we 
began  the  study  of  Logic,  we  should  never  be  able  to 
master  it.  You  cannot  teach  Logic  to  a  cow.  Thirdly, 
Logic  does  not  profess  to  tell  us  what  premises  are  true 
and  what  are  false;  if  it  did,  it  would  put  us  in  possession 
of  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  knowledge,  and  all  truth 
whatever  would  be  packed  between  the  covers  of  a  logical 


treatise.  Fourthly,  Logic  does  not  profess  to  furnish  us 
with  a  guarantee  against  error.  Not  even  Logic  can  confer 
the  gift  of  infallibility  upon  fallible  men. 

What,  then,  does  Logic  profess  to  do?  It  professes  to 
create  in  the  man  who  masters  it  a  habit  of  clear  and  con¬ 
nected  thinking,  an  impatience  with  what  is  vague  and 
confused,  a  confidence  in  the  construction  of  his  own  argu¬ 
ments,  and  a  facility  in  appraising  the  arguments  of  others. 
Of  course,  there  are  men  of  genius  who  do  not  need  a 
formal  training  in  Logic;  they  are  gifted  by  nature  with 
what  the  average  man  can  only  acquire  by  an  effort. 
Doubtless  there  have  been  writers  on  Logic  who  have 
made  extravagant  claims  in  its  behalf;  but  when  a  man 
undertakes  a  serious  criticism  of  a  science,  he  does  not 
confine  himself  to  what  a  few  writers  have  said  in  praise 
of  it;  he  makes  an  honest  effort  to  understand  the  science 
itself. 

The  logician  does  not  evolve  the  science  of  Logic  out 
of  his  own  head.  He  appeals  to  facts  and  data  which  are 
the  common  possession  of  mankind.  He  appeals  especially 
to  examples  of  arguments  which  everybody  recognizes  to 
be  valid  and  to  others  which  everybody  recognizes  to  be 
invalid.  He  studies  these  arguments  till  he  has  discovered 
the  principles  which  govern  the  validity  of  an  argument, 
and  these  principles  he  calls  the  Rules  of  Logic.  Again, 
he  lays  down  a  statement  which  is  self-evident  to  every¬ 
body,  namely,  that  if  you  wish  to  prove  a  proposition,  you 
must  make  sure  of  two  things:  (1)  that  your  premises 
are  true;  and  (2)  that  the  proposition  follows  from  your 
premises.  Thus,  we  have  this  general  principle:  If  the 
premises  are  true  and  if  the  premises  cannot  be  true  with¬ 
out  the  conclusion  being  true,  then  the  conclusion  is  true . 
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Beyond  cautioning  the  student  to  see  to  it  that  his  premises 
are  true,  the  logician  is  not  concerned  with  the  truth  of 
the  premises.  His  main  purpose  is  to  determine  when  the 
premises  cannot  be  true  without  the  conclusion  being  true, 
and  when  they  may  be  true  without  the  conclusion  being 
true.  When  the  premises  cannot  be  true  without  the  con¬ 
clusion  being  true,  the  conclusion  is  said  to  be  valid;  other¬ 
wise  it  is  said  to  be  invalid. 

The  logician  does  not  entertain  the  design  with  which 
Schiller  credits  him,  viz.,  “that  the  syllogism  should  tactily 
supersede  the  notion  of  truth  by  that  of  ‘validity’  ”  (p.  18). 
The  logician  lays  upon  the  student  the  emphatic  injunction: 
“Make  sure  that  your  premises  are  true.’’  In  default  of 
true  premises,  the  argument,  considered  as  a  proof,  is 
worthless.  Schiller  seems  to  imply  (pp.  19,  24)  that  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  the  premises  are  true.  Well,  that 
is  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  sceptic,  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  follow  him  in  his  sceptical  wanderings.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  not  a  slur  on  Logic  alone;  it  is  a  slur  on  mathe¬ 
matics  and  every  other  science,  and  it  renders  abortive 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sceptic  to  conduct  an  argu¬ 
ment.  Not  even  the  sceptic  can  argue  without  premises, 
and  in  offering  us  a  premise,  he  is  asking  us  to  accept 
it  as  true. 

Everybody  recognizes  the  truth  of  the  following  propo¬ 
sition:  If  M  is  P,  and  S  is  M,  then  S  is  P.  That  is  a 
proposition,  not  a  syllogism.  In  order  to  turn  it  into  a 
syllogism,  the  three  clauses  of  the  proposition  must  be 
separately  pronounced  to  be  true.  In  laying  down  this 
proposition,  we  assert  that  the  proposition  itself  is  true, 
but  we  do  not  assert  that  any  of  its  clauses  is  true.  When 
we  say  that  a  given  hypothetical  proposition  is  true,  we 
equivalently  say  that  its  consequent  is  valid.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  truth  of  a  hypothetical  proposition  and  the 
validity  of  its  consequent  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Hence,  there  can  be  no  validity  without  truth.  Not  that 
any  of  the  propositions  of  a  given  syllogism  is  true;  but 
when  the  premises  are  made  the  antecedent,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  the  consequent,  of  a  hypothetical  proposition,  the 
proposition  must  be  true  if  the  consequent  is  valid. 

Our  everyday  arguments  are  not  commonly  expressed 
in  the  full  form  of  a  syllogism.  One  of  the  premises  is 
generally  omitted.  But  if  a  man  is  to  know  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  true  and  valid,  he  must  know  what  the  omitted 
premise  is  and  also  that  it  is  true.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
distinct  advantages  of  the  study  of  Logic  is  that  it  accus¬ 
toms  a  man  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the  omitted  premise. 

Schiller’s  attack  is  mainly  directed  against  that  part  of 
Logic  which  is  occupied  with  the  categorical  syllogism, 
and  he  offers  us  what  he  claims  are  five  objections  to  the 
syllogism.  We  shall  consider  these  objections  in  the  order 
in  which  he  states  them. 

Schiller’s  first  objection:  “The  truth  of  the  premises 
always  could  be  disputed,  at  least  dialectically.  A  dis¬ 
putant  could  always  say  to  his  opponent,  ‘Please  prove 
your  premises’  and  the  demand  was  fatal.  .  .  .  Clearly  the 
syllogism  was  a  form  of  proof  in  which  an  infinite  regress 
lay  artfully  concealed”  (p.  19).  “[The  astute  and  reso¬ 


lute  antagonist]  could  always  question  its  premises  ad 
infinitum ”  (p.  24). 

If  there  were  any  force  in  this  objection,  it  would  be  an 
objection  to  every  argument  whatever,  and  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  whole  argument  which  Schiller  pursues  in 
The  Personalist.  There  cannot  be  an  argument  without 
premises,  and  Schiller  is  employing  premises  to  prove  that 
Formal  Logic  is  nothing  but  a  game.  By  the  very  state¬ 
ment  of  Schiller,  his  own  premises  could  be  questioned 
ad  infinitum,  and  therefore,  his  argument  proves  nothing, 
because  it  can  never  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Can 
Schiller  prove  that  an  astute  and  resolute  antagonist  could 
always  question  the  premises  of  an  argument?  And  if  he 
attempted  to  prove  it,  could  not  another  astute  and  resolute 
antagonist  always  question  the  premises  of  Schiller’s  argu¬ 
ment?  Again,  does  Schiller  imagine  that  when  a  man  is 
conducting  an  argument,  he  is  always  arguing  with  a 
flippant  person?  And  does  he  imagine  that  a  serious- 
minded  man  would  consent  to  argue  with  such  a  person? 
A  flippant  person  will  utter  the  most  irrelevant  and  non¬ 
sensical  remarks  on  any  occasion  whatever,  and  what 
Schiller  is  pleased  to  call  an  “astute  and  resolute  antag¬ 
onist”  is  a  flippant  person.  We  have  the  Scriptural  admoni¬ 
tion  to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  Flippancy, 
if  it  is  to  be  met  at  all,  should  be  met  with  flippancy.  The 
flippancy  of  Schiller’s  astute  and  resolute  antagonist  should 
be  reciprocated  somewhat  as  follows:  “I  deny  that  you 
have  demanded  of  me  that  I  prove  my  premises,  and  I 
challenge  you  to  prove  that  you  have  made  the  demand.” 
The  sceptic  is  playing  a  losing  game  when  he  attempts  to 
argue.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  his  arguments  will 
always  rebound  against  his  own  position. 

Schiller’s  second  objection: 

Let  us  take  the  traditional  proof  that  every  man  must  die.  It  argues 
thus:  all  men  are  mortal,  Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates  is 
mortal.  .  .  .  Common  sense  soon  detects  that  unless  the  conclusion  is 
true  the  major  premise  is  false.  That  Socrates  is  mortal  must  be  true, 
if  all  men  are  mortal  is  to  be  true.  Hence  it  seems  absurd  to  say 
that  the  mortality  of  all  proves  that  of  Socrates:  the  truth  is  that 
that  of  Socrates  goes  to  prove  that  of  all  men.  Plainly  then  the  con¬ 
clusion  said  to  be  proved  is  presupposed  in  the  truth  of  the  premises. 
So  the  argument  is  fallacious,  and  the  technical  name  for  its  fallacy 
is  petitio  principii  or  begging  the  question  (pp.  20-21). 

There  are  five  comments  to  be  made  on  this  passage. 
First,  the  example  cited  by  Schiller  is  not  put  forth  as  a 
“proof  that  every  man  must  die.”  If  anyone  ever  put  this 
forth  as  a  proof  of  anything,  he  used  it  as  a  proof  that 
Socrates  must  die.  Secondly,  the  logician,  if  he  knows  his 
business,  will  not,  in  his  capacity  as  logician,  undertake  to 
prove  that  Socrates  is  mortal.  The  mortality  of  Socrates 
is  not  part  of  Logic,  any  more  than  the  existence  of  the 
sea  serpent.  Logic  is  secure  in  its  position,  whether 
Socrates  is  mortal  or  immortal.  The  logician  could  omit 
the  example  altogether  and  confine  himself  to  symbols, 
and  his  doctrine  would  remain  unaffected.  The  logician 
does  not  undertake  to  prove  anything  that  is  foreign  to 
his  subject.  You  are  not  attacking  the  logician’s  doctrine 
when  you  merely  find  fault  with  one  of  his  examples,  and 
especially  when  you  mistake  the  purpose  of  his  example. 
If  a  logician  employed  the  example  we  are  considering, 
he  was  equivalently  saying  to  the  student:  “Let  these 
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premises  be  regarded  as  true,  and  let  them  contain  no 
ambiguity:  then  the  conclusion  must  be  regarded  as  true.” 

Thirdly,  when  Schiller  says,  ‘‘Common  sense  soon 
detects  that  unless  the  conclusion  is  true  the  major  premise 
is  false,”  he  is  unfair  to  common  sense;  he  is  imputing  to 
it  a  lack  of  discernment.  What  he  should  have  said  is, 
that  unless  the  conclusion  is  true  either  the  major  or  the 
minor  premise  is  false.  But  his  words  are  an  implicit  ad¬ 
mission  of  what  in  the  same  paragraph  he  denies,  namely, 
that  his  example  is  a  valid  syllogism,  that  is,  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  follows  from  the  premises.  If  the  conclusion  of  an 
argument  does  not  follow  from  the  premises,  it  is  not  true 
to  say  that  unless  the  conclusion  is  true  either  the  major 
or  the  minor  premise  is  false.  The  conclusion  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  argument  does  not  follow  from  the  premises:  All 
horses  are  quadrupeds.  All  horses  are  animals.  Therefore 
all  animals  are  quadrupeds;  and  hence  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  in  this  case  that  unless  the  conclusion  is  true  either 
the  major  or  the  minor  premise  is  false. 

Fourthly,  supposing  that  a  man  knows  that  all  men  are 
mortal;  that  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  inform 
him  that  Socrates  is  mortal.  His  knowledge  that  all  men 
are  mortal  must  first  be  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  that 
Socrates  is  a  man.  Supposing  that  Socrates,  instead  of 
being  a  man,  were  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the 
knowledge  that  all  men  are  mortal  would  not  then  be 
convincing  evidence  that  Socrates  is  mortal.  A  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  both  premises  is  required  before  the  premises 
can  be  said  to  be  a  proof  of  the  conclusion. 

Fifthly,  Schiller  says  that  ‘‘the  conclusion  said  to  be 
proved  is  presupposed  in  the  truth  of  the  premises.”  If 
these  words  were  taken  to  mean  that  the  conclusion  is 
implied  in  the  truth  of  the  premises,  they  would  be  stating 
what  is  true  of  every  proof.  But  Schiller  does  not  mean 
this;  he  means  that  the  conclusion  of  every  syllogism  must 
be  known  to  be  true  before  we  can  know  the  truth  of  the 
premises,  and  that  this  applies  especially  to  the  truth  of  the 
universal  major  premise.  He  means  that  even  if  we  know 
the  truth  of  a  universal  proposition,  that  proposition  can¬ 
not  be  employed  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  proposition  that 
refers  to  a  definite  person  or  object.  Thus,  according  to 
his  statement,  the  following  is  not  a  valid  argument:  All 
plane  triangles  are  figures  in  which  the  sum  of  the  angles 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles;  The  figure  referred  to  in  the 
text-book  is  a  plane  triangle;  Therefore,  the  figure  referred 
to  in  the  text-book  is  a  figure  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Schiller  claims  that 
the  first  premise  of  this  argument  cannot  be  known  to  be 
true  till  after  we  have  learned  that  the  conclusion  is  true. 
Now  the  question,  how  we  justify  our  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  universal  propositions  and  how  we  justify  the 
application  of  such  propositions  to  the  proof  of  other  propo¬ 
sitions,  is  a  question  which  belongs  to  Epistemology,  not 
to  Logic;  and  there  is  no  space  to  enter  into  it  here.  For 
the  present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  through¬ 
out  his  article  Schiller  himself  employs  universal  proposi¬ 
tions  in  his  effort  to  prove  his  contention.  He  repeatedly 
uses  the  words  ‘‘always,”  “never,”  “all,”  “every,”  and 


“no.”  These  words  are  signs  of  universal  propositions, 
and  therefore,  by  his  theory  Schiller  is  not  entitled  to 
employ  propositions  which  contain  these  signs.  Sometimes 
he  omits  the  universal  proposition,  but  it  is  understood 
in  his  argument.  Thus,  in  the  paragraph  on  which  we  are 
commenting  he  says  that  his  example  of  the  syllogism  is 
fallacious  because  it  contains  a  petitio  principii.  But  that 
would  not  be  a  reason  for  pronouncing  it  fallacious  unless 
all  arguments  containing  a  petitio  principii  are  fallacious. 
The  universal  proposition  we  have  just  italicized,  though 
it  is  omitted  by  Schiller,  is  nevertheless  essential  to  the 
validity  of  his  argument;  and  yet  by  his  theory  he  is 
precluded  from  using  it  and  even  from  leaving  it  to  be 
understood,  because  he  claims  that  we  could  not  know  it 
to  be  true  till  after  we  know  the  truth  of  his  conclusion. 
On  his  own  showing,  therefore,  his  argument  contains  a 
petitio  principii  and  is  fallacious. 

Schiller’s  third  objection: 

When  we  put  together  two  premises  which  we  believe  to  be  true, 
we  can  never  be  sure  in  advance  that  they  will  not  put  us  to  shame 
by  leading  to  a  false  conclusion.  .  .  .  [Ambiguity]  may  always  happen. 
For  it  depends  on  the  contexts  in  which  the  middle  term  is  used,  and 
it  always  must  be  used  in  two  contexts,  the  difference  between  which 
may  always  disrupt  the  argument.  ...  A  formal  logician,  when  he 
comes  to  grief  in  this  way,  will  of  course  declare,  “Well,  that  middle 
always  was  ambiguous,  and  there  never  was  a  syllogism  at  all.”  This 
is  true,  but  irrelevant;  it  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  that  we  can  only 
find  out  the  defect  when  we  try  to  use  our  premise,  and  after  our 
argument  has  gone  wrong  .  .  .  Logic  can  only  discover  the  mistake 
after  it  has  been  committed,  and  is  altogether  wisdom  after  the  event. 
Formal  Logic  thereby  confesses  that  it  is  incapable  of  guiding  thought 
and  of  averting  blunders.  ...  It  will  let  us  “prove"  conclusions  which 
are  falsified  by  the  event.  In  short,  it  is  ridiculous  (pp.  22-23). 

This  is  an  astounding  statement.  It  means  that  a  man 
can  never  be  sure  that  he  is  using  a  term  twice  in  the 
same  sense!  Was  ever  such  a  low  estimate  placed  upon 
human  intelligence?  Is  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  know 
what  he  means  by  a  term  when  he  uses  it  in  more  than 
one  context?  Schiller  says  that  a  man  can  only  know  it 
after  he  has  completed  his  argument.  But  if  he  can  know 
it  then,  what  stands  in  the  way  of  his  knowing  it  in  the 
process  of  the  argument?  Are  men  in  generol  so  ignorant 
and  stupid  that  they  cannot  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  use  at  the  time  they  use  them?  And  if  they 
cannot  know  it  then,  by  what  magic  can  they  know  it 
after  the  argument  is  completed?  Schiller  says  “Logic  can 
only  discover  the  mistake  after  it  has  been  committed.” 
Well,  has  anyone  ever  discovered  a  mistake  before  it  was 
committed?  But  supposing  a  man  discovers  that  he  has 
made  the  mistake  of  using  a  term  in  two  senses  in  the  same 
argument,  is  he  not  allowed  to  profit  by  his  mistake?  Must 
he  lose  the  memory  of  it  and  never  be  sure  that  he  is  not 
repeating  that  mistake  in  subsequent  arguments?  In  the 
course  of  his  article  in  The  Personalist  Schiller  is  contin¬ 
ually  using  the  same  term  in  different  contexts,  and  the 
very  intelligibility  of  his  argument,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
validity,  depends  upon  the  term  being  taken  in  the  same 
sense.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  Schiller  cannot 
be  sure  of  the  intelligibility  of  his  argument?  In  the  fore¬ 
going  quotation  Schiller  draws  the  conclusion  that  Formal 
Logic  is  ridiculous,  and  the  premise  he  employs  to  prove 
this  conclusion  is  that  Formal  Logic  “will  let  us  ‘prove’ 
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conclusions  which  are  falsified  by  the  event.”  The  major 
premise,  which  he  has  omitted,  is  this:  ‘‘Anything  that  will 
let  us  ‘prove’  conclusions  which  are  falsified  by  the  event 
is  ridiculous.”  The  middle  term  of  his  argument  is  “thing 
that  will  let  us  ‘prove’  conclusions  which  are  falsified  by 
the  event.”  According  to  his  own  statement,  Schiller  can¬ 
not  be  sure  that  this  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
two  premises,  and  therefore,  he  cannot  be  sure  that  he  is 
justified  in  drawing  his  conclusion. 

Schiller’s  fourth  objection:  “[Formal  Logic]  has  always 
sustained  the  pretension  that  a  syllogistic  proof  could 
justify  prediction.  Indeed,  successful  prediction  was  the 
covert,  though  unavowed,  aim  of  the  syllogistic  form,  and 
a  large  part  of  its  charm”  (p.  23). 

This  must  come  with  a  shock  of  surprise  to  the  logician 
and  set  him  wondering  how  he  happened  to  miss  a  large 
part  of  the  charm  of  his  science.  If  the  aim  of  predicting 
the  future  ever  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  logician,  Schiller 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  declaring  that  it  was  unavowed. 
But  where  is  the  proof  that  it  was  the  covert  aim  of  the 
logician?  You  can  only  predict  the  future  by  means  of 
premises  that  have  some  reference  to  the  future.  And 
where  is  a  man  to  get  these  premises?  He  certainly  will 
not  get  them  out  of  a  treatise  on  Logic.  Logic  does  not 
pretend  to  provide  a  man  with  premises  for  everything  he 
wishes  to  prove.  Logic  tells  him  how  to  use  his  premises 
when  he  has  them.  The  logician  can,  if  you  like,  make  a 
safe  prediction  that  a  certain  event  will  never  happen  in 
the  future.  He  can  predict  that  no  one  will  ever  make 
a  successful  attack  on  the  principles  of  Logic. 


Schiller’s  fifth  objection: 

How  is  syllogistic  (or,  indeed,  any  sort  of  deductive)  prediction  to 
be  rendered  compatible  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  changes 
in  the  meaning  of  terms  which  this  must  entail?  (p.  23). 

Here  Schiller  is  again  imputing  to  the  logician  the  pre¬ 
tension  of  predicting  the  future.  We  have  just  seen  that  if 
a  man  is  to  predict  the  future,  he  must  know  something 
besides  Formal  Logic.  As  to  “the  growth  of  knowledge 
and  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  terms,”  well,  knowledge 
has  grown  and  terms  have  changed  their  meaning  for  over 
two  thousand  years,  but  during  all  that  time  the  principles 
of  Logic  have  remained  unchanged.  If  terms  change  their 
meaning,  the  logician  can  employ  new  terms,  terms  which 
express  and  preserve  the  original  meaning  of  his  principles. 
If  he  should  be  frightened  by  Schiller’s  prediction  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  future,  the  logician  could  invent 
a  set  of  technical  terms  to  serve  his  purpose,  or  he  could 
translate  his  treatise  into  Latin  where  terms  do  not  change 
their  meaning. 

We  may  now  bring  our  comments  to  a  close,  though  we 
have  set  down  only  part  of  what  might  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  article  in  The  Personalist.  Schiller  misconceived  the 
function  and  scope  of  Formal  Logic,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  he  is  so  angry  with  it.  It  was  the  purpose  of  his 
article  to  prove  that  Logic  is  only  a  game,  and  not  an 
“agent  of  value”;  and  in  his  attempt  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  he  resorted  to  arguments  which  on  his  own  theory 
are  fallacious.  It  is  a  high  tribute  to  Formal  Logic,  and  a 
powerful  proof  of  its  enduring  value,  that  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  case  that  can  be  constructed  against  it. 


[Continued  from  p.  8] 


comprehending  in  their  fullness  the  probabilities  which 
flow  from  the  moral  and  psychological  context  he  is 
studying. 

Moreover,  if  a  choice  for  or  against  the  transcendence 
of  mystical  experience  becomes  sooner  or  later  inevitable, 
nothing  obliges  the  psychologist  to  take  sides  in  an  absolute 
manner;  his  choice  may  remain  conditioned.  One  might 
even  conceive  that  he  adopt  successively,  by  hypothesis, 
the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
what  would  become,  in  each  hypothesis,  of  the  psychology 
of  mysticism — a  comparison,  to  say  the  least,  very  in¬ 
structive. 

The  hypothesis  of  non-transcendence,  by  imposing  the 
task  of  reconstituting  the  entire  mystical  life  out  of  com¬ 
mon  psychological  elements,  leads  almost  fatally  to  the 
danger  of  premature  constructions  of  a  kind  that  impede 
the  spirit  of  research  rather  than  promote  it.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  such  a  procedure  results  in  seeking  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  mysticism  in  the  very  things  which  the  great 
mystics  agree  in  regarding  as  accidental.  It  is  superfluous 
to  insist  upon  the  disadvantage  of  this  inconsistency,  and 
upon  the  poverty  of  the  so-called  psychological  reconstruc¬ 
tions  of  higher  forms  of  prayer. 

The  hypothesis  of  transcendence,  by  the  connection 
which  it  establishes  between  mystical  psychology  and 
metaphysics  or  theology,  tends  on  the  contrary  to  cast 


new  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  descriptive  elements  previ¬ 
ously  assembled  under  a  doctrinal  choice.  This  sublima¬ 
tion  of  those  very  elements  of  mystical  life,  which  appeared 
governed  by  the  ordinary  laws,  may  disconcert  the  pro¬ 
fessional  psychologist  and  give  him  the  none  too  agreeable 
impression  of  having  to  revive  his  first  observations  in 
order  to  interpret  them  on  a  different  scale. 

One  might  imagine  a  comparative  study  in  three  columns 
devoted  to  the  life  and  interior  experiences  of  a  few  of 
the  Christian  mystics  more  frequently  studied  by  the 
psychologists.  The  first  column  would  present  a  purely 
psychological  interpretation  based  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  non-transcendence;  the  second  column  an  interpretation 
at  once  psychological  and  theological  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  transcendence;  the  third  column  would  dis¬ 
play,  without  commentary,  original  biographical  and  mys¬ 
tical  documents. 

I  do  not  think  that  Catholics  have  anything  to  fear 
from  such  a  comparison.  It  would  not  only  bring  out,  by 
contrast,  the  fullness  and  superior  beauty  of  the  second 
interpretation  but  also  its  infinitely  better  accord  with  the 
imperfect  data  of  experience  and  of  history. 

When  everything  has  been  considered,  is  a  “psychology 
of  mysticism”  possible  or  impossible?  The  question,  in 
the  general  terms  in  which  it  is  phrased,  appears  to  us 
to  call  for  the  following  answer: 
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1.  The  purely  psychological  study  of  mystics,  even  of 
Christian  mystics,  is  possible  in  a  very  large  degree. 

2.  A  “psychology  of  mysticism”  cannot  be  complete, 
i.  e.  cannot  perfectly  order  its  data,  without  including 
hypotheses  foreign  to  pure  psychology. 

3.  But  it  is  not  obliged  to  adopt  one  of  these  hypotheses 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  as  long  as  the  psychological 
consequences  of  the  latter  remain  compatible  with  directly 
observed  facts. 

Notes 

1.  Despite  doctrinal  divergences  more  or  less  profound,  a  Cath¬ 
olic  must  acknowledge  the  desire  of  impartiality  manifest  in  such 
writers  as  W.  James,  J.  B.  Pratt,  H.  Delacroix,  not  to  mention  H. 


Bergson,  who  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  philosophers  than  to  that 
of  professional  psychologists. 

2.  This  statement  requires  a  slight  modification.  Just  as  psycho¬ 
pathology  may  pass  for  a  sort  of  counterbalance  to  normal  psychology 
so  morbid  deviations  of  mysticism  may  pass,  in  some  measure,  for 
a  sort  of  natural  test  of  mysticism.  A  natural  test  of  the  same  kind, 
but  positive  in  character,  seems  realized  by  the  very  perpetuity  of 
mysticism  in  the  course  of  history;  more  and  more  clearly,  under 
contingent  variations,  the  invariable ”  features  become  evident.  Some¬ 
thing,  therefore,  in  the  mystical  experience  repeats  itself  by  formal 
identity,  and  it  can  be  said  that  the  history  of  mysticism  progressively 
develops  before  our  very  eyes  the  experimental  control  which  we 
ourselves  are  incapable  of  evolving.  Unfortunately  the  interpretation 
of  these  lessons  of  history  is  not  yet  easy.  Do  these  constant  resem¬ 
blances  follow  literary  dependences,  the  identity  of  human  nature,  a 
certain  regularity  of  supernatural  grace,  the  unity  of  the  super¬ 
natural  object  of  contemplation? 


Book  Reviews 


THE  DEGREES  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Jacques  Maritain 

Translation  by  Bernard  Wall  and  Margot  R.  Adamson 
Scribner’s,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  xviii  -J-  473,  $6.00 

The  present  edition  merits  special  notice,  answering  as  it  does  a 
need  long  felt  by  those  who  find  Maritain’s  scintillating  French 
beyond  their  linguistic  resources.  The  translators  have  professedly 
adhered  strictly  to  the  original,  not  omitting  the  profound  introduction 
on  Metaphysics:  its  “Misery  and  Grandeur.”  First  they  give  the 
discussion  of  experimental  and  philosophical  knowledge,  then  the 
super-rational  science  of  mysticism,  culminating  in  the  chapter — - 
Todo  y  Nada.  Maritain’s  singular  competence  in  the  diverse  realms 
of  mathematics  and  metaphysics  as  well  as  the  more  esoteric  reaches 
of  the  dark-light,  is  too  universally  recognized  to  need  further 
mention. 

In  undertaking  this  opus  magnum  et  arduum  the  translators  have 
aimed  at  producing  rather  a  precise  than  a  palatable  version.  The 
result,  while  adequate  on  that  score,  is  far  from  being  generally  up 
to  what  we  might  expect  from  the  editor  of  the  Colosseum.  It  is  far 
too  literal  to  provide  uniformly  agreeable  reading;  repeatedly  we  feel 
that  violence  is  done  the  English  idiom,  even  beyond  what  Mr.  Wall 
has  prepared  us  for  in  his  preface.  In  addition  the  reader  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  alarming  array  of  typographical  blunders — misplaced 
French  and  Greek  accents,  inaccurate  word-division,  inconsistent 
capitalization,  and  highly  original  spellings.  Furthermore,  at  times 
the  work  appears  so  hurried  that  clarity  itself  has  suffered. 

On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  our  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  translators.  The  index  has  for  some  reason  (a  misapplication 
of  Occam’s  razor?)  been  left  out.  We  may  also  question  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  omitting  page  references  in  a  work  of  scholarly  pretensions 
and  the  substitution  of  brief  summaries  for  Maritain’s  enlightening 
appendices.  Clement  J.  McNaspy. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

PROCEEDINGS:  THE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION,  1937 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  pp.  232 

“Philosophy  of  Education”  is  the  title  of  Volume  Thirteen  of 
the  Proceedings  of  The  American  Catholic  Philosophical  Association. 
Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler  writes  on  “Tradition  and  Communication,” 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick  of  Marquette  University  treats  of  “The 
Fundamentals  of  a  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education,”  and  Dr.  Robert 
J.  Slavin  of  Catholic  University  of  America  elaborates  “The  Essential 
Features  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  of  St.  Thomas.”  Other 
papers  concern  the  respective  roles  of  science  and  philosophy  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  religion  in  a  democratic  philosophy  of  education.  The 
late  Rev.  Walter  G.  Summers  of  Fordham  University,  noted  psy¬ 
chologist,  discussed  the  “Bearing  of  Recent  Psychology  Upon  a 
Philosophy  of  Education.”  Some  interesting  discussions  on  Logic, 
Ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  law  and  government  conclude  the 
proceedings. 


But  the  highlight  of  the  book  is  easily  the  record  of  the  Joint 
Session  of  The  American  Catholic  Philosophical  Association  and  the 
Eastern  Division  of  The  American  Philosophical  Association.  Dr. 
Louis  J.  A.  Mercier  opened  the  session  with  his  “A  Re-examination 
of  the  Tradition  of  Dualism,”  and  was  answered  by  Professor  Brand 
Blanshard  of  Swarthmore  College.  A  further  reply  by  Dr.  Mercier 
is  promised  for  a  forthcoming  number  of  New  Scholasticism. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Sheldon  of  Yale  University,  representing  the  Eastern 
Division  of  The  American  Philosophical  Association,  speaks  in  his 
paper  “On  the  Nature  of  the  Union  of  Mind  and  Body.”  His  work 
was  thoroughly  discussed  by  Dr.  Gerald  B.  Phelan  of  The  Institute 
of  Medieval  Studies,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Dillon,  retiring  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  in  his  presidential  address  for  an 
articulate  philosophy  of  law.  The  Modern  Schoolman,  as  its 
response  to  this  appeal,  will  present  in  a  future  number  a  symposium 
on  such  a  philosophy.  T.  Kenneth  McKenney. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

COSMOLOGY 

[A  Text  for  Colleg  es.  Second  Revised  Edition. J 
J.  A.  McWilliams,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D. 

Macmillan,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  243,  $2.00 

The  first  edition  of  Father  McWilliams’  Cosmology  was  published 
in  1928.  The  first  revised  edition  appeared  in  1933,  and  was  re¬ 
printed  successively  in  1935,  1936,  and  1937,  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  wide  favor  which  the  work  has  received.  In  this  second  revised 
edition  the  original  plan  of  the  book  has  remained  unchanged,  but 
much  of  the  text  has  been  rewritten  in  the  light  of  recent  scientific 
advances  and  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter  has  been  added. 

The  very  numerous  critical  notices  and  reviews  in  the  secular  and 
religious  press  occasioned  by  the  first  appearance  of  Cosmology 
showed  how  necessary  such  a  work  had  become  for  the  English- 
speaking  public.  Reviewers  hailed  with  delight  Father  McWilliams’ 
very  “modern”  treatment  of  those  perennial  philosophic-scientific 
problems  about  the  magnitude  of  the  universe,  teleology,  evolution 
of  the  inorganic  world,  causality,  the  possibility  of  miracles,  space 
and  time.  Catholic  writers  were  glad  to  find  the  traditional  aristo- 
telico-thomistic  arguments  put  into  an  accurate  but  very  readable 
English  idiom  and  applied  to  cosmological  problems  now  rendered 
more  difficult  than  ever  because  of  the  vast  data  gathered  by  physical 
science;  while  even  reviewers  whom  scientific  or  religious  prejudice 
prevented  from  agreeing  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  forced 
to  admit  that  the  author  had  met  the  scientists  squarely  on  their 
ground  and  offered  a  thoroughly  rational  synthesis  of  science  and 
reason.  In  effect,  Cosmology  insisted  that  science  as  science  cannot 
give  a  complete  explanation  of  the  universe,  even  the  material  universe, 
as  we  find  it:  for  an  ultimate  analysis  it  must  submit  its  results  to  be 
ordered  by  philosophy. 

An  extended  general  review  of  Father  McWilliams’  book  need  not 
be  undertaken  here,  since  excellent  accounts  of  this  nature  have 
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already  been  done  by  Monsignor  Fulton  J.  Sheen  ( Ecclesiastical 
Review,  March,  1929)  and  by  Father  Francis  X.  Downing  (New 
Scholasticism,  April,  1929) .  Among  the  questions  to  receive  sub¬ 
stantially  new  treatment  in  the  present  revised  edition  are  those  of 
time  (chapter  XI),  efficient  causality  (chapter  XII),  atomism 
(chapter  XVII),  and  part  of  the  treatise  on  substantial  form  (chapter 
XVIII).  A  useful  Summary  is  added  to  the  last  chapter,  and  the 
Bibliography  has  been  enlarged.  The  revised  portions  exhibit  the 
same  conciseness,  clarity,  and  inescapable  logic  noted  by  every  critic 
of  the  first  edition.  W.  E.  Dooley. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

INTRODUCTION  AU  PROBLEME  DE  L’HISTOIRE 
DE  LA  PHILOSOPHIE 

Hunter  Guthrie 
Alcan,  Paris,  1937,  pp.  306 

This  thesis  presented  to  the  Sorbonne  by  Father  Guthrie  of  Ford- 
ham  University,  is  an  admirable  example  of  how  one  may  approach 
philosophy  from  an  angle  unfamiliar,  for  the  most  part,  to  Scholastics 
and  yet  explain  many  things  they  accounted  for  and  many  perhaps 
that  they  did  not.  One  used  to  the  Scholastics’  vocabulary  may  be 
a  bit  disconcerted  by  the  terminology.  It  recalls  especially  the  modern 
German  existential  philosophers,  Heidegger  and  Husserl,  together 
with  Blondel  and  other  contemporary  French  philosophers  who  place 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  “action.”  For,  this  “introduction  to  the 
problem  of  the  history  of  philosophy”  is  in  reality  a  fairly  complete 
metaphysics  and  epistemology  of  bonum  and  verum,  the  latter  of 
which  is  subordinated  to  the  former.  It  is  an  analysis  of  life  on  the 
run,  of  man’s  never-ceasing  pursuit  of  perfection.  This  urge,  which  is 
called  unrest — “inquietude” — is  not  a  sentiment  or  emotion  but  is 
present  even  in  the  subconscious.  It  is  the  natural  reaching  forward 
of  a  finite  nature. 

This  movement  is  examined  and  found  to  be  of  twofold  aspect. 
It  moves  toward  the  Absolute  Being  and  toward  the  perfection  of 
the  ego.  The  former  aspect  is  called  “existential  unrest,”  the  latter 
“essential  unrest”;  the  one  advances  towards  union  with  the  Absolute, 
the  other  towards  personal  perfection. 

On  the  plane  of  consciousness,  existential  unrest  reveals  itself  in 
the  action  of  the  will  which  strives  towards  union  with  actual  being, 
while  essential  unrest  is  associated  with  the  intellect  because  it  seeks 
the  ideal  and  the  true.  Thus  throughout  human  nature  the  real 
motor  power  is  existential  unrest  attracted  by  bonum.  Essential 
unrest  adapts  what  is  attained  to  the  capacity  of  human  nature  and 
thus  is  a  deterrent  to  the  former  movement. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  point  of  view  is  that  it  does  not  reduce 
philosophy  to  a  series  of  static  concepts,  mathematical  in  their 
rigidity.  Man  is  examined  by  means  of  the  deep  current  of  forward 
striving  which  is  at  the  depth  of  his  being.  We  are  examining  the 
motor  while  it  is  working,  not  while  it  is  at  rest. 

Perhaps  one  now  wonders  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  problem 
of  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  this.  The  fundamental  unrest  of 
man  is  influenced  by  education,  environment,  and  habit.  Why  do 
different  systems  of  philosophy  arise?  Because  the  fundamental  striv¬ 
ing  of  human  nature  has  received  certain  directions  on  the  conscious 
and  physical  planes,  is  deviated  by  experience  and  habit  and  by  a  mis¬ 
placed  or  overemphasized  seeking  of  good  in  some  particular  quarter. 
The  nostalgia  for  being  has  been  allowed  to  run  in  certain  channels 
only. 

Such  an  expose  places  the  idea  of  good  above  that  of  truth  because 
the  former  reveals  the  pulse  of  life,  of  movement,  of  reality  as  we 
know  it.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  no  reproach  is  thereby  intended 
to  those  who  have  treated  the  matter  otherwise.  The  author  simply 
has  another  point  of  view,  which  it  seems  is  legitimate,  since  life  is 
action  and  union,  both  of  which  are  more  intimately  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  good  than  with  that  of  the  true. 

The  book  opens  up  a  new  horizon  for  the  endeavors  of  Scholastic 
philosophers.  Whereas  heretofore  most  Scholastics  have  developed 
and  arranged  fundamental  principles  of  metaphysics  and  epistemology, 
Father  Guthrie  would  now  have  us  turn  our  attention  to  an  exami¬ 


nation  of  the  manifestation  of  the  deepest  current  of  life  and  being, 
that  quest  for  more  perfect  union  with  Absolute  Being  by  a  more 
perfect  realization  of  our  human  nature.  May  this  book  be  a  stimulus 
towards  a  further  development  of  thought  and  serve  as  a  bridge 
between  the  time-honored  Scholastic  philosophy  and  certain  fields  of 
modern  speculation.  William  M.  Kegel. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

LA  PHILOSOPHIE  CHRETIENNE  JUSQU’  A 
DESCARTES  III  —  LES  S Y STEM ATISONS 
SCHOLASTIQUES  DE  LA  PHILOSOPHIE 
CHRETIENNE  (COLLECTION  BIBLIOTHEQUE 
CATHOLIQUE  DES  SCIENCES  RELIGIEUSES) 

B.  Romeyer,  S.  J. 

Bloud  et  Gay,  Paris,  1937,  pp.  186,  12  jr. 

In  the  third  volume  of  his  series,  La  philosophic  chretienne,  Fr. 
Romeyer  undertakes  to  outline  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  period  in  this  long  development:  the  centuries  from  the 
death  of  Augustine  to  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  least  six  names  of  major  importance  for  the  history  of  philosophy 
come  up  for  consideration,  besides  a  host  of  minor  thinkers.  The 
period  includes,  too,  such  fundamental  but  distinct  philosophic  ten¬ 
dencies  as  the  Augustinianism  of  earlier  centuries,  the  new  Aristo- 
telianism,  Thomism,  and  Scotism. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  Fr.  Romeyer  has  accomplished 
a  remarkable  piece  of  synthesis.  He  has  treated  adequately  but 
comprehensively  each  of  the  great  figures  and  each  significant  move¬ 
ment,  combining  wide  scholarship  with  an  intelligent  popularization. 
An  astonishing  amount  of  positive  factual  matter  is  accompanied 
by  critical  discussions  and  original  suggestions  of  great  value  for  a 
student  of  the  period.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  how  the 
conception  of  a  Christian  philosophy  is  insisted  upon  throughout  the 
book.  Neoplatonic,  Aristotelian,  Arabic,  and  Jewish  traditions  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  the  development  of  that  philosophy:  but  they  were 
assimilated  by,  and  not  merely  superimposed  on,  the  essentially 
Christian  source  of  its  inspiration.  Fr.  Romeyer’s  third  volume  is  at 
least  equal  in  erudition,  clarity  of  exposition,  and  interesting  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  preceding  volumes  so  favorably  received  by  the  foreign 
press.  W.  E.  Dooley. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ST.  BONAVENTURE 

Etienne  Gilson 

Translation  by  Dom  Ultyd  Trethowan  and  F.  J.  Sheed 
Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  xii  T  351,  $5.00 

The  study  of  St.  Bonaventure  has  been  comparatively  neglected 
because  he  was  regarded  as  only  a  potential  and  incomplete  St. 
Thomas.  M.  Gilson  shows  that  it  was  not  because  of  ignorance  or 
chance  that  St.  Bonaventure  did  not  become  an  Aristotelian,  for  he 
knew  and  deliberately  rejected  Aristotle.  By  dedicating  himself  to  the 
task  of  continuing  the  teaching  of  Alexander  of  Hales  he  attached 
himself  to  a  doctrine  which  was  the  radical  negation  of  Aristotelian- 
ism.  His  busy  life  did  not  prevent  him  from  bringing  his  doctrine 
to  completion. 

His  approach  to  philosophy  is  quite  different  from  that  of  St. 
Thomas.  For  him  philosophy  is  a  quest,  a  journey  or  ascent  of  the 
soul  to  immediate  knowledge  of  God  and  communion  with  Him. 
We  climb  the  pathway  of  reality  to  God.  Hence  St.  Bonaventure 
holds  that  the  intellect  is  illuminated  by  God.  The  whole  system  of 
St.  Bonaventure  is  closely  analyzed  and  the  relation  of  one  doctrine 
to  another  clearly  shown.  But,  as  M.  Gilson  points  out,  for  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  St.  Bonaventure’s  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  Such  a  doctrine  is  a  way  of  life  and 
cannot  be  described  to  those  who  are  not  living  it. 

This  translation  is  very  timely  since  the  French  edition  is  out  of 
print.  The  complete  omission  of  some  of  the  notes  and  of  con¬ 
siderable  parts  of  others  prevent  it  from  taking  the  place  of  the 
French  edition  for  scholarly  work.  The  bibliography  which  is  appended 
to  the  French  edition  is  also  omitted.  William  C.  Grummel. 
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irjTISTORICALLY  there  have  been,  and  it  seems  there 
must  be,  but  three  ultimate  positions  with  regard 
to  the  problem  of  knowledge.  The  various  schools  fall 
into  three  categories.  The  subjectivist,  or  “idealist,” 
maintains  that  knowledge  is  no  more  than  a  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  knowing  subject;  the  pan-objectivist,  as  the 
American  New  Realist,  that  it  is  simply  a  condition  of 
the  object;  the  traditional  realist  that  it  is  a  correspondence 
of  the  subject  to  the  object.  All  admit  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  “known”  and  “unknown.”  Thus  the 
subjectivist  grants  that  new  ideas  come  to  him,  and  that 
previous  to  their  coming  they  were  unknown;  the  pan- 
objectivist  concedes  objects  unconditioned  by  awareness; 
the  realist  maintains  that  the  subject,  the  object,  and  the 
correspondence  all  pass  from  the  state  of  unknown  to 
known. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  therefore,  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  there  is  such  a  fact  as  the  passing  from  un¬ 
awareness  to  awareness.  The  three  schools  differ  as  to 
what  things  can  so  pass.  One  says,  only  the  subject 
(newly  conditioned);  another,  only  the  object;  the  realist 
says,  both,  plus  the  correspondence.  But  since  the  realist 
has  three  items  to  account  for,  not  merely  one,  he  has  the 
additional  problem  of  determining  the  time  order  in  which 
each  item  puts  in  its  appearance.  For  it  is  not  essential 
to  the  realist  position  that  all  three  items  present  them¬ 
selves  in  awareness  simultaneously. 

The  basic  objection  to  the  purely  subjectivist  position 
is  this:  the  subjectivist  contends  that  the  only  conceivable 
meaning  for  existence  is  existence  in  awareness;  yet  the 
very  coming  into  awareness  involves  a  conceivable  mean¬ 
ing  for  not-in-awareness.  Hence  he  necessarily  postulates 
a  conceivable  status  other  than  that  of  “in  awareness.” 
Nor  is  there  any  escape  from  this  inconsistency  by  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  awarenesses  are  only  “appearances,”  because 
even  appearances  come  and  go,  and  so  imply  another 
status  than  that  of  mere  awareness. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  men  of  high  rank 
in  science  today  who  attempt  to  justify  the  subjectivist, 
or  solipsist,  position.  P.  W.  Bridgman  writes:  “Part  of 
the  hostility  to  the  solipsist  position  is,  I  think,  merely 
due  to  confusion  of  thinking  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  .  .  . 
the  solipsist  position  ...  is  a  simple  statement  of  what 
direct  observation  gives  me,  and  we  have  got  to  adjust 
our  thinking  so  that  it  will  not  seem  repugnant.”1  This 
novel  stand,  novel  for  a  scientist,  is  not  confined  to  Bridge- 
man.  A  recently  published  statement  of  a  famous  physicist 


sets  forth  some  widely-accepted  scientific  “conclusions.” 
The  first  of  these  is,  “No  true,  objective  certitude  about 
an  external  world  is  at  all  attainable.”2 

This  extreme  subjectivism  would  seem  to  be  the  end- 
result  of  the  scientific  philosophy  of  Ernst  Mach  who 
maintained  that  science  consists  in  constructing  models 
of  what  we  choose  to  think  nature  or  reality  is  like.3  We 
do  construct  models,  it  is  true,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  know  nothing  except  the  model,  because  we  first 
knew  some  things  which  suggested  the  model.  The  model 
is  intended  merely  to  help  us  remember  what  we  have 
discovered,  and  to  forecast  the  lines  of  future  discoveries. 
It  is  an  instrument  for  organization  and  research,  and  the 
model  can  be  re-modeled  as  we  go  along.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  we  are  re-modeling  external  reality. 
Today  the  mechanical  model  is  being  replaced  by  the 
mathematical  model.  Mathematicians  invent  new  symbols 
for  new  entities  of  whose  existence  they  have  merely  an 
inkling.  "That  is,”  says  Bridgman,  “we  have  here  in¬ 
vented  or  created  a  concept,  and  after  the  invention  of  it, 
it  acts  as  if  it  had  existence.”4  Couple  this  admission  with 
the  following  and  you  have  pure  subjectivism:  “direct 
experience  embraces  only  the  things  in  my  consciousness 
— sense  impressions  and  various  sorts  of  cerebrations — 
and  naught  else.”5  Some  of  these,  he  says,  “I  describe  as 
external  to  myself,  and  others  I  recognize  as  internal,  and 
possibly  there  are  features  where  the  decision  is  difficult.” 
Since  Bridgman  gives  no  rule  by  which  we  describe 
things  as  external,  or  decide  the  difficult  cases,  or  what 
external  facts,  if  any,  correspond  to  our  cerebrations,  we 
have  no  way  of  making  science  anything  but  a  study  of 
our  own  subjective  experiences.  According  to  Sir  William 
Dampier,6  Russell  and  WTitehead  in  their  Principia 
Mathematica  contend  that  although  our  models  are  purely 
subjective  constructs,  still  “we  can  infer  that  something 
exists  independently  of  our  thoughts  about  it,  and  that  in 
some  unknown  way  the  relations  between  its  parts  corre¬ 
spond  with  those  of  our  model.”  Here  again  the  "unknown 
way”  reduces  this  agnostic  realism  to  pure  subjectivism. 

The  American  New  Realists  made  a  bold  break  for 
freedom  from  this  subjectivist  prison  by  asserting  that 
consciousness  is  never  “in  the  skull,”  but  always  “out 
there.”7  Holt  and  others  use  the  example  of  a  search¬ 
light  playing  on  distant  objects;  consciousness  is  not  the 
lamp  itself  but  the  distant  illuminated  patch  of  the  world. 
This  was  surely  a  rash  attempt  to  make  science  objective. 
But  if  awareness  is  confined  entirely  within  the  object. 
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so  that  no  one  else  has  an  awareness  of  it,  then  con¬ 
sciousness  has  only  changed  prisons  and  is  still  subjected 
to  solitary  confinement  within  a  self. 

Pure  subjectivism  and  pure  objectivism  limit  the  whole 
of  experience  to  a  mere  condition  of  the  self,  very  much 
as  being  well  or  ill  is  limited  to  the  self;  but  neither  satis¬ 
fies  the  requisites  of  knowledge.  For  knowledge  we  must 
accept  both  subject  and  object,  and  then  try  to  see  how 
we  can  know  that  they  correspond.  That  alone  is  genuine 
realism.  The  correspondence  theory  of  knowledge  has 
often  been  pooh-poohed  because,  it  is  said,  we  sometimes 
discover  that  the  object  does  not  correspond  to  the 
thought.  How  we  could  ever  discover  the  non-corre¬ 
spondence  without  invoking  another  correspondence  we 
are  not  told.  But  here  is  an  example.  Our  eyes  present 
the  plane  surface  of  Daytona  Beach.  On  closer  investi¬ 
gation  we  discover  that  it  is  not  a  plane  at  all,  but  gran¬ 
ular.  We  take  a  grain  of  the  sand  to  the  laboratory  and 
discover  that  it  again  is  made  up  of  smaller  crystals;  the 
crystals,  of  atoms;  the  atoms,  of  subatomic  particles.  So 
where  is  the  correspondence  to  the  plane  surface  reported 
by  the  eyes?  We  answer  that  in  the  case  of  material 
things  correspondence  has  degrees.  If  the  correspondence 
is  exact  to  a  given  degree,  then  it  is,  to  that  degree,  true 
correspondence.  If  I  state  the  law  of  gravitation  for  the 
solar  system  and  then  discover  that  it  must  be  modified 
for  molecular  distances,  I  can  still  hold  correspondence 
on  the  large  scale.  If  I  say  that  steam  exerts  an  equal 
pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  a  boiler,  I  do  not  mean 
that  areas  the  size  of  a  molecule  have  a  constant  and 
equal  pressure.  If  I  say  that  light  spreads  out  from  its 
source  with  an  even  front,  I  can  have  correspondence 
with  fact  on  any  ordinarily  measurable  scale;  that  degree 
of  correspondence  is  not  destroyed  by  the  photo-electric 
effect,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  light  has  the  character 
of  minute  particles. 

If  a  statement  about  the  structure  or  laws  of  natural 
objects  corresponds  to  the  objects  on  a  given  scale,  but 
does  not  correspond  on  a  finer  scale,  that  fact  does  not 
entitle  us  to  assert  that  there  is  no  correspondence  what¬ 
ever.  If  I  say  that  a  piece  of  cloth  has  a  basket-weave, 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  individual  fibers  also  have  that 
weave.  Because  footprints  in  the  sand  have  a  certain 
recognizable  direction,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  grains  of  sand  in  the  footprints  have  a  direction. 
Yet  there  are  philosophizing  scientists  who,  because  there 
is  not  the  same  type  of  laws  and  order  on  a  small  scale 
as  on  a  large  scale,  assert  that  there  is  no  correspondence 
between  concept  and  object,  and  even  that  there  is  no 
object  at  all.  They  conclude  that  all  our  concepts  are  no 
more  than  mere  mental  constructs,  that  each  new  concept 
is  constructed  out  of  or  suggested  by  nothing  more  than 
the  old  concepts.  Thus  science  is  simply  a  subjective 
development  of  the  self,  without  any  object  about  which 
to  do  our  thinking. 

But  surely  our  concepts  must  begin  somewhere.  They 
begin,  in  fact,  with  primitive  experiences,  such  as  seeing. 
Seeing,  let  us  say,  is  an  experience  of  a  hand  and  a  table; 


in  that  primitive  awareness  the  two  are  on  a  par.  If  I 
later  discover  the  hand  to  be  “me”  and  the  table  “not-me,” 
I  can  not  rule  out  the  “not-me”  as  non-existent,  for  from 
the  very  start  it  was  presented  on  a  par  with  the  “me.” 
I  might,  of  course,  rule  out  both  the  hand  and  the  table, 
and  become  only  a  soul,  as  Berkeley  wished,  but  even  as 
a  mere  soul  I  still  have  the  experience  of  the  “me”  as 
distinct  from  the  “not-me.”  Hence  to  say  that  all  experi¬ 
ence  presents  only  the  subject  is  to  falsify  the  very  primi¬ 
tive  data  from  which  our  concepts  are  derived  and  upon 
which  they  always  ultimately  rest. 

The  subjectivist,  after  discovering  that  it  is  the  subject 
which  does  the  seeing,  feeling  and  thinking,  arbitrarily 
rules  that  it  can  never  see,  feel,  or  think  anything  but 
itself- — in  open  defiance  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  process 
began  (and  is  continued)  with  the  non-self  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  self.  As  a  content  of  awareness,  both 
subject  and  object  have  the  same  status  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  it  is  as  impossible  rationally  to  reject  the  one  as 
to  reject  the  other.  Pure  subjectivism  is  thus  no  less  an 
outrage  against  the  facts  of  awareness  than  is  pan-objec¬ 
tivism.  These  aberrations  cannot  be  charged  to  the  primal 
source  of  knowledge,  they  are  due  to  the  contamination  of 
that  source  by  the  interpolation  of  later  and  arbitrary 
opinion  within  the  original  evidence. 

Nor  may  we  rule  out  facts  that  cannot  be  measured 
on  a  graduated  scale.  Among  such  facts  which  come 
within  the  purview  of  science  are  those  of  abstraction 
and  inference.  When  I  abstract  from  the  shape  of  a  thing 
and  consider  only  its  color,  that  process  is  as  much  an 
awareness  as  seeing  the  color  and  the  shape  to  begin  with. 
If  my  hand  and  my  neighbor’s  are  so  much  alike  that  I 
cannot  tell  which  is  mine  until  I  pinch  or  move  it,  then 
infer  that  it  is  mine,  the  inference  is  as  much  an  aware¬ 
ness  as  is  seeing.  And  when  I  abstract  certain  elements 
from  an  experience  and  compare  them  with  elements  in 
another  experience,  I  am  immediately  aware  of  the  abstrac¬ 
tion,  the  comparison  and  the  similarity  or  difference.  That 
not  all  these  operations  are  not  spread  out  in  space  and 
capable  of  being  registered  in  pointer-readings  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  their  being  facts. 

The  scientist  finds  pointer-readings  serviceable  in  classi¬ 
fying  certain  kinds  of  facts  and  in  projecting  new  experi¬ 
ments,  but  that  gives  him  no  warrant  for  saying  that  we 
know  only  pointer-readings.  The  mathematician  translates 
the  pointer-readings  into  mathematical  symbols,  and  by 
manipulating  the  symbols,  performs  an  experiment  on  the 
world  in  absentia.  But  that  gives  him  no  right  to  assert 
that  we  know  nothing  except  the  symbols.  Nature  acts 
with  necessity,  not  freely;  hence  mathematical  deductions 
should  parallel  nature’s  performance.  Yet  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  symbols  are  tags  for  abstractions  and  gen¬ 
eralizations,  and  so  we  cannot  expect  to  discover  in  the 
external  world  the  concrete  and  exact  counterpart  of  these 
mathematical  entities.  Nor  may  we  safely  push  the  mathe¬ 
matical  application  beyond  the  scale  on  which  the  original 
measurements  were  taken,  as  the  quanta  have  abundantly 
demonstrated.  If  the  measurements  give  only  averages 
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we  cannot  expect  mathematics  to  detail  for  us  the  per¬ 
formances  of  individual  particles.  The  probability  symbol 
Mf  cannot  decide  whether  light  is  waves  or  particles,  or 
both  or  neither,  but  it  does  account  for  light  phenomena 
within  given  limits.  Surely  it  does  not  mean  that  light  is 
nothing  but  ML 

Another  mistake  of  the  subjectivists  is  to  suppose  that 
in  order  to  discover  correspondence  I  must  compare  my 
mind  with  the  object  to  see  if  the  two  correspond.  I  do 
not  compare  my  mind  with  anything.  I  compare  one 
objective  concept  or  image  with  another  objective  concept 
or  image.  In  most  cases  there  will  be  only  partial  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  by  abstraction  I  can  separate  out  the  parts 
which  do  correspond.  Often,  too,  the  parts  separated  out 
could  not  exist  by  themselves  in  that  isolated  fashion,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  their  being  thought  of  in  that  fashion. 
Different  people  with  different  interests  will  make  different 
abstractions,  and  yet  all  of  these  may  be  verified  in  the 
same  existential  object.  If,  to  use  an  old  example,  the 
birch  rod  is  differently  regarded  by  the  schoolboy,  the 
botanist,  the  chemist,  the  physicist,  and  the  social  scientist, 
these  several  abstractive  views  do  not  invalidate  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  the  rod  itself.  The  rod  can  at  one  and  the 
same  time  be  a  threat  in  the  hand  of  the  task-master,  a 


specimen  of  the  genus  betula,  a  concatenation  of  molecules, 
an  elastic  system,  and  an  outmoded  instrument  of  boy 
culture.  In  a  similar  way  mathematical  constructs,  or  even 
alternative  methods  of  treatment,  as  the  mechanical,  rela¬ 
tivist  and  quantum  mathematics,  may  all  be  entirely  com¬ 
patible  with  the  objective  world  of  pure  metaphysics  and 
of  everyday  common  sense.  The  mind,  with  full  aware¬ 
ness  of  what  it  is  doing,  can  prescind,  abstract,  compare, 
analyze  and  make  inferences  from  its  data  without  dis¬ 
turbing  or  mutilating  the  data  themselves.  They  still  stand 
as  they  are.  It  is  only  the  neglect  of  attention  to  what  the 
mind  is  doing  with  the  original  delivery  of  immediate  ex¬ 
perience  that  undermines  the  wholesome  realism  which 
both  science  and  philosophy  should  engender. 
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Editor’s  Note:  In  a  previous  article  the  author  proposed  his  problem 
thus:  "Is  there  in  man’s  nature  considered  absolutely,  that  is,  according 
to  its  essential  makeup,  a  natural  desire  for’’  his  " supernatural  per¬ 
fection.  .  .  After  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  Thomistic  texts  he 
concluded  that:  " According  to  the  Angelic  Doctor  this  desire,  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  essence,  is  not  an  act  of  the  will,  but  a  natural  inclination 
which  he  clearly  differentiates  from  every  actual  exercise  of  the  will." 
The  present  essay  elaborates  the  author's  interpretation  of  this  view. 

N  THIS  second  article  we  should  like  to  set  forth  the 
metaphysical  explanation  of  what  we  have  concluded 
was  the  real  opinion  of  St.  Thomas  as  to  the  natural  desire 
man  has  to  see  God.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  our  intention 
to  show  how  this  desire  comes  under  the  general  principles 
of  Thomistic  psychology  as  applied  to  the  human  will. 
Phenomenology  of  Man’s  Voluntary  Activity  According 

to  St.  Thomas 

The  deliberate  exercise  of  the  will,  as  revealed  by  psy¬ 
chological  experience,  is  essentially  the  adherence  of  the 
will  to  a  particular  object,  to  a  concrete  good,  to  a  deter¬ 
mined  form  of  human  perfection. 

Our  voluntary  activity  is  not,  however,  made  up  of  a 
series  of  independent  unconnected  acts,  each  one  of  which 
would  be  complete  and  self-perfecting.  On  the  contrary, 
our  activity  presents  itself  as  a  continuous  movement  to¬ 
wards  a  term  of  which  it  is  the  progressive  actualization. 
The  explanation  is  that,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  every 
particular  action  of  the  will  necessarily  implies  the  desire 
for  a  last  end,  that  is,  for  a  good  desired  for  itself  and  by 
reason  of  which  all  other  objects  are  desired.  Man  acts 


necessarily  for  a  last  end  to  which  he  refers  every  exercise 
of  his  activity.  In  every  one  of  his  actions  he  has  always 
before  his  mind’s  eye  some  ultimate  good,  some  form  of 
total  perfection  freely  chosen  by  him  and  expressing  his 
ideal,  the  use  he  wishes  to  make  of  his  life,  the  manner  in 
which  he  wishes  to  develop  himself  and  his  capabilities,  all 
of  which  holds  for  him  the  place  of  a  supreme  good.  His 
activity  thus  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  continuous 
movement,  a  fieri  which  tends  towards  the  realization  of 
this  last  term.  The  goal  of  this  movement  may  shift  and 
change,  but  the  movement  itself  always  remains  a  suc¬ 
cessive  becoming.  For  St.  Thomas  there  is  always  at  the 
beginning  of  the  activity  of  a  rational  being  a  first  tending 
towards,  a  choice  which  falls  upon  a  determined  form  of 
perfection  and  of  the  being’s  total  realization  of  itself.  This 
is  the  reason  why  man’s  entire  destiny  is  really  bound  up 
with  each  of  his  acts.  Man’s  ability  to  act  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  nature  is  also  his  ability  to  set  up  a  final  goal 
for  himself  and  to  direct  his  activity  thereunto. 

But  if  man  does  of  necessity  so  propose  to  himself  an 
ultimate  end  of  his  activity,  the  reason  can  only  be  that  he 
has  in  his  makeup  a  natural  disposition  which  is  formed 
beforehand  in  his  will,  and  which  conditions  every  exercise 
of  his  will.  St.  Thomas  called  this  natural  disposition  the 
primal  act  of  the  volitive  faculty. 

This  primal  act  is  a  real  predetermination  of  the  activity 
of  the  will,  and  is  the  necessary  form  of  its  exercise.  It  is 
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a  form  naturally  written  into  the  will  which  assigns  to  the 
will  its  object;  not  indeed  the  concrete  determinations  of 
this  object,  but  its  formal  conditions.  There  is  therefore  in 
every  exercise  of  free  will  an  object  necessarily  desired  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  all  other  objects  and  all  other  particular 
goods  are  necessarily  desired:  this  is  the  beatitudo  in  com- 
muni,  or  the  good,  the  complete  perfection  of  human  nature 
considered  in  its  abstract  conditions.  When  man  freely 
exercises  his  will  by  tending  towards  an  object  or  some 
particular  good,  he  only  determines  concretely  with  regard 
to  this  same  particular  object  that  which,  in  the  first  act  of 
his  will,  he  wishes  necessarily  but  in  an  undetermined 
fashion;  he  only  gives  body  and  matter  to  the  natural  form 
of  his  act.  This  is  why  every  subsequent  individual  con¬ 
crete  act  of  the  will  supposes,  at  least  implicitly,  a  concrete 
and  freely  chosen  conception  of  the  beatitudo  in  communi, 
of  that  complete  perfection  of  man’s  nature  necessarily  de¬ 
sired  by  man  in  every  exercise  of  his  will.  It  is  to  this 
concrete  form  of  ultimate  perfection  that  the  particular  ob¬ 
ject  desired  is  referred. 

The  primal  act  of  the  will  constitutes  then  a  part,  a 
principle  of  the  voluntary  act  taken  in  its  entirety.  Though 
in  itself  incomplete,  this  act  is  nevertheless  in  itself  a  de¬ 
termination  of  the  will,  and  as  such  implies  a  principle  of 
determination  which  can  only  be  some  knowledge  of  the 
object  desired.  And  so  it  is  that  the  primal  act  of  willing 
requires  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  last  end  and  of  beati¬ 
tude  naturally  desired.  True  enough,  this  knowledge  is  of 
an  abstract  nature;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  but  knowledge  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  the  beatitude  naturally  desired. 
Then  again,  this  is  also  a  natural  knowledge;  for  whatever 
is  naturally  desired  must  also  be  naturally  known.  As  a 
consequence,  we  have  a  knowledge  that  is  not  acquired  but 
is  in  a  certain  sense  innate:  innate,  not  indeed  in  the  form 
of  actual  knowledge,  but  in  the  form  of  a  habit,  habitus,  or 
of  a  natural  disposition  which  of  itself  passes  into  act  in 
every  exercise  of  the  volitive  faculty.  Man  has  therefore 
a  natural  knowledge,  in  an  abstract  form,  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  his  perfection  and  of  his  last  end,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  which  he  wills  necessarily,  at  least  in  an  implicit 
manner,  in  every  exercise  of  volition.  Man’s  perfection 
and  last  end  are  the  object  of  the  primal  act  of  his  will. 

Still,  the  primal  act  of  volition  is  not  yet  the  absolutely 
first  principle  of  volitional  activity.  In  fact,  every  act 
constitutes  the  exercise  of  an  operative  potency;  the  voli¬ 
tional  act  thus  becomes  the  exercise  of  the  will  considered 
as  an  active  potency,  of  the  voluntas  ut  potentia  (will  as 
potency),  of  the  virtus  volendi  (power  of  willing),  as  St. 
Thomas  calls  it.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  will  considered 
precisely  as  a  potency?  We  can  deduce  the  answer  to 
this  question  from  the  nature  of  the  act  of  the  will.  This 
act  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  inclination,  a  tendency, 
a  movement  of  the  will  towards  an  object  or  towards  a 
particular  good;  in  fine,  a  determined  definite  movement, 
one  directed  by  knowledge  of  the  good  desired.  Con¬ 
sidered  precisely  as  a  potency,  the  will  can  thus  be  only 
a  movement  that  must  be  directed,  an  inclination  that  is  to 
be  determined:  for  this  movement,  this  inclination  which 


makes  up  the  act  of  volition,  cannot  be  produced  solely  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  object  thus  desired.  How,  indeed, 
could  a  cognition,  in  itself  only  the  representation  of  an 
object,  produce  an  inclination  or  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
such  a  movement?  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  principle  of  the  act 
of  the  will,  the  cognition  of  an  object  desired  can  only  be 
the  formal  cause  of  the  determined  movement  which  con¬ 
stitutes  that  act.  This  cognition  or  knowledge  presupposes 
then  a  movement  to  be  determined,  and  this  movement  is 
nothing  but  the  will  considered  as  a  potency — the  virtus 
volendi  (power  of  willing).  Of  itself  this  virtus  volendi 
constitutes  a  movement  or  tendency  which  is  prior  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  will,  a  movement  towards  anything 
that  can  be  desired  by  the  will  either  freely  or  naturally;  a 
movement,  therefore,  towards  the  entire  good,  towards  the 
whole  perfection  which  can  be  desired  in  any  manner  what¬ 
ever  by  man;  a  movement  towards  the  good,  towards 
perfection,  towards  human  happiness  in  its  most  general 
acceptation;  a  movement  which  the  primal  act  of  the  will 
and  all  subsequent  volitions  only  determine.  This  inward 
motion  is  evidently  innate;  it  is  therefore  not  subsequent  to 
cognition,  and  can  be  actively  exercised  in  the  form  of  an 
act  of  the  will  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  will¬ 
ing  can  know  its  object  by  natural  or  acquired  knowledge. 

Such  are  the  conditions  of  voluntary  activity  which  a 
reflexive  analysis  of  the  exercise  of  the  will,  considered  as 
it  appears  in  experience,  permits  us  to  state  precisely.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  these 
rational  conditions  of  the  activity  of  the  will,  so  far  as  the 
principles  of  “will-psychology”  permit  us  to  determine  that 
meaning. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Volitional  Activity 

Metaphysically  and  with  regard  to  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  being,  the  will  is  nothing  but  the  expression,  in  a 
spiritual  being,  of  the  necessary  adherence  of  every  being 
to  its  form,  and  to  the  perfection,  which  is  the  plenitude  of 
the  form  of  that  being.  This  necessary  adherence  of 
every  being  to  its  form  and  to  everything  related  to  its 
form  takes  its  origin  from  the  first  condition  of  being,  which 
demands  that  every  being  become  itself  by  realizing  its 
form.  And  form  is  precisely  that  which  makes  the  being 
what  it  is  and  expresses  its  capacity  for  existence.  Thus 
we  find  in  every  being  a  necessary  direction  towards  a  per¬ 
fection  which  is  its  good.  This  ordination  is  expressed  in 
the  nature  of  the  being  by  a  necessary  inclination  towards 
this  perfection,  towards  this  good.  This  natural  inclina¬ 
tion,  the  moving  and  directing  principle  of  the  being’s 
whole  activity,  has  its  roots  in  the  very  nature  of  being,  and 
like  nature  itself  is  produced  by  God,  Who  in  bringing  the 
being  into  existence  moves  it  towards  its  term  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  own  conditions. 

This  divine  movement,  though  found  in  every  created 
thing,  does  not  in  reality  operate  in  the  same  manner  in  all 
beings.  In  the  inferior  beings,  incapable  of  cognition,  it 
takes  the  appearance  of  an  innate  appetite  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  term:  a  pondus  naturae  which  is  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  nature  of  the  being  and  moves  it  to  its  act  in 
a  completely  determined  manner. 
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In  the  higher  creatures,  however,  this  inclination  to¬ 
wards  a  being’s  own  good,  instead  of  being  diffused  (so  to 
speak )  throughout  its  entire  nature,  of  becoming  one  with 
that  nature,  is  centered  in  an  adapted  operative  potency 
emanating  of  course  from  nature  itself  but  distinct  never¬ 
theless  from  it:  a  potency,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
express  by  its  activity  the  tendency  of  a  being  towards  its 
good  and  perfection.  Such  in  the  spiritual  being  is  the 
will,  considered  as  a  potency,  the  virtus  volendi:  it  is  the 
faculty  or  organ  through  the  agency  of  which  the  tendency 
of  this  being  towards  its  perfection  and  its  good  must  find 
expression.  Of  itself — considered  that  is  as  mere  potency, 
and  prior  to  its  operation — ’the  will  is  a  movement  towards 
the  entire  good  of  the  being  taken  in  the  widest  possible 
sense;  namely,  in  so  far  as  this  good  includes  all  that  the 
being  can  possibly  wish  for,  every  form  of  good  and  per¬ 
fection,  every  possible  object  of  the  will.  Furthermore,  by 
its  actuation  but  not  of  itself,  the  will  as  potency  will 
express  the  actual  and  concrete  finality  of  the  being:  that 
is  to  say,  its  necessary  tendency  towards  the  perfection 
corresponding  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  nature  of 
the  being.1 

Taken  thus  as  a  potency,  precisely  as  such  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  operation,  the  will  is  a  movement  towards 
the  complete  good  of  the  being;  an  innate  movement  subse¬ 
quent  to  no  cognition  of  its  object.  The  will  resembles  in 
this  respect  the  innate  appetite  of  inferior  beings;  for,  as 
St.  Thomas  says,  “What  belongs  to  nature  as  such  obtains 
even  in  intellectual  beings.”2  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
will  differs  essentially  from  the  appetite  of  lower  creatures 
as  regards  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  Lower  beings  are 
moved  by  their  innate  appetite  towards  their  particular 
good  and  to  their  act.  This  appetite  necessarily  determines 
their  activities  with  regard  both  to  the  specification  and  to 
the  exercise  of  this  activity;  not  simply,  that  is,  according 
to  the  modalities  and  the  object  of  this  exercise,  but  even 
by  the  necessary  setting-in-motion  of  this  same  exercise 
whenever  the  required  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Such  however  is  not  the  case  with  the  spiritual  being 
ordained  by  nature  to  move  itself,  to  judge  for  itself  con¬ 
cerning  its  own  particular  good,  to  determine  itself  regard¬ 
ing  this  good  and  regarding  that  which  it  desires  to  be.  In 
Scholastic  terminology,  a  spiritual  being  is  ordained  to  be 
the  cause  of  its  own  act  with  respect  to  the  exercise,  the 
form,  and  the  end  of  the  act.  Thus  it  is  that  the  activity 
of  the  spiritual  being  and  the  exercise  of  its  volitive  faculty 
is  that  of  a  being,  moved  indeed  by  another,  but  one  which 
must  at  the  same  time  move  itself  to  its  act:  agit  movens 
motum  (an  agent  acting  though  itself  acted  upon),  as  the 
Schoolmen  say.  In  such  a  being,  therefore,  the  received 
motion  cannot  be  the  totally  determining  movement.  Of 
course,  this  movement  which  constitutes  the  will  as  a  po¬ 
tency  implies  a  transcendental  relation  to  a  term  that  is 
the  adequate  object  of  the  act  of  volition;  but  this  motion 
becomes  effective  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  spiritual 
being  moves  itself  towards  its  goal.  In  order  that  the  being 
may  tend  towards  this  term  to  which  it  has  been  left  un¬ 
determined,  it  must  know  the  term.  Hence  the  movement 


towards  good  that  constitutes  the  will  can  be  exercised  to 
that  extent  only  to  which  the  subject  willing  is  capable  of 
knowing  the  object  to  which  it  is  thus  moved.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  volitional  activity  ■ — the  will  in  act  ( voluntas 
actualis) — 3s  not  concretely  determined  as  to  its  exercise, 
nor  to  its  specification  or  end,  prior  to  the  cognition  of  the 
good  desired;  although  we  must  admit  at  the  same  time 
that  the  will,  considered  as  a  potency,  is  necessarily  or¬ 
dained  to  its  term.  But  this  ordering  of  the  will  to  its  term 
is  essentially  a  metaphysical  one  and  is  of  itself  uncon¬ 
scious  since  it  is  not  consequent  upon  the  knowledge  of  its 
object.  It  exerts  influence  on  the  exercise  of  the  will  only 
in  so  far  as  the  subject  willing  can  rise  to  a  consciousness 
of  its  object.  From  the  psychological  standpoint,  then,  the 
will  as  potency  is  undetermined  and  implies  no  relation  to 
any  particular  good;  and  it  is  precisely  the  exercise  of  the 
will  that  constitutes  this  determination,  of  which  the  good 
known  is  the  formal  principle. 

In  man  this  determination  or  actuation  of  the  will  takes 
place  in  two  stages  which  constitute  the  primal  and  the 
secondary  act  of  man’s  faculty,  and  which  express  as  such 
the  necessary  inclinations  of  human  nature  to  its  complete 
perfection  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  proper  to  that 
nature. 

These  two  acts  of  the  will  (the  second  is  only  the  first 
brought  to  total  achievement)  correspond  to  the  double 
aspect  under  which  we  may  consider  human  nature  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  perfection  and  to  the  two  stages  of  the  realization 
of  this  perfection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  human  perfection 
connotes  two  successive  stages  in  its  realization.  If  man 
could  possess  naturally— as  pure  spirits  actually  do  possess 
—  the  totality  of  the  determinations  of  his  essence  and  the 
complete  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  would  cleave  to  this 
perfection  immediately  from  the  very  first  exercise  of  voli¬ 
tion;  and  he  would  do  so  by  a  natural  act  of  the  will,  an 
act  subsequent  upon  the  natural  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  himself.  He  would  in  this  way  possess  in  its  entirety 
the  object  which  answers  to  his  natural  desire  for  perfec¬ 
tion  and  happiness.  In  the  exercise  of  such  a  volition, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  distinguish  a  primal  and  a 
secondary  act;  for  both  would  be  found  identified  in  one 
and  the  same  natural  act.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with 
human  nature.  Human  nature  does  not  possess  of  itself 
the  sum  total  of  the  determinations  by  which  man  is  con¬ 
stituted  perfect  according  to  his  form,  but  only  the  sum  of 
his  essential  determinations  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  homo 
simpliciter  (man  as  man).3  Thus,  in  possessing  his  nature, 
man  possesses  his  complete  and  ultimate  perfection  only 
inchoatively.  Human  nature  considered  in  its  essential 
conditions  is  only  the  rough  sketch,  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  realization— in  a  word,  the  first  act  of  man’s 
complete  perfection  bearing  within  itself,  together  with  the 
demand  for  its  realization,  the  prefiguration  of  this  same 
realization  according  to  its  abstract  and  formal  essential 
conditions.  This  realization  of  human  perfection  is  the 
work  of  man’s  own  activity,  by  which  man  gives  himself 
the  determination  of  his  own  form  in  the  secondary  act.  By 
these  determinations  man  freely  perfects  himself  in  accord- 
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ance  with  what  he  wishes  to  make  of  himself  and  with  the 
concrete  form  of  total  perfection  which  he  deems  to  be  the 
ultimate  good  for  him.  We  are  here  speaking  of  a  suc¬ 
cessive  realization;  for  every  exercise  of  human  activity  is 
such,  bound  up  as  it  is  with  matter  and  the  conditions  of 
matter.  Each  particular  action  completes  this  realization 
according  to  an  indefinitely  progressive  fieri.  This  is  the 
dual  state  in  which  human  nature  can  be  considered  with 
reference  to  its  perfection.  To  these  two  complementary 
states  of  human  nature  considered  in  relation  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  its  perfection,  there  corresponds  the  double  deter¬ 
mination,  itself  complementary,  of  man’s  will  with  regard 
to  that  will’s  primal  and  secondary  acts. 

There  corresponds  to  the  natural  essential  condition  of 
human  nature,  which  is  the  first  act  of  the  realization  of  its 
perfection,  a  primal  act  of  the  will  by  which  man  wills 
himself  to  be  naturally  and  necessarily  just  what  he  is 
naturally  and  necessarily,  and  wills  at  the  same  time  the 
demands  for  the  completion  and  perfection  of  his  nature 
exactly  as  these  demands  are  imprinted  in  his  nature;  that 
is,  according  to  the  essential  plan  of  this  completion  and 
this  perfection. 

And  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature  in  the  secondary 
act,  there  is  a  corresponding  deliberate  exercise  of  the  will 
by  which  man  determines  freely  and  concretely  what  he 
naturally  wills  in  an  abstract  manner.  To  this  double 
determination  must  correspond,  as  principle  of  the  de¬ 
termination,  a  double  knowledge  of  man’s  complete  good. 
His  natural  act  of  the  will,  the  primal  act  of  his  will’s 
determination,  implies  a  natural  cognition  of  his  good,  al¬ 
though  this  cognition  is  abstract  and  formal:  that  is,  a 
cognition  of  the  essential  conditions  of  man’s  perfection  as 
they  are  naturally  imprinted  in  the  first  stage  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  perfection.  Man’s  free  will  supposes  an  ac¬ 
quired  and  concrete  knowledge  of  what  he  deems  his 
highest  good,  and  of  that  concrete  form  of  his  entire  per¬ 
fection  which  he  wills  to  effect  and  towards  which  he 
directs  the  particular  good  which  is  the  object  of  his  act. 

Evidently  neither  this  twofold  knowledge  nor  the  primal 
and  secondary  acts  of  the  will  are  separable  elements  of  a 
voluntary  act,  any  more  than  the  two  states  in  which  we 
considered  human  nature  with  reference  to  the  realization 
of  its  perfection.  But  these  two  states  are  constituent  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  exercise  of  voluntary  activity  taken  in  its 
entirety,  and  they  must  of  necessity  be  found  in  every 
concrete  act  of  volition. 

Thus  this  determination  of  the  metaphysical  conditions 
for  the  exercise  of  man’s  volitional  activity  will  permit  us 
to  account  for  the  different  aspects  of  this  exercise  which 
reflexive  analysis  has  enabled  us  to  discover.  Metaphysi¬ 
cally  considered,  the  movement  towards  good  which  estab¬ 
lishes  the  will  as  a  potency,  the  primal  act  of  the  will,  and 
its  determination  in  secondary  acts  appear  as  the  successive 
expressions  of  this  essential  and  fundamental  tendency  of 
human  nature  towards  the  full  actuation  of  its  capability 
for  existence  and  its  capacity  for  perfection. 

The  primal  act  of  the  will,  then,  is  essentially  a  primary, 
natural,  and  necessary  determination  of  the  virtus  volendi 


which  expresses  according  to  its  abstract  and  formal  con¬ 
ditions  the  ultimate  perfection  that  must  be  realized  in 
human  nature  in  order  that  that  nature  be  fully  what  it 
should  be.  To  put  it  briefly,  this  first  act  expresses  the 
finality  of  human  nature.  This  natural  act  of  the  will  is 
the  principle  of  all  the  volitions  in  second  act,  for  these 
latter  are  nothing  but  the  concrete  determination  freely 
chosen  by  the  wishing-subject  of  what  he  naturally  wills  in 
an  abstract  manner.  Thus  in  every  exercise  of  volitional 
activity  man  seeks  only  one  thing:  to  effect  an  equilibrium 
in  the  internal  movement,  in  the  dynamism  of  volition 
through  the  instrumentality  of  deliberate  acts  of  the  will. 
The  human  will  approaches  each  particular  object,  then, 
with  this  first  necessary  intention  of  attaining  its  complete 
perfection;  a  perfection  which  in  accordance  with  its  es¬ 
sential  conditions  it  necessarily  and  constantly  wills  in  its 
every  activity,  even  in  its  adherence  to  the  morally  evil 
object  which  diverts  it  from  that  perfection.4 

To  complete  this  analysis  of  the  metaphysical  conditions 
for  the  exercise  of  human  volition  we  must  still  determine 
what  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Thomas  is  that  ultimate  and 
complete  perfection,  the  object  of  the  primal  act  of  volition, 
towards  which  man  tends  necessarily  in  every  exercise  of 
his  will. 

This  object  can  only  be  the  completion  of  that  perfection 
of  which  human  nature  is  a  mere  sketch  and  the  beginning: 
for  it  is  precisely  the  demand  for  this  completion  that  is 
expressed  by  the  primal  act  of  volition.  St.  Thomas  puts 
the  matter  quite  clearly: 

Nothing  can  be  ordered  to  an  end  unless  there  preexist  in  it  some 
proportion  to  that  end,  that  from  this  proportion  there  may  arise  in  the 
thing  some  desire  for  its  end.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  found 
in  the  thing  a  certain  natural  beginning  (inchoatio)  of  its  end:  for 
nothing  desires  except  inasmuch  as  it  desires  some  likeness  of  that  end. 
Thus  there  is  in  human  nature  itself  some  natural  inception  of  the  very 
good  which  is  proportionate  to  human  nature.  5 

Considered  absolutely  then  and  according  to  his  es¬ 
sential  conditions,  man  wills  in  the  primal  act  of  his  voli¬ 
tional  faculty  the  natural  ultimate  end  of  which  his  nature 
is  the  inchoatio  and  which  corresponds  to  the  natural 
exigencies  of  his  nature  for  completion.  It  is  this  form  of 
final  perfection  which  man  knows  naturally  according  to 
his  essential  condition  and  which  he  wills  necessarily  in 
every  exercise  of  his  will. 

It  follows  that  this  end  is  also  one  that  man  can  realize 
by  his  active  natural  capacities  and  by  the  natural  use  of 
the  operative  potencies  of  his  nature  considered  absolutely. 
For  to  this  natural  exigency  there  must  correspond  natural 
capacities  for  realization,  as  well  as  natural  conditions  for 
the  exercise  of  these  same  capacities,  all  of  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  man  may  attain  the  term  he  naturally 
wills. 

Thus  in  a  form  that  expresses  the  essential  points  of  its 
perfection,  natural  volition  accounts  for  the  necessary  di¬ 
rection  of  human  nature  towards  its  last  end;  that  is,  to 
that  degree  of  complete  perfection  which  it  can  realize  and 
which  it  must  obtain  to  achieve  the  quietatio  appetitus 
(repose  of  desire).  This  repose  constitutes  the  beatitude 
that  is  in  keeping  with  man’s  natural  condition  and  to- 

[Continued  on  p.  37] 
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Dante’s  Philosophy  of  Love 


Gerald  G.  Walsh 


__  Graduate  School,  Fordham  University,  New  York 

JCWERYONE  remembers  that  Dante  once  wrote: 


I  am  a  man  who,  when 

Love  whispers  to  the  mind,  takes  note  and  then 
Retells  the  message  to  the  rest  of  men.1 

It  is  not  so  generally  realized  that  with  Dante  Love  was 
not  merely  a  matter  of  passionate  experience  and  poetic 
expression;  it  was  likewise  the  object  of  philosophical  re¬ 
flection.  You  can  find,  scattered  about  in  his  works,  the 
elements  of  a  quite  complete  theory  of  love.  That  theory, 
of  course,  is  substantially  Aristelico-Thomistic;  although, 
poet-wise,  Dante  will  sometimes  be  caught  bringing  in 
Beauty  when  he  ought,  as  an  abstract  philosopher,  to  be 
thinking  of  the  end  or  the  Good. 

Love  and  the  Noble  Heart 

As  a  young  poet,  before  he  had  mastered  Aristotle  and 
St.  Thomas,  he  took  over  a  philosophy  of  love  which  was 
common  to  the  group  inspired  by  Guido  Guinizelli  and 
Guido  Cavalcanti.  This  group  had  worked  out  a  formula 
for  ideal  love  parallel  to  the  Scholastic  formula  for  ab¬ 
stract  thought.  Just  as  the  individual  thing  that  is  true 
gives  us  a  phantasm  which  under  the  working  of  the 
intellectus  agens  awakens  the  possible  intellect  to  the 
actuality  of  a  thought;  so  the  Bella  donna,  the  lovely  lady, 
gives  to  the  cor  gentile,  the  noble  heart,  a  picture  that 
awakens  the  heart  to  the  actuality  of  ideal  love.  You  get 
the  theory  quite  briefly  in  the  lovely  sonnet: 

Amore  e  7  cor  gentil  sono  una  cosa 
( Love  and  the  noble  heart  are  one  sole  thing ) . 

Beauty  (bieltate)  in  the  lovely  lady  (saggia  donna)  gives 
pleasure  to  the  eyes  (piace  a  gli  occhi) ,  and  then  within 
the  heart  is  born  a  longing  for  the  lovely  thing;  a  long¬ 
ing,  which,  if  it  lasts,  awakens  the  “spirit  of  love”  (much 
as,  in  the  presence  of  a  phantasm  there  is  awakened  a 
spiritual  “intention”  in  the  mind). 

Bieltate  appace  in  saggia  donna  pui, 

che  piace  a  gli  occhi  si,  che  dentro  al  core 

nasce  un  disio  de  la  cosa  piacente; 

e  tanto  dura  talora  in  costui, 

che  fa  svegliar  lo  spirito  d’ amore.2 

Love  and  Liberty 

The  maturer  Dante  of  the  Divina  Commedia  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  Summa  Theologica.  In  many  ways  the  poem  is 
but  the  Pars  secunda  set  to  music.  At  any  rate,  just  like 
every  student  of  St.  Thomas,  Dante  becomes  haunted  by 
the  problem  of  reconciling  what  looks  like  the  inevitability 
of  Love  with  the  ethical  need  of  liberty.  This  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  faced  in  a  famous  speech  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Virgil,  in  the  central  cantos  of  the  Purgatorio.  A  loose 
prose  paraphrase  will  serve  to  show  how  the  poet  could 
handle  a  philosophical  problem. 

Neither  Creator  nor  any  creature,  son,  was  ever  without  Love, 
whether  in  the  form  of  tendency  to  an  end  or  attraction  to  the  good. 

Natural  instinct  can  never  go  astray;  but  the  human  will  can  err 
by  loving  a  seeming  good,  or,  when  loving  a  real  good,  by  loving 
too  little  or  too  much. 

Where  the  Supreme  Good  is  the  object  of  our  love;  or  where 
there  is  measure  in  the  love  for  lesser  goods,  no  sin  can  be  involved. 


But  let  the  will  be  turned  towards  evil,  or  move  to  what  is  good 
with  more  or  less  ardor  than  is  meet,  then  is  the  creature  at  odds 
with  his  Creator. 

And  so  it  is  that  Love  is  the  root  of  every  moral  merit,  and  like¬ 
wise  of  all  that  is  morally  amiss.3 

The  human  soul,  created  with  an  aptitude  for  love,  responds  at 
once  to  all  that  pleases  it,  so  soon  as  by  some  pleasing  thing  it  is 
awakened  into  act. 

From  every  reality  which  our  senses  apprehend,  an  abstract 
concept  (intenzione)  is  formed  by  abstraction  (tragge)  in  the  mind, 
and  to  this  the  mind  must  turn; 

And  if  the  mind  thus  turned  leans  ( si  piega )  towards  what  it 
sees,  this  leaning  is  love,  a  new  life  born  within  the  soul  by  means 
of  the  lovely  thing. 

Then,  just  as  fire  by  the  tendency  of  its  nature  moves  upward  to 
where  its  life  lasts  longest, 

So  does  the  soul  in  love  pass  by  a  spiritual  movement  to  desire, 
and  then  it  knows  no  rest  until  the  thing  it  loves  give  joy. 

And  now  it  may  be  seen  how  far  the  truth  is  hidden  from  those 
who  say  that  every  love  is  laudable, 

Merely  because  the  thing  we  love  seems  good.  A  seal  is  not 
authentic  because  the  wax  is  good.4 

All  this  has  been  said  by  Virgil.  It  seemed  to  Dante 
a  fair  account  of  the  mere  psychology  of  Love;  but  it  left 
the  ethical  problem  unsolved.  Dante  puts  the  difficulty 
thus: 

If  Love  comes  in  upon  us  from  without,  and  if  the  soul  walks 
with  but  a  single  foot  [that  is,  if  it  has  no  power  of  choice],  where 
is  the  responsibility  if  love  is  right  or  wrong. 

Thereupon  Virgil  attempts  a  rational  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reconciling  Love  and  Liberty,  leaving  to  Beatrice 
(the  symbol  of  theology  and  Divine  Revelation)  the 
deeper  problem  of  reconciling  Free  Will  and  Divine 
Providence. 

So  far  as  Reason  sees  in  such  matters  I  can  speak;  in  regard 
to  higher  problems  that  require  the  Faith,  you  must  look  to  Beatrice. 

Every  substantial  form  which  is  distinguishable  from  matter  but 
yet  in  union  with  it  has  some  specific  faculty, 

Which,  however,  is  not  perceptible  except  in  operation,  nor  does 
it  reveal  itself  but  only  its  effects;  as,  for  example,  the  principle  of 
life  in  a  plant  is  revealed  by  the  greenness  of  the  leaves. 

So  it  is  with  man’s  capacity  to  understand  the  prime  truths  and 
with  his  love  for  things  that  all  men  love. 

We  merely  know  the  fact  that  such  power  to  know  and  love 
is  in  our  nature,  like  the  instinct  in  the  bee  for  making  honey;  and 
for  such  prime  will  we  can  be  neither  praised  nor  blamed. 

But  in  order  that  our  love  may  ever  be  conformed  to  this,  there 
is  innate  in  us  a  power  that  gives  us  counsel;  and  this  is  meant  to 
hold  the  threshold  of  consent. 

This  is  the  root  of  our  responsibility;  and  we  merit  according  as 
it  gathers  in  and  winnows  good  and  evil  inclinations. 

Those  whose  philosophy  went  to  the  roots  of  things  took  notice 
of  this  innate  liberty;  they  left  some  moral  meaning  in  the  world.6 

There  you  have  a  fair  specimen  of  Dante  the  philos¬ 
opher.  I  need  hardly  point  out,  one  by  one,  the  echoes 
of  St.  Thomas  in  a  passage  like  this.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  if  one  will  turn  to  the  account  of  angelic  love  in 
questions  fifty-nine  and  sixty  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Summa,  or  to  questions  nine  to  eleven  and  twenty-six  to 
twenty-eight  in  the  prima  secundae ,  he  will  find  that  Dante 
is  following  very  closely  on  the  heels  of  St.  Thomas. 

By  way  of  illustrating  this  remark,  we  make  look  at  a 
few  of  the  passages.  Take,  for  example,  the  opening 
words : 
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Ne  Creator  ne  creatura  mai 
.  .  .  [u  senza  amo re, 
o  naturale  o  d’animo .6 

What  is  this  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  famous  expression 
of  St.  Thomas  that  “every  agent  of  whatever  sort  acts  out 
of  some  kind  of  love  in  all  the  things  it  does”?7  It  is  the 
same  with  Dante’s  lines  that  speak  of  the  process  from 
love  to  desire  in  a  spiritual  movement  that  ends  in  joy. 
Cosl  I’animo  preso  entra  in  disire 
ch’  e  moto  spiritale,  e  mai  non  posa 
fin  che  la  cosa  amata  il  [a  gioire.8 

This  is  practically  a  translation  of  a  well-known  passage 
in  St.  Thomas: 

The  first  modification  of  the  appetite  by  the  object  is  called  love, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  complacency  in  that  faculty.  From  this 
complacency  follows  the  movement  towards  the  object,  which  is  desire, 
and  finally  peace  in  possession,  which  is  joy.9 

Cosmic  Love  and  Human  Freedom 

In  Dante’s  philosophy  of  love  there  was,  besides  the 
purely  psychological  and  ethical  aspects,  a  cosmological 
point  of  view.  Just  as  in  a  materialistic  age  we  tend  to 
take  the  purely  physical  notion  of  “attraction”  and  to 
apply  it  to  a  spiritual  relation  between  two  persons,  so  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  tendency  was  to  take  the  purely 
spiritual  notion  of  love,  which  applied  primarily  to  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Persons  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  sub¬ 
sume  under  that  notion  not  merely  human  affection  but 
cosmic  order  and  even  terrestrial  cohesion. 

Dante  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Beatrice  a  speech  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  point: 

All  things  whatsoever  are  parts  of  one  great  whole,  and  Order 
is  the  form  that  makes  the  universe  like  God. 

In  this  cosmic  Order  the  higher  creatures  [like  man  and  angels] 
can  discern  the  foot-prints  of  Eternal  Power,  Who  is  the  End  on 
account  of  which  such  Order  came  to  be. 

In  the  Order  that  I  speak  of,  all  things  have  a  place,  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  their  Source,  according  to  their  nature  and  their 
destiny. 

And  so  it  is  that  all  things  move  across  the  one  wide  sea  of 
Being,  but  yet  to  different  ports,  each  nature  navigating,  as  it  were, 
by  its  own  specific  tendency  or  purpose. 

Thus  fire,  by  its  innate  tendency,  moves  upwards  towards  the 
moon;  another  instinct  moves  the  appetite  of  irrational  animals;  a 
third  is  the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  earth. 

And  not  alone  the  creatures  that  lack  intelligence  does  this  bow 
shoot;  but  likewise  those  that  have  intelligence  and  love. 

^he  Providence  that  puts  each  thing  in  its  proper  place  makes, 
with  its  light,  the  empyrean  motionless,  while  below  this  whirls  the 
heaven  that  has  the  highest  speed.  .  .  . 

However,  just  as  in  art  it  is,  often  enough,  true  that  the  form 
achieved  does  not  reach  the  ideal  that  was  dreamed,  because  the 
material  at  hand  is  deaf  to  the  artist’s  call; 

So  from  the  path  proposed  by  Providence  those  creatures  that 
have  the  power  of  choice  sometimes  depart  and  swerve,  at  will,  to 
some  other  goal, 

If  they  are  attracted  by  some  seeming  good,  just  as,  in  the  case 
of  lightning,  fire  whose  tendency  is  to  rise  may  be  seen  dashing 
down  to  earth.10 

Here  is  Dante  looking  out  on  cosmic  Beauty  with  the 
same  intellectual  gaze  that  could  see  the  “eternal  feminine” 
in  Beatrice.  Only  now  he  thinks  of  beauty  in  the  sense 
of  cosmic  order  brought  into  harmony  by  Divine  purpose 
and  sustained  by  Divine  intelligence.11  And,  moreover, 
he  is  not  just  an  artist  contemplating  the  splendor  veri  in 
the  world:  nor  yet  a  poet  feeling  the  vision  turning  into 
passion.  He  is  the  philosopher  thinking  of  the  world,  not 
as  the  object  of  his  love,  but  as  the  subject  of  its  own 


“love”;  thinking  of  the  world  as  “in  love”  with  God  as 
its  final  good.  This  sort  of  “love,”  of  course,  is  not  con¬ 
scious  passion;  and  yet  it  is  what  passion  is  in  its  own  way, 
a  tendency  to  what  is  good.  It  is  the  kind  of  "love”  St. 
Thomas  speaks  about  when  he  says: 

Gravity  itself,  the  principle  by  which  everything  is  set  in  motion 
towards  its  natural  place,  because  it  is  connatural,  can  be  called  in 
a  sense  ‘  natural  love."12 

Of  course,  such  “love,”  in  the  sense  of  Order  deter¬ 
mined  by  Divine  Purpose  and  Providence,  is  even  harder 
to  reconcile  with  human  freedom  than  the  love  that  Virgil 
spoke  about.  Beatrice,  the  theologian,  does  not  prove  the 
possibility  of  free  choice  in  such  a  cosmos.  But  she  de¬ 
clares  that  in  fact  man  is  free,  that  he  “can  swerve,  at 
will,  to  some  other  goal  .  .  .  some  seeming  good.”13 

Love  and  Creation 

There  is  a  higher  kind  of  love  in  Dante’s  philosophy 
than  the  “love”  in  Nature  and  the  love  in  man.  There  is 
Love,  supremely,  in  God.  This  is  Love  on  the  level,  not 
of  matter  nor  yet  of  mind,  but  of  Mystery;  the  Love  that 
is  only  dimly  accessible  to  the  loftiest  speculation,  unless 
the  light  of  Revelation  is  available.  On  this  Love  Dante 
makes  St.  Thomas  speak;  and  just  as  Virgil  is  the  symbol 
of  Reason  and  Beatrice  the  symbol  of  Revelation,  so  is 
St.  Thomas,  it  would  seem,  the  symbol  of  the  synthesis 
of  Virgil  and  Beatrice,  of  Reason  and  Revelation,  of 
philosophy  and  Faith.  In  part,  this  is  what  St.  Thomas 
says: 

All  things  that  die  and  things  [like  souls  and  angels]  that  do 
not  die,  are  but  the  reflections  of  the  Divine  Idea  which  the  Divine 
Life  brings  forth  and  at  the  same  time  loves. 

From  the  Divine  Lamp  of  Life  and  Light  and  Love  the  Light 
rays  forth,  but  in  such  wise  that  the  Three  in  One  remain  as  un¬ 
diminished  and  undivided  as  before; 

And  this  Light  sent  forth  by  Love  is  focused,  as  in  a  mirror,  in 
nine  subsistences,  and  yet  the  Unity  of  God  remains  eternally 
immutable. 

The  Rays  descend  through  the  actualization  of  one  potency  after 
another  until  they  reach  the  last  of  least-lived  contingencies; 

By  which  contingencies  I  mean  the  things  that  are  generated,  by 
semination  or  otherwise,  under  the  influence  of  the  stars. 

The  wax  [or  prime  matter]  of  such  things  and  that  which  moulds 
the  wax  [the  form]  are  not  uniform;  and  so  it  is  that  the  Divine  Seal 
is  stamped  more  faintly  in  one  case  than  in  another. 

So  does  it  happen  that  trees  of  one  species  bear  poorer  and  better 
fruit;  and  men  are  born  with  varying  aptitudes. 

Nature  does  her  stamping  haltingly,  working  like  an  artist  that 
knows  his  craft  but  has  a  trembling  hand. 

But  if  warm  Love  dispose  Clear  Vision  in  the  Primal  Power, 
then  perfection  in  the  stamping  is  complete. 

So  was  the  clay  [in  the  case  of  Adam]  made  wholly  fit  for  life 
and  its  perfection;  so  [in  the  case  of  Christ]  was  the  Maid  made 
Mother  by  the  Holy  Ghost.14 

There  you  have  a  Dante  who  had  mastered  the  sub- 
limest  speculations  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  Trinity  and  Cre¬ 
ation.  The  passage  is  an  expansion  of  the  double  idea 
that  bonum  est  diffusivum  sui  and  that  “the  creative  power 
of  God  is  common  to  the  whole  Trinity.”15 

Love,  Philosophy,  and  Art 

So  it  is  that  Dante  finds  Love  as  the  link  between 
Nature,  Man,  and  God.  All  love  is  one  because  in  a  real 
(if  analogical)  sense  the  Goodness  of  God  is  revealed  in 
the  Good  which  is  in  Nature  and  in  Man.  “In  the  excel¬ 
lences  of  nature  and  of  reason  the  Divine  Goodness  mani¬ 
fests  itself.”16  This  Good  is  at  once  the  object  of  love, 
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and  the  source  or  principle  from  which  all  “love”  flows. 

Love  in  Dante,  however,  looks  not  only  to  the  Good, 
but  also  to  the  True  and  the  Beautiful. 

Dante  was  at  extraordinary  pains  to  show  that  some 
of  his  most  passionate  poetry  was  addressed  to  Truth. 
Thus  when  he  wrote: 

Amo r  che  ne  la,  mente  mi  ragiona 
(Love  that  holds  discourse  within  my  mind),17 

and: 

Voi  che  ’ntendendo  il  leczo  del  movete 
(O  ye  who  by  your  understanding  move  the  third  heaven),18 
and  other  allegorical  canzoni,  he  meant  by  Love  the  pure 
contemplation  of  Truth.  “I  say  and  affirm  that  the  lady 
I  was  in  love  with  .  .  .  was  that  most  lovely  and  most 
lofty  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Universe  to  whom 
Pythagoras  gave  the  name  of  Philosophy.”19 

In  Dante’s  earlier  songs,  as  we  saw,  Love  was  the  love 
of  Beauty.  In  the  maturer  canzoni  it  is  the  passion  for 
Truth  that  spurs  his  inspiration.  In  the  Divina  Commedia 
his  central  vision  is  that  of  the  Good  in  the  triple  world 
of  matter,  mind,  and  Mystery.  And  yet  at  no  time  can 
you  separate  in  Dante  the  lover,  the  philosopher,  and 
artist.  He  was  a  poet,  a  man  with  a  passionate  vision  of 
things  and  thoughts  and  dreams;  but  such  a  poet  that  for 
him  Love  was  not  only  the  link  between  the  True,  the 
Good,  and  the  Beautiful  but  the  link  between  Nature, 
Man,  and  God. 
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Causality  and  Quantum  Physics 

Henry  F.  Birkenhauer 
Xavier  University,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


IN  1900  Professor  Max  Planck  proposed  his  Quantum 
Theory  to  solve  a  problem  of  heat  radiation.  His  ex¬ 
planation  broke  away  rather  sharply  from  the  Classical 
Physics  of  the  century  which  had  just  ended,  and  his 
views  were  slow  to  gain  acceptance  among  scientists. 
However  it  was  found  that  the  new  theory  not  only  solved 
the  problem  in  question  but  also  explained  a  number  of 
other  puzzling  natural  phenomena.  Confirmation  followed 
confirmation  in  different  fields  of  physics,  and  today  the 
Quantum  Theory  is  acknowledged  as  a  basic  law  of 
nature. 

The  Classical  Physics  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
regarded  the  flow  of  energy  as  continuous;  Planck’s  theory 
stated  that  energy-flow  was  discontinuous  and  that  the 
units  of  energy  were  emitted  from  their  source  according 
to  “the  principles  of  probability.”1  Thus  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  The  New  Physics  has  come  to  take  a  new 
view  of  the  physical  world,  looking  upon  activity  in  nature 
as  somewhat  random  and  not  altogether  predictable. 

But  what  is  surprising  is  that  disciples  of  quantum 
physics  have  questioned  several  aspects  of  causality  in 
nature.  Philosophic  truths,  it  would  seem,  could  not  be 
called  into  question  as  a  result  of  scientific  discoveries; 
however  contemporary  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  reject 
or  accept  metaphysical  principles  merely  on  the  basis  of 
newly  discovered  physical  facts  or  current  theories.  The 
following,  therefore,  will  consider  whether  developments 
of  the  Quantum  Theory  really  do  furnish  premises  for 


affirming  or  denying  these  aspects  of  causality,  viz.,  the 
principle  of  causality,  necessary  causation,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  free  will. 

Most  of  the  developments  of  the  theory  of  Planck  are 
strictly  mathematical  in  character;  they  are  equations  de¬ 
scribing  various  physical  processes.  However,  quantum 
physics  does  imply  two  new  scientific  viewpoints,  and  it  is 
these  which  are  generally  considered  to  have  philosophical 
implications.  The  first  viewpoint  concerns  future  activity 
and  its  predictability;  it  is  the  application  of  probability 
to  change.  The  second  concerns  rather  the  present  state; 
it  is  the  inexactness  involved  in  determination  of  position 
and  velocity. 

Probability 

How  could  Planck’s  concept  of  probability  as  intro¬ 
duced  in  his  theory  be  used  as  an  argument  in  regard  to 
causality?  This  becomes  clear  when  the  scientist’s  mean¬ 
ing  of  probability  and  of  cause  is  explained.  When  the 
scientist  says  that  one  event  is  more  probable  than  an¬ 
other,  he  means  that  the  former  will  occur  oftener  than 
the  latter  if  a  very  large  number  of  trials  be  made.  And 
the  reason  why  the  former  happens  oftener  is  that  there 
is  a  greater  number  of  possible  ways  in  which  it  can  come 
about.  But  although  there  is  regularity  in  the  aggregate 
effect  in  many  cases,  each  of  the  individual  events  is 
determined  purely  by  chance.  Thus,  for  example,  with 
dice:  if  many  throws  are  made  there  is  a  constant  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  number  of  twos  and  the  number  of 
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sevens  thrown.  But  it  is  mere  chance  that  a  two  should 
result  from  any  particular  throw.  Similarly  it  is  mere 
chance  which  determines  that  a  red  quantum  rather  than 
a  violet  one  should  be  emitted  from  a  certain  incandescent 
solid,  even  though  the  aggregate  result  will  show  regu¬ 
larity.  The  one  outcome  is  more  probable  than  the  other 
simply  because  the  number  of  possible  accidents  for  that 
one  is  greater  than  for  another;  the  chances  for  that  one 
are  greater. 

Probability,  then,  as  applied  to  activity  may  be  described 
thus:  State  A  may  be  followed  by  state  B  or  C  or  D. 
The  chances  for  B  may  be  overwhelming,  yet  because 
this  outcome  is  only  highly  probable,  the  activity  is  neither 
absolutely  inevitable  nor  necessarily  unique.  Furthermore, 
the  individuals  in  the  process  move  entirely  by  chance. 
One  has  as  little  right  to  call  their  activity  inevitable  as 
he  has  to  call  the  outcome  of  a  throw  of  dice  or  the  spin¬ 
ning  of  a  roulette  wheel  inevitable. 

Inexactness  in  Determination 

The  second  development  of  the  Quantum  Theory,  inex¬ 
actness  in  determining  present  conditions,  is  very  similar 
to  probability.  Both  express  a  lack  of  exact  knowledge 
of  some  natural  phenomenon.  Thus  the  modern  scientist 
describes  future  changes  in  terms  of  relative  probabilities. 
But  suppose  he  is  investigating  not  what  a  body  will  do 
but  what  it  is  doing  now.  If  he  wishes,  for  example,  to 
determine  exactly  the  position  and  velocity  of  a  particle 
at  a  given  moment,  he  cannot  succeed;  because  by  Heisen¬ 
berg's  Principle  of  Uncertainty,  the  more  accurately  the 
position  is  determined,  the  less  accurately  can  the  velocity 
be  measured.  To  measure  the  position  of  a  particle  one 
must  project  some  sort  of  radiation  upon  it.  The  more 
intense  the  radiation,  the  more  exact  can  be  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  position.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  more  intense 
the  radiation,  the  more  is  the  velocity  interfered  with  by 
that  very  radiation,  and  consequently  the  less  exactly  can 
the  velocity  be  measured.  Hence  these  inaccuracies  can¬ 
not  be  eliminated  with  more  advanced  experimental  tech¬ 
nique.  This  fact  has  been  well  expressed  thus: 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  these  uncertainty  relations  are  in 
no  sense  dependent  upon  defects  on  the  part  of  the  observer  or  of 
his  instruments  of  measurement.  They  are  wholly  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  means  of  measuring  must  be  used,  and  the  means  of 
measuring  affects  what  is  to  be  measured.2 

That  changes  of  state  can  be  determined  only  prob¬ 
ably  and  that  particular  conditions  can  be  measured  only 
to  a  limited  degree  of  accuracy — these  are  implications  of 
the  Quantum  Theory  in  physics.  But  do  the  consequences 
of  this  theory  likewise  imply  a  revision  of  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  principle  of  causality? 

Causality 

By  causality  the  scientist  means,  in  one  word,  predict¬ 
ability.  Historically,  this  meaning  came  to  be  attached  to 
the  term  because  many  of  the  great  scientific  discoverers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  succeeding  centuries  had  abandoned 
metaphysics.  They  described  natural  phenomena  in  terms 
of  laws  which  presupposed  the  constancy  of  nature’s  ac¬ 
tivity.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  bodies  of  a  given  kind 
would  always  act  in  the  same  way  under  like  conditions, 


they  could  make  predictions.  They  would  say  that  nature 
was  acting  causally  when  it  was  acting  predictably.  In 
other  words,  a  cause,  for  science,  is  not,  as  for  meta¬ 
physics,  a  being  which  by  its  physical  action  produces 
another;  for  science  a  cause  is  merely  a  being  which  al¬ 
ways  precedes  another.  Given  the  antecedent  the  conse¬ 
quent  can  be  predicted.  The  nexus  between  the  two  is 
neglected  by  science,  although  that  connection  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  concern  of  philosophy  regarding  efficient  cause. 

Now  the  Quantum  Theory  denies  on  principle  that 
absolute  predictability  can  ever  be  completely  verified,  for 
that  is  impossible  when  only  relative  probabilities  can  be 
specified.  Predictability  is  further  thwarted  on  the  score 
that  the  initial  conditions  can  never  be  fully  known,  since 
position  and  velocity  can  never  be  simultaneously  deter¬ 
mined  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy.  Science  can 
tell  what  the  configuration  will  most  probably  be  and  it 
can  very  nearly  determine  the  initial  conditions  but  it  can¬ 
not  predict  with  certainty.  Thus  if  science  conceives  the 
principle  of  causality  as  requiring  that  every  cause  must 
have  a  definitely  predictable  effect  it  must  reject  that 
causality. 

But  it  is  not  the  true  principle  of  causality  which  scien¬ 
tists  have  denied.  They  have  rejected  a  law  which  they 
had  formulated  independently  of  metaphysics.  The  law 
which  they  call  causality  may  be  stated:  bodies  always  act 
in  the  same  way  under  the  same  observed  conditions. 
Obviously  this  cannot  be  held  in  face  of  probability  and 
inexact  determination.  But  the  philosophic  principle  of 
causality,  that  every  contingent  thing  requires  an  efficient 
cause  as  the  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence,  needs  no 
revision  because  of  the  New  Physics.  Whether  the  physi¬ 
cal  dimensions  of  the  existing  body  can  accurately  be 
measured  or  not  or  future  configurations  predicted,  new 
existence  does  require  a  sufficient  reason,  namely  its  effi¬ 
cient  cause.  Whatever  else  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Quantum  Theory,  the  possibility  of  an  uncaused  con¬ 
tingent  event  does  not  follow. 

Indeterminism — Necessary  Cause 

Among  the  apparently  legitimate  developments  in 
quantum  physics  is  the  principle  of  indeterminism,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called.  It  is  stated:  Natural  bodies  do  not 
act  with  necessity,  since  any  one  of  several  states  may 
result  from  a  given  configuration.  This  development  of 
the  theory  of  Planck  denies  that  bodies  are  necessary 
causes.  This  denial  may  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  argument.  Now  although  natural  bodies  do  show 
regularity  of  movement  in  activities  involving  large  groups 
of  units,  this  regularity  is  only  statistical,  i.  e.  it  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  innumerable  chance  events.  The  activity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  atoms  or  quanta  is  not  predetermined.  Hence  it  is 
false  to  say  that  bodies  act  in  only  one  way  with  necessity. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  has  been  well  formulated 
by  James  A.  McWilliams.  He  takes  the  example  of  the 
constant  pressure  of  a  head  of  steam  on  a  square  inch  of 
a  boiler’s  surface,  This  regularity  on  a  comparatively 
large  scale  must  be  viewed  by  the  indeterminists  as  the 
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average  of  a  great  many  impacts  of  molecules  moving  by 
pure  chance.  He  continues: 

To  have  a  case  of  total  irregularity,  or  "pure  chance,"  you  would 
have  to  suppose  that  any  molecule  of  the  steam  might  move  at  any 
speed  whatever  from  zero  to  infinity,  in  any  direction  whatever, 
regardless  of  what  other  particles  might  be  in  the  way,  at  any  time 
whatever  and  independently  of  any  law  of  impact.  Such  irregularity 
on  the  minute  scale  would  yield  no  regularity  on  any  scale.  That 
we  have  regularity  on  a  large  scale  is  a  fact,  and  the  only  legitimate 
conclusion  from  this  fact  is  that  there  cannot  be  "pure  chance"  on  the 
molecular  or  electronic  scale.3 

In  other  words,  the  units  which  take  part  in  a  process 
must  also  act  regularly,  for  there  would  otherwise  be  no 
constancy  at  all  in  nature.  Even  if  we  cannot  specify 
“the  exact  and  immediate  determinants  which  brought 
about  each  particular  event”4  (this  is  probability),  even 
if  we  cannot  determine  individual  conditions  beyond  a 
certain  place  of  decimals  (this  is  uncertainty),  we  can 
know  the  large-scale  regularity  in  nature,  a  regularity 
which  is  impossible  unless  the  small-scale  processes  take 
place  under  the  restrictions  of  fixed  laws.  Hence  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  from  this  regularity  that  physical 
bodies  act  as  necessary  causes.  The  Quantum  Theory 
does  not  invalidate  the  evidence  for  necessary  causality 
in  nature. 

Free  Causes 

A  final  application  of  scientific  conclusions  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  causality  is  made  in  the  domain  of  free  causes. 
Since  nature’s  activity  is  unpredictable,  it  is  argued,  human 
freedom  is  perfectly  understandable.  Probability  and  un¬ 
certainty  are  signs  of  indeterminism;  but  what  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  is  free;  therefore  physical  causes  (both  men  and 
atoms)  are  free.  May  the  freedom  of  man’s  will  then  be 
legitimately  proved  from  the  new  facts  of  science? 

Just  as  it  was  important  to  understand  what  the  scientist 
means  by  the  noun  “causality,”  so  it  is  important  in  this 
question  to  see  what  he  means  by  the  verb  “determine.” 
For  him  a  state  or  activity  is  determined  if  it  is  one  defi¬ 
nite,  measured,  or  measurable  thing.  Thus  a  point  is 
determined  if  its  position  is  accurately  expressed;  a  change 
is  determined  if  all  its  phenomena  are  described  in  mathe¬ 
matical  equations.  “Determined”  means  definite,  describ- 
able,  measurable. 

When  the  philosopher  says  that  the  human  will  is  not 
determined,  is  this  the  meaning  of  the  verb  which  he  has 
in  mind?  By  no  means.  He  willingly  grants  that  each 
act  of  the  will  is  a  single  determined  volition;  it  is  this 
one  action  proceeding  from  a  sufficient  cause.  He  applies 
the  word  determined  not  to  an  event  but  to  a  power  of 
activity.  The  nature  of  this  power  is  known  from  its  acts. 


[Continued 

wards  which  he  necessarily  directs  every  exercise  of  his 
activity. 

From  this  we  come  to  understand  how  for  St.  Thomas 
the  order  of  finality  expressed  by  natural  volition  and  the 
order  of  efficient  causality  corresponding  to  the  deliberate 
exercise  of  volition  are  necessarily  linked  to  each  other. 
We  understand,  too,  how  both  necessarily  depend  on  the 


Physical  bodies  evince  every  sign  that  their  principle  of 
activity  is  determined  to  one  thing,  is  capable  of  producing 
only  one  thing  under  specified  conditions.  Human  beings 
know  from  introspection,  from  the  study  of  other  men, 
from  facts  such  as  law,  guilt,  morality,  that  their  principle 
of  activity  is  not  determined.  The  human  will,  given  all 
the  requisite  conditions,  is  capable  of  determining  itself, 
of  acting  or  not  acting,  of  choosing  this  or  that. 

Arguments ,  Methods,  Conclusions 

Hence  the  indeterminist’s  argument  for  human  freedom, 
just  as  his  argument  against  the  principle  of  causality  and 
necessary  causation,  is  valueless  because  the  middle  term 
of  his  argument  is  used  twice  in  different  senses.  For  the 
scientist,  causality  means  predictability;  when  the  Quan¬ 
tum  Theory  showed  that  absolute  predictability  could 
not  be  had,  some  thought  that  universal  causality  had  to 
be  abandoned.  For  the  scientist,  physical  necessity  means 
regularity;  when  statistical  laws  seemed  to  postulate 
microscopic  irregularity,  some  thought  that  necessary 
causation  could  not  be  held.  For  the  scientist,  determina¬ 
tion  means  measurability;  when  the  Principle  of  Uncer¬ 
tainty  was  proposed,  some  thought  that  all  causes  might 
be  called  free. 

This  exposition  is  not  meant  as  a  criticism  of  scientific 
method.  Scientists,  since  they  do  not  deal  with  ultimate 
causes,  may  justifiably  describe  phenomena  in  terms  of 
laws  based  on  the  uniformity  of  nature.  These  laws  will 
be  valuable  inasmuch  as  they  enable  us  to  predict;  hence 
the  scientific  approach  to  the  problem  of  causality  may 
well  be  to  seek  knowledge  of  what  will  happen.  However, 
the  philosophical  approach  to  the  problem  is  to  seek  the 
sufficient  reason  for  change.  A  sufficient  reason  must  exist 
for  every  new  being;  hence  the  philosophic  principle  of 
causality  is  universal. 

The  Quantum  Theory,  therefore,  does  not  furnish 
premises  which  invalidate  the  principle  of  causality  (un¬ 
derstood  in  its  philosophical  sense),  nor  does  it  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  necessary  causation  (again  in  its 
philosophical  sense)  does  not  exist.  And  finally,  human 
freedom  receives  no  new  confirmation  from  the  New 
Physics. 
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active  capacities  of  the  nature  upon  which  they  are  based. 
A  nature  can  tend  only  towards  the  good  which  it  is  able 
to  attain. 

Therefore  to  human  nature  viewed  in  its  essential  con¬ 
ditions  there  corresponds  an  ultimate  end  to  which  that 
nature  is  necessarily  directed  in  its  primal  act.  This  ulti¬ 
mate  end  really  terminates  both  man’s  natural  inclination 
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to  his  good  and  perfection  and  the  realization  of  that  per¬ 
fection  by  the  exercise  of  his  operative  potencies  as  set  in 
motion  by  deliberate  volition. 

According  to  the  Angelic  Doctor,  this  natural  end  of 
man  is  the  possession  of  the  Divine  perfection,  not  indeed 
as  the  latter  is  in  itself,  but  rather  as  it  is  manifested  in  the 
created  universe.  In  creating  the  world,  God  wished  to 
achieve  a  finite  expression  of  His  perfection.  This  expres¬ 
sion  is  constituted  by  the  joint  assemblage  of  all  creatures; 
to  it  these  creatures  tend  and  to  it  each  contributes  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  form.  Though  God  created  this  expression  of 
His  perfection  for  His  own  glory,  He  also  created  it  for 
its  own  sake,6  or  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  being 
which  is  the  essential  element  of  that  expression;  for  the 
spiritual  being  alone  is  capable  of  realizing  this  expression 
and  of  finding  in  it  a  happiness  analogous  to  that  which 
God  Himself  enjoys  in  the  possession  of  His  infinite 
perfection.  We  see  now  that  the  spiritual  creature  is  truly 
the  end  of  the  created  universe;  indeed,  the  universe  is  the 
ultimate  natural  good  of  this  creature  which  is  ordained  to 
possess  and  to  realize  it  by  its  concurrence  and  its  par¬ 
ticular  perfection.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  this  analogical 
expression  of  the  totality  of  being  which  corresponds  to 
his  natural  position  as  part  of  creation  that  man  would 
naturally  have  found  his  happiness  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  demand  expressed  by  his  natural  volition  for  comple¬ 
tion  and  perfection. 

Supernatural  Beatitude  and  the  Psychology  of 
Human  Volition 

What  we  have  already  said  about  the  conditions  and 
exercise  of  the  human  will  holds  for  man  considered  in 
his  natural  state.  But  are  the  conditions  equally  applicable 
to  man  considered  in  relation  to  his  call  to  a  supernatural 
end? 

In  answering  this  question  we  may  make  a  distinction. 
Evidently  the  conditions  of  volitional  activity  based  on  the 
essential  characteristics  of  human  nature  cannot  undergo  a 
change,  whatever  the  concrete  state  of  man,  natural  or 
supernatural,  might  be.  And  so  the  exercise  of  the  human 
will  must  always  imply  a  movement  towards  good,  in  its 
primal  and  secondary  acts,  both  of  which  are  directed  to¬ 
wards  man’s  last  end,  but  each  according  to  its  own  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  this  last  end  will,  none 
the  less,  demand  an  adaptation  of  these  conditions  to  the 
last  end  to  which  man  is  actually  directed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  direction  of  man  towards  his  super¬ 
natural  end  cannot  leave  human  nature  in  its  natural  state 
corresponding  to  its  essential  and  specifically  natural  con¬ 
ditions.  If  man  is  called  to  his  supernatural  destiny,  his 
nature  must  needs  be  “finalized”  to  this  new  form  of  a 
complete  perfection,  so  that  this  new  end  may  answer  a 
new  exigency  in  his  nature.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  opinion  of 
St.  Thomas  that  every  last  end  always  corresponds  either 
to  an  essential  or  an  accidental  demand  of  the  nature  which 
tends  towards  that  end.  This  is  an  ontological  postulate 
which  is  as  it  were  nature’s  subjective  preparation  for  its 
end;  an  exigency  which  at  least  inchoatively  adapts  and 
proportions  nature  to  that  end,  as  to  its  necessary  com¬ 


pletion.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  human  will,  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  faculty  presiding  over  man’s  good  and  by  its 
exercise  expressing  the  necessary  tendency  of  man  s  nature 
towards  his  total  perfection,  is  not  such  as  to  be  equally 
fitted  to  desire  man’s  natural  and  supernatural  end  as  his 
necessary  good,  so  that  to  arouse  in  man’s  will  the  desire 
to  possess  his  supernatural  end  it  would  suffice  to  present 
that  end  to  him.  But  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  will  natu¬ 
rally  to  desire  the  absolutely  perfect  Good  as  its  last  end 
as  it  is  necessary  that,  once  called  to  this  perfection,  it  be 
directed  towards  that  end  as  to  the  ultimate  good  which  it 
necessarily  demands,  even  as  in  the  natural  order  it  lays 
claim  to  the  last  natural  end  to  which  it  is  naturally  and 
necessarily  directed. 

Therefore  there  must  be  in  human  nature  as  called  to 
supernatural  beatitude  a  new  subjective  disposition,  a  new 
demand  prior  to  every  deliberate  exercise  of  volition;  prior 
too  to  faith  and  sanctifying  grace.7  For  in  the  form  of  a 
necessary,  indeliberate  need  for  an  absolutely  last  end  this 
disposition  “finalizes”  human  nature  to  its  supernatural 
destiny.  According  to  principles  of  Thomistic  psychology, 
this  subjective  disposition  can  be  only  a  new  primal  act  of 
the  volitive  faculty;  for  if  the  natural  primal  act  of  volition 
“finalizes”  human  nature  to  its  last  natural  end,  there  must 
be  an  indeliberate  first  act  of  volition,  corresponding  to  the 
ultimate  supernatural  end  of  human  nature  which  neces¬ 
sarily  directs  that  nature  to  its  new  last  end.  God  does 
not  impose  upon  man  in  a  purely  juridical  and  exterior 
manner  the  latter’s  supernatural  destiny.  This  new  primal 
act  of  volition  is  certainly  not  in  any  way  essential  to 
human  nature,  as  is  the  natural  primal  act  of  the  will.  The 
former  is  only  hypothetically  necessary;  and  only  man’s 
divine  call  to  his  supernatural  end  can  awaken  the  act  in 
the  will  considered  as  potency. 

But  to  make  this  new  primal  act  of  the  will  possible,  the 
virtus  volendi  (power  of  willing)  which  constitutes  the 
will  as  a  potency,  must  be  sensitive  to  this  new  natural 
determination;  that  is  to  say,  the  movement  towards  the 
complete  good  of  the  being  must  include  within  its  object 
the  supernatural  perfection  of  human  nature.  There  must 
already  exist  naturally  in  the  very  essence  of  the  human 
will,  and  prior  to  every  call  to  a  supernatural  end,  a  certain 
innate  desire  for  this  end. 

According  to  St.  Thomas  this  is  indeed  the  case.  This 
innate  movement,  constitutive  of  the  will  as  potency  and 
caused  by  God  in  man’s  nature,  necessarily  affirms  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  real  term.  This  term  can  be  none  other  than  God, 
from  Whom  the  movement  proceeds.  And  evidently  God 
is  the  term  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  not  simply  as  He  can 
naturally  be  known  by  man;  for  the  movement  is  not  con¬ 
tingent  to  man’s  cognition  of  his  object.  But  this  movement 
towards  man’s  complete  good,  constituting  as  it  does  the 
will  as  a  potency,  is  actuated  in  the  form  of  volitional  ac¬ 
tivity  only  in  the  measure  to  which  human  nature  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  realization  of  its  object. 

In  the  natural  order,  human  nature  would  have  been 
directed  to  the  possession  of  God  and  of  the  Divine 
perfection  only  according  to  the  manifestation  of  this  per- 
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fection  in  Creation.  This  is  because  man  naturally  forms 
part  of  the  created  world,  and  he  would  have  found  his 
perfection  in  the  natural  totality  constituted  by  the  created 
universe,  a  totality  to  which  he  is  naturally  ordained.  The 
virtus  volendi  would  thus  have  been  determined  in  its 
primal  act  according  to  this  form  of  human  perfection;  man 
would  naturally  have  willed  this  degree  of  perfection  which 
would  have  finalized  his  volitional  activity.  In  the  natural 
order,  as  a  consequence,  the  movement  toward  God  which 
constitutes  the  will  as  a  potency  would  not  have  been 
actuated  according  to  the  totality  of  the  object  to  which 
it  is  naturally  ordained,  but  only  according  to  a  limited  and 
analogical  participation  of  this  object. 

But  in  the  supernatural  order,  man  is  called  to  share  in 
the  Divine  life,  and  in  the  Divine  perfection  as  it  is  in  Itself. 
Consequently,  only  in  the  possession  of  God  as  He  is  in 
Himself  can  be  found  the  perfection  of  man’s  nature  cor¬ 
responding  to  this  new  state.  Henceforward  it  is  this 
perfection  that  he  necessarily  wills  in  his  first  act  of  voli¬ 
tion.  This  gratuitous  vocation  actuates  man’s  virtus 
volendi  according  to  the  totality  of  its  object.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  effect  of  the  Divine  call  is  the  awakening  in 
the  will  and  in  human  nature  of  a  new  finality,  a  new  and 
greater  demand  for  complete  perfection,  a  need  for  super¬ 
natural  happiness  henceforth  to  be  man’s  only  real  last  end. 

The  Divine  call  of  man  to  his  ultimate  supernatural  end 
is  not  then  simply  an  exterior  calling.  Prior  to  every  ex¬ 
terior  calling,  God’s  call  has  already  reechoed  in  the  depths 
of  human  nature,  to  arouse  therein  a  new  desire,  a  new 
primal  act  of  volition,  a  need  that  human  nature  had  never 
till  then  known,  of  possessing  the  perfect  Good  as  It  is  in 
Itself.  Man’s  call  to  supernatural  perfection  has  modified 
his  nature  ontologically,  actuating  therein  some  mysterious 
capacities  and  in  a  certain  manner  directing  his  nature  to  a 
good,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  not  even  suspected. 
True,  this  direction  is  remote;  for  here  we  are  not  yet  con¬ 
cerned  with  sanctifying  grace  nor  with  an  act  of  faith  nor 
even  with  the  habitus  fidei.  But  we  are  concerned  with 
that  previous  subjective  disposition  which  is  the  need  of 
and  a  demand  for  the  absolute  ultimate  end,  expressed  by 
a  first  act  of  volition. 

This  new  primal  act  of  volition  will  connote,  as  does 
natural  volition,  a  certain  innate  knowledge  of  its  object; 
not  indeed  revelation,  nor  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of 
faith  possible  to  man  only  by  exterior  positive  conditions 
of  supernatural  beatitude;  but  an  implicit  knowledge  that 
the  object  of  this  necessary  volition  is  beyond  all  finite 
good,  and  can  only  be  the  Infinite  Subsisting  Good  as  It 
is  in  Itself. 

Since  all  finality  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  implies 
as  a  necessary  correlative  the  active  capacities  for  the 
realization  of  the  term  of  finality,  man’s  call  to  supernatural 
perfection  will  also  necessarily  imply  on  the  part  of  God 
an  adaptation  of  both  subjective  and  objective  conditions 
of  human  actions  to  the  demands  of  man’s  new  destiny. 

Thus,  beginning  with  the  movement  towards  the  com¬ 
plete  good  of  human  nature,  a  movement  which  constitutes 
the  will  as  potency,  man’s  exercise  of  volitional  activity  is 


open  to  development  upon  two  distinct  planes  between 
which  this  movement  establishes  a  certain  continuity. 
Starting  from  a  dual  primal  act  of  volition  according  to  a 
double  complementary  finality,  this  activity  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  with  a  view  towards  acquiring  in  its  plenitude  the 
object  to  which  the  movement  towards  good  has  a  tran¬ 
scendental  relation.  This  object  is  the  subsisting  perfect 
Good,  God  as  He  is  in  Himself.  The  first  of  these  finalities 
is  natural  and  essential  to  human  nature,  and  directs  man 
to  the  possession  of  the  perfect  Good  though  only  in  its 
created  manifestations.  The  second  finality  is  supernatural 
and  gratuitous,  directing  the  human  will  to  the  perfect 
Good  as  it  is  in  itself.  To  this  dual  finality  there  cor¬ 
responds  a  dual  beatitude,  in  the  sense  of  a  quietatio 
appetitus  (repose  of  desire),  an  appetite  which  is  expressed 
in  the  two  cases  by  a  primal  act  of  volition.  This  dual 
beatitude  does  not  correspond  to  two  stages  of  realization 
of  one  and  the  same  last  end;  for  this  would  imply  only 
one  finality.  Rather  it  corresponds  to  two  distinct  ends, 
each  of  which  has  in  its  own  order  the  mark  of  totality  that 
characterizes  every  last  end.  But  for  the  first  beatitude 
this  totality,  considered  in  itself,  is  only  relative,  while  for 
the  second  the  totality  is  absolute.  St.  Thomas  says: 

With  respect  to  the  perfection  of  finality,  man  is  perfect  in  two  ways: 
first  according  to  the  capacity  of  his  (own)  nature,  and  secondly  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  certain  supernatural  capacity.  In  this  second  way  man  is 
said  to  be  absolutely  perfect;  but  in  the  first  way,  relatively  perfect. 8 

These  seem  to  us  to  be  the  metaphysical  conditions  of 
the  willing  of  supernatural  beatitude  as  viewed  in  the  light 
of  Thomistic  principles. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Natural  Desire  to  see  God 

The  conception  of  human  volitional  psychology  just 
presented  will  permit  us,  we  believe,  to  explain  what  kind 
of  natural  desire  to  see  God  can  exist  in  man’s  will  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  in  its  essential  constitutive  conditions. 

This  desire  for  the  sight  of  God  is  the  very  movement 
itself  which  constitutes  the  will  as  the  appetitive  potency  of 
human  nature.  Considered  in  this  way,  precisely  as  voli¬ 
tional  potency  or  virtus  volendi  and  not  as  already  in  act, 
the  will  is  a  natural  inclination  towards  the  complete  and 
absolute  good  of  man.  This  inclination  affirms  an  essential 
transcendental  relation  to  a  real  object  which  in  itself  satis¬ 
fies  perfectly  man’s  every  wish  and  desire.  This  object  can 
be  none  other  than  the  Subsisting  Good,  God  as  He  is  in 
Himself,  for  He  alone  contains  in  Himself  every  form  of 
what  is  and  can  be  good  for  man.  If  then  God  as  the 
Subsisting  Good  can  really  be  willed  by  man,  it  is  He  who 
ought  to  constitute  the  total  object  of  volition  to  which  the 
will  considered  in  itself  as  a  potency  is  necessarily  ordered. 

The  natural  desire  to  see  God  is  therefore  an  innate 
desire — an  inclinatio  naturalis ,  to  use  St.  Thomas’  words, 
—since  the  movement  that  constitutes  the  will  as  a  potency 
is  an  innate  inclination,  produced  immediately  by  God  in 
human  nature  as  the  innate  appetite  of  inferior  beings  are 
produced.  But  this  inclination  is  not  a  pondus  naturae 
connoting  the  necessary  finality  of  human  nature  to  super¬ 
natural  good;  for  finality,  understood  in  the  proper  sense 
of  a  tendency  that  demands  its  term,  appears  in  the  will 
only  in  the  form  of  a  natural  volition,  the  first  determina- 
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tion  of  the  movement  towards  what  is  good.  Human 
nature  is  not  finalized  by  this  movement,  but  by  the  primal 
act  of  volition  expressing  the  demands  of  human  nature 
for  perfection.  The  relation  of  the  movement  towards 
what  is  good,  the  relation  of  the  virtus  volendi  to  the  Sub¬ 
sisting  perfect  Good,  is  naturally  prior  to  the  finality  of  a 
being.  This  finality  serves  only  to  point  out  how  far  the 
activity  of  the  being  can  go  in  the  possession  of  this 
perfect  Good. 

But  if  the  transcendental  relation  of  the  will  to  the  per¬ 
fect  Good  does  not  mean  finality  properly  so  called,  we 
may  say  that  it  expresses  a  radical  finality  of  human 
nature:  an  inchoative  but  incomplete  finality  ordained  in¬ 
deed  to  the  absolute  and  final  good,  but  not  yet  determined 
and  for  this  reason  inefficacious.  The  same  relation  ex¬ 
presses  the  absolute  capacity  of  human  nature  for  perfec¬ 
tion,  a  capacity  for  which  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
term.  And  to  this  term  the  will  must  necessarily  be  carried 
in  a  certain  virtual  manner,  even  if  it  cannot  tend  towards 
it  actually. 

Since  St.  Thomas  believes  that  for  every  finality  there 
is  an  active  proportional  capacity  for  realization  of  the  end 
willed,  it  must  be  said  that  in  human  nature  there  is  for 
this  radical  finality  a  corresponding  radical  capacity  for 
the  realization  of  the  term.  This  capacity  is  nothing  but 
the  natural  activity  itself.9  The  supernatural  does  not  so 
transcend  nature  as  absolutely  to  exclude  every  foundation 
in  the  latter,  though  it  is  true  that  nothing  purely  natural 
is  formally  supernatural.  Man  does  not  advance  towards 
his  last  end  in  virtue  of  an  activity  foreign  to  his  nature  in 
which  his  nature  would  be  purely  passive.  Rather  he  ad¬ 
vances  to  his  end  by  his  own  nature,  by  an  activity  which 
is  natural  although  strengthened  and  elevated. 

The  natural  desire  to  see  God  implied  in  the  virtus 
volendi  is  not  of  itself  then  an  elicited  desire.  This  is 
because  the  movement  towards  good  which  constitutes  this 
desire  is  not  an  exercise  or  act  of  volition,  even  the  primal 
act,  and  because  the  transcendental  relation  to  man’s  last 
good,  a  relation  affirmed  by  the  movement  itself,  does  not 
arise  from  the  knowledge  even  implicit,  of  the  term  of  this 
relation.  It  must  likewise  be  said  that  this  desire  exists  in 
the  depths  of  the  will  of  every  man:  it  is  a  desire  necessary 
and  essential  since  it  constitutes  the  very  nature  of  the 
will.  It  is  necessarily  exercised,  at  least  in  an  inchoative 
and  radical  manner,  in  every  exercise  of  volition;  for  every 
act  of  the  will  is  only  the  determination  of  this  movement 
towards  God  in  pursuance  of  an  object  contained  in  the 
sovereign  Good  in  an  eminently  superior  manner.  How¬ 
ever,  this  movement  can  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
its  adequate  object  only  to  the  extent  to  which  this  object 
can  be  known  with  certitude  to  be  an  attainable  or  at  least 
possible  good  for  man. 

Still  and  all,  could  not  this  natural  desire  to  see  God 
express  itself,  even  in  the  natural  order,  in  the  form  of 
some  kind  of  elicited  desire  of  attaining  to  God  in  Himself: 
for  example,  on  the  occasion  of  our  learning  of  His  exist¬ 
ence  as  cause  of  the  created  universe?  To  this  question  we 
must  reply,  as  we  believe  that  what  is  true  in  the  case  of 


the  knowability  of  the  supremely  Knowable  is  likewise  true 
of  the  desirability  of  the  supreme  Good.  Though  in  Him¬ 
self  purely  intelligible,  God  still  cannot  be  known  naturally 
by  man  according  to  His  proper  form;  so  too,  though 
eminently  desirable  in  Himself,  He  cannot  naturally  be 
desired  as  He  is  in  Himself,  at  least  not  by  a  desire  that 
would  with  certitude  recognize  in  this  object  a  good  that 
enters  into  what  is  naturally  the  good  of  man.  In  the 
natural  order  such  a  desire  would  have  been  only  the 
expression  of  a  supontaneous  wish;  one  that  would  have 
remained  uncertain  of  itself,  unable  to  base  itself  with 
certitude  upon  the  possibility  of  its  object,  and  with  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  urgent  character  of  a  natural  aspiration.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  after  his  elevation  to  the  supernatural 
order  and  after  the  knowledge  of  his  new  destiny,  man 
could  recognize  in  such  a  spontaneous  desire  a  sort  of 
levelling-off  in  consciousness  of  that  innate  desire  which 
naturally  propels  the  will  towards  God,  and  so  would 
recognize  in  it  a  value  which  previously  he  could  not  be 
certain  it  possessed. 

Now  if  we  consider  man’s  condition  as  called  to  his 
supernatural  end  we  must  conclude  from  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  there  is  in  his  will  a  natural  desire  for 
the  sight  of  God,  but  one  of  another  nature,  a  truly  elicited 
desire,  which  constitutes  the  primary  act  of  his  will  cor¬ 
responding  to  his  new  destiny  and  expressing  his  new 
finality.  Under  the  supposition  of  man’s  call  to  super¬ 
natural  happiness  a  primal  act  of  this  kind,  as  we  have  said, 
is  a  necessary  exigency  for  finalizing  human  nature  to  its 
supernatural  end.  Henceforward,  this  end  is  to  be  his  only 
true  last  end;  for  man  elevated  to  the  supernatural  order 
natural  beatitude  is  no  longer  a  last  end,  capable  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  his  need  for  perfection. 

As  these  are  the  conditions  of  humanity  considered  in 
the  light  of  history,  it  must  be  said  that  this  kind  of  desire 
is  now  to  be  found  in  every  man,  even  in  those  whom  the 
revelation  of  supernatural  truth  has  not  reached. 

We  must  conclude  from  this  that  the  actual  psychology 
of  human  desire  is  completely  changed,  and  no  longer 
bears  resemblance  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  man 
been  left  in  his  natural  state.  For  in  the  natural  order, 
the  center  of  human  desires  would  of  course  have  been  the 
divine  perfection,  but  only  insofar  as  the  created  universe 
could  manifest  that  perfection  and  not  as  it  is  in  God 
Himself.  On  this  score,  created  values  would  have  had 
for  the  human  will  an  attraction,  a  power  of  fascination, 
and  a  fulness  which  they  can  no  longer  have,  now  that  a 
necessary  aspiration  carries  man  beyond  every  finite  good. 
In  the  natural  order  one  may  say  that  man  would  have 
been  much  more  interested  in  creation  than  in  God,  Who 
would  have  appeared  to  him  as  First  Cause,  transcendent 
and  inaccessible,  rather  than  as  the  highest  Good.  And 
God,  on  His  part,  would  have  had  only  the  relation  of 
cause  to  effect  with  His  handiwork,  and  not  the  relations 
of  person  to  person  which  characterize  the  supernatural 
order.  But  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  the  basic  need 
and  essential  interest  of  human  nature  lead  it,  at  least 
implicitly  and  by  means  of  a  necessary  volition,  towards 
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God  Himself  as  towards  the  only  principle  of  its  perfection 
and  happiness. 

This  need  for  God  must  not  be  thought  of  as  subsequent 
to  the  grace  of  Faith  or  to  the  knowledge  of  revealed 
truth  discovering  to  man  his  supernatural  destiny  and 
arousing  in  his  will  the  desire  to  attain  it.  As  we  have 
already  explained,  this  need  for  God  must  necessarily  exist 
in  human  nature  as  the  primary  effect  of  man’s  call  to  his 
supernatural  end.  This  need  is  coextensive  with  God’s 
call,  and  as  universal  as  is  God's  will  that  all  men  be  saved. 
It  is  awakened  in  the  human  will  in  the  form  of  a  primary 
volition,  finalizing  the  will  to  the  absolute  and  perfect 
good,  to  supernatural  beatitude,  just  as  in  the  natural  order 
natural  volition  does  for  man’s  ultimate  natural  end.  More¬ 
over,  this  primary  volition,  if  not  determined  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  act  by  the  deliberate  exercise  of  volition  of  the 
supernatural  good,  has  absolutely  no  merit.10 

True,  in  many  men  this  tending  towards  God  remains 
obscure  and  implicit,  especially  so  long  as  the  knowledge 
of  revealed  truth  does  not  permit  the  tendency  to  become 
explicitly  conscious  of  itself.  But  the  consciousness  is  not 
for  this  reason  rendered  less  active.  It  constitutes  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  psychological  disposition  necessary  to  receive 
revelation  and  to  understand  the  signs  that  manifest  the 
latter.  Then  again,  a  well-conducted  phenomenological 
analysis  of  human  desire,  one  consequently  such  as  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  present  human  activity,  would  certainly  end 
by  demonstrating  the  desire  of  this  absolute  final  good  in 
the  concrete  psychology  of  man.11 

Conclusion 

We  do  not  regard  as  superfluous  a  resume  of  our  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  meaning  to  be  attributed  to  the  natural  desire 
to  see  God  in  accordance  with  the  Thomistic  principles  of 
human  volitional  psychology. 

In  man  considered  absolutely,  namely  according  to  the 
conditions  of  his  nature,  there  is  no  natural  elicited  desire 
to  see  God,  implying  the  necessity  and  universality  proper 
to  such  a  desire.  But  man  does  have  an  innate  desire  for 
the  sight  of  God,  as  adequate  object  of  human  volition, 
containing  in  Himself  every  good  and  every  possible  de¬ 
sirable  object.  This  desire  is  the  very  essence  of  the  will 
considered  as  a  potency;  but  only  consequent  upon  the 
call  of  man  to  his  supernatural  destiny  can  it  translate 
itself  into  act  and  formulate  itself  into  an  elicited  desire 
certain  of  its  object.  This  innate  desire  might  perhaps 
have  sometimes  been  expressed  in  the  natural  order  under 
the  form  of  a  wish  which  is  spontaneous  and  prior  to  any 
reflection  about  the  possibility  of  its  object.  But  man 
would  have  been  incapable  of  comprehending  the  true 
import  of  such  a  desire  and  of  recognizing  therein  “the 
traces,  in  the  consciousness  he  has  of  himself,  of  certain 
scarcely  audible  appeals  of  his  nature.”  But 

That  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Divine  gift,  would  only  have  been 
transferred  into  something  akin  to  appetite,  in  the  midst  of  an  im¬ 
penetrable  obscurity,  can,  thanks  to  the  gift  of  Faith,  be  formulated  in 
a  clear  series  of  syllogisms.  Thus  does  one  construct  the  probable 
system  which  links  reason  and  revelation  with  these  middle  terms:  the 
insufficiency  of  human  speculations  and  the  desire  to  embrace  in  Himself 
the  First  Knowable. 


These  words  of  Pere  Rousselot,  regarding  the  question 
under  discussion  in  this  article  seem  to  us  to  express  per¬ 
fectly  from  what  angle  we  must  approach  the  passages  of 
St.  Thomas  of  which  we  have  tried  to  give  an  explanation. 
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The  first  edition  of  this  text  for  law  students  was  prepared  by 
Father  Francis  P.  LeBuffe,  S.  J.,  in  1924.  The  third  edition  of  the 
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by  Francis  P.  LeBuffe,  S.  J.,  and  James  V.  Hayes,  LL.  B.,  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar.  The  12  chapters  of  the  1924  edition  are 
expanded  to  14  in  the  new  edition.  The  two  new  chapters  on 
American  Schools  of  Jurisprudence  and  Totalitarian  Theories  of 
Law  are  a  welcome  addition  in  this  age  of  dictatorships.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  jurisprudence  are  expounded  from  the  viewpoint  of  Aris¬ 
totelian  philosophy  and  over  70  illustrative  cases  in  confirmation 
of  these  principles  are  cited  from  recent  sources.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  these  are  De  Jonge  vs.  Oregon,  299  U.  S.  353  and 
Gitlow  vs.  New  York,  268  U.  S.  652  which  deal  with  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press  as  fundamental  rights,  and  Meyer  vs.  State  of 
Nebraska,  262  U.  S.  390  and  Pearse  vs.  The  Society  of  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  268  U.  S.  510  which  condemn 
unreasonable  interference  with  the  liberty  of  parents  and  guardians 
to  direct  the  education  of  children  under  their  control.  What  a  jolt 
for  men  like  Donald  Richberg  and  other  advocates  of  the  Absolute 
State  is  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court:  “The  child 
is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the  State.  Those  who  nurture  him  and 
direct  his  destiny  have  the  right  coupled  with  the  high  duty  to 
recognize  and  prepare  him  for  additional  obligations”! 

A  splendid  bibliography  of  ten  pages,  consisting  of  books,  docu¬ 
ments  and  reviews  enhances  the  value  of  this  work.  The  list  of 
Laws  Reviews  should  include  the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer.  To  the  books 
recommended  might  be  added:  The  Revival  of  Natural  Law  Con¬ 
cepts  by  Charles  Grove  Haines  (Harvard  University  Press,  1930, 
Harvard  Studies  in  Jurisprudence,  Volume  IV)  and  Recent  Theories 
of  Sovereignity  by  Hymen  Ezra  Cohen  (The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  1937) . 

Natural  Law  and  natural  rights  were  being  called  into  question 
by  modern  jurists  when  the  first  edition  of  this  scholarly  work 
appeared  in  1924.  As  early  as  1891  Professor  M.  Taylor  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  while  admitting  that  the  Natural  Law  had 
practically  universal  acceptance  for  2200  years  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  Locke  and  Kant,  nevertheless  made  this  declaration: 
“A  somewhat  noteworthy  feature  of  recent  social  philosophy  is  the 
apparently  quite  general  discarding  (italics  mine)  of  the  time- 
honored  doctrine  of  natural  right  or  natural  law.” 

This  third  edition  of  the  work  in  1938  finds  even  stronger  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Natural  Law  concepts  which  were  accepted  by  the  found¬ 
ing  Fathers  of  our  Republic.  Clarence  E.  Martin,  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1932  indicated  and  condemned  this 
opposition,  in  an  address  delivered  in  Chicago,  December  2,  1932: 
“Against  these  rules  of  the  natural  law,  the  manifestation  of  the 
eternal  law,  there  are  groups  working  to  change  the  basic  concepts 
and  substitute  for  them  new  theories  of  relative  rights  and  duties  of 
men,  under  cloak  of  progressivism.”  Herbert  C.  Noonan. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WORK 

Etienne  Borne  and  Francois  Henry 
English  translation  by  Francis  Jackson 
Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  221,  $2.50 

On  account  of  the  threefold  aspect  of  work,  it  is  a  term  which 
is  often  used  confusedly.  Its  elements  are  contemplatio,  actio 
transiens,  and  effectus.  Human  labor,  the  work  considered  in  A 
Philosophy  of  Work,  is  a  composite  of  these  three  angles,  and  none 
of  them  can  be  separated  from  the  others  in  ordine  rerum. 

The  authors  make  too  much  of  their  point  that  man  must  be 
both  contemplative  and  active  in  the  making  or  producing  of  things. 
They  treat  the  fact  as  though  it  were  newly  discovered,  and  go  to 


undue  lengths  in  their  historical  contention  that  Aristotle,  and  even 
St.  Thomas,  were  unaware  of  the  close  and  necessary  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two. 

There  is  a  labored  attempt  throughout  the  book  to  surround  work 
with  a  kind  of  mysticism,  and  the  authors  sometimes  become  lyrical 
in  prophesying  a  newer  and  deeper  appreciation  of  work.  On  page 
121  they  write:  “The  presence  of  the  human  toiler  and  of  all  that 
his  efforts  have  changed  ought  to  stimulate  in  our  hearts  those 
religious  emotions  which  romantic  ages  in  the  past  used  to  look  for 
in  the  midst  of  desert  immensities.” 

Perhaps  the  book  suffers  in  translation.  The  phraseology,  at  least, 
is  hardly  attuned  to  American  ears.  For  this  reason  it  ought  to  be 
read  side  by  side  with  some  book  of  Eric  Gill,  such  as  Work  and 
Leisure.  Gill  is  as  metaphysical  as  Messrs.  Borne  and  Henry,  but  a 
great  deal  more  intelligible. 

The  reason  for  the  modern  misunderstanding  of  work  is  well  put 
on  page  143: 

The  economic  servitudes  are  such  that  it  is  impossible,  at 
least  without  a  miracle,  that  the  modern  worker  should  possess 
a  just  view  of  his  work.  Everything  conspires  to  make  him  hate 
his  work,  or  to  cast  it  into  a  false  mysticism;  the  fault  of  this 
lies  in  a  capitalist  civilization  which  has  no  respect  for  the  natural 
finalities  of  labour. 

In  general  the  book  is  worthwhile  reading.  Specifically,  however, 
the  publishers  are  to  be  scored  for  the  lack  of  an  index  and  for  the 
very  meager  table  of  contents.  Joseph  H.  Fichter. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

TRUE  HUMANISM 

Jacques  Maritain 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  xvii  T  304,  $3.50 

M.  Maritain  continues  his  office  of  drawing  the  necessary  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  things  different  but  not  separate.  The  question 
posed  by  the  author  is  the  following:  under  what  conditions  is 
heroic  humanism  possible?  The  answer,  in  general,  is  that  heroic 
humanism — it  is  rightly  assumed  that  humanism  must  be  heroic  in 
order  to  be  true  to  itself — is  possible  only  on  the  terms  of  man’s 
renouncement  of  self  before  One  greater  than  self.  True  humanism, 
then,  must  be  theocentric.  Anthropocentric  humanism  is  radically 
vicious  not  because  it  is  humanism  but  because  it  is  anthropocentric. 
All  attempts  from  the  Renaissance  to  Communism  to  rehabilitate 
the  creature,  man,  by  centering  his  human  capital  solely  in  self  have 
failed.  Man’s  life  flowers  only  when  at  its  very  bud  is  recognized 
one  who  is  intimius  intimo  meo.  Thus,  although  this  life  is  not  the 
next,  nor  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  the  kingdom  of  the  world, 
nevertheless  it  is  only  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  can  so  inform 
the  present  life  that  no  truly  human  good  in  it  may  be  lost:  sic 
transeamus  per  temporalia  ut  non  amittamus  aeterna. 

The  particular  facets  of  the  above  general  answer  are  made  to 
illuminate  with  brilliant  clarity  an  enormous  number  of  special 
problems.  For  example: 

“Is  the  working  class,”  asks  M.  Berth,  “in  fact  capable  of 
becoming  a  person ?”  Yes,  without  doubt,  but  on  one  prelimi¬ 
nary  condition:  neither  a  man,  nor  a  nation,  nor  a  class  can 
be  saved  by  man  alone;  and  if  the  pelagianism  and  practical 
atheism  of  the  bourgeoisie  are  adopted  and  exalted  by  the 
proletariat,  this  will  entail  the  latter’s  historical  bankruptcy. 
Its  apparent  triumphs  will  but  augment  its  servitude.  Man  can 
achieve  his  freedom  and  personality,  but  only  by  opening  his 
heart  to  that  Life  whence  he  draws  the  springs  of  his  being. 
It  is  possible  that,  despite  the  pessimism  of  Berth,  trade-unionism 
is  at  the  moment  the  most  considerable  and  the  most  promising 
force  of  social  renovation.  But  it  will  only  keep  these  promises 
if  it  rejects  the  atheism  of  certain  of  its  initiators. 

To  my  eyes  the  dilemma  is  inevitable:  either  the  popular 
masses  will  become  more  and  more  attached  to  the  materialism 
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and  the  metaphysical  errors  which  have  been  for  nearly  a  century 
the  parasites  on  their  movement  of  historical  progress,  and  then 
that  movement  will  develop  along  lines  that  will  lead  to  decep¬ 
tion  in  the  long  run. 

Or  it  is  by  the  principles  whose  deposit  Christianity  maintains 
among  us  that  they  will  shape  their  philosophy  of  the  world 
and  of  life,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  theocentric  humanism, 
whose  universal  value  will  be  able  to  reconcile,  even  in  the 
temporal  and  cultural  sphere,  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
that  their  will  for  social  renovation  will  come  to  its  fruition 
and  they  will  achieve  the  freedom  of  a  full-grown  personality, 
not  of  a  class  absorbing  man  into  its  limits  for  the  destruction 
of  another  class,  but  of  man  communicating  to  his  class  his 
proper  dignity  as  a  man,  for  the  common  inauguration  of  a 
society  from  which,  I  do  not  say  all  forms  of  differentiation 
or  any  hierarchical  order,  but  the  present-day  severance  into 
classes,  will  have  disappeared  (pp.  233-234) . 

The  writing  is  sustainedly  excellent.  No  one  will  easily  forget, 
for  example,  M.  Maritain’s  “action  is  the  epiphany  of  being,”  tossed 
off  comme  si  de  rien  n’etait;  and  yet  how  many  have  sweat  in  vain 
to  render  operatio  sequitur  esse?  Still,  in  a  style  whose  texture  is 
like  a  mosaic,  the  tiniest  slip  of  printer  or  translator  makes  a  reader 
wish  to  heaven  for  the  original  French.  “.  .  .  despotic  degrees 
[decrees?]”  (p.  10),  for  instance,  does  not  seem  right.  Nor  does  the 
punctuation  on  p.  237  of  “On  the  one  side.  ...  of  the  common¬ 
wealth?”  Nevertheless  anyone  who  has  tried  to  render  Maritain 
into  English  will  be  slow  to  criticize  another’s  translation,  even 
though  it  is  true  enough  that  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  hen  to  know 
a  good  omelet.  Likely  this  is  the  best  of  the  translations  yet  made 
of  Maritain.  Gerard  Smith. 

a  ■  ■  ■ 

ST.  THOMAS  AND  THE  GENTILES 

Mortimer  J.  Adler 

Marquette  Univ.  Press,  Milwaukee,  1938,  pp.  Ill 

Dr.  Adler’s  latest  offering  to  Scholastic  thought  in  America  comes 
in  the  form  of  this  singularly  refreshing  and  candid  essay.  Invited 
by  the  Aristotelian  Society  of  Marquette  University  as  the  Aquinas 
lecturer  for  1938,  he  chose  to  perform  his  task  not  by  indulging  in 
the  pleasant  exercise  of  praising  Thomas,  but  rather  by  considering 
the  status  of  his  disciples. 

Under  rigorous  examination,  Dr.  Adler  finds  that  we  are  very 
much  at  fault.  We  professed  ourselves  followers  of  the  great  medieval 
thinker,  yet  we  neglected  those  stern  dialectical  tasks  by  which 
philosophical  thought  must  ever  live.  Our  concern  has  been  a  vain 
rhetoric.  As  a  result  we  have  lost  ground,  and  the  Thomist  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  put  down  as  the  cultivator  of  just  another  “ism,” 
- — “and  an  anachronism  at  that.” 

The  indictment  is  a  strong  one,  for  we  have  learned  from  St. 
Thomas  that  the  office  of  the  philosopher  is  twofold.  He  must  not 
only  discover  truth,  but  propagate  and  defend  it.  Our  essential  failure 
lies  in  the  field  of  the  latter.  We  have  not  made  a  case  for  philosophy 
in  the  world  of  today. 

True  disciples  of  St.  Thomas  would  have  followed  him  in  method 
and  spirit.  The  Summa  Theologica  and  the  Contra  Gentiles  came 
from  his  hand.  It  was  not,  however,  a  mere  accident  of  history  that 
the  latter  was  written  first.  The  polemic  was  against  the  gentiles. 
Three  types  of  adversaries  faced  Thomas:  the  Moor,  who  admitted 
only  the  validity  of  reason;  the  Jew,  who  held  both  reason  and  the 
Old  Testament;  and  the  Christian  heretic,  who  differed  on  essential 
points  of  doctrine.  With  the  first,  Thomas  could  war  with  the 
weapon  of  rational  dialectic  only;  against  the  second  there  was  both 
philosophy  and  the  Old  Testament;  against  the  heretic,  there  was 
given  all  three  fonts. 

It  is  possible  to  discover,  in  terms  of  a  broad  analogy,  a  similar 
situation  in  our  day.  The  analogue  of  the  Moor  is  the  positivist 
in  philosophy  who  equates  philosophy  with  empirical  science;  similar 
to  the  Jew  is  the  systematist,  who  concedes  a  validity  to  philosophy 
but  insists  on  an  irreducible  plurality  of  systems.  And  corresponding 
to  the  heretic  is  that  class  of  thinkers  which  differs  on  particular 


points  of  doctrine.  Patient  study  and  long  dialectical  effort  will 
enable  us  to  accomplish  our  task.  With  the  positivist  we  must  find 
a  common  ground.  It  is,  in  this  case,  the  true  knowledge  that  he 
admits  in  the  conclusions  of  science.  Starting  here  we  may  lead  him 
to  a  discussion  of  degrees  of  being,  of  a  theory  of  knowledge,  a 
philosophy  of  nature,  and  finally  to  metaphysics,  including  Natural 
Theology.  Against  the  systematists  we  can  point  out  that  their 
position  results  from  a  confusion  of  mathematical  method  with 
philosophical  logic.  There  cannot  be  many  systems  of  philosophy, 
because  not  even  one  is  possible.  Lastly  we  must  combat  the  heretic; 
and  here  we  can  engage  him  with  the  very  arguments  of  our  teacher, 
for  philosophical  error  recurs  as  often  as  philosophical  truth,  and 
Thomas  was  no  tyro  at  solving  ancient  error. 

A  brief  review  does  scant  justice  to  so  excellent  a  book.  The  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  but  suggested.  No  mention  can  be  made  of  the  forty- 
three  pages  of  notes  which  reveal  the  splendid  scholarship  of  the 
author.  The  graceful  style,  the  fullness  of  vision,  and  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  subject  should  commend  this  book  to  all  those  who  have 
followed  with  any  sort  of  interest  the  revival  of  Scholastic  thought. 

Thomas  C.  Donohue. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  SUMMA 
II :  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS 

Walter  Farrell,  O.  P. 

Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  viii  -j-  479,  $3.30 
To  attempt  to  review  this  book  without  reference  to  its  declared 
object,  would  be  to  reveal  that  one  had  not  read  it.  The  volume, 
the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  four,  deals  with  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Prima  Secundae.  The  author  tells  us  that  the  series  “might 
best  be  called  an  easy  guide-book  to  St.  Thomas’  greatest  work” 
(Foreword,  p.  vii) .  It  is  evident  that  not  all  the  matter  treated  by 
St.  Thomas  in  one  hundred  and  fourteen  questions  can  be  taken 
up  adequately  in  a  book  this  size;  nor  do  we  find  all  the  various 
details  discussed  with  the  same  depth.  These  limitations  are  neces¬ 
sarily  inherent  in  the  plan  adopted. 

In  technical  excellence  the  book  ranks  high.  Prefixed  to  each 
chapter  is  an  analytical  outline,  together  with  an  indication  of  the 
questions  of  the  Summa  covered.  The  index  is  good;  one  might 
wish  it  were  more  extensive.  The  analysis  of  modern  errors  in 
ethical  problems  is  acute,  but  sometimes  very  brief. 

This  reviewer  hopes  that  the  sales  of  the  book  will  be  widespread. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  in  an  American  author,  the  thought  of  St. 
Thomas  meets  us  in  the  brisk,  witty  style  that  has  too  long  been 
the  prerogative  of  the  so-called  “modern”  philosophers.  After  we 
have  finished  but  one  chapter  we  feel  that  the  author  knows  his 
New  York  as  well  as  his  St.  Thomas.  The  book  should  prove 
especially  valuable  for  the  non-professional  philosopher,  for  the  man 
who  realizes  the  need  for  thought  on  fundamental  problems  but 
lacks  training  in  the  technical  apparatus  of  Scholasticism. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Fr.  Farrell’s  success  in  translating  the  thought 
(not  merely  the  words)  of  St.  Thomas  will  inspire  others  to  translate 
their  own  thoughts  into  a  living  idiomatic  phraseology,  without 
sacrifice  of  depth.  George  P.  Klubertanz. 

a  s  «  a 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW  OF  JAMES  WILSON 
William  F.  Obering,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D. 

The  Catholic  University  Press,  Washington,  1938,  pp.  101 
In  this  book  Fr.  Obering  has  done  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work. 
There  is  a  great  need  both  practical  and  theoretical  for  more  work 
in  this  field.  The  true  philosophy  of  law  is  almost  unknown  in  this 
country.  American  legal  philosophy  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Pragma¬ 
tism  of  John  Austin,  with  a  mixture  of  our  own  peculiar  errors, 
drawn  from  Rousseau  and  Jefferson.  The  practical  results  of  these 
errors  are  evident  enough  to  many  people  who  have  the  welfare  of 
their  country  at  heart.  The  almost  universal  corruption  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  government,  the  lack  of  control  of  those  in  authority  over 
the  people,  the  great  want  of  social  sense  and  solidarity  among  so 
many,  the  utter  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  in  the 
selfish  pursuit  of  local  interests  and  individual  success,  these  are  all 
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too  evident  phenomena.  And  they  are  not  fortuitous.  They  grow 
out  of  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  and  they  are  incompatible  with 
any  idea  of  government,  free  or  otherwise.  But  it  was  not  so  in 
the  beginning.  The  founders  of  this  republic,  at  least  most  of  the 
important  men  among  them,  professed  a  theory  of  government  which 
differs  in  no  important  respect  from  that  of  Francis  Suarez  and 
Robert  Bellarmine.  Fr.  Obering’s  book  points  the  way  back  to 
Hamilton  and  Madison  and  Jay  and  James  Wilson.  We  will  take 
that  road  or  we  will  find  ourselves  upon  a  rougher  one. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  previous  review  ( The  New 
Scholasticism,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  pp.  292-3)  which  confuses  the  ideas 
of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  most  acceptable  manner  of  Mr. 
Jerome  Frank  and  the  school  of  what  Mr.  Robert  Hutchins  calls 
“Digestive  Jurisprudence.”  A  book  on  philosophy  is  criticised  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  book  on  history.  “The  Common  Law,”  says  the 
reviewer,  “is  the  effect  of  many  causes,  not  all  of  them  moral.” 
It  is  inconceivable  that  Fr.  Obering  would  deny  that  proposition. 
He  meant  merely  to  state  that  all  law,  as  it  stands  and  with  no 
reference  to  its  antecedents,  is  founded  in  the  Natural  Law,  or 
in  ethics. 

Again,  the  reviewer  advocates  a  change  in  our  terminology  of  the 
philosophy  of  law  in  order  to  reach  the  legists.  He  would  have  us 
babble  their  Pragmatist  and  Positivist  jargon  in  order  to  make  a 
good  impression,  and  then  stultify  ourselves  by  assuring  them  that 
it  was  all  nonsense.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  this  procedure.  I  am 
apprehensive  that  if  we  start  this  compromising,  it  will  eventually 
result  in  a  compromise  of  truth.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
terminology.  The  disagreement  is  in  fundamentals.  There  lies  the 
main  battle. 

He  considers  that  the  main  thesis  of  Fr.  Obering,  that  “Wilson 
drew  much  of  his  philosophy  from  Scholastic  sources”  is  not  proved. 
It  is  my  opinion  on  the  contrary  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove. 
It  is  almost  taken  for  granted  in  a  dozen  works  on  the  subject,  for 
instance  The  State  and  the  Church  by  Ryan  and  Millar.  The  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Wilson  was  the  philosophy  of  the  English  and  American 
Whigs.  Burke  and  Fox  were  as  well  known  in  the  colonies  as  in 
England  for  obvious  reasons.  And  Fr.  Millar  calls  Burke  somewhere 
“the  last  of  the  great  Scholastics.”  Of  the  influence  of  Catholic 
thought  in  general  and  of  Suarez  and  Bellarmine  in  particular  on 
Whig  philosophy  and  its  great  mouthpiece,  history  leaves  no  doubt. 

The  book  is  a  credit  to  the  author,  to  the  publishers,  and  to  the 
sponsors.  It  is  well  printed,  with  a  modest  number  of  footnotes  and 
a  very  scholarly  appearance.  Let  us  have  many  such  books.  I  think 
so  much  of  it  myself  that  I  use  it  as  a  secondary  text  for  my  classes 
after  eight  years’  experience  in  teaching  the  same  subject. 

J.  P.  Noonan. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

CHARACTER  FORMATION  IN  COLLEGE 

Bakewell  Morrison,  S.  J. 

Bruce  Pub.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1938,  pp.  xvi  -j-  208,  $1.85 

Catholic  colleges  and  universities,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  pro- 
selytism,  have  in  the  past  held  themselves  aloof  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  their  non-Catholic  students.  “Character  Forma¬ 
tion”  offers  an  excellent  solution  to  this  ticklish  problem.  Judiciously 
avoiding  appeal  to  any  sectarian  religious  teaching,  it  unearths  a  rich 
mine  of  purely  natural  means  for  the  development  of  character. 
Today  when  even  contemporary  popular  literature  is  trending  towards 
sane  natural  ideals  in  a  revulsion  from  post-war  sensualism,  and 
social  unrest  is  stimulating  search  for  a  more  rational  philosophy  of 
life,  such  a  book  should  receive  wide  welcome  from  educators,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  sectarian  or  non-sectarian  affiliations.  Catholic  educators, 
after  a  thoughtful  reading,  will  realize  anew  the  force  of  the  ancient 
adage,  “supernature  is  built  upon  nature.” 

Following  an  attractive  analysis  of  character,  the  apparatus  which 
man  employs  to  acquire  this  greatest  natural  good  is  succinctly  de¬ 
scribed.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  book,  Aristotle  and  Aquinas 
are  the  guiding  lights.  Since  self-control  through  self-knowledge  is  the 
desired  goal,  and  self-control  is  not  despotic  but  political,  the  par¬ 
ticular  problems  of  Principles,  Rules,  Resolutions,  Ideals,  Habits,  and 


Free  Will  are  lucidly  treated.  The  insistence  on  personal  assimila¬ 
tion  of  principles,  the  clever  repetition  of  the  fundamental  notion 
of  the  text  embodied  in  the  axiom,  “clear  ideas  and  reasons  why,” 
and  the  smooth  progression  of  thought  are  especially  noteworthy. 
Sane  and  provocative  discussions  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Punishment 
and  Fear,  Endocrines,  Sex,  Study,  Play,  Citizenship  and  Patriotism 
complete  the  first  section  of  the  book.  The  chapter  on  Citizenship 
deserves  special  commendation  in  these  propaganda-choked  days  when 
an  exaggerated  pacifiism  is  abroad.  The  two  case  studies  of  abnormal 
students  and  the  gallery  of  collegiate  types  in  Part  II  will  most  likely 
be  read  first  by  students;  collegians  will  find  themselves  neatly  pil¬ 
loried,  but  the  truthfulness  of  the  portraits  cannot  be  denied.  An 
appendix  supplies  the  postulates  of  the  course;  they  are  borrowed 
from  the  book  Think  and  Live  (Morrison  and  Rueve,  Bruce,  1937) 
which  is  a  preparatory  first-semester  course  to  the  present  proposed 
course  in  character  formation.  Paul  J.  Bruckner. 

■  ■  ■  B 

KIERKEGAARD 

Walter  Lowrie,  D.  D. 

Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1938,  pp.  xviii  -j-  636,  $7.50 

Dr.  Lowrie  has  given  us  more  than  a  conventional  biography.  This 
book  is  a  presentation  of  the  man:  we  come  to  know  the  litterateur, 
the  sage,  the  zealous  theologian.  In  striking  contrast  with  the 
biographies  of  a  decade  ago,  “this  book  was  written  by  a  lover” 
(p.  xvi),  and  we  are  grateful  that  it  is  so.  The  sympathy  with  which 
the  author  comes  to  his  subjects  tends  to  induce  a  like  attitude  in 
the  reader.  There  is  no  suppression  of  the  ignoble  qualities  in 
Kierkegaard;  they  are  honestly  mentioned,  and  then  with  rare  com¬ 
mon  sense  left  as  facts  that  made  impressions  on  the  man’s  char¬ 
acter,  or  influenced  his  mode  of  thought  and  action.  It  is  not  for  his 
faults  that  we  care  to  read  about  a  man,  but  for  his  accomplishments 
despite  them,  for  his  better  traits  and  virtues. 

The  developmental  approach  to  a  man’s  thought  is,  we  believe, 
best  adapted  to  give  anything  like  a  true  understanding.  Dr.  Lowrie 
shows  that  Kierkegaard’s  thought  was  present  only  in  embryo  in  his 
first  works.  To  bring  this  clearly  before  us,  innumerable  quotations 
are  used.  The  ordinary  reader  is  particularly  grateful  that  so  few 
of  the  “philosophical”  quotations  are  introduced  (pp.  416,  508).  We 
presume  that  an  accomplished  Hegelian  could  understand  them — for 
everyone  else  they  are  “words,  words,  words.” 

The  biographer’s  style  is,  in  the  main,  deserving  of  praise;  here 
and  there,  however,  certain  phrases  appear  which  are  foreign  to 
English.  There  is  an  index  and  a  useful  glossary  of  Kierkegaardian 
expressions.  George  P.  Klubertanz. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

CATHOLICISM,  COMMUNISM  AND 
DICTATORSHIP 

C.  J.  Eustace 

Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  149,  $1.50 

Mr.  Eustace  has  not  written  an  ambitious  book  in  this  study  of 
the  problems  confronting  religious-minded  men  under  totalitarian 
forms  of  government.  It  is,  rather,  an  elementary  text  introductory 
to  the  study  of  such  problems.  For  that  reason  it  is  necessarily 
incomplete,  does  not  include  a  section  on  the  totalitarian  state  of 
Dictator  Salazar,  held  up  as  a  modern  example  of  good  government, 
nor  does  it  pretend  to  give  adequate  solutions  for  the  totalitarian 
problem. 

What  solutions  are  presented  come  under  the  four  headings  usually 
offered  by  the  complete  moralist:  renewal  of  public  and  private  life, 
disavowal  of  materialism,  practice  of  charity  and  justice,  the  grace 
of  God.  As  every  true  student  of  government  knows,  these  four 
are  as  fundamental  to  statecraft  as  they  are  to  woodcraft,  as  necessary 
for  politicians  as  for  carpenters.  They  must  be  applied  to  any  and 
every  form  of  activity.  “The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  a  Christian 
in  name  to  become  a  Christian  in  life  and  in  deed”  (p.  22).  That 
is  all  very  true  but  the  point  is  that  it  does  not  produce  a  statesman 
qua  statesman,  or  a  democrat  qua  democrat. 

Thus  a  large  portion  of  what  might  have  been  said  by  Mr.  Eustace 
was  left  unsaid;  and  it  should  have  been  said,  even  at  the  expense  of 
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omitting  some  of  the  religiosity.  “The  Totalitarianism  of  God,”  is 
a  catchy  title  and  it  makes  an  interesting  chapter,  but  the  totalitarian¬ 
ism  of  God  is  a  universal  one  while  the  state-problem  for  each  of  us 
is  a  national  one.  Really,  the  autocracy  of  God  is  taken  for  granted 
by  every  philosopher.  What  is  of  more  immediate  importance,  at 
least  at  the  present  moment,  is  the  contrast  between  governmental 
power  and  individual  liberty  on  this  material,  human  plane  of  living. 

Joseph  H.  Fichter. 

■  ■  a  ■ 

THE  JESUIT  CODE  OF  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

Allan  P.  Farrell,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D. 

Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  1938,  pp.  xviii  -j-  478,  $ 4.75 

Father  Farrell  presents  us  with  a  volume  that  is  outstanding  in 
almost  every  respect.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  investigators  in  the 
history  of  education  and  of  the  Jesuit  tradition  as  a  monument  of 
patient  scholarship.  The  historian  will  find  in  it  a  model  of 
objectivity  and  well-documented  presentation  of  the  fruits  of  research. 
Educational  theorists  will  find  a  sound,  thoughtful  evaluation  of 
theories  and  practices  of  the  past,  and  a  stimulating  challenge  for  the 
improvement  of  the  future. 

The  evident  amount  of  labor  and  detail  that  entered  into  the 
publication  of  this  volume  entitle  it  to  a  place  along  side  of  the  very 
documents  of  which  it  treats, — the  various  editions  of  the  Ratio 
(1586,  1591,  1599),  which  were  composed  with  an  almost  infinite 
amount  of  painstaking  labor,  and  attention  to  detail. 

Though  it  treats  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  the  author  rightly  entitles 
the  book  “The  Jesuit  Code  of  Liberal  Education.”  He  does  not 
attempt  the  well  nigh  impossible  task  of  an  exhaustive  study  on  the 
complete  Ratio,  but  limits  himself  to  the  treatment  of  the  humanistic 
curriculum.  In  treating  this  one  phase,  however,  Father  Farrell  must 
give  the  complete  story  of  how  the  framing  of  the  entire  Ratio  was 
undertaken  and  carried  out  by  many  of  the  outstanding  scholars  of 
Europe  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  these  days  of 
muddled  thinking,  or  of  incomplete  ideas  on  things  educational,  the 
last  chapter,  dealing  with  “The  Ratio  Studiorum  and  Contemporary 
Education”  deserves  special  consideration.  Based  as  it  is  on  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  collated  experience  of  centuries,  it 
looks  to  the  future  and  distinguishes  between  that  which  is  lasting 
in  education,  and  that  which  changes  with  the  shifting  trends. 

In  dealing  with  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  drafting  of  the 
original  Ratio,  the  author  at  times  goes  into  detail  that  is  of  interest 
only  to  the  specialist  who  would  desire  to  spend  an  equal  amount 
of  time  in  research.  Much  of  this  information,  however,  serves  the 
high  purpose  of  clarifying  many  hitherto  unsettled  points  about  the 
early  history  of  the  educational  efforts  of  the  Jesuits.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  vindication  of  the  large  and  important  part  that 
Ignatius  played  in  the  drafting  of  the  Jesuit  educational  code. 

A  number  of  photostatic  facsimiles  of  original  manuscripts,  together 
with  appendices  and  an  exhaustive  bibliography  are  further  evidence 
of  the  scholarly  quality  of  the  book.  E.  J.  Farren. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

TOWARDS  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

H.  V.  Routh 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  392,  $3.50 

This  book  is  not  a  survey  of  the  nineteenth  century  literature;  it  is 
rather  an  inquiry  into  the  most  vital  thoughts  of  the  great  Victorians 
in  their  struggle  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  important  problems  of  life. 
Its  aim  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  culture  through  the  nineteenth 
century,  beginning  with  the  transcendentalism  of  the  Romantic,  in 
the  hope  that  a  glance  at  the  past  may  give  us  our  bearings  in  the 
modem  era  of  spiritual  aimlessness  and  insecurity. 

The  problem  that  faced  the  Victorian  thinker,  according  to  Mr. 
Routh,  was  the  reconciliation  of  culture  and  civilization.  The  com¬ 
plications  of  civilization  tend  to  dissipate  culture,  the  “individual’s 
consciousness  of  his  intimate  self.”  Civilization  unravels  our  per¬ 
sonality  into  a  hundred  threads,  culture  reweaves  them  into  a  new 
and  fairer  pattern.  It  seemed,  besides,  that  there  was  “in  every  indi¬ 
vidual  something  which  cannot  be  adapted  to  corporate  movements 
or  material  experience — some  spiritual  egocentricity  which  only  thrives 


on  what  it  can  imagine.”  The  writer  has  hit  upon  the  crux  of  the  era, 
but  his  interpretation  of  it,  as  expressed  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
together  with  his  whole  concept  of  culture,  is  set  forth  in  such  nebu¬ 
lous  language,  that  one  is  mystified  as  to  what  results  the  author 
hopes  to  accomplish.  Although  he  has  done  a  fine  piece  of  work 
in  following  the  course  of  nineteenth  century  thought,  he  fails  in  his 
objective:  the  enlightenment  of  the  present.  For  this  reason  the  book 
is  unsatisfactory.  It  contains  the  vague  spiritual  gropings  of  a 
humanist,  with  a  pronounced  anti-supematural  bias,  who  is  seeking 
for  the  significance  of  life  in  a  scientific  humanism  that  has  rejected 
God.  From  such  a  viewpoint,  the  author,  though  familiar  with  the 
inner  thoughts  of  the  Victorians,  is  unable  to  make  an  enlightened 
estimate  of  their  value  or  influence.  He  fails  entirely,  for  instance, 
in  his  estimate  of  Newman’s  position  and  influence.  To  him, 
“Newmanism,”  which  in  essence  contains  the  very  solution  that  he 
is  unconsciously  seeking,  is  “a  last  gesture  of  the  Middle  Ages  before 
relegation  to  museums.  .  .  .” 

The  book  is  excellent  for  tracing  the  turbulent  stream  of  culture 
from  the  Romantic  Movement  on,  for  a  study  of  the  deep  influence 
of  Science  on  nineteenth  century  humanism,  and  as  a  handbook  of 
the  salient  thought  of  the  leading  Victorians.  But  it  offers  little 
light  or  hope  to  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  present  generation. 

Bernard  G.  Faulstich. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

ALGAZEL’S  METAPHYSICS 

J.  T.  Muckle,  C.  S.  B.,  (ed.) 

Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  pp •  xix  T  247,  $4.00 

This  edition  of  a  thirteenth  century  Latin  translation  of  Algazel’s 
Metaphysics  was  first  issued  in  1933.  It  is,  however,  now  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Institute  of  Medieval  Studies  in  conjunction  with  Sheed 
and  Ward. 

Such  a  text  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  philosophical  libraries. 
The  Metaphysics  of  Algazel  is  in  reality  but  a  summary  of  the 
philosophical  teachings  of  Avicenna.  Hence,  a  knowledge  can  be 
gotten  of  the  latter’s  thought  from  Father  Muckle’s  edition.  A 
synoptic  table  of  contents  and  a  complete  list  of  variants  make  it 
useful  and  reliable. 

It  should  be  noted  that  additional  help  can  be  gotten  in  using  this 
text  by  referring  to  the  articles  in  the  Archives  d’Histoire  doctrinale 
et  litteraire  du  moyen  age,  10-11  (1935-1936)  103-127,  by  Father 
D.  Salman,  O.  P.  Certain  criticisms  are  suggested  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  students  of  medieval  philosophy. 

Thomas  C.  Donohue. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  —  FROM  THE 
PERSONALISTIC  STANDPOINT 

William  Stern 

English  translation  by  Howard  Davis  Spoerl 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  xxii  Y  589,  $4.50 

After  the  century-long  era  of  the  “schools”  of  modern  psychology, 
there  have  arisen  within  the  past  decade  or  two,  several  attempts  to 
found  a  “school  to  end  all  schools.”  As  the  phrase  indicates,  there 
is  the  conscious  effort  to  correlate,  in  one  comprehensive  scheme,  the 
most  reliable  positive  data  of  the  “schools”  without  commitment  to 
their  viewpoints  or  fundamental  hypotheses. 

These  qualities  are  verified  in  William  Stern’s  General  Psychology 
— From  the  Personalistic  Standpoint.  The  function  of  his  book  is 
“.  .  .  to  give  a  new  foundation  to  the  general  psychology  of  the  human 
individual.”  “It  opposes  one-sided  treatments  by  doing  justice  to  the 
varied  methodological  and  theoretical  approaches  to  psychological 
knowledge.  .  .  .”  “Psychology  ...  is  a  growing  collective  enterprise 
giving  scope  to  all  who  have  any  contribution  to  make.”  “In  spite 
of  this  concern  with  the  whole  fabric  of  psychological  specialties, 
our  book  will  maintain  a  thoroughly  distinctive  and  novel  point  of 
view  diverging  from  that  of  traditional  psychology.  This  is  the 
personalistic  point  of  view,  .  .  .” 

The  transition  to  the  new  theoretical  principles  required  by  per¬ 
sonalistic  psychology  is  rendered  somewhat  easier  by  the  fact  that 
the  author’s  organization  of  his  material  does  not  impose  demands 
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of  an  unfamiliar  sort.  However,  the  definitions  of  terms  with  which 
each  section  of  the  book  is  initiated  are  a  disappointment  to  the 
careful  reader.  This  may  be  the  fault  of  the  translator,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  not  furnished  with  clear-cut  definitions  of  the 
concepts  which  are  most  fundamental  and  recur  most  frequently  in 
the  text. 

This  defect  is  most  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  mind,  or  the 
substratum  of  mental  data.  It  again  confronts  us  in  the  discussion 
of  thought  and  learning — animal  and  human.  In  his  treatment  of 
instinct  the  author  makes  a  fine  distinction  between  instinct  and 
intelligence  which  could,  and  certainly  should,  have  been  made  in 
his  treatment  of  insight  in  animals,  when  on  one  page  he  speaks  of 
animals  as  “thinking,”  and  on  the  next  denies  that  they  have 
“thoughts.”  Again,  when  he  speaks  of  the  amount  of  substantiality 
which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  substratum  of  mental  data,  he  is  so 
non-committal  as  to  be  obscure.  There,  too,  he  makes  the  mistake 
of  referring  his  readers  to  “the  Aristotelian  and  Scholastic  doctrine 
of  the  soul  as  an  ‘actus  purus.’  ” 

Thomas  M.  Harvey. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

NATURALISM  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Geoffrey  O’Connell 

Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  239,  $2.73 

As  Dr.  O’Connell  significantly  remarks,  “When  the  results  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  educational  system  are  not  satisfactory,  we  are  justified 
in  questioning  the  philosophy  behind  it.”  But  what  principle  is  at 
the  bottom  of  our  education?  The  author’s  answer  after  a  very 
capable  and  painstaking  analysis  of  both  past  philosophy  and  that  of 
the  most  prominent  contemporary  educators,  is  “Naturalism  .  .  .  that 
attitude  of  mind  which  makes  man  continuous  with  nature  by  con¬ 
fining  his  destiny  to  earth  and  eliminating  the  supernatural.” 

Tracing  the  beginnings  of  this  concept  in  Francis  Bacon  on  through 
Descartes  and  Locke,  Hume  and  Kant,  through  the  Encyclopedists, 
Rousseau,  Darwin  and  Spencer,  Dr.  O’Connell  reveals  how  the 
stream  of  Naturalism  was  formed  out  of  materialism,  positivism, 
and  evolutionism,  how  it  broadened  and  flowed  more  swiftly  as  time 
went  on,  and  how  it  was  applied  to  education.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  movement,  though  constantly  attacked  by 
Babbitt,  More  and  Foerster,  was  taken  up  and  advanced  by  the 
Columbia  group  under  Dewey. 

What  with  educators  writing  that  “human  affairs,  associative  and 
personal,  are  projections,  continuations,  complications,  of  the  nature 
which  exists  in  the  physical  and  prehuman  world”;  and  Kilpatrick, 
“Experience  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things”;  and  Rugg,  “Our 
dichotomy  consists  of  the  pragmatic-social  attitude  and  the  attitude 
of  self-cultivation,  the  heart  of  the  new  individualism”;  and  Thorn¬ 
dike,  “Nowhere  more  truly  than  in  his  mental  capacities  is  man  a 
part  of  nature,”  it  was  fearfully  clear  that  the  most  influential  among 
American  educators  were  injecting  into  the  country’s  schools  such 
doctrines  as  must  ultimately  undermine  not  only  all  faith  and 
morality  but  the  very  institution  of  government  itself.  F.  Fox. 

■  ■  ■  a 

REALITY  AND  VALUE 

A.  Campbell  Garnett 

Yale  Univ.  Press,  New  Haven,  1937,  pp.  320,  $3.00 

It  is  something  of  a  pleasure  to  pick  up  Dr.  Garnett’s  book  after 
laboring  through  some  of  the  heavy  writing  of  our  “profound” 
thinkers.  Clarity  and  easy  reading  are  no  detriment  to  good  meta¬ 
physics.  There  is  some  good  metaphysics  in  Dr.  Garnett’s  essay, 
though  we  would  judge  it  incomplete.  Like  Bergson  in  his  Two 
Moralities,  the  author  stresses  the  moral  values  that  are  immanent 
in  human  activity,  that  arise  spontaneously  out  of  will-situations. 
“It  is  important,”  he  writes  (p.  311  n.),  “to  remember  that  the 
value  qualities  thus  discovered  through  this  complex  interaction  of 
will  are  not  produced  by  it.  They  are  objective  features  of 
reality  .  . 

He  also  recognizes  a  thing  many  value-philosophers  neglect.  These 
will-values  must  be  reduced  to  an  ontological  principle.  Quoting 
Pringle  Pattison,  “the  modern  tendency,”  he  says,  “to  divorce  ethics 


and  religion  is  one  fraught  with  social  danger  as  well  as  metaphysi¬ 
cally  unsound”  (p.  313;  italics  added). 

But  Dr.  Garnett  is  less  successful  in  his  elaboration  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  God  and  of  religion.  In  attempting  to  “rationalize”  the 
ultimate  principle  of  all  Being,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  lest 
we  rationalize  it  to  the  limited  pattern  of  our  own  minds,  uncon¬ 
sciously  making  an  absolute  intellect  out  of  the  human  reason.  As 
for  religion,  if  it  has  the  almost  necessary  relation  to  ethics  Dr. 
Garnett  seems  to  find  in  it,  it  cannot  be  based  on  something  acci¬ 
dental  or  out  of  focus  with  the  rest  of  value  experience.  In  religion, 
the  Creed  must  have  the  same  relation  to  its  morality  as  metaphysics 
to  pure  ethics.  Dr.  Garnett  cannot  logically  make  so  light  of  creeds. 

The  system  then  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  partly  no  doubt  because 
of  an  inadequate  metaphysical  basis.  It  may  also  be,  however,  that 
all  natural  ethical  systems  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  A  complete 
pattern  of  epistemology  or  cosmology  or  psychology  may  be  dis¬ 
coverable  by  reason  alone,  but  ethics,  in  concrete  reality  is  left  “open” 
to  a  higher  morality  and  can  only  be  articulated  in  a  supernatural 
order. 

R.  J.  Henle. 

a  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  SUBSTANCE  THEORY  OF  MIND  AND 
CONTEMPORARY  FUNCTIONALISM 

Thomas  J.  Ragusa 

Catholic  University  Press,  Washington,  1938,  pp.  viii  -j-  101 

The  title  of  this  dissertation  is  rather  misleading;  more  to  the 
point  is  the  sub-title:  “A  critical  estimate  of  the  theory  of  mind  in 
the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  its  relation  to  the  theories 
of  mind  in  Aristotle  and  in  the  functionalism  of  John  Dewey.” 
Specifically,  the  point  the  author  wishes  to  make  is  that  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  one  hand  and  contemporary  func¬ 
tionalism  as  exemplified  in  the  pragmatic  empiricism  of  John  Dewey 
on  the  other,  each  regard  Aristotle  as  the  common  source  of  their 
radically  opposed  theories  of  the  nature  of  mind. 

Aristotle  is  shown  to  have  furnished  in  his  theory  of  mind  the 
germs  of  both  substantial  and  functional  theories  of  mind.  Aquinas, 
by  applying  the  doctrine  of  potency  and  act  to  the  doctrine  of 
matter  and  form,  accounts  for  the  substantiality  of  mind,  while  al¬ 
lowing  for  and,  in  fact,  clarifying  the  notion  of  its  functionality. 
He  clarifies  the  issue  by  distinguishing  sharply  between  existential 
separation  and  mere  real  distinction  in  function.  Hence,  with  regard 
to  the  active  intellect,  there  is  no  existential  separation,  but  only  a 
separation  in  function.  This  basically  differs  from  the  position  of 
Aristotle,  who  stated  explicitly  that  the  active  intellect  is  a  different 
kind  of  existential  being  because  of  its  peculiar  function  in  intellection. 

In  the  theory  of  mind  elaborated  in  the  writings  of  John  Dewey, 
the  necessary  substantial  element  in  Aquinas’  theory  is  denied  and 
the  concept  of  function  alone  made  to  explain  mentality.  Just  how 
Dewey  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  this  position  is  a  rather  long 
story  and  the  author,  we  thought,  leaves  many  lacunae  in  tracing 
this  development.  However,  he  quotes  copiously  from  Dewey’s  works 
to  show  how  completely  he  omits  reference  to  an  active  agent  in  his 
presentation  of  mind  as  a  series  of  “thats”  immediately  present — 
and  no  more.  Some  of  the  more  fundamental  contradictions  and 
dilemmas  revealed  in  Dewey’s  philosophical  pontifications  are  con¬ 
vincingly  set  forth. 

The  first  section  of  the  work,  that  on  Aristotle,  we  found  to  be 
rather  over-weighted  with  technical  terminology;  the  second,  on 
Aquinas,  remarkably  lucid  (perhaps  it  was  because  Aquinas  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  speak  for  himself?);  and  the  third  part,  on  Dewey,  rather 
convincingly  and  yet,  withal,  an  image  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
Dewey’s  own  thought.  Throughout,  the  author  keeps  his  problem 
in  mind  and,  save  for  one  rather  extensive  formulation  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  background  for  Dewey’s  pragmatic  empiricism,  avoids 
wanderings  into  other  fields.  However,  omitting  the  fact  of  con¬ 
frontation  with  an  identical  problem,  there  is  no  actual  link  revealed 
between  Dewey  and  his  two  predecessors,  such  as  we  were  led  to 
expect  from  tbe  author’s  statement  of  his  problem. 

Thomas  M.  Harvey. 
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Max  Scheler*  s  Epistemology  of  the  Emotions 

Hunter  Guthrie 
Professor  of  History  of  Philosophy 
Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Maryland 


THIRST  of  all,  a  word  about  the  title  of  this  paper.  The 
word  "epistemology”  is  used  in  the  broad  and  general 
sense  of  theory  of  cognition.  It  indicates  that  we  intend 
to  examine  the  cognitional  or  intentional  aspect  of  the 
emotions.  Are  the  emotions,  according  to  Max  Scheler, 
a  source  of  knowledge?  And  if  so,  what  is  his  theory  on 
this  point?  The  word  “epistemology”  has  the  further  pur¬ 
pose  of  limiting  our  inquiry  to  the  field  of  psychology. 
Max  Scheler’s  theory  was  constructed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  ethical  theories.  It  will  not  be  to  our  purpose  to  follow 
him  into  this  new  field. 

Next,  the  term  “emotions”  in  the  title  refers  to  the  en¬ 
semble  of  the  emotional  activities  of  the  affective  life. 
Emotions,  claims  Max  Scheler,1  whatever  be  their  degree 
or  kind,  are  intentional  in  character  and,  as  such,  give  us 
information  about  the  object. 

Finally,  the  present  treatment  is  merely  expository.  It 
will  be  left  to  the  reader  to  form  his  own  critical  judgment. 

The  intentional  theory  of  the  emotions  is  developed  by 
our  author  mainly  in  two  works,  Der  Formalismus  in  der 
Ethik  und  die  materiale  W ertethik  and  Wesen  und 
Formen  der  Sympathie  (translated  into  French  under  the 
title:  Nature  et  formes  de  la  sympathie) .  The  theory  is 
presupposed  and  employed  in  some  other  works,  notably 
in  Vom  Umsturz  der  Werte  (translated  into  French, 
L'homme  du  ressentiment) ,  but  it  is  the  doctrine  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  two  works,  just  named,  which  will  re¬ 
ceive  our  attention. 

Development  of  the  Theory 

Scheler  points  out  in  Der  Formalismus  that,  as  far  as 
the  problem  of  the  intentionality  of  the  emotional  life  is 
concerned,  the  history  of  philosophy  from  Descartes  to 
the  present  day  can  be  divided  into  two  stages:  the  first 
stretches  from  Descartes  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
During  that  period  the  theory  of  the  intentionality  of  the 
emotions  was  generally  accepted,  but  that  intentionality 
was  regarded  merely  as  a  confused  prelude  to  the  inten¬ 
tionality  of  the  intellect.  In  other  words,  emotion  was  a 
kind  of  obscure  cognition  which  had  to  be  clarified  by 
the  intellect.  Hence,  there  was  nothing  irreducible  in  the 
value  which  was  the  object  of  the  affective  intuition,  for 
value  was  considered  to  be  merely  a  quality  of  being. 

The  second  stage  dates  from  Kant.  During  this  period 
the  emotional  was  considered  irreducible  to  the  intellectual, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  an  affective  in- 

1  Cf.  Max  Scheler,  Der  Formalismus  in  der  Ethik  und  die  materiale 
W ertethik,  Neuer  Versuch  der  Grundlegung  eines  ethischen  Personal - 
ismus  (3rd  ed.;  Halle,  1927),  and  Wesen  und  Formen  der  Sympathie 


tuition  was  rejected.  The  affective  life  became  blind.  Emo¬ 
tional  acts  were  merely  chaotic  states  of  sensation.  In  a 
word,  there  was  no  intentionality. 

Both  these  positions,  according  to  Scheler,  contained 
elements  of  truth  and  elements  of  error.  In  post-Kantian 
thought,  Lotze  was  the  first  to  combine  the  elements  of 
truth  in  the  two  positions.  Scheler  writes  in  the  Preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  Nature  et  formes  de  la 
sympathie A 

For  a  long  time  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that,  besides 
the  causal  laws  and  the  psychophysical  dependences  -which  link  the 
emotional  life  to  corporal  manifestations,  there  exist  independent 
laws  which  are  applicable  to  the  ‘‘higher”  emotional  acts  and  func¬ 
tions  as  distinguished  from  what  I  call  sentiments  of  sensation.  Lotze 
called  our  attention  once  again  to  the  intentional  character  of  our 
“higher”  affective  life,  to  its  significance  as  an  intelligible  source 
of  values.  .  .  .  Lotze's  attempt  which,  it  is  true,  was  confined  to  a 
general  declaration  of  a  “logique  du  coeur"  without  any  detailed 
analysis,  remained  without  any  echo  in  subsequent  thought.  He  it 
was  who  said  that  in  this  sentiment,  wdiich  we  have  of  the  values 
of  things  and  of  their  relations,  reason  possesses  a  revelation  just 
as  serious  as  that  furnished  by  the  rational  principles  of  research." 

Inspired  by  this  notion  of  Lotze  and  the  fecund  intui¬ 
tions  of  Blaise  Pascal  {‘Tor dre  du  coeur,’’  “la  raison  du 
coeur,"  "la  logique  du  coeur,"  etc. ),  Max  Scheler  proposes 
to  erect  a  new  psychology  as  a  foundation  for  his  ethics. 
His  first  step  is  to  establish  the  intentionality  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  the  irreductibility  of  the  values  intuited. 

Method  of  Scheler 

His  method  is  the  phenomenological  method  of  Husserl. 
To  make  his  first  step  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  a  word  about  this  method.  The  phenomenological  re¬ 
duction  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  pure  essence  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  conscious  life.  Husserl  taught,  in  accord 
with  his  master,  Franz  Brentano,  that  consciousness  has 
an  intentional  character,  which  means  that  it  is  sponta¬ 
neously  orientated  toward  a  content  which  is  heterogeneous 
to  itself.  The  intentional  content  and  the  constitutive  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  intentional  act  are  essentially  independent 
of  each  other  or  in  Scholastic  language,  the  representative 
element  of  an  act  of  cognition  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  entitative  element.  The  phenomenologist,  however,  by 
a  conscious  effort  changes  that  spontaneous  orientation  of 
consciousness  toward  a  heterogeneous  object  and  makes 
the  intentional  act  itself  the  object  of  thought.  He  thereby 
identifies  the  representative  and  entitative  elements  of 
common  thought.  How  this  experience  by  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  is  transformed  from  the  empirical  and  psychological 

(3rd  ed.;  Bonn,  1926).  The  second  German  edition  of  the  latter 
work  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M.  Lefebre  under  the  tide, 
Nature  et  formes  de  la  sympathie  (Paris,  1928). 
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domain  to  the  transcendental  need  not  concern  us  here. 
There  is,  however,  one  further  point  to  be  gathered  from 
Husserl's  theory  if  we  are  to  understand  Scheler.  Husserl 
says  that  in  the  object,  grasped  by  the  ordinary  intentional 
act,  it  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the  expression 
and  the  expressed,  the  name  and  the  thing  named.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  makes  a  triple  distinction  concerning 
the  pure  essence  of  conscious  life,  grasped  and  described 
by  phenomenological  intentionality.  Besides  the  expres¬ 
sion,  there  are  now  two  acts  which  must  present  the  phe¬ 
nomenological  object.  First,  an  act  which  gives  meaning 
or  signification  to  that  expression  (called  by  Husserl  the 
Bedeutungsverleihender-Akt) ,  and  a  second  act  which  by 
its  intuitive  content  presents  what  is  envisaged  by  the 
signification.  This  act  is  called  Bedeutungserfullender- 
Akt.  Thus  the  act  of  signification  is  like  the  posing  of  a 
question  to  which  the  act  of  effectuation  replies.  The  first 
act  fixes  the  limits  of  an  object  and  the  second  intuitively 
grasps  the  object  within  those  limits.  Finally,  according 
to  Husserl,  the  essential  intuition  (Wesenschau)  consists 
in  the  act  of  perfect  adequation  between  a  signification 
and  its  effectuation.  This  Wesenschau  is  the  goal  of  the 
phenomenological  method. 

Signification,  Effectuation,  Values 

Scheler  is  in  accord  with  Husserl  up  to  this  point;  he 
sees  the  value  of  this  method  of  description  and  he  em¬ 
ploys  it  in  his  researches.  But  he  points  out  that  in  the 
field  of  the  emotions,  Husserl  did  not  see  the  full  value 
of  his  distinction  between  the  act  of  signification  and  the 
act  of  effectuation.  In  a  phenomenological  investigation 
of  this  domain  one  comes  across  contents  which  have  no 
direct  signification  and  which  are  nevertheless  precise  and 
clear  and  can  be  grasped  by  intentional  acts  of  effectuation. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  goodness,  beauty,  nobility, 
or  even  of  something  agreeable,  one  does  not  directly  grasp 
their  significations,  though  one  has  a  clear  experience  of 
these  qualities.  As  Scheler  points  out  in  his  Nature  et 
formes  de  la  sympathie,  a  new-born  child  experiences  the 
goodness  and  love  of  its  mother  without  being  able  to 
conceive  the  significations  of  goodness  and  love.  More¬ 
over,  even  in  the  cases  where  the  significations  of  such 
qualities  are  grasped,  these  significations  are  always 
secondary  to  the  kind  of  qualities  in  question  and  are  due 
to  an  act  of  reflection  posterior  to  the  act  of  effectuation. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  significations  of  beauty,  goodness, 
agreeableness,  and  the  like  are  not  directly  connected  with 
their  effectuations. 

Next,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  according  to  all  the  phe- 
nomenologists  the  domain  of  significations  is  the  realm  of 
the  intelligible  and  hence  dominated  by  logic.  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  essences  of  beauty  and  goodness  which 
cannot  be  immediately  outlined  by  acts  of  signification  are 
alogical,  irrational,  in  a  word,  irreducible  to  the  intelligible. 
Such  is  Scheler’s  conclusion  and,  having  reached  it,  he 
gives  these  essences  a  name.  They  are  values. 

Values,  therefore,  are  essences  which  present  themselves  to  the 
spirit  independently  of  an  adequation  between  signification  and 
effectuation,  since  they  are  alogical  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  char¬ 
acterized  directly  by  any  signification.  The  phenomenology  of  values 


is  a  domain  of  research  which  is  completely  autonomous  and  does 
not  depend  on  the  domain  of  logic. 

Emotional  Intuition 

Scheler  has  now  accomplished  his  first  step.  He  has 
shown  that  the  emotions  grasp  certain  values  and  that 
these  values  are  intellectually  irreducible.  This  last  point 
clearly  follows  from  his  premises.  The  intellectually  in¬ 
tentional  act  is  characterized  by  a  content  of  signification. 
If,  therefore,  an  intentional  act  presents  a  content  which 
is  distinct  and  clear,  though  devoid  of  signification,  and  if 
that  content  is  an  emotional  value,  then  the  intentionality 
is  emotional.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  case  not  of 
an  intellectual  but  an  emotional  intuition.  Scheler  names 
this  act  pure  sentiment  (reines  Fiihlen).  Further,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  since  the  W esenschau  of  value-essences  cannot 
be  an  act  of  adequation,  it  must  consist  in  this  pure  emo¬ 
tional  intuition  of  effectuation  which  is  immediately 
directed  toward  a  datum — a  datum  which  is  “knowable” 
only  by  such  an  emotional  intuition. 

Our  author  is  at  great  pains  to  show  that  this  inten¬ 
tionality  must  not  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  sensation, 
as  Kant  held.  He  claims  that  these  value-essences  are 
extra-temporal  and  can  be  grasped  only  by  a  supra-sen- 
sorial  intentionality.  Moreover,  he  takes  the  position  that 
all  purely  sensible  sentiments  are  not  acts  but  states,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  not  immediately  directed  toward 
any  particular  content.  Nor  can  they  be  linked  with  any 
content  except  by  a  consequent  or  subsequent  act  of  the 
mind  which  then  represents  this  or  that  object  as  the  cause 
of  the  state  in  question.  The  experience  of  pain,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  does  not  of  itself  represent  to  me  the  object  caus¬ 
ing  that  pain.  It  is  only  by  subsequent  acts  of  the  mind 
that  I  become  acquainted  with  the  object  or  cause  of  the 
suffering. 

Scheler  then  points  out  the  difference  between  this  state 
and  the  intentional  sentiment.  This  latter  is  directly  related 
to  its  own  proper  content  which  is  independent  of  the  act, 
reveals  no  external  intermediary  of  thought  or  representa¬ 
tion,  but  is  directly  intuited  by  the  emotion.  For  example, 
the  sentiment  of  sympathy  that  we  experience  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  man,  of  antipathy  in  the  presence  of  that; 
the  sentiment  of  charm  which  we  experience  in  this  place, 
the  sentiment  of  disagreeableness  in  that;  these  are  intui¬ 
tions  of  values  for  which  we  are  unable  more  often  than 
not  to  assign  any  particular  trait  in  the  sensible  object  as 
cause.  In  other  words,  these  values  are  directly  perceived 
and  intuited  independently  of  all  sensory  or  intellectual 
reaction  to  the  object  in  question. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  Scheler  to  set  up  a  phe¬ 
nomenological  description  of  the  various  value-essences 
and  of  the  corresponding  emotional  levels  in  the  ego  which 
intuit  these  values. 

Emotional  Levels 

1  )  The  lowest  level  in  the  emotional  hierarchy  of  the 
ego  is  that  occupied  by  the  intentional  sentiment  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  simple  state  of  affective  sensibility. 
The  two  roughly  correspond  to  each  other  as  the  sensible 
and  spiritual  manifestation  of  the  same  thing.  The  differ- 
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ence  between  the  intentional  act  and  the  sensible  state  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  suffering,  where  with  regard  to 
one  and  the  same  feeling  of  pain  a  person  can  have  a 
series  of  intentional  sentiments  such  as  disagreeableness, 
toleration  (Ertragen)  or  even  satisfaction. 

2)  The  most  characteristic  emotional  intentionality  is 
the  direct  perception  of  values  by  what  Scheler  calls  pure 
sentiment.  On  this  level  of  the  affective  life  of  the  ego, 
which  our  author  names  the  “emotional  function,”  the  en¬ 
tire  world  of  values  is  experienced.  Nevertheless  this  is 
not  the  highest  level  of  emotional  intentionality;  since  on 
this  level  only  isolated  values  are  perceived.  Their  inter¬ 
relation  and  their  hierarchical  ranking  according  to  quality 
are  apprehended  only  by  the  next  level. 

3 )  The  intuitions  of  the  ranking  of  each  value  and  the 
order  of  these  values  among  themselves  are  due  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  emotional  act  which  is  superior  to  the  pure  sentiment. 
Scheler  names  this  the  act  of  preference  and,  conversely, 
the  act  of  repugnance.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
act  of  preference  is  purely  passive;  it  is  by  no  means  a 
choice.  The  preference  springs  from  the  a  priori  superiority 
of  one  value  over  the  other— for  example,  that  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  over  the  agreeable,  the  sacred  over  the  merely  spir¬ 
itual.  In  this  act  Scheler  leaves  no  room  for  subjective 
tendency. 

4)  The  highest  level  of  the  emotional  life  is  occupied 
by  the  acts  of  love  and  hate.  In  these  acts  Scheler  tells 
us  in  Formalismus  “the  world  of  values,  which  before  was 
merely  accessible  to  the  act  of  pure  sentiment  and  merely 
classifiable  to  the  act  of  preference  and  repugnance,  is  now 
capable  of  expansion  and  contraction.”  What  he  means 
by  this  may  best  be  shown  in  an  example.  When  one 
loves  a  person,  one  perceives  in  that  person  qualities  and 
values  which  are  inaccessible  to  one  who  does  not  experi¬ 
ence  that  same  love.  In  another  place  Scheler  says:  Love 
“is  like  a  movement  in  which  values,  hitherto  completely 
unknown,  are  manifested  and  become  clearly  visible.”  And 
again:  “The  act  of  love  does  not  follow  the  pure  sentiment 
of  values  and  the  act  of  preference,  but  like  a  pioneer  and 
guide  it  precedes  them.” 

The  structure  of  the  affective  life  of  the  ego  may  be 
thus  briefly  outlined:  emotional  functions  (or  pure  senti¬ 
ments)  which  apprehend  isolated  values;  acts  of  prefer¬ 
ence  and  repugnance  which  apprehend  the  degree  of  each 
value  and  the  general  order  of  values;  acts  of  love  and 
hate  which  delineate  the  realm  of  values  accessible  to  the 
individual. 

Scale  of  Values 

Before  developing  in  more  detail  Scheler’s  doctrine  of 
love,  which  is  a  fundamental  point  in  his  system,  let  us 
very  briefly  indicate  his  scale  of  values. 

He  prefaces  this  part  of  his  work  by  a  study  of  the 
formal  relations  of  values.  This  study  is  directed  mainly 
against  Kant’s  moral  doctrine  and  its  outline  would  lead 
us  too  far  afield.  Passing  over  this  section  of  his  work, 
then,  we  give  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine  on  the  scale 
of  values,  which  our  author  calls  “the  material  a  priori” 
of  every  intuition  of  value.  The  scale  is  drawn  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  value. 


1 )  The  lowest  rank  of  values  is  that  of  the  agreeable 
and  disagreeable.  These  values  are  apprehended  by  the 
act  of  pure  sentiment,  which,  Scheler  points  out  again, 
is  the  spiritual  counterpart  of  the  sensible  state  of  the 
affective  life. 

2 )  The  next  rank  is  occupied  by  vital  values.  These 
values  are  characterized  by  nobility  and  vulgarity,  by 
health  and  disease.  The  affective  acts  corresponding  to 
these  values  are  the  sentiments  of  vital  essor  (surge)  and 
its  regression,  of  health  and  sickness,  of  youth  and  old  age. 

3 )  Spiritual  values  occupy  the  third  rank.  These  are 
the  values  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  values  of  pure  knowledge  and  of  truth.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  affective  acts  are  spiritual  joy  and  sadness,  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  reprobation,  approbation  and 
blame. 

4)  Finally,  we  have  in  the  values  of  the  sacred  and 
the  profane  the  highest  rank.  They  evoke  acts  of  love 
and  hate  and,  in  general,  furnish  a  foundation  for  all  the 
other  values.  The  affective  states  which  correspond  to 
the  emotional  intuitions  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane  are 
beatitude  and  despair,  faith  and  incredulity,  piety  and 
impiety.  As  Gurvitch2  has  well  remarked,  Scheler  pro¬ 
poses  a  monistic  order  of  values,  ranked  according  to  the 
unique  principle  of  religious  values. 

Theory  of  Love 

We  shall  terminate  this  expose  of  Scheler’s  episte¬ 
mology  of  the  emotions  with  a  brief  word  on  his  theory  of 
love.  The  love  of  one’s  fellowman  and  particularly  of 
God  is  a  form  of  intentional  sympathy.  An  entire  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  sentiment  of  sympathy.  He 
claims,  first  of  all,  that  sympathy  is  not  a  “sentimental 
contagion”  nor  the  sentiment  of  complete  unity  with  a 
fellow  mortal  (Einsfiihlen,  in  modern  German  psychol¬ 
ogy).  Such  a  sentiment  belongs  to  the  vital  level  of  the 
affective  life.  To  this  vital  level,  which  is  generic,  is 
opposed  the  spiritual  level,  which  is  strictly  personal.  It 
is  on  this  latter  level  that  the  Mitfiihlen,  the  sentiment  of 
sympathy,  takes  place.  The  reason  for  this  fundamental 
difference  seems  to  be  that  sympathy  as  an  intentional 
sentiment  is  not  founded  on  the  “herd  instinct,”  an  inde¬ 
finable  communal  sentiment,  but  is  based  rather  on  the 
intuition  of  the  “other,”  precisely  in  so  far  as  that  “other” 
is  a  datum  heterogeneous  to  my  own  personal  intentionality. 

Scheler  lists  three  kinds  of  intentional  sympathy:  1 ) 
the  act  of  communal  feeling ;  for  example,  two  parents  be¬ 
fore  the  open  grave  of  their  child  experience  the  identical 
sentiment  of  grief;  2)  the  echo- sentiment,  which  is  the 
reproduction  of  another’s  sentiment;  3)  emotional  com¬ 
prehension,  which  is  the  comprehension  of  another’s  senti¬ 
ment  without  its  emotional  reproduction.  Such  is  the  emo¬ 
tional  understanding  of  a  viciously  cruel  man  for  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  his  victim.  The  act  of  love  is  totally  different 
from  these  three  kinds  of  sympathy.  Scheler,  recalling 
Plato’s  definition  of  love — a  movement  from  non-being  to 
being — tells  us  that  love  is  an  intentional  movement,  a  sort 

2  For  a  useful  introduction  to  Scheler  and  to  the  German  Phenome¬ 
nological  School  in  general,  cf.  Georges  Gurvitch,  Les  Tendances 
actuelles  de  la  philosophic  allemande  (Paris,  1930). 
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of  emotional  dialectic,  which  rises  from  inferior  values  in 
the  object  beloved  to  superior  values.  There  follows  an 
interesting  discussion  on  the  nature  of  these  superior 
values.  Is  it  essential  to  the  movement  of  love  that  these 
superior  values  previously  exist  in  the  one  loved?  and 
when  that  question  is  answered  negatively,  does  love  of 
its  very  nature  require  that  those  values  be  produced  by 
education  or  by  affective  projection  of  the  lover’s  superior 
values  to  the  beloved  or  that  they  be  attributed  to  the 
beloved  by  “illusion  ”?  All  these  questions  are  answered 
negatively  and  in  the  course  of  his  answers  Scheler  gives 
substance  to  his  notion  of  love  as  a  movement  toward  the 
“elevation  of  value.”  He  finally  formulates  the  definition: 
“Love  is  a  movement  whereby  the  individual  and  concrete 
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object  realizes  the  ideal  value  inherent  to  its  nature.”  An 
essential  consequence  of  love  is  the  Mitvollzug,  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  acts  in  common  with  the  person  loved. 

An  important  conclusion  which  our  author  draws  from 
his  treatment  of  intentional  sympathy  and  especially  of 
love  is  his  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
“other.”  In  a  final  chapter  he  shows  how  the  various  forms 
of  sympathy  transcend  the  domain  of  one’s  own  ego  and 
penetrate  the  world  of  other  egos  and  persons. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article,  as  was  indicated  in  the  beginning,  is 
intended  merely  as  an  expose.  Offering  no  critical  judgment  here,  the 
writer  hopes  that  his  discussion  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  and 
arouse  interest  in  the  work  of  Max  Scheler. 


The  Crocean  View  of  History 

Gilbert  }.  Garraghan 
Research  Professor  of  History 
Loyola  University,  Chicago 


THE  writer  once  picked  up  from  an  open  shelf  of  the 
library  of  a  great  university  a  copy  of  Benedetto 
Croce’s  History:  Its  Theory  and  Practice.1  The  well 
fingered  pages  of  the  volume  revealed  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  read.  In  view  of  the  nebulous  and  obfuscating 
character  of  its  contents,  one  could  not  but  wonder  just 
what  light  or  guidance  or  useful  information  the  student 
readers  had  carried  away  from  its  perusal.  At  all  events, 
the  circumstance  was  an  object  lesson  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  phenomenon  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  is 
being  daily  repeated  in  present-day  centers  of  higher 
secular  instruction. 

Benedetto  Croce  (1866-  )  now  in  his  seventy-third 

year,  still  hugs  the  retirement  and  isolation  to  which  he 
withdrew  on  the  advent  of  the  Italian  Fascist  party  to 
power.2  His  colleague  in  the  leadership  of  the  Italian  neo- 
idealistic  school  of  philosophy,  Giovanni  Gentile,  made 
common  cause  with  the  Fascists  and  had  his  reward  in 
the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Mussolini 
regime.  From  the  start  Croce  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  newfangled  political  system;  although  he  could 
not  afford  to  make  his  opposition  vocal,  since  he  chose  to 
continue  residence  on  his  native  soil.3 

i  Trans,  by  Douglas  Ainslie  (New  York,  1921).  Reviewed  by 
Irving  Babbitt  in  Yale  Review,  XIV  (1925),  377-381. 

2  Cf.  Encyclopedia  Britannica  for  main  facts  of  the  career  of  Croce. 
3  The  story  of  Croce’s  septuagenarian  life  leads  off  from  a  one¬ 
time  lively  religious  faith  blasted  in  his  youth.  His  Autobiography 
indicates,  not  over  clearly,  the  steps  in  his  defection.  (Benedetto 
Croce:  an  Autobiography,  trans.  by  R.  G.  Collingwood  with  a  preface 
by  J.  A.  Smith,  Oxford,  1927.)  His  faith  appears  to  have  been  under¬ 
mined  even  before  his  training  in  the  liceo  for  he  assigns  as  a  major 
cause  of  his  defection  a  course  in  "the  philosophy  of  religion”  given 
by  the  director  of  the  institution,  whom  he  characterizes  as  “a  sincere 
priest  and  a  learned  theologian”  (p.  34).  At  any  rate,  Croce  com¬ 
pletely  surrendered  to  unbelief  and,  as  a  result,  his  life  work  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  thought-out  system  of  anti-Christian  philosophy.  This 
is  embodied  in  numerous  books,  all  of  which  have  met  with  condemna¬ 
tion  by  the  Church. 


The  Influence  of  Croce 

Croce’s  influence  has  been  considerable,  not  only  in 
Italy  but  in  other  countries  also,  especially  England — 
strangely  enough,  for  Britishers  are  said  not  to  take  kindly 
to  idealistic  systems  in  philosophy.  In  the  United  States 
during  recent  years  his  name  has  come  into  some  promi¬ 
nence  in  historical  circles  through  the  advocacy  of  some 
of  his  viewpoints  by  the  well-known  historian,  Charles  A. 
Beard.  In  1933  the  latter,  president  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association  at  the  time,  invited  the  Italian  philos¬ 
opher-historian  to  read  a  paper  at  the  forthcoming  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association.  Though  Croce  did  not  accept  the 
invitation,  he  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
on  that  occasion  a  letter  in  which  he  roundly  denounced 
racism  and  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  history  as  the 
two  major  historical  heresies  of  the  day.4  The  criticism 
was  sound  on  the  whole  and  Croce’s  own  vagaries  bearing 
on  the  theory  of  history  are  not  urged  therein.5 

Idealism  of  Croce 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Beard,  for  all  his  admiration 
of  Croce’s  speculations  in  historical  theory,  does  not  follow 
him  in  his  idealistic  philosophy,  with  which  indeed  he 
manifests  no  acquaintance  whatever.  Denial  of  extra- 

The  Congregation  of  the  Index  by  a  double  decree  dated  June 
22,  1934,  placed  all  the  works  (opera  omnia)  of  Benedetto  Croce  and 
Giovanni  Gentile  on  the  list  of  prohibited  books  as  being  covered  by 
canon  1399  of  the  Code.  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis,  XXVI  (1934),  434. 
The  Civilta  cattolica  commented: 

"This  will  not  astonish  our  readers  who  for  many  years  back  have 
been  able  to  become  acquainted  with  the  reasons  for  the  condemna¬ 
tion  by  reading  in  this  periodical  the  refutation  of  the  common  nucleus 
of  error  which  vitiates  the  system  and  poisons  all  the  works  of  the 

two  famous  philosophers,  now  in  opposition  to  one  another  for 
political  and  personal  motives,  but  substantially  in  accord  in  the  anti- 
Christian  presuppositions  of  their  idealistic  system."  (Ill,  1934,  99.) 

4  American  Historical  Review,  XXXIX  (1934),  231. 

5  Croce’s  criticism  of  the  Marxian  interpretation  of  history  is  elabo¬ 
rated  in  his  Historical  Materialism  and  the  Economics  of  Karl  Marx, 
trans.  by  C.  M.  Meredith  (New  York,  1914). 
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mental  reality,  of  the  existence  of  events  independent  of 
the  mind  that  contemplates  them,  is  the  core  of  the  Cro- 
cean  system.6  The  opposite  position,  the  position  of  the 
man  in  the  street,’’  is  the  one  Beard  takes  up  as  a  matter 
of  course.  “The  idea  that  history  took  place  in  the  past 
as  actuality  outside  the  mind  of  the  contemporary  historian 
is  accepted  as  the  common-sense  view.  ‘  This  is  in  truth 
the  indispensable  postulate  on  the  basis  of  which  history, 
whether  as  an  object  of  study  or  a  process  of  record,  be¬ 
comes  intelligible.  “Unlike  Croce,  ’  says  the  English  his¬ 
torical  scholar,  A.  S.  Turberville,  '  the  true  historian  be¬ 
lieves — prosaically  if  you  will,  but  as  the  very  first  article 
of  his  faith  in  the  objective  reality  of  the  facts  of  history.  8 

Obviously,  in  the  actual  writing  of  history  Croce  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  any  realist  historian  would  proceed,  assuming  for 
all  practical  purposes  that  the  events  he  records  really  took 
place  outside  the  mind.  His  two  books,  A  History  of  Italy , 
1871-1915  (1929),  and  A  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  (1933),  are  instances  in  point.  But  they 
are  replete  with  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  and  lack 
the  detached,  non-partisan  temper  of  the  scientific  his¬ 
torian.9 

Matter  of  this  Discussion 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  is  not  to  discuss  Croce’s 
philosophy,  which  is  a  form  of  idealistic  monism  derived 
from  Hegelian  and  other  sources,  but  to  determine  the 
meaning  and  appraise  the  worth  of  the  important  contri¬ 
butions  he  is  alleged  to  have  made  to  the  theory  of  history, 
especially  through  his  two  much-talked-of  formulas,  that 
history  and  philosophy  are  identical  and  that  every  true 
history  is  contemporary  history.  The  two  formulas  are 
closely  related,  being  in  fact  only  different  facets  of  one 
and  the  same  fundamental  Crocean  concept.  In  his  prob¬ 
ably  most  widely  circulated  book,  History:  Its  Theory  and 
Practice,  in  which  he  discusses  the  concept  of  the  identity 
of  history  and  philosophy  only  casually,  he  admits  that 
the  concept  is  a  difficult  one,  “being  rather  an  object  of 
irresistible  argument  than  of  complete  persuasion  and  ad¬ 
hesion.”10  In  his  judgment  the  main  obstacle  to  its  accept¬ 
ance  is  the  popular  tendency  to  confuse  chronicle,  as  the 
mere  mechanistic  recital  of  the  events  of  a  dead  past,  with 
history. 

6  “For  Croce  the  mind  is  the  only  reality  and  besides  the  mind 
there  is  nothing."  T.  J.  Lynch,  “The  Aestheticism  of  Benedetto  Croce,” 
The  New  Scholasticism,  IX  (1935),  96.  Cf.  also  Croce’s  British 
commentator,  H.  Wildon  Carr: 

“Were  I  asked  to  express  in  like  manner  what  seems  to  be  the 
main  burden  of  Croce’s  philosophy,  I  should  reply:  the  fundamental 
notion  on  which  it  is  based  is  that  the  human  mind  is  subject  to 
persistent  illusion  which  pursues  it  into  every  sphere  of  its  acting, 
the  notion  of  existence  as  something  alien,  confronting  the  active 
mind,  independent  of  it,  to  which  the  value  mind  creates  is  something 
added.  .  .  .  He  [Croce]  means  that  every  form  which  reality  assumes 
or  can  assume  for  us  has  its  ground  within  the  mind.  There  is  not 
and  there  cannot  be  a  reality  which  is  not  mind.”  “Time”  and  “His¬ 
tory”  in  Contemporary  Philosophy ,  with  Special  Reference  to  Berg¬ 
son  and  Croce  (London:  British  Academy,  1918),  3,  7. 

Carr  also  declares  that  the  main  purpose  of  Croce’s  philosophy  is 
to  find  “an  effective  and  final  escape  from  the  dualism,  which,  first 
in  one  form,  then  in  another,  confronts  the  philosopher."  The  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Benedetto  Croce:  the  Problem  of  Art  and  History  (London, 
1917),  p.  206.  Cf.  also  the  statement  of  Croce’s  fellow-idealist, 
Giovanni  Gentile:  “There  is  nothing  which  we  can  regard  as  existing 


But  when  chronicle  has  been  reduced  to  its  proper  practical  and 
mnemonical  function  and  history  has  been  raised  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  eternal  present,  it  reveals  itself  as  all  one  with  philosophy, 
which  for  its  part  is  never  anything  but  the  thought  of  the  eternal 
present.11 

What  is  the  present  interest  of  the  history  which  recounts  the 
Peloponnesian  or  the  Mithradatic  War,  of  the  events  connected  with 
Mexican  art  or  with  Arabic  philosophy?  For  me  at  the  present 
moment  they  are  without  interest  and  therefore  for  me  at  this  present 
moment,  those  histories  are  not  histories,  but  at  the  most  simply  titles 
of  historical  works.  They  have  been  or  will  be  histories  in  those  that 
have  thought  or  will  think  them  and  in  me  too,  when  I  have  thought 
or  shall  think  them,  reelaborating  them  according  to  my  spiritual 
needs.12 

From  these  two  passages  supplemented  by  others  in  the 
same  work,  we  derive  the  following  three  propositions  or 
formulas  as  integrating  on  the  whole  the  Crocean  view 
of  history. 

1. 

The  only  true  history  is  that  which  is  realized  by  the 
mind.  In  other  words,  the  only  true,  i.  e.,  worthwhile  his¬ 
tory  is  that  which  presents  itself  to  one,  not  as  a  thing 
merely  of  the  past  and  therefore  unconnected  in  any  inti¬ 
mate  and  practical  way  with  the  present,  but  as  a  thing 
seized  mentally  in  some  lively  way,  as  having  interest, 
appeal,  significance,  instruction,  for  the  actually  thinking 
mind.  This  is  a  sound  proposition  and  no  objection  need 
be  raised  to  it;  it  is  in  fact  a  truism  among  writers  on  the 
theory  of  history,  especially  in  its  pedagogical  aspect.  It 
cannot  be  said  to  be  original  with  Croce.  What  is  mis¬ 
leading  in  his  statement  of  the  proposition  is  his  failure 
to  attend  to  the  distinction  between  history  as  past  actual¬ 
ity  and  history  as  knowledge.  History  as  past  actuality 
always  remains  history  in  a  legitimate  sense,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  known  inadequately  or  not  at  all.  Distinctions 
are  the  indispensable  avenues  to  clear  thought;  Croce,  a 
stranger  to  the  philosophia  perennis,  flounders  along  with¬ 
out  them. 

2. 

History  and  philosophy  are  one.  This  is  probably  the 
most  widely  publicized  of  the  Crocean  paradoxes.  “There 
is  neither  philosophy  nor  history  nor  history  of  philosophy, 
but  history  which  is  philosophy  and  philosophy  which  is 

absolutely,  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present.”  “The  Transcendency 
of  Time  in  History”  in  Philosophy  and  History:  Essays  Presented  to 
Ernest  Kassirer,  ed.  by  Raymond  Kalibansky  and  H.  J.  Paton,  (Ox¬ 
ford,  1936),  p.  91. 

7  “That  Noble  Dream,”  American  Historical  Review,  XLI  (1935), 
82.  Beard’s  view  is  of  course  the  precise  negation  of  Croce  s.  Cf. 
this  statement  of  Croce’s  disciple,  Carr:  The  notion  of  a  succession 
of  objective  events  independent  of  human  thought  and  action  and 
forming  the  substratum  of  history,  however  certain  it  may  seem  to 
unreflective  thought,  may  easily  be  shown  to  lead  to  absurdity.  The 
Philosophy  of  B.  Croce,  p.  195. 

8  “History,  Objective  and  Subjective,”  History,  XVII  (1933),  296. 

9  M.  Mansfield,  “A  Study  in  Causation,”  Dublin  Review, 
CLXXXIV  (1929),  59  ff„  is  a  rather  inadequate  review  of  the  Italian 
edition  (1928)  of  Croce’s  A  History  of  Italy,  1871-1915.  “The  fore¬ 
most  exponent  in  Italy  of  the  neo-idealist  school,  Signor  Croce,  applies 
its  principles  throughout  his  history  (p.  61). 

19  History:  Its  Theory  and  Practice,  trans.  by  Douglas  Ainslie 
(New  York,  1921),  p.  61. 

11  Loc.  cit,  12  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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history  and  is  intrinsic  to  history.”13  Obviously,  the  normal 
mind  dismisses  the  statement  offhand  as  a  futile  playing 
with  words,  unless  one  arbitrarily  invests  the  term  philos¬ 
ophy  with  a  meaning  other  than  its  accepted  one  as  the 
science  of  ultimates;  and  this  is  precisely  what  Croce  does. 
For  him  "philosophy”  is  “the  thought  of  the  eternal  pres¬ 
ent”;  it  is  history  as  knowledge,  the  activity  of  the  mind 
playing  in  an  intimate,  understanding  way  upon  the  facts 
of  the  historical  past,  which  have  not  and  never  did  have 
existence  external  to  the  thinker.  Thought  and  the  object 
of  thought  are  thus  identified.  But  this  is  impossible;  for 
outside  the  concept  in  the  field  of  extra-mental  reality  lies 
the  actual  object  of  thought,  existing  independently  of 
the  mind. 

To  Croce,  then,  philosophy  is  identical  with  history  as 
knowledge,  for  history  as  past  actuality  is  ruled  out  of  the 
scheme  of  things  by  his  sweeping  idealism.  The  net  result 
of  this  fusion  into  one  of  two  such  primary  concepts  as 
philosophy  and  history,  which,  despite  varying  definitions 
of  them,  thinkers  have  traditionally  managed  to  keep  apart 
as  fundamentally  distinct,  is  a  confusion  of  thought  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  it  would  appear,  is  the  hallmark 
of  Croce’s  philosophy.  Irving  Babbitt  dubbed  him  a  "neo- 
Hegelian  confusionist,”  adding:  "He  not  only  denies  the 
validity  of  genres  in  literature  and  art  but  finally  identifies 
religion  with  philosophy  and  philosophy  in  turn  with 
history.”14  Certainly,  in  view  of  the  verbal  and  logical 
contortions  that  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  it 
intelligible,  to  the  extent  that  this  result  can  be  achieved  at 
all,  the  formula  that  philosophy  and  history  are  one  can 
have  no  practical  value  whatever  for  the  student  or  writer 
of  history.  By  no  manner  of  means  can  it  be  called  a 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  history. 

3. 

Every  true  history  is  contemporary  history .”15  Here 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  formula,  we  cannot 
take  Croce’s  language  literally.  He  is  using  words  in  a 
sense  distinctly  peculiar  to  himself.  Any  reader,  unin¬ 
formed  as  to  the  meaning  in  the  back  of  the  philosopher’s 
head,  will  take  the  formula  to  imply  that  “remote”  history 
as  distinguished  from  "contemporary”  (in  its  ordinary 
sense  of  recent  history)  is  not  true  history  at  all.  This 
is  a  palpable  untruth.  In  the  category  of  history  as  past 
reality,  thirteenth  century  history  is  just  as  much  "true” 
history  as  twentieth  century  history.  Again,  as  a  further 
instance  of  the  varied  misunderstanding  to  which  the 
formula,  as  stated,  lends  itself,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
it  can  be  taken  to  express  the  viewpoint  often  urged  among 
teachers  of  history  that  contemporary  (i.  e.  recent)  his¬ 
tory  is,  as  Lord  Acton  phrased  it,  the  "most  pressing  of 

1 3  7£>ic/.,  p.  83.  Croces  contention  that  philosophy  and  history  are 
essentially  one  is  argued  by  him  in  his  Logic  as  the  Science  of  Pure 
Thought,  trans.  from  the  Italian  by  Douglas  Ainslie  (London,  1917), 
pp.  310-329.  The  act  of  thinking  is  always  philosophy  and  history 
at  one  and  the  same  time:  history  is  in  fact  identical  with  the  act  of 
thinking  itself.”  Carr,  The  Philosophy  of  B.  Croce,  p.  193. 

14  Yale  Review,  XIV  (1935),  379.  Babbitt  writes:  ”My  own  con¬ 
clusion  after  reading  much  of  Croce  is  that  he  combines  numerous 
peripheral  merits  with  a  central  wrongness  and  at  times  with  some¬ 
thing  that  seems  uncomfortably  like  a  central  void.  .  .  .  When  he 
writes  that  history  should  not  apply  to  the  deeds  and  personages 


all”  among  the  periods  of  history,  the  best  suited  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  classroom. 

But  if  the  only  "true”  (i.  e.  meaningful)  history  is  that 
which  is  known  in  the  living  present  with  accompanying 
insight  and  realization— this  is  what  Croce  really  means 
to  say — and  if  the  thought  is  a  thing  coincident  in  time 
with  the  thinker,  then  it  follows  that  all  "true”  history  is 
necessarily  "contemporary”  history.  This  is  an  intelligible 
proposition  and,  as  explained,  a  correct  one.  An  idealistic 
point  of  view  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  it.  However, 
as  explained,  it  is  also  nothing  more  than  a  pedagogical 
and  psychological  truism,  which  certainly  did  not  originate 
with  Croce.  Michelet  said  in  his  day  that  history  was  a 
"resurrection  of  the  flesh,”  Marvin’s  "living  past”  em¬ 
bodies  the  same  viewpoint,  and  John  Morley  declared 
decades  ago  that  he  was  interested  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  helped  him  to 
understand  his  own.  This  means  that  history,  in  being 
realized,  does  become  something  alive  and  present,  in  the 
sense  explained  above,  something  contemporary  with  the 
historian.  But  Croce’s  formula,  whatever  truth  it  may  con¬ 
tain,  is  paradoxically  expressed.  Contemporaneousness,  it 
must  be  repeated,  does  not  enter  into  the  notion  of  history 
as  past  reality,  though  it  does  enter  into  the  notion  of 
history  as  knowledge. 

Curiously  enough,  what  intrigues  Beard  most  of  all  in 
Croce’s  teaching  is  this  very  axiom  that  "every  true  history 
is  contemporary  history”;  but  he  expresses  the  idea  in  a 
form  that  is  unobjectionable,  saying  that  the  correct  defini¬ 
tion  of  history  is  "contemporary  thought  about  the  past.”16 
Here  the  note  of  contemporaneousness  is  lifted  from  the 
facts  of  history  and  set  on  thought  or  speculation  about 
them,  which  is  a  quite  rational  procedure.  The  facts  of 
history  are  necessarily  past;  thought  about  them  is  neces¬ 
sarily  contemporary  (i.  e.  with  the  thinker,  the  historian). 
Perhaps  it  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  American  prac¬ 
ticality  that  the  historian  named  succeeds  in  expressing  in 
simple,  intelligible  terms,  the  idea  which  the  Italian  philos¬ 
opher  only  obscures  when  he  attempts  to  compress  it  into 
a  formula. 

Conclusion 

What  constitutes  the  original  sin  of  the  idealistic  sys¬ 
tems  of  Croce  and  Gentile  is  their  "divorcement  from  the 
tenets  of  common  sense.”17  Systems  of  thought  which 
are  divorced  from  the  tenets  of  common  sense”  surely 
may  be  said  without  naivete  to  carry  on  the  face  of  them 
their  own  refutation.  The  penalties  paid  for  such  divorce¬ 
ment  are  inexorable  obscurity  of  language  and  muddling 
of  thought.  Surely  Croce,  when  he  wanders  into  the  field 
of  historical  theory,  is  far  removed  from  the  lucid,  forth- 

that  are  its  material,  the  qualifications  of  good  and  evil,  as  though 
there  really  were  good  and  evil  facts  in  the  world,  people  who  are 
good  and  people  who  are  evil,  we  become  aware  of  some  fatal  omis¬ 
sion  in  his  philosophy  (loc.  cit.)." 

15  History:  Its  Theory  and  Practice,  p.  12.  Croce’s  doctrine  of  the 
contemporaneousness  of  “every  true  history"  is  interpreted  in  Carr, 
The  Philosophy  of  B.  Croce,  pp.  197-199. 

16  "Written  History  an  Act  of  Faith,”  American  Historical  Review, 
XXXIX  (1934),  219. 

17  Roger  W.  Holmes,  The  Idealism  of  Giovanni  Gentile  (New 
York,  1937),  cited  in  The  Modern  Schoolman,  XV  (1938),  44. 
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right  thinking  which  is  usually  associated  with  the  Latin 
mind.  His  doctrine,  whether  in  philosophy  or  history,18 
will  in  all  probability  achieve  no  permanence.  That  he 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  taken  seriously  in  many 

18  For  an  appraisement  from  the  Scholastic  standpoint  of  Croce’s 
theories  in  history,  cf.  Silvio  Vismara,  O.  S.  B.,  II  Concetto  della 
Storia  nel  Pensiero  Scholastico  (Vita  e  Pensiero,  Milan,  1924).  "This 
study,  founded  on  the  application  of  scholastic  principles  to  history, 


quarters  as  one  to  whom  the  student  may  look  for  light 
and  guidance  in  the  speculative  questions  that  lie  at  the 
root  of  historical  study,  is  only  one  instance  of  the  chaotic 
helplessness  of  present-day  secular  philosophical  thought. 

aligns  the  historical  problem  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  modern  idealism  of  Croce  and  Gentile.” 
Civilta  cattolica,  IV  (1924),  62.  Cf.  also  Allen  Rogers  Benham,  Clio 
and  Mr.  Croce  (University  of  Washington  Chapbook,  No.  20,  1928). 


Causality  in  Leibniz 

Charles  A.  Weisgerber 
University  of  Detroit  High  School 


IEIBNIZ’S  conception  of  cause  is  both  interesting  and 
*  important  to  the  student  of  modern  philosophy.  It  is 
indeed  absorbing  to  trace  the  devious  paths  of  his  monado- 
logical  system  from  its  fundamental  principles  to  its  logical 
conclusions.  But  it  is  rather  appalling  to  see  the  confusion 
that  such  a  tour  de  force  was  to  cause  in  philosophical 
thought. 

Historically,  the  Leibnizian  picture  of  the  universe,  the 
monadic  system,  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  raised 
by  Rene  Descartes,  that  of  the  gap  between  body  and  soul, 
mind  and  matter.  Logically,  the  system  is  a  series  of 
deductions  from  Leibniz's  conception  of  unity  and  change. 

The  following  will  view  causality  as  presented  in  the 
brilliant  and  apparently  logical  development  of  the 
Monadology.  First  we  shall  see  what  each  of  the  causes 
meant  for  Leibniz.  Then  after  considering  monads, 
parallelism,  and  change,  we  will  discuss  his  treatment  of 
causality  itself — or  rather,  his  destruction  of  causality— 
which  follows  upon  his  neglecting  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason. 

Exemplar  and  Final  Causes 

Though  Leibniz  accepts  all  five  causes — material,  formal, 
exemplar,  efficient,  and  final — he  does  not  understand 
them  in  every  case  precisely  as  the  Scholastic  does.  His 
notion  of  the  exemplar  and  final  causes  seems  to  corre¬ 
spond  accurately  enough,  allowing  for  minor  differences, 
with  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Schools.  Thus 
the  exemplar  cause  means  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  God, 
which  guides  Him  in  the  production  of  a  given  effect.  The 
final  cause  is  the  purpose,  which  moves  the  agent  to  act. 
The  material,  formal,  and  efficient  causes,  however,  have 
for  Leibniz  a  meaning  that  is  peculiar  to  his  philosophic 
system. 

Material  and  Formal  Causes 

The  material  cause,  or  prime  matter,  is  “the  primitive 
passive  power  which  makes  resistance”;1  it  is  that  “which 
appears  passive,  uniform,  and  resisting  in  bodies.”2  It  is 
not  the  radical  principle  of  extension,  because  there  is  no 
real  extension  for  Leibniz;  nor  is  it  pure  potency,  the  in¬ 
determinate  substrate  of  change,  since  it  has  no  actuality 
of  itself.  It  is  therefore  fundamentally  different  from  the 
material  cause  of  the  Aristotelian  Scholastics,  which  is 
1  Letter  to  Jacquelot,  (1702  ?). 

2  Ecclaircisement  sur  les  Monades,  a  letter  to  Remond,  1714. 

3  Letter  to  Jacquelot. 


essentially  a  principle  of  change,  the  principle,  indetermi¬ 
nate  of  itself  yet  determinable,  which  makes  change 
possible. 

The  formal  cause,  or  form,  is  the  “primitive  active 
power,”3  “the  primitive  force  which  contains  in  itself  not 
only  actuality,  but  also  an  original  activity.”4  From  this 
primitive  power  are  derived  various  accidental  forces, 
which  are  only  modifications  or  limitations  of  the  former.5 
This  primitive  force  is  also  conceived  as  the  perfecting 
principle.6  So  far  there  is  no  important  divergence  from 
the  Scholastic  concept  of  form.  However  it  is  not  evident 
that  the  Leibnizian  form  is  really  distinct  from  matter,7 
and  there  may  be  objection  to  the  insistence  that  power 
be  viewed  only  as  a  property  of  form  and  not  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  constituent.  But  what  clearly  differentiates  Leibniz’s 
concept  of  form  from  that  of  the  Scholastics  is  that  he 
ignores  the  original  and  fundamental  notion  of  form  as  the 
determining  principle  of  being. 

Efficient  Cause 

Leibniz  conceives  an  efficient  cause  as  extrinsic  to  its 
effect.  He  calls  an  efficient  cause  an  agent  because  of  a 
change;  and  he  places  the  whole  reality  of  the  change  in 
another  being.  To  this  extent  he  is  in  agreement  with 
Scholastics.  But  there  is  little  else  in  common— at  least 
in  as  far  as  finite  causes  are  concerned;  for  Leibniz  denies 
to  finite  being  any  real  causal  influence  upon  any  other 
being.  To  understand  this  peculiar  concept  of  efficient 
causality  more  fully  we  must  consider  other  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  monadic  system. 

Monads,  Change 

In  this  system  the  ultimate  reality,  or  the  first  constituent 
or  element  of  all  composite  beings,  is  the  monad.  Bodies 
which  appear  to  us  extended  and  continuous  are  really 
aggregates  of  discrete  monads,  i.  e.  simple,  inextended 
substances,  “metaphysical  points.”  This  assertion,  Leibniz 
contends,  is  necessary  to  explain  composite  substances,  for 
the  composite  supposes  simple  substances  as  the  material 
of  composition.8  Since  these  simple  substances,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  can  have  no  parts,  and  no  change  can  take  place 
without  the  transposition  of  parts  or  the  transfer  of  some 
distinct  physical  entity  from  one  being  to  another,  monads 

4  A  New  System  of  the  Nature  and  of  the  Interaction  of  Sub~ 
stances,  3. 

5  Letter  to  Jacquelot.  6  Monadology,  18.  7  Ibid.  8  Monadology,  2. 
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cannot  be  changed  in  their  inner  being  by  any  other 
created  thing.  “The  Monads  have  no  windows  through 
which  anything  may  come  in  or  go  out.”0  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  no  created  substance  has  the  power  to  cause 
any  change  in  another  created  substance;  there  is  no  real 
causal  relation  between  two  created  beings.  Yet  all  created 
beings  are  subject  to  change.  This  change,  however,  must 
come  from  within,  from  an  internal  principle,  the  form 
or  entelechy  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Parallelism  Explaining  “Causality” 

But  how  is  the  apparent  action  of  one  body  on  another 
to  be  explained?  The  answer  is  parallelism:  the  apparent 
interaction  of  body  on  body  (ultimately  of  monad  on 
monad)  is  merely  the  coincidence  of  two  independent  and 
parallel  series  of  phenomena.  To  explain  the  constant 
coincidence  of  these  two  independent  series  so  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  body  appears  to  be  an  agent,  acting  in  a  determined 
way,  Leibniz  postulates  a  preestablished  harmony,  or¬ 
dained  by  God  from  all  eternity.  Thus  the  gap  between 
monad  and  monad  is  bridged,  and  thus  also  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  soul  and  body.  The  changes  in  each  monad  must 
be  explained  as  coming  from  within  the  being  of  the 
monad.  What  seems  to  be  the  action  of  one  monad  upon 
another  is  only  the  coincidence  of  two  independent  changes 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  and  with  a  definite  interrela¬ 
tion.  God  has  so  ordained  that  at  such  and  such  a  time 
and  in  this  definite  place  monad  A  shall  undergo  a  certain 
change,  and  monad  B,  a  corresponding  change,  and  thus 
the  result  is  such  that  A  seems  to  act  upon  B. 

Although  A  is  not  really  the  cause  of  the  change  in  B, 
still  we  may  speak  of  A  as  the  cause  of  this  change.  And 
the  justification  for  this  manner  of  speaking  is  merely  this, 
that  we  can  “find  in  A  that  which  gives  an  a  priori  reason 
for  what  occurs  in  B.”10  As  Leibniz  further  explains  it: 

In  the  case  of  simple  substances,  the  influence  which  one  monad 
has  on  another  is  only  ideal.  It  can  have  its  effect  only  through  the 
mediation  of  God,  in  so  far  as  in  the  ideas  of  God  each  monad  can 
rightly  demand  that  God,  in  regulating  the  others  from  the  beginning 
of  things,  should  have  regarded  it  also.  .  .  .  For  God,  in  comparing 
two  simple  substances,  finds  in  each  one  reasons  for  obliging  him  to 
adapt  the  others  to  it.11 

God,  then,  and  not  created  being,  is  the  cause  of  all 
changes  which  occur  in  the  world.  But  how  does  such  a 
doctrine  differ  from  Occasionalism?  The  difference,  in  a 
word,  is  that  between  immediate  and  mediate  action.  In 
Occasionalism  God  acts  immediately  on  creatures,  in  the 
monad  system  He  acts  mediately,  that  is,  through  the 
preestablished  harmony. 

Merely  to  postulate  this  harmony  is  not  sufficient,  and 
Leibniz  hastens  to  show  how  it  can  be  brought  about: 

This  hypothesis  is  very  possible.  For  why  might  not  God  give  to 
a  substance  in  the  beginning  a  nature  or  internal  force  which  could 
produce  in  it  in  perfect  order  ....  all  that  which  will  happen  to  it; 
that  is  to  say  all  the  appearances  or  expressions  it  will  have,  and 
that  without  the  aid  of  any  creatures?12 

» Ibid.,  7.  io  Ibid.,  50.  11  Ibid.,  51.  12  Ibid.,  1 5. 

13  Discourse  on  Metaphysics,  13. 

11  Monadology,  13.  The  passage  follows: 

“This  manifoldness  must  involve  a  multiplicity  in  the  unity  or  in 
that  which  is  simple.  For  since  every  natural  change  takes  place  by 
degrees,  there  must  be  something  which  changes  and  something  which 
remains  unchanged,  and  consequently  there  must  be  in  the  simple 


We  have  said  that  the  concept  of  an  individual  substance  includes 
once  for  all  everything  which  can  ever  happen  to  it  and  that  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  concept  one  will  be  able  to  see  everything  which  can 
truly  be  said  concerning  the  individual,  just  as  we  are  able  to  see  in 
the  nature  of  a  circle  all  the  properties  which  can  be  derived  from  it.13 

The  nature  or  form  of  the  substance,  as  is  clear  from  this 
latter  quotation,  corresponds  to  its  concept,  and  hence  is 
determined  with  it  to  a  definite  number  and  order  of 
changes. 

Reality  of  Change,  Representation  in  Monads 

But  what  is  the  physical  reality  of  the  change  which 
takes  place  when  one  substance  appears  to  act  on  another? 
As  there  is  no  extension,  neither  is  there  quantitative 
change;  there  are  only  qualities  and  qualitative  change. 
Since,  however,  such  change  is  continuous,  it  is  implied 
that  in  the  act  of  change  part  of  the  substance  remains  the 
same  while  part  has  already  changed.  Therefore  there 
must  be  in  substance,  that  is,  in  the  monad,  a  manifoldness 
of  some  sort.  This  manifoldness  must  be  of  a  kind  com¬ 
patible  with  the  simplicity  of  the  monad.  What  can  this 
be  but  the  manifoldness  of  the  act  of  cognition?  The 
monad,  therefore,  is  indued  with  the  quality  of  represent¬ 
ing.  Representing  what?  God  and  the  universe,  replies 
Leibniz.  If  change  is  continuous,  it  is  infinitely  divisible; 
if  infinitely  divisible,  the  manifold  which  is  postulated  to 
explain  change  must  be  infinitely  divisible;  infinite  divisibil¬ 
ity,  however,  means  for  Leibniz  actual  infinite  division. 
Therefore  the  manifold  which  is  representation  is  infinite, 
the  monad  must  represent  an  infinite  reality,  it  must  repre¬ 
sent  God;  and  if  God,  then  the  universe,  which  exists  in 
Him  as  in  its  exemplar  cause. 

Whether  or  not  this  latter  line  of  reasoning  coincides 
perfectly  with  that  of  Leibniz — and  it  seems  consistent 
with  him  for  the  most  part— it  bridges  a  hiatus  in  his 
thought  and  renders  the  omniscience  of  the  monad  less 
unintelligible.14 

The  monad,  continues  Leibniz,  is  perfect  just  in  so  far 
as  it  distinctly  expresses  God  and  the  universe;  its  perfec¬ 
tion  consists  in  distinctness  of  expression.  When  its  ex¬ 
pressions  become  more  distinct,  it  acquires  more  perfection. 
Thus,  when  monad  A  appears  to  act  on  B,  the  former 
acquires  more  perfection,  that  is,  its  expressions  become 
more  distinct.  Therefore  we  call  A  the  agent,  the  cause 
of  the  change  in  B.  B  loses  perfection,  its  expressions 
become  less  distinct;  therefore  we  can  speak  of  it  as  acted 
upon. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  this  conception  of  the  reality 
of  action  is:  “Everything,  when  it  acts,  changes  to  better, 
and  expands  just  in  as  far  as  it  acts.”15  That  the  con¬ 
verse  is  true  of  the  substance  which  is  acted  upon,  follows 
from  the  doctrine  that  the  perfection  of  one  monad  limits 
that  of  another,  since  no  monad  can  have  precisely  the 
same  perfection  that  another  has.10 

substance  a  plurality  of  conditions  and  relations,  even  though  it  has 
no  parts.” 

15  Discourse  on  Metaphysics,  15. 

16  This  is  not  a  mere  ad  hoc  assertion  on  Leibniz’s  part.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  no  two  monads  are  absolutely  alike,  not  even  specifically 
( Monadology ,  9).  Hence  no  two  monads  can  have  exactly  the  same 
perfections.  Therefore,  when  God  preordains  that  at  a  certain  time 
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Explanation  of  Change 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  what  change  is.  But  how  does 
it  take  place?  how  does  A  acquire  more  perfection  and  B 
lose  perfection?  Leibniz  answers: 

The  action  of  the  internal  principle  which  brings  about  the  change 
or  the  passing  from  one  perception  to  another  may  be  called  appeti- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  desire  (Vappetit)  is  not  always  able  to  attain 
to  the  whole  of  the  perception  which  it  strives  for,  but  it  always 
attains  a  portion  of  it  and  reaches  new  perceptions.17 

A,  therefore,  attains  by  appetition  a  greater  degree  of 
clarity  of  representation;  B,  conversely,  loses  a  degree  or 
two. 

When  therefore  a  change  occurs  by  which  several  substances  are 
affected  (in  fact  every  change  affects  them  all)  I  think  we  may  say 
that  those  substances,  which  by  this  change  pass  immediately  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection,  or  to  a  more  perfect  expression,  exert 
power  and  act,  while  those  which  pass  to  a  lesser  degree  disclose 
their  weakness  and  suffer.18 

Leibniz  says  that  one  may  designate  as  the  cause  of  a 
change  that  being  which  has  within  it  the  sufficient  reason 
for  the  change.  What,  we  naturally  ask,  is  the  nature  of 
this  sufficient  reason?  How  can  we  say  that  A  has  in  it 
the  sufficient  reason  for  the  change  in  B?  His  answer  we 
have  just  seen:  the  increase  of  perfection  in  the  agent 
demands  that  the  perfection  of  the  patient  be  limited 
accordingly  and  thus  that  the  patient  lose  perfection.19 

But  according  to  such  a  doctrine,  how  can  we  say  that 
we  ever  perceive  a  cause  or  an  effect?  In  a  given  case  of 
apparent  action,  say  the  action  of  an  acid  on  a  base  in  a 
chemical  reaction,  surely  we  cannot  observe  the  perceptions 
of  the  acid  or  the  base.  Once  more  the  explanation  is 
preestablished  harmony.  At  the  very  moment  we  repre¬ 
sent  the  base  as  acted  upon,  it  is  in  reality  undergoing  the 
loss  of  perfection  described  above;  and  conversely  the  acid 
in  gaining  perfection.  That  our  perception  should  agree 
with  the  changes  in  the  acid  and  the  base  is  due  entirely 
to  the  harmony  preordained  by  God. 

Meaning  of  “Expression” 

Following  the  example  of  Leibniz  we  have  used  “per¬ 
ception,”  “representation,”  and  “expression”  as  synonyms. 
What  do  they  mean?  They  do  not  mean  the  conscious 
assimilation  of  the  knowing  subject  to  an  external  object, 
as  in  sensation  and  intellection.  Rather  they  designate  a 
process  entirely  unconscious.  How  an  unconscious  percep¬ 
tion  is  possible  it  is  difficult  to  see.  However,  perception 
for  Leibniz  means  no  more  than  some  sort  of  expression. 
Of  expression  he  says: 

One  thing  expresses  another,  in  my  use  of  the  term,  when  there  is 
a  constant  and  regulated  relation  between  what  can  be  said  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other.  It  is  thus  that  a  projection  in  perspective 
expresses  a  structure.  Expression  is  common  to  all  forms,  and  is  a 
class  of  which  ordinary  perception,  animal  feeling  and  intellectual 
knowledge  are  species.20 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  expression  consists  in  a  qualita¬ 
tive  similarity  such  as  that  which  exists,  according  to 
Scholastic  philosophy,  between  cause  and  effect.  This 
interpretation,  though  perhaps  not  entirely  according  to  the 

one  monad  gain  in  perfection,  He  must  also  see  to  it  that  no  other 
monad  has  the  same  degree  of  perfection  (Monadology,  51,  52). 
Thus  one  monad  may  be  said  to  limit  another.  That  some  monad  or 
other  must  actually  be  limited  in  the  case  of  the  change  in  question 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  monads  is  infinite,  and  hence 


intention  of  Leibniz,  is  somewhat  satisfying.  The  similarity 
of  the  monad  to  all  other  monads  can  in  a  certain  sense  be 
called  expression  by  analogy  with  the  similarity  of  the 
knowing  faculty  to  the  object  known  in  the  act  of  cognition. 
Furthermore,  since  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  the 
monads,  each  monad  must  be  to  some  degree  similar  to 
God  and  therefore  similar  to  all  the  other  monads.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  then,  the  relation  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
quotation  must  be  taken  as  the  relation  of  similarity.  To 
give  any  other  unconscious  relation  the  name  of  expression 
is  doing  altogether  too  much  violence  to  the  word. 

Causality  in  Change  of  Monads 

There  remains  but  one  question  to  be  considered:  What 
of  the  principle  of  causality?  The  answer  seems  to  be 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  in  the  system  of 
Leibniz  is  very  doubtful.  There  are  only  two  instances 
in  which  it  could  come  into  play:  in  the  action  by  which 
one  monad,  when  it  changes,  produces  in  itself  and  by 
itself  a  new  perfection;  and  in  creation  and  conservation. 

When  a  change  takes  place  in  a  created  monad,  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  new  perfection,  which  is  either  greater  or  less 
than  the  perfection  it  had  previously.  But  now,  if,  as 
Leibniz  says,  this  perfection  comes  from  itself,  was  it  not 
in  the  monad  before?  One  might  say  that  the  monad  did 
have  the  perfection  before,  but  only  equivalently,  not 
formally— that  it  possessed  in  itself  such  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  that  it  was  able  actually  to  produce  this  new 
perfection. 

But  then  the  difficulty  arises:  why  was  this  new  perfec¬ 
tion  actually  produced  now  and  not  sooner;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  why  now  rather  than  never?  Leibniz  cannot 
answer  this  difficulty;  he  has  excluded  all  influence  by 
which  another  being,  even  God,  could  here  and  now  de¬ 
termine  a  monad  actually  to  produce  this  determined 
perfection  which  it  was  always  capable  of  producing.  He 
would  say,  of  course,  that  God  has  given  each  monad  a 
definite  nature,  by  which  at  precisely  this  time  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  produce  precisely  this  perfection.  But  such  an 
answer  is  evidently  insufficient.  The  difficulty  still  re¬ 
mains:  how  can  the  monad,  determined  from  its  very 
creation  to  produce  and  having  power  to  produce  this 
perfection,  still  delay  actually  producing  it  until  placed  in 
certain  circumstances?  These  circumstances,  we  must  re¬ 
member,  cannot  determine  the  monad. 

No  Sufficient  Reason,  No  Causality 

It  might  be  replied  that  the  monad  does  not  need  to  be 
determined  physically,  since  it  is  cognoscitive,  and  hence 
like  man  is  determined  to  act  by  the  knowledge  and  desire 
of  a  definite  end.  But  the  difficulty  returns.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  also  must  be  explained  as  proceeding  entirely  from 
the  nature  of  the  monad  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
new  perfection.  Thus  Leibniz  cannot  explain  the  efficient 

all  possible  perfections  have  already  been  realized  (Monadology,  57). 

17  Monadology,  15. 

18  Discourse  on  Metaphysics,  15.  Cf.  Monadology,  49. 

19  Monadology,  50,  51,  52. 

20  Letter  to  Arnauld,  Oct.  6,  1687. 
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action  of  a  monad  within  itself;  the  new  perfection  acquired 
by  a  monad  in  undergoing  change  is  produced  without  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  existence.  The  principle  of  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  is  ignored  and  with  it  is  destroyed  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  causality,  at  least  as  regards  the  activity  of  created 
being. 

Causality  Destroyed 

The  only  possible  avenue  of  escape  is  to  fall  back  on 
Occasionalism  and  postulate  the  immediate  action  of  God 
in  every  change  that  takes  place  in  the  world.  Although 
Leibniz  would  thus  be  able  to  save  both  the  principle  of 
causality  and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  he  would 
have  to  relinquish  his  cherished  preestablished  harmony. 


And  what  of  the  action  of  God  in  creation  and  conserva¬ 
tion?  Here  too  the  principle  of  causality  must  go.  If  the 
production  of  a  new  perfection  is  possible  without  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  its  existence,  then  the  production  of  a 
new  being  is  possible  without  a  sufficient  reason.  Hence 
contingent  beings  need  no  efficient  cause  of  their  being. 

The  principle  of  causality,  therefore,  holds  neither  in 
creation  and  conservation  nor  in  the  monads.  Causality 
could  come  into  play  in  no  other  instances  than  these. 
Leibniz  has,  therefore,  left  it  no  place.  Unwittingly,  he 
allied  himself  with  those  philosophers  whose  mechanistic 
and  atomistic  presuppositions  were  hurrying  the  notion 
and  principle  of  causality  to  the  brink  of  oblivion. 


The  Man  Whom  Dewey  Would  Educate 

George  P.  Klubertanz 
St.  Louis  University  Graduate  School 


A  SIGNIFICANT  bit  of  news  appeared  recently:1 

mercy  killings  now  occur  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week. 
Not  one  of  the  killers  brought  up  for  trial  in  recent  years 
received  more  than  three  months  in  prison.  An  Interna- 
tional  News  Service  dispatch2  informs  us  that  the  Eutha¬ 
nasia  Society  has  prepared  a  model  bill  which  would 
permit  “hopeless  invalids”  to  be  eliminated  painlessly  by 
a  doctor  upon  the  authority  of  a  committee. 

Thus,  mercy  killing  is  sweeping  along  on  a  wave  of 
sentiment  that  is  meeting  few  barriers.  The  reason  is 
clear:  the  dikes  raised  by  reason  and  religion  have  been 
torn  down  by  many  who  mold  the  thought  of  the  country. 

For  a  number  of  years  American  youth  has  been  told 
that  men  are  but  higher  animals.  No  one  objects  to  killing 
a  decrepit  horse  or  a  maimed  dog;  they  are  no  longer  use¬ 
ful,  so  we  “put  them  out  of  their  pain.”  Animals  have  no 
rights  against  human  society,  and  the  higher  animals  that 
we  call  men  are  on  a  par  with  other  animals  in  the  matter 
of  rights.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  modern  attitude  towards 
man.  If  he  is  useful  to  his  fellows,  let  him  live.  If  he  is 
in  the  way,  if  he  cannot  or  will  not  become  a  useful  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  let  him  be  “liquidated.”3 

Ideas  Underlying  Such  an  Attitude 

If  man  is  just  an  animal,  he  should  be  treated  as  an 
animal.  This  is  the  practical  conclusion  that  men  draw 
with  inexorable  logic  from  the  theories  about  the  animal 
nature  of  man  put  before  them  by  popular  writers  and 
educators.  The  men  who  fostered  and  spread  such  opin¬ 
ions  were  either  blind  or  indifferent  to  such  practical  con- 

1  Time,  XXIII  (Jan.  24,  1939),  24. 

2  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  January  27,  1939. 

3  This  brutal  phrase  has  become  familiar  to  us  through  news  dis¬ 
patches  from  countries  where  man  is  but  an  incident  and  the  State 
is  all. 

4  John  Dewey,  "The  Reflex  Arc  Concept  in  Psychology,”  Psycho¬ 
logical  Review,  III,  (1896),  357-370. 

5  John  Dewey,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct  (New  York:  Holt, 
1922),  pp.  84-85,  12.  "From  Absolutism  to  Experimentalism,”  in 
Contemporary  American  Philosophy,  Personal  Statements,  edited  by 
Geo.  P.  Adams  and  William  Pepperell  Montague  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1930),  II,  pp.  13-19. 


elusions.  Most  of  them  still  retain  the  attitudes  they  have 
had  for  many  years. 

John  Dewey,  respected  as  the  dean  of  educators  in  this 
country,  founder  of  the  progressive  movement  in  educa¬ 
tion,  adheres  to  the  theory  of  man  he  proposed  as  early 
as  1896. 4  Of  course,  his  views  on  man  were  not  fully 
developed  then;  even  his  Psychology  was  written  before 
he  had  come  to  the  functional  concept  of  life.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  not  written  explicitly  on  man  and  his  makeup, 
but  a  well  developed  theory  of  human  nature  and  activities 
is  implicit  in  all  his  educational  writings.  The  following 
will  present,  first,  an  exposition  of  that  view  of  human 
nature,  and  then  a  critical  examination  of  it. 

I 

Educability  and  Dewey’s  Psychology 

Functionalism  in  psychology  gave  birth  to  progressivism 
in  education.  Dewey  at  first  sponsored  the  movement  in 
psychology;  when  he  was  made  director  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  Chicago  in  1902  his  interests  turned  to  the 
field  of  educational  theory.  From  this  change  of  interests 
Dewey  came  to  look  up  on  man  primarily  as  educable. 

Although  animals  can  be  trained  by  men,  only  the 
human  child  can  truly  be  educated.  But  this  distinctive 
characteristic,  educability,  does  not  completely  separate 
man  from  the  animal  world.5  There  is  continuous  pro¬ 
gression  from  the  lowest  of  animals  up  to  man;  differences 
between  the  various  species  are  merely  of  degree  of  com¬ 
plexity.  Man  and  other  vertebrates  belong  to  the  same 
type  of  life:  this  is  the  prime  postulate  of  dogmatic6  evo- 

6  "Evolution"  has  three  meanings,  (1)  It  is  the  theory  that  types 
or  species  of  animals  can  change,  and  have  historically  changed. 
(2)  It  is  the  hypothesis  that  all  present  forms  of  animal  life  came 
from  several  different  ancestors  (polyphyletic)  or  from  some  one 
single  ancestor  (monophyletic  evolution).  (3)  It  is  the  dogmatic 
assertion  that  man  developed  from  animal  ancestors  and  is  himself 
merely  an  animal  without  a  soul.  This  third  meaning  has  been 
appropriately  called  the  "evolutionary  myth”  by  Mortimer  J.  Adler, 
What  Man  Has  Made  of  Man  (New  York:  Longmans,  1937),  p.  140. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  facts  and  theories  involved  by  the  term  "evo¬ 
lution  see  Erich  Wasmann,  S.  J.,  Modern  Biology  and  the  Theory 
of  Evolution  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  1923). 
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lution.  Of  course  there  must  be  some  reason  for  obvious 
differences  such  as  educability,  or  power  of  control  over 
nature.  According  to  preconceived  notions,  psychologists 
place  the  sources  of  these  gradations  of  animal  life  in  a 
structure  more  or  less  capable  of  conditioning,  in  a  cortex 
more  or  less  adapted  to  forming  associations,  or  again  in 
a  more  or  less  flexible  power  of  adapting  motor  responses. 

Dewey,  too,  has  a  reason  for  the  greater  capacity  of  a 
human  being  for  education.  For  him,  man  has  the  power 
of  progress  because  he  has  an  enormous  number  of  primi¬ 
tive  impulses  struggling  for  expression.7  An  animal  has 
relatively  few  of  such  impulses,  and  consequently  is  ready 
for  life  sooner  than  a  man,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  can 
never  advance  as  a  man  can.  The  human  infant  has  well- 
nigh  innumerable  impulses— tendencies  toward  various  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  especially  toward  actions  which  cannot  simul¬ 
taneously  be  carried  out.  This  statement  of  the  case 
presents  both  the  condition  under  which  education  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  necessity  for  education. 

But  such  education  is  not  to  be  understood  in  any  formal 
sense.8  The  traditional  formal  education  is  inadequate 
because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  interests,  needs,  and 
capacities  of  man  as  the  functionalist  sees  him.  Education 
is  growth,  development.9  Consequently,  it  is  a  life  process, 
beginning  from  the  baby’s  first  day  in  the  cradle  (or  even 
before)  and  continuing  to  the  day  he  dies. 

Habit,  the  Determination  of  Impulse 

The  mere  statement  that  man  is  educable  because  he 
has  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  impulses  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  leave  the  new-born  infant  in  a 
rather  hopeless  situation.  The  impulses  he  has  are  often 
contrary  so  that  he  is  pulled  in  opposite  directions  at  once. 
He  would  like  to  put  that  bright  object  in  his  mouth,  he 
would  also  like  to  have  it  in  his  hands  to  play  with.  The 
mature  man  would  be  in  the  same  situation — doing  noth¬ 
ing,  because  he  is  impelled  toward  too  many  actions — were 
it  not  for  the  force  of  habit.  Habit  is  the  determination  of 
impulse.10 

The  concept  of  habit  was  perhaps  definite  in  Dewey's 
mind  before  that  of  impulse;11  at  least  he  sought  for  a 
basis  of  habit  only  later.12  What  then  does  Dewey  call 
a  habit?  He  says  that  more  is  meant  than  just  “bad" 
habits.13  Good  and  useful  habits,  such  as  typewriting, 
carpentering,  and  more  general  habits,  such  as  thinking, 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  name,  and  are  equally  funda¬ 
mental  for  the  understanding  of  man. 

Habit  is  primarily  biological  in  character.14  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  phrase  is  perhaps  made  more  clear  through  a 

7  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  105. 

8  Experience  and  Education  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1938),  p.  17. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  26;  also  Democracy  and  Education  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1933),  pp.  160-2. 

10  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  pp.  90-4;  Experience  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  pp.  33-4. 

11  “The  Reflex  Arc  Concept  in  Psychology,’’  Psychological  Re¬ 
view,  III  (1896),  357-370. 

12  How  We  Think  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath,  1910). 

13  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  24. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  14;  Experience  and  Education,  p.  26.  “From  Absolutism 
to  Experimentalism,”  pp.  24-6. 


consideration  of  the  concept  of  evolution.  Not  sensation, 
not  thought,  but  life  on  the  so-called  “biological’’15  or 
vegetative  level  is  the  basis  of  human  nature.16  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  anything  like  unconscious  urges, 
fundamental  instincts,  but  merely  that  “life  is  life”  and 
tends  to  keep  on  going. 

Habit  versus  Atomism 

On  the  basis  of  habit  Dewey  fought  his  first  fight 
against  atomism  in  psychology.  The  associationists  had 
built  up  all  conscious  life  on  the  basis  of  discrete  and  inde¬ 
pendent  sensations.  Structuralists  had  attempted  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  atomistic  character  of  their  elements  of  sensation 
by  stressing  the  fact  of  fusion.  Behaviorists,  while  rejecting 
associationism  and  structuralism,  were  equally  atomistic. 
For  them  also  everything  in  animal  behavior  was  built  up 
out  of  elements;  the  unit  chosen  here  was  the  reflex  arc. 
Dewey  insisted  that  the  organism  did  not  react  part  by 
part  to  separate  stimuli,  but  as  a  whole  to  a  whole  situa¬ 
tion.17  Sensation  and  response  are  not  existentially  dif¬ 
ferent  units,  but  one  real  unity  with  different  functions. 
All  activity  is  from  experience  to  new  experience,  all 
activity  involves  habit. 

This  means  that  habit  formation  takes  place  from  the 
first  moments  of  the  individual’s  existence.  The  child  him¬ 
self,  though  he  has  no  habits,  is  surrounded  by  things  and 
people,  by  a  social  environment.18  From  this  environ¬ 
ment  he  gets  habits  and  his  whole  mental  equipment.  The 
man  is  the  creature  of  his  environment.19  Yet  man  is  to 
be  looked  on  as  making  (or  at  least  as  remaking)  his 
environment.20 

Habit  and  Sensation 

The  whole  mental  equipment  of  man  comes  from  the 
environment,  and  is  therefore  habitual.  This  statement  is 
true  even  about  sensation;  sensation  is  not  the  element  of 
conscious  life,  but  the  product  of  life.21  A  sensation  is 
a  habitual  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  environment  in 
view  of  activity.  The  argument  employed  to  prove  this 
stand  is  quite  involved.  Introspection  of  sensation  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  in  later  life,  and  then  only  after  some  effort. 
The  child  scarcely  knows  he  has  a  sensation  of  sight;  he 
merely  sees  the  toy  before  him.  The  infant  can  hardly  be 
said  to  see  at  all.  Only  as  habits  are  formed  does  sensa¬ 
tion  arise. 

Desire  and  Habits 

Desire  is  a  topic  even  more  difficult.22  Some23  have 
claimed  that  all  life,  particularly  that  of  animals  and  men, 
rests  on  instincts.  These  instincts  are  basic  desires:  con¬ 
scious  seekings  of  the  organism  for  the  things  that  it 

15  See  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  What  Man  Has  Made  of  Man  (New 
York:  Longmans,  1937),  p.  182. 

16  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  pp.  42,  140. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  150;  Cf.  article  listed  in  note  4. 

18  Experience  and  Education,  p.  32;  Democracy  and  Education,  p. 
415. 

19  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  pp.  14-15. 

20  Experience  and  Education,  pp.  30-50.  Man’s  dependence  upon, 
yet  his  activity  in,  the  environment  constitute  the  irreducible  paradox 
of  Dewey’s  thought. 

21  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  pp.  30-1. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  22-3.  23  Particularly  William  McDougall. 
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needs.  Dewey  argues  that  desire,  like  sensation,  is  the 
product  of  experience.  The  desire  for  a  beautiful  flower 
is  really  nothing  more  than  the  memory  of  a  flower  that 
gave  pleasure  in  the  past. 

Desires  on  the  level  of  sense-experience  as  it  is  ordi¬ 
narily  understood' — desires  for  food,  beautiful  objects, 
pleasurable  sounds — are  quite  readily  dismissed.  What 
about  other  desires  such  as  those  for  fame,  friendship, 
power?  These  are  vulgarly  considered  will  acts.  But  will 
is  an  illusion.24  Will  is  either  impotent  or  superfluous. 
If  it  is  considered  to  be  in  opposition  to  a  desire  or  a  habit, 
it  can  do  nothing,  because  habits  are  the  detriments  of 
action.  The  habits  themselves  have  been  determined  by 
the  environment  which  has  produced  them.  In  this  ex¬ 
clusive  causal  chain  there  is  no  room  for  the  interference 
of  the  will.  On  the  other  hand,  will  may  be  supposed  to 
order  the  act  for  which  a  habit  is  present.  But  if  the  habit 
is  already  present,  it  will  of  itself  lead  to  action — habits 
flow  over  into  responses — without  any  need  for  the  will. 
So  we  may  disregard  it  altogether  in  the  account  of  man. 

Habit  as  Thought 

Thought  or  ideas  may  not  be  so  easily  disregarded,  for 
ideas  are  very  important  in  the  life  of  man.  Ideas  are 
habits — habitual  responses  of  a  definite  kind  built  up  on 
the  same  impulses  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  other 
animal  reactions.25  Here  again  the  social  environment  is 
of  prime  importance  in  building  up  these  habits.26  In  early 
life  all  the  child’s  ideas  are  received  from  his  parents. 
Later  on  the  circle  of  influence  widens,  and  in  adult  life, 
through  the  medium  of  books,  the  radio,  and  other  means 
of  communication,  an  individual  receives  ideas  from  very 
many  other  individuals,  and  exercises  a  corresponding  in¬ 
fluence  on  them. 

Ideas  in  the  individual  come  from  common  customs.  But 
a  custom  or  habit  must  be  found  somewhere' — it  is  not  in 
a  vacuum,  as  Dewey  delights  to  say.27  So  it  is  put  in  a 
group  mind,  or  a  social  mind.28  Naturally,  he  sees  at 
once  that  he  will  be  suspected  of  introducing  some  sort  of 
mystical  entity,  so  that  he  goes  on  to  say:  this  group  mind 
is  nothing  mysterious.  Mind  is  after  all  nothing  more  than 
something  which  precedes  activity.  A  social  mind  is  some¬ 
thing  which  precedes  the  activity  of  a  group.  The  social 
mind  is  the  link  between  generation  and  generation. 
Through  it  we  inherit  from  the  past  and  through  it  we 
transmit  our  inheritance  to  the  future.29  Coherent  with 
this  is  the  statement  that  “it  thinks’’  is  a  truer  psychologi¬ 
cal  description  than  “I  think.”30 

Does  Dewey  then  mean  to  deny  the  self?  If  by  self  is 
meant  some  simple  spiritual  substance,  the  answer  is 
“yes.”31  Self  without  these  implications  is  more  truly  said 

24  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  pp.  26-9. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  53;  How  We  Think. 

26  Gardner  Murphy,  An  Historical  Introduction  to  Modern  Psychol¬ 
ogy  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace,  1929),  pp.  296,  298. 

27  Compare  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  16. 

28  Philosophy  and  Civilization  (New  York:  Minton,  Balch  and  Co., 
1931),  p.  159;  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  60. 

2 9  Ibid.,  p.  21.  30  ibid.,  p.  314.  31  Ibid.,  p.  176. 

32  Ibid.,  pp.  136-40.  Democracy  and  Education,  p.  143. 


to  become  than  to  he.32  A  baby  is  not  a  self  or  person: 
a  man  may  or  may  not  be  one,  accordingly  as  he  is  inte¬ 
grated  or  not.  This  integration,  this  becoming  a  person, 
is  a  life-process  brought  about  by  voluntary  activity.33  The 
word  voluntary  is  used  here  not  in  the  sense  of  arising 
from  a  free  will,  but  as  identified  with  purposive  activity.34 

The  Process  Called  "Thinking” 

Purpose  implies  thought  and  deliberation.  Thought 
itself  is  a  habitual  process,  explicable  by  means  of  human 
habits.  The  infant  is  incapable  of  thought.  Stimuli  in 
his  case  lead  at  once  to  overt  activity.  Later  on,  as  he 
acquires  the  habit  of  speech,  his  impulses  are  modified  by 
his  environment  more  and  more.35  He  learns  that  not 
all  overt  reactions  are  socially  desirable.  Gradually  he 
begins  to  rehearse  an  overt  activity  within  himself  before 
he  lets  it  come  to  outward  expression.  In  this  he  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  think.  External  activity  is  irrevocable;  intra-organic 
activity  has  no  immediate  influence  on  the  environment, 
but  enables  the  thinker  to  see  what  effect  a  course  of 
action  would  have  were  it  carried  out.  Thus  thinking  is 
a  trial-and-error  process,  carried  out  on  a  small  scale.36 

Thought  involves  three  functionally  separate  acts: 
recollection,  observation,  and  planning.37  Recollection  or 
memory  is  clearly  an  affair  of  habit.  Had  there  not  been 
an  experience  of  such  and  such  a  situation  before,  there 
could  be  no  thought  about  it.  The  thinker  remembers  to 
have  been  confronted  by  a  stimulus  before,  and  to  have 
reacted  in  such  and  such  a  way,  with  results  that  caused 
either  pleasure  or  pain.  Observation  is  equally  necessary 
for  thought.  No  one  thinks  in  the  abstract;  far  from  it. 
A  man  is  in  a  concrete  situation,38  he  must  see  precisely 
what  it  is,  so  that  he  can  evaluate  it  in  the  light  of  past 
experiences.  In  so  far  as  all  sensation  is  habitual,  observa¬ 
tion  likewise  is  a  matter  of  habit.  Planning,  the  third  in 
the  steps  that  make  up  thought,  is  again  an  affair  of  habit. 
It  consists  especially  in  the  dramatic  portrayal  within  the 
thinking  man  of  a  possible  course  of  action.  On  the  basis 
of  what  he  remembers  of  past  experience  he  then  judges 
whether  this  new  action  is  conducive  to  good  or  bad  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  experience  is  that  which  leads  on  to  further 
experience.  Bad  experience  is  such  as  narrows  a  man’s 
capabilities  for  the  future.39 

Deliberation  and  Choice 

When  thought  inhibits  the  immediate  response  to  a 
stimulus,  it  is  spoken  of  as  deliberation.40  A  man  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  condition  of  his  environment;  there  are  several 
possible  courses  of  action.  In  such  a  case,  activity  cannot 
ensue  immediately  and  overtly.  Only  when  the  possibili¬ 
ties  are  narrowed  down  can  the  inner  set  issue  into  out- 

33  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  314. 

34  Experience  and  Education,  pp.  77-82. 

35  Ibid.,  pp.  33-4. 

38  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  191. 

3|  Ibid.,  p.  182;  Experience  and  Education,  pp.  74-5. 

38  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  pp.  150-2;  Experience  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  p.  32;  Experience  and  Nature  (New  York:  Norton  and  Co., 
1929),  p.  282. 

39  Experience  and  Education,  pp.  17-40. 

40  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  191. 
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ward  expression.  What  takes  place  in  deliberation?  It 
occurs  when  several  responses  are  possible.  The  various 
courses  of  action  inhibit  one  another  from  passing  outward. 
The  result  is  interior  dramatic  rehearsal.  The  inner  activity 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  One  or  other  possible  course 
strikes  the  one  who  is  deliberating  as  being  the  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  future  good  experience.  This  is  the  one  he 
chooses.  It  is  not  always  the  path  that  presents  itself  with 
the  most  vigor  that  is  followed.  One  weaker  motive  may 
unite  itself  with  others  in  such  a  way  that  the  group  or 
combination  of  motives  finally  sweep  all  others  aside. 
When  all  the  possibilities  are  removed  from  consideration 
except  one,  then  all  is  ready  for  action.  The  neural  inhibi¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  presence  of  other  action  images  cease, 
and  activity  results. 

Deliberate  activity  thus  differs  from  emotional  or  im¬ 
pulsive.  In  the  latter  case,  there  are  also  several  possible 
courses  of  action  open,  but  one  presents  itself  with  such 
vigor  and  compelling  interest  that  the  interior  preview  of 
the  action  does  not  take  place.  The  other  possibilities  are 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  that  inhibition  so  necessary 
for  thought.  Impulsive  actions  frequently  enough  do  not 
lead  to  further  experience.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  to 
proceed  by  choice  than  by  impulse. 

Choice  is  the  issuing  forth  of  deliberation  into  action.41 
The  interior  activity  described  as  thought  has  no  purpose 
in  itself  nor  any  meaning.  It  is  the  imaginative  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  consequences  of  an  action,  with  a  view  to  find¬ 
ing  the  course  best  suited  to  our  present  condition  and  our 
future  experience.  When  is  a  choice  made?  The  delibera¬ 
tive  process  was  analyzed  above.  The  various  habits  in¬ 
volved  in  a  situation  and  the  reaction  to  it,  stage  a  mock 
battle  in  the  theatre  of  our  minds.  Finally,  the  issue  is 
decided;  one  habit  acquires  the  strongest  influence  while 
the  others  are  relegated  to  the  position  of  spectators.  The 
inhibitions  of  one  habit  against  the  expression  of  the  other 
are  no  longer  present.  The  victorious  habit  finds  the  way 
open  for  its  expression  in  overt  action.  This  and  nothing 
else  is  the  act  of  choice. 

Summary  of  Dewey's  Doctrine 

These  are  the  sum  total  of  man’s  activities  as  conceived 
by  Dewey.  Man  is  an  educable  animal.  Gifted  with  an 
incredible  number  of  impulses  working  at  cross  purposes, 
he  is  at  first  unable  to  act.  But  his  environment  produces 
habits  in  him,  habits  of  reception  or  sensation,  habits  of 
response  or  overt  action,  and  habits  of  intra-organic  re¬ 
sponse  or  thought.  Thought— to  sum  up  in  non-figurative 
language — is  the  substitution  of  molecular  activity  within 
the  organism  instead  of  overt  activity  with  persons  and 
things  for  the  sake  of  better  activity  on  the  large  scale 
later. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  192. 

42  An  explicit  statement  of  the  importance  of  "clear  conceptions  of 
what  experience  is”  is  found  in  Experience  and  Education,  p.  17. 

43  One  looks  in  vain  for  anything  like  a  clear  definition  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  Experience  and  Education,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  Ex¬ 
perience  and  Nature. 

44  Compare  Experience  and  Education,  pp.  32-4;  Human  Nature 
and  Conduct,  pp.  14-15,  20,  30-1;  Experience  and  Nature,  p.  282; 
Democracy  and  Education,  p.  143. 


II 

Critical  Examination 

Does  Dewey’s  concept  of  man  correspond  with  man  as 
he  actually  is?  A  preliminary  difficulty  confronts  us: 
ambiguities  in  the  basic  words  which  sustain  the  argument. 
One  of  these  words  is  “experience”;  on  it  Dewey  claims 
to  erect  his  theory  of  man  and  his  scheme  of  education. 
He  recognizes  the  importance  of  having  a  clear  notion  of 
what  experience  is.42  But  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
find  out  what  he  means.43  We  must  have  some  sort  of  defi¬ 
nition,  so  we  essay  this:  experience  is  the  environment-stim- 
ulating-the-individual-to-modify-the-environment.44  The 
hyphens  signify  the  existential  unity  of  the  function. 

Dewey’s  concept  of  experience  begs  the  whole  question. 
Environment  is  taken  by  him  to  mean  the  material  sur¬ 
roundings  of  an  organism.45  The  materialism  is  glossed 
over,  but  it  is  unequivocally  there.  Again,  his  concept 
implies  the  total  passivity  of  the  individual.46  If  at  times 
Dewey  insists  strongly  upon  the  individual’s  activity,47  as 
he  does  in  his  educational  theory,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  activity  is  habit  and  that  habit  itself  is  created  by  the 
environment.  How  progress  is  possible  in  such  a  closed 
circle  of  influence  is  difficult  to  see.  The  individual  re¬ 
ceives  all  he  has  from  the  environment.  The  environment 
is  made  by  preceding  individuals  who  received  all  they 
had  from  their  environment,  which' — but  why  go  on?  In 
order  to  escape  this  endless  circle,  which  is  the  negation 
of  progress,  Dewey  postulates  a  social  mind.  But  a  social 
mind  is  an  absurdity.  There  are  individual  men;  there  is 
no  all-inclusive  reality  similar  to  the  Hegelian  absolute.48 

Again,  an  explanation  of  knowledge  that  destroys 
knowledge  destroys  itself.  In  explaining  how  we  know, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  we  know.  Furthermore, 
to  know  in  a  distinctly  human  way  is  to  know  things  both 
immaterial  and  material — the  latter  in  an  immaterial  man¬ 
ner.  Cognition,  as  a  merely  material  passivity  to  material 
environment,  omits  all  truly  human  knowledge,  and  it 
ignores  human  language,  the  instrument  of  education 
itself.  Finally,  if  there  is  no  spiritual  soul,  there  is  no  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  permanent  identity  of  the  ego.  Hence  there 
would  be  no  knower  to  unite  in  himself  observations 
spread  out  in  time  and  space.  Certainly  there  could  be 
no  personal  inspiration  or  responsibility  for  the  betterment 
of  society. 

Two  Touchstones  of  Truth 

Truth  is  known  by  evidence.  We  have  seen  in  extremely 
brief  compass  that  evidence  is  against  Dewey’s  psychology. 
But  a  doctrine  can  be  submitted  to  two  other  tests,  two 
touchstones  of  truth:  its  presuppositions  and  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

45  See  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  pp.  12,  21,  151,  156-7,  224-5, 
296.  Also  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy  (New  York:  Henry  Holt, 
1920),  p.  91;  Experience  and  Nature,  pp.  154-5;  Democracy  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  p.  212. 

43  That  this  is  no  overstatement  can  be  seen  in  Human  Nature  and 
Conduct,  p.  14-15,  where  natural  operations  are  said  to  "be  done  by 
the  environment”  (Dewey’s  italics). 

17  Experience  and  Education,  pp.  30-50. 

48  Compare  Adler,  What  Man  Has  Made  of  Man,  pp.  166-7. 
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What  are  the  presuppositions  of  Dewey’s  theory  of 
man?  The  first  is  the  myth  of  evolution — the  a  priori  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  limited  hypothesis  to  the  dignity  of  a  law 
covering  the  origin  of  man,  of  life,  and  of  the  whole  world. 
Evolutionary  philosophy  is  neither  scientific  nor  philosoph¬ 
ical — it  is  the  product  of  the  mythopoeic  tendency  insti¬ 
gated  by  wishful  thinking.  The  second  presupposition  of 
Dewey  is  perhaps  not  so  clearly  evident,  and  possibly  not 
so  consequential:  the  Hegelian  concept  of  society  as  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  and  above  the  individuals  who  in  reality 
constitute  it.  Society  is  natural,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
some  independent  being — some  mystical  entity.  It  is  a 
union  of  many  individuals  joined  for  a  common  end  which 
is  known  and  intended  as  common.  The  “social  mind’’  is 
either  a  figure  of  speech — in  which  case  no  valid  argu¬ 
ments  can  be  based  on  it;  or  it  is  an  absurdity — a  reifica¬ 
tion  of  an  abstraction. 

Likewise,  the  consequences  of  Dewey’s  psychology 
make  plain  what  it  really  is.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  his  functionalism  alone  is  responsible  for  such  aber¬ 


rations  as  mercy  killing,  divorce,  contraception.  But,  con¬ 
vince  a  man  that  he  is  a  mere  animal,  with  no  duties  to 
God  and  with  nothing  beyond  death,  and  you  give  him 
carte  blanche  to  do  what  his  desires  incline  him  to  do. 
Sense  pleasure  of  one  kind  or  another  becomes  his 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  And,  logically  enough,  when 
pleasure  fails  death  is  desirable — “merciful  death’’  which 
takes  away  all  pain,  all  life.  Such  are  the  errors  in  think¬ 
ing  and  acting  which  follow  from  those  principles  which 
are  ordinarily  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  present  day  stu¬ 
dents  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  been  formed  in  a 
system  founded  on  a  false  psychology. 

No  matter  how  Dewey  imagines  him,  man  remains  what 
he  really  is-— and  only  the  psychology  viewing  man  cor¬ 
rectly  is  the  foundation  of  true  education.  Man  is  not 
merely  animal,  not  a  mere  bundle  of  habits,  not  a  mere 
creature  of  environment.  Man  is  also  rational;  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  actions;  he  has  an  essential  dignity.  And 
death  even  through  “mercy  killing”  is  not  the  end. 


Thomas  Hobbes  on  Absolutism 

Joseph  H.  Fichter 
St.  Louis  University  Graduate  School 


THE  modern  phenomenon  of  the  dictatorially  governed 
state  is  not  precisely  the  novelty  which  popular  news¬ 
casters  seem  to  consider  it.  The  rise  of  the  totalitarian 
dictators  at  the  present  time  (Stalin,  Hide*,  Mussolini) 
may  be  traced  to  the  autocratic  theories  of  Thomas  Hobbes 
and  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  who  put  those  theories  into 
practice.  Hobbes  was  an  absolutist,  as  the  following  will 
show,  and  he  gave  over  to  the  ruling  power  a  complexity 
of  rights  which  no  man  can  at  any  time  justly  enjoy.  Mod¬ 
ern  dictatorship  simply  focuses  a  new  light  on  his  teaching 
and  increases  his  importance  for  current  consideration. 

Foundation  of  the  Doctrine  of  Hobbes 
Primitive  man,  according  to  Thomas  Hobbes,  was  a 
bellicose  creature.  In  the  beginnings  of  the  human  race 
there  was  “continuall  feare,  and  danger  of  violent  death; 
And  the  life  of  man,  solitary,  poore,  nasty,  brutish,  and 
short.”1  Men  were  nearly  equal  in  ability;  from  this 
equality  came  diffidence  of  each  other;  and  from  this  dif¬ 
fidence  came  a  condition  of  constant  warfare.  This  prime 
concept  is  important  in  any  consideration  of  Hobbes’ 
doctrines  on  the  state,  for  from  it  flow  quite  logically  his 
arguments  on  the  nature  of  civil  society,  its  end,  and  its 
sovereignty. 

Throughout  this  study,  therefore,  it  must  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind  that  Hobbes’  conception  of  the  original  state  of 
mankind  was  one  of  constant,  mutual,  universal  warfare; 
as  he  expressed  it,  “this  warre  of  every  man  against  every 
man.”2  Rousseau  severely  criticizes  Hobbes  for  this 
postulate  and  offers  in  its  stead  an  equally  gratuitous  con¬ 
tention  that  primitive  man  was  eremetical  and  unsocial. 
From  these  divergent  points  of  view  both  of  them  evolve 
to  the  need  of  some  kind  of  sovereignty  in  society.  For 

1  Thomas  Hobbes,  Leviathan  (Oxford:  Thornton,  1881),  p.  94. 


Rousseau  it  was  a  watery  democracy,  based  upon  his 
mystical  General  Will;  for  Hobbes  it  was  a  belligerent  but 
necessary  absolutism. 

The  Sovereign  and  the  State 

According  to  Hobbes  sovereignty  originated  when  men 
saw  the  fatality  in  constant  warfare  and  decided  to  deed 
over  their  individual  power  to  a  ruler.  Without  a  sovereign 
there  is  no  state.  “For  the  Soveraign,  is  the  publique  Soule, 
giving  Life  and  Motion  to  the  Common-wealth;  which 
expiring,  the  Members  are  governed  by  it  no  more,  than 
the  Carcasse  of  a  man,  by  his  departed  (though  imortall) 
Soule.”3  The  ruler,  then,  whether  a  monarch  or  an 
assembly,  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  life  in  the 
state,  and  Hobbes  proceeds  to  detail  the  office  of  the 
sovereign  representative. 

The  duty  of  the  sovereign  is  to  carry  out  the  end  of  the 
state;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  that  end — under¬ 
stood  as  the  bonum  commune  (common  good)  by  all 
Scholastic  philosophers— means  to  Thomas  Hobbes.  “The 
office  of  the  Soveraign,”  he  writes,  “consisteth  in  the  end, 
for  which  he  was  trusted  with  the  Soveraign  Power, 

namely  the  procuration  of  the  safety  of  the  people . 

But  by  Safety  here,  is  not  meant  a  bare  Preservation,  but 
also  all  other  Contentments  of  life,  which  every  man  by 
Lawfull  Industry,  without  danger,  or  hurt  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  shall  acquire  to  himselfe.”4  Specifically,  the  sov¬ 
ereign  is  to  use  two  methods  to  carry  out  this  end:  “by  a 
generall  Providence,  contained  in  publique  Instruction, 
both  of  Doctrine  and  Example;  and  in  the  making,  and 
executing  of  good  Lawes,  to  which  individuall  persons 
may  apply  their  own  cases.”5 

2  Ibid.,  p.  95.  3  Ibid.,  p.  261.  *  Loc.  cit.  *  Ibid.,  p.  232. 
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The  Purpose  of  the  State 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  we  can  hardly  quarrel 
with  Hobbes  in  his  definition  of  the  end  of  the  state.  War¬ 
fare  had  been  the  previous  condition  of  man;  the  state  had 
been  instituted  to  provide  peace.  If  the  “safety  of  the 
people’’  is  stretched  widely  enough  in  its  meaning,  it  might 
be  taken  as  a  synonym  for  bonum  commune  or  prosperitas 
publica.  A  closer  scrutiny  of  Hobbes'  words,  however, 
will  show  that  the  means  he  advocates  for  attaining  the 
end  are  neither  sufficient  nor  proper  for  the  good  of  all  the 
members  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  European  ethician  Cathrein  elaborates  the  concept 
of  public  prosperity,  which  is  the  purpose  of  civil  society, 
by  declaring  that  it  is  “the  provision  of  all  requisite  con¬ 
ditions  so  that  all  members  of  society  might  attain  temporal 
happiness.”6  This  purpose,  public  prosperity,  is  considered 
in  its  three-fold  aspect  by  Professor  Donat  when  he  divides 
it  into  :  a)  the  care  of  juridic  order,  b)  material  provisions 
and  subsidies  for  welfare,  c)  distribution  of  goods  and 
labor.7  A  further  elaboration  of  the  end  of  civil  society, 
and  of  the  means  it  must  employ,  is  given  by  Dr.  Macksey 
in  his  thesis  :  “The  proper  and  proximate  purpose  (finis 
cui)  for  which  civil  society  is  designed  are  the  members  of 
society  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  group:  the  proper  and 
proximate  end  itself  (finis  qui)  is  peace  and  prosperity.”8 

Adding  at  this  point  a  syllogistic  proof  showing  that 
Hobbes  incorrectly  differs  from  the  Scholastics  in  his 
definition  of  the  means  and  ends  of  sovereignty  is  hardly 
necessary.  This  proof  is  found  below  in  the  comments  on 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Leviathan.  It  is  worthwhile, 
however,  to  point  out  that  Hobbes  is  also  at  great  variance 
with  the  concept  of  sovereignty  as  explained  by  Aristotle 
in  his  Politics.  Taking  his  example  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Athenian  state,  Aristotle  insists  that  the  sovereign 
power  has  the  duty  to  care  for  the  common  welfare  in 
general  but  the  right  to  interfere  in  specific  cases  only 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary.9  For  this  reason  Cathrein 
says:  “The  civil  power  has  all  those  rights,  and  only  those 
rights,  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  attainment  of 
its  purpose”10  (italics  added). 

The  Rights  of  the  Sovereign 

The  question  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  is  precisely 
our  point  of  departure  with  the  teaching  of  Thomas 
Hobbes.  If  Hobbes  seems  to  be  more  or  less  correct, 
though  confuso  modo ,  in  his  definition  of  the  end  of  civil 
society,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  achieved. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his  Leviathan,  Hobbes 
enumerates  and  explains  the  twelve  individual  rights  which 
make  his  sovereign  an  absolute  ruler.  These  rights  arise, 
he  says,  “when  a  Multitude  of  men  do  Agree,  and  Cove¬ 
nant,  every  one,  with  every  one,”  to  authorize  a  man,  or 
assembly  of  men,  “to  Present  the  Person  of  them  all.”11 
Thus  the  power  of  ruling  is  handed  over  in  a  democratic 

6  Victor  Cathrein,  Philosophia  Moralis  (Fribourg:  Herder,  1915), 
p.  408. 

7  J.  Donat,  Ethica  (Innsbruck:  Rauch,  1928),  part  II,  p.  132. 

8  C.  Macksey,  De  Ethica  Naturali  (Rome:  Gregorian  Press,  1914), 
p.  499. 


fashion,  but  once  it  is  given,  there  can  be  no  change  or 
revolution,  no  disagreement  or  disobedience,  on  the  part  of 
the  subjects.  In  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  by 
Hobbes  these  voluntarily  apportioned  rights  lead  to  the 
progressive  enslavement  of  the  citizens. 

1. 

The  first  right  consists  in  the  fact  that  subjects  cannot 
for  any  cause  or  purpose  change  the  instituted  form  of 
government.  “They  that  have  already  Instituted  a  Com¬ 
mon-wealth,  being  thereby  bound  by  Covenant,  to  own 
the  Actions,  and  Judgments  of  one,  cannot  lawfully  make 
a  new  Covenant,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  obedient  to 
any  other,  in  any  thing  whatsoever,  without  his  permis¬ 
sion.”12  As  a  consequence  of  the  complete  unification  of 
wills  in  the  commonwealth,  if  any  man  revolts  against  the 
sovereign  and  receives  capital  punishment  for  his  crime, 
that  man  is  his  own  murderer.  His  will  is  the  sovereign's 
will,  his  action  the  sovereign’s  action;  and  the  reverse  is 
also  true.  If  the  sovereign  puts  a  rebel  to  death  that  rebel 
has  committed  suicide;  for  what  the  ruler  does,  the  subject 
does. 

Again,  a  man  cannot  be  permitted  to  follow  his  own 
conscience  in  anything  that  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  According  to  Hobbes,  no  man  can  do,  or  even 
know,  the  will  of  God,  except  through  the  mediation  of 
“somebody  that  representeth  Gods  Person;  which  none 
doth  but  Gods  Lieutenant,  who  hath  the  Soveraignty  un¬ 
der  God.  But  this  pretence  of  Covenant  with  God  is  so 
evident  a  lye,  even  in  the  pretenders  own  consciences,  that 
it  is  not  onely  an  act  of  an  unjust,  but  also  a  vile,  and 
unmanly  disposition.”13 

2. 

The  second  right  is  paraphrased  in  the  recent  popular 
song:  “The  King  can  do  no  wrong.”  The  establishment 
of  the  Hobbean  ruling  power  is  a  one-sided  agreement. 
The  subjects  agree  to  obey  the  sovereign  in  all  things,  but 
the  ruler  has  made  no  covenant  with  them.  His  power 
cannot  be  forfeited,  nor  can  he  be  held  to  act  unjustly. 
“Because  the  right  of  bearing  the  Person  of  them  all,  is 
given  to  him  they  make  Soveraigne,  by  Covenant  onely  of 
one  to  another,  and  not  of  him  to  any  of  them ;  there  can 
happen  no  breach  of  Covenant  on  the  part  of  the  Sov¬ 
eraigne;  and  consequently  none  of  his  Subjects,  by  any 
pretence  of  forfeiture,  can  be  freed  from  his  Subjection”14 
(italics  added). 

The  argument  which  Hobbes  makes  in  defense  of  this 
second  right  is  specious  but  plausible.  He  says  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  sovereign  made  no  covenant  with  his  subjects 
before-hand;  and  he  offers  this  disjunction  in  proof  of  his 
statement:  “Either  he  must  make  it  with  the  whole  multi¬ 
tude,  as  one  party  to  the  Covenant;  or  he  must  make  a 
severall  Covenant  with  every  man.  With  the  whole,  as 
one  party,  it  is  impossible;  because  as  yet  they  are  not  one 
Person  :  and  if  he  makes  so  many  severall  Covenants  as 

9  Aristotle,  Politics,  V,  7-9,  1307b-1301a. 

10  Cathrein,  op.  cit.,  p.  426. 

11  Hobbes,  op.  cit.,  p.  132.  12  Ibid.,  p.  132,  13  Loc.  cit. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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there  are  men,  those  Covenants  after  he  hath  the  Sover¬ 
eignty  are  voyd,  because  what  act  soever  can  be  pretended 
by  any  one  of  them  for  breach  thereof,  is  the  act  both  of 
himselfe.  and  of  all  the  rest,  because  done  in  the  Person, 
and  by  the  Right  of  every  one  of  them  in  particular.”15 

3. 

In  the  third  place,  Hobbes  writes  that  a  man  is  not  only 
forbidden  to  change  the  form  of  government,  but  he  can¬ 
not  even  protest  against  the  institution  of  the  sovereignty. 
‘‘Whether  his  consent  be  asked,  or  not,  he  must  either 
submit  to  their  decrees,  or  be  left  in  the  condition  of  warre 
he  was  in  before;  wherein  he  might  without  injustice  be 
destroyed  by  any  man  whatsoever.”16  In  other  words,  the 
man  who  voted  against  ceding  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state  to  a  representative,  must  now  in  all  matters,  submit 
to  the  will  of  the  majority.  Whatever  actions  are  done  by 
the  representative  are  the  actions  of  each  individual  citizen. 
Each  subject  must  "be  contented  to  avow  all  the  actions 
he  shall  do,  or  else  justly  be  destroyed  by  the  rest.”17 

4. 

Fourthly,  the  sovereign  cannot  be  justly  accused  of 
acting  wrongly  by  any  of  his  subjects.  Hobbes  reasons 
thus:  “Because  every  Subject  is  by  this  Institution  Author 
of  all  the  Actions,  and  Judgments  of  the  Soveraigne  In¬ 
stituted;  it  follows  that  whatsoever  he  doth,  it  can  be  no 
injury  to  any  of  the  Subjects;  nor  ought  he  to  be  by  any 
of  them  accused  of  injustice.”18  This  quaint  postulate 
is  strengthened  by  an  argument  that  is  even  quainter: 
“Every  particular  man  is  Author  of  all  the  Soveraigne 
doth;  and  consequently  he  that  complaineth  of  injury  from 
his  Soveraigne,  complaineth  of  that  whereof  he  himselfe 
is  Author;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  accuse  any  man  but 
himselfe;  no  nor  himselfe  of  injury;  because  to  do  injury 
to  ones  selfe,  is  impossible.”19 

If  Hobbes’  fundamental  postulate  regarding  the  uni¬ 
versal  will  of  the  sovereign  is  accepted,  there  is  little  one 
can  offer  in  rebuttal  against  the  inferences  he  draws  from 
it.  In  a  true  sense,  according  to  his  teaching,  the  individual 
citizen  is  no  longer  a  person.  He  is  mystically  identified 
with  the  will  of  the  ruler  and  must  be  held  responsible  for 
everything  the  ruler  does;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  ruler 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  actions  of  his  subjects. 
It  is  metaphysically  impossible  that  a  person  can  totally 
share  his  own  will  with  another  so  that  the  actions  of  one 
become  the  actions  of  another.  But,  even  were  this  sharing 
possible,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  claim  that  the 
sharing  could  be  of  such  kind  that  the  part  of  the  will  held 
by  the  sovereign  should  contain  all  of  the  rights,  while  that 
held  by  the  subject  should  have  all  of  the  duties.  Every 
right  points  to  a  corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of 
another,  but  the  correspondence  can  never  be  rationally 
asserted  in  the  Hobbean  manner. 

5. 

For  the  fifth  point  in  the  catalogue  of  rights  Hobbes 
again  returns  with  irritating  insistence  to  his  extreme  view 
of  the  compositio  moralis  (moral  bond)  between  subject 

15  Ibid.,  pp.  133-4.  16  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

ll  Ibid.,  p.  134.  l®  Ibid.,  p.  135.  19  Loc.  cit.  20  Loc.  cit. 


and  sovereign.  He  writes;  “Fiftly,  and  consequently  to 
that  which  was  sayd  last,  no  man  that  hath  Soveraigne 
power  can  justly  be  put  to  death,  or  otherwise  in  any  man¬ 
ner  by  his  Subjects  punished.  For  seeing  every  Subject 
is  Author  of  the  actions  of  his  Soveraigne;  he  punisheth 
another,  for  the  actions  committed  by  himselfe.”20 

6. 

Since  the  end  of  the  state  is  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
or  the  “safety  of  the  people,”  and  since  the  will  of  the 
people  resides  solely  in  the  sovereign,  he  alone  can  be  the 
judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  peace  and  defense  of  his 
subjects.  “Whosoever  has  right  to  the  End,  has  right  to 
the  Means;  it  belongeth  of  Right,  to  whatsoever  Man,  or 
Assembly  that  hath  the  Soveraignty,  to  be  Judge  both  of 
the  meanes  of  Peace  and  Defence;  and  also  of  the  hin¬ 
drances,  and  disturbances  of  the  same;  and  to  do  whatso¬ 
ever  he  shall  think  necessary  to  be  done.”21  This  sixth 
point  extends  universally  over  all  the  actions  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  but  it  deals  specifically  with  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  free  press. 

There  is  no  manner  of  free  speech  admissible  in  Hobbes’ 
Leviathan.  War  was  the  condition  of  existence  which 
men  renounced  by  their  institution  of  a  state,  and  the 
prime  objective  of  congregation  in  civil  society  is  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Now  the  introduction  of  new  opin¬ 
ions  and  new  truths  into  the  state  “sometimes  awake  the 
Warre.”  For  this  reason,  “it  is  annexed  to  the  Sov¬ 
eraignty,  to  be  the  Judge  of  what  Opinions  and  Doctrines 
are  averse,  and  what  conducing  to  Peace;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  on  what  occasions,  how  farre,  and  what,  men  are 
to  be  trusted  withall,  in  speaking  to  Multitudes  of  people; 
and  who  shall  examine  the  Doctrines  of  all  bookes  before 
they  be  published.”22 

According  to  this  sixth  provision,  then,  the  sovereign  is 
to  be  the  final  judge  concerning  what  the  people  should 
be  allowed  to  know.  Books  are  not  to  be  published  with¬ 
out  consent  of  authority;  and  that  is  the  outright  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  free  press.  Sermons  and  orations  are  not  to  be 
given  without  consent  of  authority;  and  that  is  suppression 
of  free  speech.  From  this  it  follows  that  teachers, 
preachers,  authors,  in  fact,  all  who  go  before  the  public 
in  any  capacity,  must  be  carefully  selected  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  indoctrinated  with  the  will  of  the  sovereign  (which 
is  also  the  will  of  the  people! )  before  they  are  permitted 
to  pursue  their  vocations. 

7. 

"Seventhly,  is  annexed  to  the  Soveraigntie,  the  whole 
power  of  prescribing  the  Rules,  whereby  every  man  may 
know,  what  Goods  he  may  enjoy,  and  what  actions  he 
may  doe,  without  being  molested  by  any  of  his  fellow 
subjects.”23  The  rules  thus  set  up  and  executed,  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  sovereign  only,  are  the  civil  laws.  Hobbes  calls 
them  "Rules  of  Propriety  (or  Meum  and  Tuum )  and  of 
Good ,  Evill,  Lawfull,  and  Unlawfull  in  the  actions  of  Sub¬ 
jects.”24  This  is  absolutism  in  an  organized  and  practical 
form,  but  even  in  such  a  state  there  are  bound  to  be  con- 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  135-6.  22  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

23  Ibid .,  pp.  136-7.  2 *Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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troversies  among  the  citizens.  To  settle  these  controversies 
is  likewise  the  sole  right  of  the  sovereign. 

8. 

Unless  the  sovereign  have  this  right  of  absolute  Judi¬ 
cature,  as  Hobbes  calls  it,  society  would  revert  again  to 
the  original  condition  of  warfare.  Without  this  decision 
of  controveries  there  is  no  protection  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  laws  of  property  are  in  vain;  “and  to  every  man  re- 
maineth,  from  the  naturall  and  necessary  appetite  of  his 
own  conservation,  the  right  of  protecting  himselfe  by  his 
private  strength,  which  is  the  condition  of  Warre;  and 
contrary  to  the  end  for  which  every  Common-wealth  is 
instituted.’’25  Thus  does  Hobbes  argue  to  his  eighth  sov¬ 
ereign  right,  the  investure  in  the  ruler  of  the  “Right  of  all 
Judicature  and  decision  of  Controversies.” 

9. 

Ninthly,  the  sovereign  has  all  power  in  making  war  and 
peace  with  other  nations,  and  is  always  the  generalissimo 
of  all  the  militia,  even  though  he  may  have  numerous  gen¬ 
erals  carrying  out  the  war  under  him.  He  has  the  sole 
right  of  “Judging  when  it  is  for  the  publique  good,  and 
how  great  forces  are  to  be  assembled,  armed,  and  payd 
for  that  end;  and  to  levy  mony  upon  the  Subjects,  to 
defray  the  expenses  thereof.”26  All  of  these  things  must 
be  done  under  the  power  of  one  man.  As  Hobbes 
argues:  the  power  defending  the  people  is  the  army;  the 
strength  of  the  army  is  in  its  union  under  one  com¬ 
mand;  and  the  sovereign  has  that  command  because  he 
instituted  it. 

10. 

Tenthly,  there  are  no  elective  offices  of  whatever  kind 
in  the  Hobbean  commonwealth.  Once  they  have  con¬ 
sented  to  the  institution  of  the  civil  society,  the  people  have 
lost  the  right  of  political  suffrage.  Therefore,  the  sovereign 
alone  has  the  right  to  appoint  his  assistants,  “.  .  .  .  Counsel¬ 
lors,  Ministers,  Magistrates,  and  Officers,  both  in  Peace, 
and  War.  For  seeing  the  Soveraign  is  charged  with  the 
End,  which  is  the  common  Peace  and  Defence;  he  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  Power  to  use  such  Means,  as  he  shall 
think  most  fit  for  his  discharge.”27 

11. 

Eleventhly,  all  power  of  punishment  and  reward  resides 
only  in  the  ruler.  As  he  himself  sees  fit,  he  has  the 
“Power  of  rewarding  with  riches,  or  honour;  and  of  Pun¬ 
ishing  with  corporall,  or  pecuniary  punishment,  or  with 
ignominy  .  .  .  ,”28  Usually,  these  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  will  be  according  to  the  law  which  the  sovereign 
himself  has  made,  but  when  there  is  no  law  covering  a 


particular  case,  or  if  the  existing  law  is  inadequate,  he  may 
arbitrarily  make  his  decision.  All  of  this  is  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  of  men  to  serve  the  Common-wealth,  or 
deterring  of  them  from  doing  dis-service  to  the  same.”29 

12. 

Finally,  the  sovereign  has  the  exclusive  right  to  assign 
his  subjects  to  whatever  category  or  rank  he  chooses  for 
them  in  the  commonwealth.  Men  are  naturally  apt  to  set 
high  values  upon  themselves  and  low  values  upon  their 
fellowmen.  From  this  difference  of  opinions  there  “con¬ 
tinually  arise  amongst  them,  Emulation,  Quarrells’  Fac¬ 
tions,  and  at  last  Warre,  to  the  destroying  of  one  another, 
and  diminution  of  their  strength.”30  Thus  there  must  be 
some  common  agency  which  is  capable  of  placing  “a 
publique  rate  of  the  worth  of  such  men,”  and  no  one  in  the 
commonwealth  can  perform  that  as  aptly  as  the  sovereign 
himself.  “To  the  Soveraign  therefore  it  belongeth  also  to 
give  titles  of  Honour;  and  to  appoint  what  Order  of  place, 
and  dignity,  each  man  shall  hold;  and  what  signes  of 
respect,  in  publique  or  private  meetings,  they  shall  give  to 
one  another.”31 

In  closing  his  chapter  on  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
Hobbes  gives  one  final  and  subjective  argument  for  his 
advocacy  of  such  absolute  and  iron-clad  power.  “For  all 
men,”  he  writes,  “are  by  nature  provided  of  notable  multi¬ 
plying  glasses,  (that  is  their  Passions  and  Selfe-love,) 
through  which,  every  little  payment  appeareth  a  great 
grievance;  but  are  destitute  of  those  prospective  glasses, 
(namely  Morall  and  Civill  Science,)  to  see  a  farre  off  the 
miseries  that  hang  over  them,  and  cannot  without  such 
payments  be  avoyded.”32 

Fundamental  Error  of  Hobbes 

The  refutation  of  Hobbes’  theory  of  sovereignty  is  based 
on  the  simple  fact  that  Hobbes  did  not  properly  evaluate 
man,  the  individual  citizen  of  the  state.  “Man  is  not  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  political  community  to  the  extent  of  his 

whole  self,  all  that  he  is  and  all  that  he  has,”  writes 

Thomas  Aquinas.33  And  this  is  the  fundamental  fallacy 
in  the  whole  Hobbean  scheme  of  the  commonwealth.  Man 
is  by  nature  more  than  a  political  being;  his  every  thought 
and  action  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  absolute  and  mortal 
monarch.  “Even  while  he  still  lives  one  of  its  components, 
he  cannot  wholly  be  contained  in  the  State,”34  nor  can 
he  be  wholly  dominated  by  the  sovereign  representative  of 
that  State. 

25  Loc.  cit.  26  Loc.  cit..  27  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

28  Loc.  cit.  29  Loc.  cit.  30  Loc.  cit.  31  Loc  cit.  32  Ibid.,  p.  141. 

33  Cf.  J.  Rickaby,  Scholasticism  (New  York:  Dodge,  1908),  p.  117. 

34  Loc.  cit. 
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REASON  AND  REVELATION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES 

Etienne  Gilson 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  vii  -j-  114,  $1.50 
As  the  title  indicates,  this  book  deals  with  the  interplay  of  fideism 
and  rationalism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  the  harmonious  union 
of  faith  and  knowledge  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  function  of  his 


theory  that  the  recurring  philosophical  views  are  intrinsically  de¬ 
termined  by  the  ideas  themselves,  M.  Gilson  works  out  his  thesis  by 
the  isolation  of  “families”  of  thinkers. 

The  Tertullian  family  believed  that  since  God  had  spoken  there 
was  no  need  for  philosophy.  More  moderately,  the  Augustinian 
family,  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis,  thought  that  there  should 
be  a  blending  of  faith  and  reason.  Their  aim  was  to  understand 
what  had  been  revealed.  Though  constantly  hard  pressed  to  stay 
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within  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy,  this  second  family  has  persisted 
through  every  age  of  Christian  thought. 

In  sharp  opposition  to  this  {ides  quaerens  intellectum  stands  a 
whole  body  of  rationalists.  And,  M.  Gilson  assures  us,  there  were 
men  of  this  stamp  long  before  the  Renaissance  schools.  Such  was 
the  Arab  sage,  Averroes,  who  under  severe  pressure  of  controversy 
came  to  regard  religion  and  revelation  as  philosophical  truth  made 
acceptable  to  a  certain  class  of  men  by  appealing  only  to  their  imagina¬ 
tions.  Philosophy  alone  possessed  absolute  truth.  To  the  Latin  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Averroes  in  the  thirteenth  century  such  a  view  was  scarcely 
acceptable.  From  the  doubts  of  this  group  spring  two  groups  of 
Averroists.  One  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Two-fold  Truth:  philosophy 
proves  to  us  as  philosophers;  as  Christians  we  believe.  The  other, 
thinking  the  philosophy  of  Averroes  to  be  truth  itself,  had  only  a 
nominal  belief. 

Thus  in  the  thirteenth  century,  theologism  and  rationalism  stood 
in  unmistakable  opposition.  The  whole  controversy  was  clearly  a 
problem  of  order:  everything  had  to  be  put  in  its  right  place.  Thomas 
Aquinas  gave  the  solution  because  he  saw  that  assent  to  truth  may  be 
from  specifically  different  motives.  From  reason,  I  see  that  some¬ 
thing  is  true:  this  is  science.  From  revelation,  I  know  that  some¬ 
thing  is  true  because  God  has  told  me:  this  is  religious  faith.  Whole 
classes  of  problems  closed  to  one  of  these  modes  of  assent  may  be 
accessible  to  the  other. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  divorce  of  reason  from  faith  continued, 
for  Thomas’  views  were  not  followed.  As  the  years  went  on,  the 
list  of  truths  that  could  be  proved  grew  shorter  and  shorter.  Accord¬ 
ingly  then,  as  one  accepted  this  view  or  rebelled  from  it,  he  became 
a  Fideist  or  a  Rationalist.  As  a  final  upshot,  there  is  present  in 
Western  thought  the  phenomenon  of  a  theology  without  a  philosophy 
and  a  philosophy  without  a  theology.  Even  to  our  times  the  problem 
persists.  The  serious-minded  may  return  to  Thomas  and  the  medieval 
thinkers.  From  them  they  will  learn  at  least  how  to  ask  the  question; 
and  perhaps  from  them  also  they  will  receive  the  answer. 

Such  is  M.  Gilson’s  attempt.  It  is  noteworthy;  it  is  above  all 
welcome.  For  the  importance  of  this  question  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  A  correct  view  of  it  is  the  absolutely  indispensable 
condition  for  any  sort  of  understanding  of  Christian  manners  and 
thought.  Many  historians  have  vitiated  their  accounts  of  such  men 
as  Augustine  through  failure  to  see  it  clearly.  And  it  suffices  to 
mention  the  name  of  Descartes  to  show  how  fatal  is  its  disregard  in 
philosophy.  Thomas  C.  Donohue. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

STROMATA 

I.  SOCIOLOGIA  Y  FILOSOFIA  SOCIAL 

Enrique  B.  Pita,  S.  J.  (ed.) 

Espasa — Calpe  Argentina,  1938,  pp.  374,  $3.30 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  proposed  collection  of  philosophical 
treatises  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Province  at  San  Miguel. 
The  particular  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  handle  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  Christianity.  The  general  editor, 
Enrique  B.  Pita,  makes  his  stand  clear,  pointing  out,  as  Brehier, 
Gilson,  Blondel,  Maritain,  Baudoux,  and  others  have  done,  in  what 
manner  and  to  what  extent  the  relationship  exists.  “Philosophy,” 
says  the  editor  (p.  7),  “considered  in  its  abstract  nature,  in  relation 
to  its  own  formal  object,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity;  in  this 
sense  we  cannot  speak  of  a  Christian  Philosophy.  But  in  Philosophy, 
considered  in  its  concrete  state,  that  is,  in  the  philosophers  who 
philosophize,  revelation  certainly  has  its  influence.”  The  general  title 
of  the  collection,  Stromata,  is  borrowed,  as  the  editor  explains,  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  was  the  first  writer  of  the  Church  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  mutual  relations  between  Philosophy  and 
Christianity.  Clement’s  famous  Stromata  were  so  called  because  the 
subjects  treated  left  to  the  author  great  freedom  of  choice. 

That  the  first  volume  of  Stromata,  coming  as  it  does  from  South 
America,  should  occupy  itself  with  Sociology  and  Social  Philosophy 
is  significant.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  had  not  Spain,  its 
Mother  Country,  been  deaf  to  the  Papal  Encyclicals  and  their  plea 
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for  social  action,  she  might  have  seen  better  days.  The  Sociologia  y 
Philo  so fia  Social  shows  South  America  is  determined  that  “it  won’t 
happen  here”.  The  treatises  contributed  include  names  from  leading 
South  American  and  European  Universities.  Among  these  treatises 
of  solid  worth,  the  following  will  be  of  particular  value  to  our  read¬ 
ers:  Johann  Klemhappe’s  La  “Justitia  Socialis”  y  Su  Objeto  Formal 
(pp.  43  -50),  Thomas  Amadeo’s  La  Mission  Social  del  Sacerdote 
(pp.  70-91),  and  Roberto  Sabora  de  Medeiros’  Ensayo  de  Filosofia 
Concreta  Social  y  Juridica.  The  supplement  contains  works  of  a 
more  directly  social  and  less  philosophical  nature.  Edwardo  M. 
Lustosa’s  El  Corporativismo  (pp.  250  -  289)  is  one  of  the  best  treat¬ 
ments  of  Corporativism  according  to  the  Papal  plan  with  which 
the  reviewer  has  come  into  contact.  Of  equal  importance  in  this 
section  is  Sergio  Huarlado  Salas’  treatment  of  the  question  of  the 
just  wage. 

It  is  because  the  work  of  the  first  volume  of  Stromata  is  of  high 
merit  and  rich  content  that  we  miss  in  some  few  of  the  contributions 
adequate  documentation.  Besides,  one  expects  uniformity  of  format, 
even  in  a  collection  as  cosmopolitan  as  this. 

The  “desires  and  hopes”  of  the  general  editor  have  been  realized. 
The  first  volume  of  Stromata  has  met  with  a  “cordial  reception” 
abroad,  and  it  is  with  eagerness  that  we  look  forward  to  the  second 
volume  Bios  Y  Psyque  (now  in  preparation),  which  will  deal  with 
problems  of  experimental  and  rational  Psychology. 

Charles  T.  Hunter. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

MODES  OF  THOUGHT 

Alfred  North  Whitehead 

Macmillan,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  viii  -J-  241,  $ 2.30 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  eight  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Whitehead  at  Wellesly  College,  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  To  these  has  been  added  an  Epilogue,  “The  Aim  of 
Philosophy.” 

Professor  Whitehead’s  method  is  to  isolate  certain  general  notions 
inherent  in  human  activity  and  to  subject  them  to  analysis.  Examples 
of  such  notions  are  “importance,”  “expression,”  “understanding,” 
“perspective.”  Grouped  together  under  the  generic  titles,  “Creative 
Impulse,”  “Activity,”  and  “Nature  and  Life,”  these  concepts  form 
the  outline  of  the  book.  “The  whole  topic  of  these  lectures  is  the 
discussion  of  the  interdependence  of  thought  and  its  expressive  activi¬ 
ties”  (p.  50).  But,  as  the  author  says  himself  (p.  87),  .  .  under 

the  guise  of  three  headings,  a  variety  of  notions  has  been  introduced.” 
And  in  this  variety  of  notions  lies  the  chief  interest  of  the  work. 
Pointed,  carefully  worded  generalizations  on  the  whole  ambit  of 
philosophic  problems,  many  of  them  not  without  a  touch  of  genius, 
are  certain  to  stimulate  the  reader  while  challenging  his  critical  faculty 
at  every  turn. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Professor  Whitehead  will  find  anyone  who  can 
subscribe  to  all  or  even  to  the  majority  of  the  opinions  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed.  Very  difficult,  for  instance,  is  the  acceptance  of  the  dictum 
that  all  philosophy  must  be  a  sort  of  disclosure  or  illumination. 
“Philosophy  is  the  attempt  to  make  manifest  the  fundamental  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  nature  of  things . It  follows  that  philosophy,  in 

any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  cannot  be  proved.  For  proof  is  based 
on  abstraction.  Philosophy  is  either  self-evident,  or  it  is  not  phil¬ 
osophy”  (p.  67).  The  trouble  with  this,  as  with  all  intuitionism,  is 
that  it  deprives  philosophy  for  the  most  part  of  any  sort  of  absolute 
validity.  This  sort  of  “self-evidence,”  if  achieved,  must  remain 
largely  a  personal  matter:  it  is  as  difficult  of  transmission  or  gen¬ 
eralization  as  a  sentiment  or  emotion.  Indeed,  a  case  in  point  may 
be  these  lectures  themselves.  One  might  conceivably  accuse  Professor 
Whitehead  of  obscurantism  in  a  passage  such  as  the  following: 
“There  are  two  contrasted  ideas  which  seem  inevitably  to  underlie 
all  width  of  experience,  one  of  them  is  the  notion  of  importance,  the 
sense  of  importance,  the  presupposition  of  importance.  The  other  is 
the  notion  of  matter-of-fact.  There  is  no  escape  from  sheer  matter- 
of-fact.  It  is  the  basis  of  importance;  and  importance  is  important 
because  of  the  inescapable  character  of  matter-of-fact”  (p.  5).  Or 
again:  “The  two  together,  namely  Importance  and  Expression,  are 
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witnesses  both  to  the  monistic  aspect  of  the  universe  and  to  its 
pluralistic  character.  Importance  passes  from  the  World  as  one  to 
the  World  as  many;  whereas,  Expression  is  the  gift  from  the  World 
as  many  to  the  World  as  one”  (pp.  28-29).  But  these  statements 
more  probably  embody  truths  self-evident  to  the  writer  which  he 
cannot  convey  adequately  because  of  a  clumsy  medium.  Professor 
Whitehead  recognizes  this  fact  quite  clearly:  “The  great  difficulty  of 

philosophy  is  the  failure  of  language . Language  halts  behind 

intuitions.  The  difficulty  of  philosophy  is  the  expression  of  what 
is  self-evident.  Our  understanding  outruns  the  ordinary  usages  of 
words.  Philosophy  is  akin  to  poetry”  (pp.  67,  68) . 

Certain  animadversions  are  necessary  on  Professor  Whitehead’s 
gratuitous  assumptions  concerning  morality  and  religion.  “.  .  .  moral 
codes  are  relevant  to  presuppositions  respecting  the  systematic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  relevant  universe.  When  the  presuppositions  do  not 
apply,  that  special  code  is  a  vacuous  statement  of  abstract  irrele- 
vancies”  (p.  18) .  .  the  commandments  are  formulations  of 

behaviours  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  ...  it  is  better  to  adopt. 
There  is  no  one  behaviour-system  belonging  to  the  essential  character 
of  the  universe,  as  the  universal  moral  ideal”  (p.  20) .  This  is  all 
in  line  with  the  later  rejection  of  any  system  of  absolute  types  or 
forms  (p.  92  ff.),  which  is  dismissed  as  a  “.  .  .  notion  that  has 
haunted  philosophy.  It  was  never  far  from  Greek  thought.  Later,  it 
transformed  the  Hebraic  elements  in  Christian  Theology.”  How 
completely  Whitehead  has  misconceived  the  theory  of  a  hierarchy  of 
forms  is  seen  from  his  question  (p.  94)  :  “How  about  the  form  of 
mud,  and  the  forms  of  evil,  and  other  forms  of  imperfection?”  The 
supposition  was  disposed  of  many  times  from  Plato  to  the  Renaissance. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  explanation  which  Professor  Whitehead 
gives  to  Samuel  Alexander’s  term  ‘Deity.’  “.  .  .  Deity,  which  is  that 
factor  in  the  universe  whereby  there  is  importance,  value,  and  ideal 
beyond  the  actual”  (p.  140) .  “There  are  experiences  of  ideals — of 
ideals  entertained,  of  ideals  aimed  at,  of  ideals  achieved,  of  ideals 
defaced.  This  is  the  experience  of  the  Deity  of  the  universe” 
(p.  141;  and  cf.  p.  37).  Here  the  occasional  fatuousness  of  this 
criterion  of  experience,  feeling,  or  intuition  strikes  us  with  peculiar 
force.  Deity  is  Deity  only  in  function  of  the  perception  of  ideals 
which  give  purpose  and  meaning  to  human  life.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  later  (p.  202)  :  “The  very  meaning  of  life  is  in  doubt.” 

But  these  criticisms  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  character  of  the 
work  as  a  whole.  The  book  makes  fascinating  reading.  Its  frequently 
brilliant  touches  give  evidence  of  philosophic  acumen  and  an  unusual 
felicity  of  expression.  William  E.  Dooley. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  MAN 

Henry  C.  Link,  Ph.  D. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  257,  $1.75 

Passive,  pessimistic,  and  defeatist  attitudes  prevalent  today  are 
largely  responsible  both  for  the  magnitude  of  current  human  prob¬ 
lems  and  for  our  inability  to  solve  them.  Mechanistic  theories  of 
life  have  contributed  much  to  the  building  up  of  these  attitudes  and, 
though  the  better  thinkers  in  the  realms  of  social  science  are  gradually 
realizing  the  fallaciousness  of  such  theories,  yet  their  damaging  in¬ 
fluences  are  still  operative  in  the  human  spheres  of  activity,  both 
individual  and  social.  A  purely  empirical  approach,  the  ‘scientific’ 
method  overstepping  its  due  limits,  has  succeeded  only  in  befogging 
the  issues.  Such,  in  brief,  do  we  understand  to  be  Dr.  Link’s 
diagnosis  of  our  present-day  ills — a  diagnosis  from  a  psychologist’s 
viewpoint.  His  own  proposals  for  regeneration  are  characteristically 
common  sense.  Begin  with  the  individual,  he  urges,  restore  his 
confidence,  arouse  his  spirit  of  independence,  point  out  to  him  the 
path  to  personal  and  social  achievement  through  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  self-help  and  self-sacrifice,  have  done  with  endless 
speculative  discussions  and  aim  at  prompt  decision;  in  other  words, 
reject  the  negative  and  assume  a  positive,  vigorously  aggressive  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  problems  which  confront  you.  The  success  people 
attain  by  such  an  approach  to  their  difficulties  he  demonstrates  by 
interesting  cases  he  himself  has  handled.  The  author  rates  soundly 
the  so-called  progressives  who  reject  traditional  principles  and  ideals. 


He  pleads  for  a  return  to  religion,  a  stricter  moral  code,  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  fundamental  principles  related  to  current  questions,  and 
policies  formulated  accordingly. 

That  the  book  contains  much  that  is  commendable  is  patent.  It 
does  not,  however,  merit  unqualified  approval.  From  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  we  judge  that  the  work  is  intended  for  popular  consump¬ 
tion.  Revealing  a  psychologist’s  commentary  on  practically  every 
phase  of  modern  life,  it  is  subject  to  the  dangers  of  platitude  and 
overgeneralization,  which  dangers  we  fear  the  author  has  not  always 
successfully  avoided.  The  classification  of  psychology  as  a  quantita¬ 
tive  science  (p.  24)  is  scarcely  tenable.  Again,  a  curriculum  which 
omits  rational  psychology  can  hardly  be  considered  an  adequate 
preparation  for  work  in  the  field  (p.  49) .  Such  a  lacuna  in  the 
author’s  own  preparation  may  be  responsible  for  his  failure  to  present 
satisfactory  definitions  of  personality  (p.  60)  and  the  soul  (p.  131). 

The  style  is  exhortatory  and  vigorous;  the  book  is  wholesomely 
provocative.  Robert  L.  Hoggson. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

ARE  WE  MOVIE-MADE? 

Raymond  Moley 

Macy-Masius,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  64,  $1.00 

This  rather  brief  and  relatively  expensive  book  is  an  adaptation  of 
certain  sections  of  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler’s  Art  and  Prudence  (Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1937)  undertaken  “at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  representatives  of  the  motion  picture  industry”  (p.  viii). 
Some  of  Dr.  Adler’s  valuable  and  pertinent  analyses  are  summarized 
in  a  few  paragraphs;  others  are  omitted  altogether.  The  major  portion 
of  the  brochure  is  devoted  to  a  popular  presentation  of  Dr.  Adler’s 
criticisms  of  the  “scientific”  studies  of  the  inter-relations  of  movies 
and  morals.  Dr.  Adler  concludes  that  science  as  such  cannot  touch 
problems  of  morality.  Dr.  Moley  then  hints  that  movies  should  work 
on,  giving  attention  only  to  the  artistic  and  technical  perfection  of 
their  products.  This  does  not  follow  from  Dr.  Adler’s  conclusions. 
In  distinguishing  art  and  morality  we  do  not  separate  them.  Though 
art  be  not  morality,  yet  the  artist  is  subject  to  the  moral  law,  as  is 
the  one  who  enjoys  the  artist’s  production.  Moreover,  in  the  present 
dispensation,  morality  and  the  moral  law  is  under  the  guardianship 
of  religion. 

Dr.  Moley  suggests  that  the  movies  will  be  more  successful  if  they 
are  not  interfered  with.  He  claims  that  the  industry  has  been  working 
for  years  trying  to  raise  the  moral  standards  of  its  productions. 
This  is  a  half-truth.  The  internal  censorship  which  Dr.  Moley 
praises  was  set  up  only  under  stiff  pressure  from  outside.  Admittedly, 
government  censorship  would  not  be  best;  internal  censorship  is  more 
effective  and  less  hampering.  But,  there  is  a  third  element  in  the 
movie  industry  besides  art  and  morality,  and  that  is  money.  For 
this  reason,  external  pressure  was  and  seems  to  be  still  necessary  to 
keep  the  movies’  standards  of  both  art  and  morality  at  satisfactory 
levels.  George  P.  Klubertanz. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

LTNSTINCT  D’APRES  W.  McDOUGALL 

Ed.  Janssens 

Desclee  de  Brouwer  et  Cie,  Paris,  1938,  pp.  189 

In  this  little  book  M.  Janssens  has  given  an  excellent  summary 
and  criticism  of  the  theories  of  W.  McDougall  on  instinct.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Janssens,  himself  a  psychologist  of  note,  is  well  versed  in 
modern  experimental  psychology  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  St. 
Thomas’  teaching  on  man. 

Chapter  I  of  L’lnstinct  sums  up  “hormic”  psychology.  Extensive 
quotations  from  several  of  McDougall’s  works  permit  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself  the  accuracy  of  this  summary.  We  are  told  that 
none  of  these  works  are  available  to  French  readers,  so  that  this  first 
part  is  of  great  use  to  them. 

In  the  second  chapter  M.  Janssens  discusses  a  question  of  greater 
value  to  American  readers.  McDougall  has  taken  up  a  definitely 
anti-intellectualist  standpoint  in  his  analysis  of  life,  both  animal  and 
human.  The  French  psychologist  evaluates  this  stand  in  the  light  of 
several  facts  admitted  by  McDougall  himself. 
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The  first  is  the  problem  of  certitude.  McDougall  is  forced  to 
equate  certitude  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  or  assurance.  M. 
Janssens  shows  very  well  that  this  cannot  be  done.  Logical  connec¬ 
tions  cannot  be  reduced  to  emotional  or  instinctive  ties.  Evidence, 
intellectually  apprehended,  is  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  logical 
cogency  which  produces  certitude. 

Another  difficulty  inherent  in  anti-intellectualism  is  that  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  control  of  the  instincts,  ft  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
men  can  resist  their  instinctive  impulses.  This  act  of  control  is 
performed  under  the  guidance  of  the  intellect.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  controlling  power  can  be  inferior  to  that  which  it  controls. 

Instinctive  activity  is  equally  insufficient  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  religion  and  morality.  Moral  activity  demands  as  its  necessary 
condition  an  intellectual  and  free  nature.  If  will  is  subject  to  instinct, 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be  free. 

But  McDougall  himself  admits — even  champions — the  freedom  of 
the  will.  As  M.  Janssens  remarks  (page  180),  we  must  admire  a 
psychologist  whose  devotion  to  objective  truth  is  such  that  he  admits 
a  doctrine  which  renders  his  basic  theories  impossible. 

The  aim  of  L’Instinct  is  to  evaluate  in  the  light  of  facts  and  sound 
principles  the  work  of  a  great  thinker.  The  criticism  is  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  constructive;  it  may  serve  as  a  model  for  American  schools 
of  psychology  whose  criticisms  of  each  other  are  rather  based  on  the 
wish  to  seem  right  than  on  a  love  for  truth  and  a  readiness  to  submit 
to  evidence.  George  P.  Klubertanz. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

LA  PATRIE  ET  LA  PAIX 

TEXTES  PONTIFICAUX  TRADUITS  ET  COMMENTES 
Yves  de  la  Briere,  S.  J.  et  P.  M.  Colbach,  S.  J. 

Desclee  de  Brouwer  et  Cie.,  Paris,  1938,  pp.  453,  35  fr. 

In  a  world  gone  rather  far  down  the  road  of  unbridled  nationalism 
this  latest  addition  to  the  Cathedra  Petri  series  is  a  refreshing  bal¬ 
ancer.  Time  and  time  again  the  Holy  See  has  urged  justice,  charity, 
and  moderation  in  loyalty  to  one’s  country.  Without  such  restraints 
international  peace  is  impossible.  Here  are  collected  and  admirably 
edited  both  the  original  and  the  French  translation  of  all  its  official 
pronouncements  apropos  of  these  vital  topics  promulgated  in  the  last 
half  century. 

Introducing  each  of  the  four  sections  into  which  the  volume 
naturally  divides  itself,  the  pontificates  of  Leo  XIII,  Pius  X,  Bene¬ 
dict  XV,  and  Pius  XI,  is  an  enlightening  commentary  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  found  in  the  documents  which  follow.  Each  of  these  latter, 
moreover,  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  historical  note.  At  the  close  of 
the  book  is  a  complete  index  and  an  essay  synthesizing  clearly  and 
succinctly  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages. 

F.  Fox. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  DOMAIN  OF  BEING 

Celestine  N.  Bittle,  O.  M.  Cap. 

Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  1938,  pp.  x  -j-  401,  $ 2.60 

This  is  the  third  in  Father  Bittle’s  series  of  texts  on  Scholastic 
philosophy.  His  purpose  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  works  is  to 
produce  a  “book  of  acquaintance,”  marked  by  simplicity,  clarity,  and 
directness. 

Following  the  customary  development  of  Ontology  according  to 
the  “Suarezian”  view,  he  proceeds  not  by  thesis  form  but  by  con¬ 
tinuous  discourse.  Neat  sub-titles  in  the  body  and  excellent  resumes 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  prevent  the  treatises  from  becoming  mere 
r amblings,  a  danger  that  threatens  the  abandonment  of  the  thesis 
form. 

For  the  most  part  his  accomplishment  is  creditable.  The  sections 
on  motus,  on  extrinsic  possibility,  value  philosophy,  evil,  and  the 
origin  of  the  categories  are  especially  good,  and,  we  think,  were 
introduced  with  wisdom  into  general  metaphysics.  A  fourteen-page 
glossary  of  terms  should  prove  useful. 

Still,  we  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  his  treatment  of  the 
analogy  of  being  and  essence  and  existence.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  analogy  of  proper  proportionality,  and  the  problem  of  the  real 
distinction  is  merely  broached.  The  author’s  excuse  is  that  he  does 


not  wish  to  confuse  his  students  with  abstruse  speculations.  Yet, 
although  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  work  out  with  any  degree  of 
completeness  the  problem  of  essence,  he  did  see  fit  to  devote  six  pages 
to  the  Principle  of  Motion  and  the  Thomistic  praemotio  physica. 
And  one  wonders  how  a  definition  of  beauty  from  the  point  of  view 
of  human  modality  finds  its  way  into  a  text  on  general  metaphysics. 

We  might  suggest  that  Boyer’s  Cursus  Philosophiae  and  Gilson’s 
Spirit  of  Mediaeval  Philosophy  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Also,  it  would  be  far  more  profitable  to  refer  young  students 
to  the  English  translations  of  St.  Thomas’  works  rather  than  to  the 
Latin  texts  as  the  author  has  done. 

If  we  except  Coffey’s  Ontology,  this  is  quite  likely  the  best  text 
on  “Suarezian”  metaphysics  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English. 

Thomas  C.  Donohue. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

SAINT  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA 

Johannes  Jorgensen 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Ingebord  Lund 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  ix  -f-  446,  $ 3.50 
This  translation  of  Johannes  Jorgensen’s  Danish  life  of  St. 
Catherine  is  a  singular  contribution  to  modern  hagiography.  Himself 
a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  the  author  shows  in  this  book  that  he  has 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  great  mystic  of 
Siena,  who  was  herself  both  poet  and  philosopher.  Catherine,  al¬ 
though  never  receiving  formal  tuition  either  in  poetry  or  philosophic 
speculation,  may  truly  be  called  a  philosopher.  Her  own  theory  of 
knowledge  was:  “Let  us  enter  into  the  cell  of  self-knowledge” — and 
thereby  come  to  know  self,  and  to  know  God.  But  she  may  even 
more  accurately  be  called  a  metaphysician.  Her  keen  intellect  saw 
all  reality  in  the  light  of  one  principle  of  being — revealed  to  her 
mystically:  “I  am  He  who  is;  thou  art  she  who  is  not.”  Grasping 
the  deeper  truth  of  this  formula,  which  expressed  for  her  the  analogy 
of  being,  she  unified  and  ordered  all  her  complex  life  and  the  vast 
variety  of  the  world  about  her. 

In  this  otherwise  excellent  biography  of  one  of  the  most  dominating 
personalities  of  the  14th  century,  the  author  makes  a  mistake,  com¬ 
mon  to  an  older  generation  of  hagiographers.  He  quotes  at  too  great 
length  from  a  number  of  Catherine’s  letters,  almost  all  of  which  have 
the  same  burden.  Consequently,  although  the  first  200  or  more 
pages  are  most  absorbing,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  rather  tedious. 

Edward  D.  Harris. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  VATICAN  AS  A  WORLD  POWER 

Joseph  Bernhart 

English  translation  by  George  N.  Shuster 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  vii  -f-  456,  $4.00 
This  is  not  a  philosophical  work.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  history 
of  the  Popes,  although  the  author  summarizes  the  principal  events  of 
each  pontificate.  It  is  a  stimulating  and  thoughtful  treatise  on  the 
divine  mission  of  the  Papacy.  The  author  reveals  a  remarkably 
thorough  insight  into  the  problems  of  culture,  the  arts,  politics, 
philosophy  and  theology,  in  their  relations  to  his  theme.  Credit 
must  be  given  Mr.  Shuster  for  his  excellent  English  rendering.  It  is 
the  finest  one-volume  treatise  on  the  Papacy  that  we  have  read. 

In  the  event  that  the  book  reaches  a  second  English  edition,  there 
are  a  few  defects  that  should  be  corrected.  We  noted  an  incon¬ 
sistency  between  the  treatment  (p.  369)  of  ex  cathedra  decisions  and 
the  reference  (p.  425)  to  the  ex  cathedra  nature  of  papal  declara¬ 
tions  of  canonization.  There  is  an  unwarranted  exclusion  (p.  430) 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the  ranks  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.  More  care¬ 
ful  proof-reading  would  have  eliminated  such  lapses  as  Febrionus, 
Lianez,  Boabdilla  and  maculine.  Thomas  M.  Harvey. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW  OF  JAMES  WILSON 
William  F.  Obering,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D. 

Issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  American  Catholic  Philosophical 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1938,  pp.  101,  $1.30. 

(In  our  notice  of  this  book,  reviewed  in  the  January  number,  an  error  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  publisher.  The  above  is  correct .) 
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Leon  Brunschvicg  on  Scholasticism 

Translated  from  the  French  of 
Auguste  Gregoire 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
College  Philosophique,  Eegenhoven-Louvain 


Editor’s  Note:  Our  readers  will  not  be  unfamiliar  with  Leon 
Brunschvicg,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  who  has  written  rather  widely 
in  philosophy .  Several  aspects  of  his  atheistic  idealism  and  rationalism 
will  be  presented  and  discussed  in  our  pages  by  P.  Gregoire.  The 
present  article  deals  with  M.  Brunschvicg's  interpretation  of  Aristote- 
lianism  and  Scholasticism. 

SO  NUMEROUS  and  extensive  are  the  writings  of  M. 

Brunschvicg  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  any 
sort  of  exact  notion  of  them,  were  it  not  that  one  certain 
note  predominates  throughout.  “The  philosopher  has 
everything  to  gain  by  looking  to  reflection  upon  science 
for  his  concept  of  reason  and  intelligibility.’’1  “Every  page 
I  have  written  has  as  its  aim  the  justification  of  this  thesis: 
In  history  the  mind  achieves  naturally  and  necessarily  the 
consciousness  of  its  eternal  actuality.”2 

It  is  only  natural  that  philosophers  in  the  course  of  cen¬ 
turies  should  have  formed  differing  conceptions  of  the 
mind.  But  it  is  inadmissible  that  anyone  should  raise  to 
a  definitive  and  necessary  mode  of  thought  that  which 
corresponds  only  to  a  particular  and  transitory  state  of 
knowledge.  Still  more  blameworthy,  according  to  M. 
Brunschvicg,  is  the  attempt  to  make  of  the  understanding 
and  its  connections  with  reality  a  conception  which  cannot 
claim  as  its  basis  reflection  on  “the  actual  use  of  reason, 
which  use  is  alone  legitimate.”3  This  was  Aristotle’s  sin. 
“He  began  by  placing  in  parenthesis  the  only  knowledge 
that  existed  in  antiquity  in  the  positive  state.”  And  the 
Scholastics  merit  a  double  reproach:  for  centuries  they 
have  merely  repeated  the  formulas  of  the  Stagirite.  They 
have  remained  “on  an  intellectual  level,  which,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  psychology  of  our  times,  is  that  of  a 
child  of  eight  or  nine  years.” 

Is  such  a  severe  judgment  just?  Let  us  consider  M. 
Brunschvicg’s  reasons  for  pronouncing  it.  We  shall  take 
as  the  cardinal  point  of  the  present  discussion  the  problem 
of  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  evident  that  one’s  philosoph¬ 
ical  tenets  must  be  reflected  in  his  manner  of  approaching 
this  question  and  in  his  solution  of  it.  And  “La  querelle 
de  l’atheisme”  does  reveal  the  essential  points  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  which  M.  Brunschvicg,  in  his  various  books,  ad¬ 
vances  against  the  Scholastics. 

Aristotle  According  to  M.  Brunschvicg 
For  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  things  exist  just  as  they 
appear  to  our  perceptive  faculties.  The  world  is  immedi¬ 

1  Leon  Brunschvicg,  "L’intelligence  est-elle  capable  de  comprendre?” 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  frangaise  de  Philosophie,  1921,  pp.  39-40. 

2  Brunschvicg,  “La  querelle  de  l'atheisme,"  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 

frangaise  de  Philosophie,  1928,  p.  64. 


ately  taken  for  granted,  together  with  its  movement  and 
its  causality,  qualities  for  which  complete  intelligibility  is 
supposed.  Claiming  the  necessity  of  intelligibility,  Aris¬ 
totelians  go  so  far  as  to  treat  the  problems  of  nature  as 
though  these  were  not  the  problems  of  nature.  The  uni¬ 
verse  is  taken  as  a  work  of  art,  and  therefore  an  artist 
is  postulated.  In  a  word,  Scholastic  theology  is  bound  up 
with  the  artificialist  mentality  (mentalite  artificialiste) . 
That  we  might  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  such  a 
position  and  estimate  its  worth,  M.  Brunschvicg  would 
have  us  look  into  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  causality, 
upon  which  are  based  the  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Aristotelian  system  of  logic  and  meta¬ 
physics  —  supposed  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  Plato’s 
dialectic  —  rests  upon  the  two  pillars,  perception  and 
language. 

For  the  cognition  of  things,  Aristotle  looks  only  to  sense-perception 
which  brings  with  it  the  immediate  certitude  of  its  object,  and  to 
language,  or  more  precisely  to  the  tongue  he  spoke  and  whose 
peculiarities  he  elevated  to  the  rank  of  necessary  and  universal  con¬ 
ditions  of  thought. 

The  Syllogism  in  Aristotle — Induction 

Common  sense — The  concepts  of  which  are  reflections 
of  the  written  and  spoken  word — immediately  takes  as 
objective  qualities  weight,  heat,  humidity,  etc.,  and  does 
not  consider  them  as  relations.  Things  are  light  or  heavy. 
And  Aristotle  refused  to  admit  that  qualities  can  exist 
independently  of  the  beings  in  which  they  appear.  There 
is  no  existence  or  substance  properly  so  called  other  than 
that  thing  of  which  qualities  are  predicated  and  which  is 
itself  predicated  of  no  other  existence.  Consequently, 
Aristotle  considers  only  the  predicative  judgment  in  which 
a  determination  is  affirmed  of  some  subject.  The  progress 
of  thought  will  consist  in  passing  from  one  judgment  to 
another.  This  transition  finds  its  needed  determination  in 
the  syllogism,  called  scientific  by  Aristotle,  who  brought 
it  to  its  perfect  form.  And  the  syllogism  is  the  real  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  reason.  If,  for  instance,  I  assert  that  all  men 
are  mortal  and  then  declare  that  Callias  is  a  man,  I  would 
necessarily  be  led  to  affirm  that  Callias  is  mortal. 

But  a  difficulty  immediately  arises.  The  so-called  scien¬ 
tific  syllogism  establishes  the  fact  that  an  individual  of  a 
given  species  likewise  belongs  to  the  genus  including  that 
species.  The  syllogism,  then,  merely  serves  to  illustrate 

3  In  this  expose  we  have  been  guided  especially  by  the  following: 
L’ experience  humaine  et  la  causalite  physique  (Alcan,  Paris,  1922); 
Les  ages  de  V intelligence;  and  “La  querelle  de  l’atheisme,”  op.  cit.  We 
think  it  useless  to  multiply  references. 
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the  degrees  of  classification.  Consequently  another  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  is  supposed,  namely  induction.  We  un¬ 
derstand  induction  to  mean  that  method  of  enumeration 
which  establishes  equality  between  the  genus  and  the  exact 
sum  of  its  subordinate  species.  But  if  the  process  of  induc¬ 
tion  can  furnish  the  major  premise  of  the  flawless  syl¬ 
logism,  it  has  no  further  usefulness  in  regard  to  the  minor. 
And  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  determination  of  a  species 
to  exhaust  the  totality  of  individuals  composing  it  by  com¬ 
plete  enumeration,  we  must  despair  of  such  determination. 

Aristotle  evades  this  difficulty  by  restoring  to  an  intui¬ 
tive  induction,  which  he  characterizes  by  likening  it  to 
sensation.  “There  is  such  a  thing  as  sensation  of  the  uni¬ 
versal,  sensation  of  man  as  such  and  not  of  the  man 
Callias.”  He  takes  advantage  of  the  ambiguity  (of  mean¬ 
ing)  connoted  by  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  predica¬ 
tive  judgment.  The  logical  perspective  of  the  syllogism  is 
to  be  reversed;  the  point  of  view  of  comprehension  is  to 
be  substituted  for  that  of  extension.  The  middle  term  is 
taken  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  genus— as  to  a  more 
general  abstraction. — but  it  is  further  given  a  relation  to 
the  substantial  reality  of  the  individual;  it  is  to  be  that 
which  makes  each  individual  itself  in  its  innermost  deter¬ 
mination.  But  to  say  that  Callias  is  a  man— as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  among  other  similar  beings — is  evidently  different 
from  saying  that  Callias  is  a  man  —  understanding  that 
humanity  is  to  be  found  in  him. 

However,  Aristotle’s  syllogism  thus  transposed  appears 
to  be  an  independent  and  original  organism.  A  purely 
formal  technique  has  become,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
deductive  metaphysics  ■ —  but  not  without  recurrence  to 
several  tricks.  Specific  form  is  made  to  share  substantiality, 
which  was  formerly  restricted  to  the  individual  being  and 
considered  inseparable  from  it.  The  middle  term  is  given 
a  metaphysical  promotion:  it  was  a  species,  and  now  it 
becomes  a  cause.  The  species  can  be  not  only  the  predicate 
of  a  judgment  but  also  the  subject.  Man  or  horse,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  not  only  be  the  predicate — with  Callias  or 
Bucephalus  as  the  subject;  but  they  may  be  subjects — as 
in  the  propositions  attributing  mortality  to  man  or  to  horse 
(as  such).  Now  this  is  no  more  than  an  analogy  drawn 
from  syntax;  but  Aristotle  sees  a  natural  counterpart  to 
it  in  the  order  of  being. 

While  seeming  to  avoid  it,  these  devices  of  Aristotle 
merely  conceal— according  to  M.  Brunschvicg— that  same 
finalistic  vision  of  things  with  which  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  their  followers  had  crowned  their  first  designs  of  a 
mathematical  understanding.  The  world  is  arranged  in  a 
kind  of  hierarchy  of  forms  subordinated  to  one  another 
and  receiving  their  causal  force  from  common  aspiration 
to  the  pure  act  which  is  energy  without  motion  and  the 

4  This  analysis  proceeds  thus,  according  to  M.  Brunschvicg : 
Abstract  from  everything  predicated  of  an  object,  not  even  excepting 
the  dimensions  which  limit  it.  Nothing  exists  of  itself  other  than  that 
which  these  dimensions  circumscribe  or  to  which  all  quantitative  and 
qualitative  determination  is  attributed.  This  notion  of  (entirely  in¬ 
determinate)  matter  to  which  we  are  led  implies  an  indispensable 
complement;  hence  we  have  recourse  to  the  notion  of  form  as  that 
which  is  added  to  matter  in  order  to  determine  it.  Every  object, 
then,  coming  with  human  experience  is  composed  of  matter,  without 


eternal  source  of  life  in  the  universe.  Upon  Aristotle’s 
ambiguous  notion  of  species  and  essence  all  Peripatetic 
speculation  is  founded.  Since  the  essence  is  both  a  formal 
cause  and  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism,  there  is  a  link 
between  logic  and  ontology;  and  substance  is  given  to  the 
parallelism  between  the  theory  of  the  syllogism  and  the 
theory  of  causality. 

Causes 

The  first  two  causes  are  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the 
judgment.* 4  According  to  Aristotle,  the  theory  of  matter 
and  form  solved  the  difficulty  concerning  being  and  be¬ 
coming.  The  composition  of  these  two  principles  corre¬ 
sponds  to  becoming,  or  fieri.  Matter  is  that  which  awaits 
change,  that  which  is  to  become  this  or  that  thing.  When 
it  has  become  this  or  that  determined  thing  it  has  received 
a  form.  Now  to  M.  Brunschvicg  it  seems  as  much  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Aristotle’s  doctrine  to  say  that  the  form 
individuates  as  that  the  matter  is  the  individuating  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  finds  this  contradiction  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
system.  And  it  is  here  that  one  reaches  the  inevitable 
parting  point  between  two  of  the  dominant  tendencies  of 
Aristotelian  philosophy:  the  artificialist  and  the  naturalist. 
For  Aristotle  speaks  at  one  time  as  a  sculptor,  and  at 
another  as  a  biologist. 

The  necessity  of  introducing  other  causes  in  addition  to 
matter  and  form  to  account  for  change  results  from 
Aristotle’s  method  of  attacking  the  problem:  Matter  does 
not  of  itself  become  Hermes  or  Eros.  An  internal  action 
must  go  to  work  on  the  potency  of  the  matter  and  this 
action  must  come  from  another  being,  the  efficient  cause. 
But,  although  efficient  cause  fulfills  all  the  requirements 
of  sight,  it  cannot  satisfy  the  mind.  The  form  which  ap¬ 
pears  last  of  all  must  have  been  conceived  before  the  series 
of  efforts  which  owe  to  that  final  form  their  succession  and 
meaning.  The  intended  end  of  the  process  must  also  be 
considered  a  cause.  Hence  it  was  necessary  in  completing 
the  system  of  causes  to  have  recourse  to  final  cause  which 
is  at  once  the  term  (from  the  viewpoint  of  the  spectator) 
and  the  beginning  of  the  process  (in  the  mind  of  the 
artisan). 

Therefore  two  inverse  orders  must  be  distinguished: 
the  external  order  of  knowledge  and  the  inner  order  of 
real  production.  This  distinction,  which  characterizes  all 
dogmatic  realism,  is  seized  upon  by  Aristotle  in  order  to 
extend  to  the  domain  of  living  beings  the  same  rational 
interpretation  of  experience.  The  same  causes  which  ex¬ 
plain  the  work  of  art  must  account  for  the  generation  and 
growth  of  the  living  thing.5 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  causality  as  elaborated  by  Aristotle 
oscillates  between  two  tendencies  which,  if  developed  by 
themselves,  culminate  in  two  antagonistic  views  of  the 

which  we  could  posit  no  substantial  reality,  and  of  form,  without 

which  we  could  conceive  no  intellectual  unity. 

5  For  example,  the  future  adult  is  the  final  cause  of  the  infant,  and 
to  this  final  cause  there  corresponds  an  adequate  motor  cause.  It  is 
the  man  who  communicates  the  teleological  capacity  to  the  baby 
whose  nature  is  said  to  be  constituted  as  human.  A  characteristic  of 
the  biological  domain  is  that  the  motor  cause  and  the  final  cause  are 
numerically  different  though  specifically  the  same. 
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universe  and  God:  the  naturalism  of  immanence  and  artifi¬ 
ciality  of  transcendence.  The  second  tendency  has  been 
developed  by  the  Scholastics  and  according  to  this  position 
may  we  judge  the  value  of  their  proofs  for  the  existence 
of  God. 

Argument  From  Analogy 

They  liken  natural  objects  to  the  products  of  art,  and 
reason  alike  for  both  classes.  A  statue  is  contingent  and 
therefore  supposes  a  sculptor.  The  world  is  contingent 
and  so  presupposes  a  maker.  Thus  the  cosmological  argu¬ 
ment  rests  on  a  verbal  equivocation.  A  statue  is  contingent 
because  we  know  there  was  a  time  when  the  sculptor  had 
not  made,  it,  or  had  not  even  conceived  it.  But  when  we 
say  that  the  world  is  contingent,  we  only  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  the  sum  of  all  events,  without  being  allowed  to  mount 
otherwise  than  in  a  dream  or  for  personal  fancy  to  some 
moment  of  time  which  we  imagine  to  be  anterior  to  this 
world  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Hence  the  proposed  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  maker  of  the  world  is  an  evident  paralogism: 
a  confusion  arises  between  two  types  of  analogy  which 
have  only  the  name  in  common.  Analogy  is  either  a  rigor¬ 
ous  proportion  between  two  measurable  terms — and  so 
belongs  to  a  homogenous  thread  of  experience  or  thought 
— or  it  is  only  a  metaphorical  proportion.  The  latter  is  a 
relation  conceived  between  two  terms,  one  of  which  must 
be  projected  beyond  all  human  experience  and  all  true 
thought.  If  from  this  conceived  relation  one  concludes 
to  the  term,  he  finds  himself  faced  merely  with  his  own 
hypothesis. 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  transcendency  attributed  by  the 
Scholastics  to  their  fabricator  coeli  et  terrae  is  synonymous 
with  exteriority.  That  transcendency,  then,  amounts  to 
supposing  a  hierarchy  of  beings  extending  from  the  sub¬ 
lunar  world  to  a  super-lunar  realm  and  prolonged  beyond 
heaven  itself  to  a  region  peopled  with  invisible  and  super¬ 
natural  realities.  For  Aristotle  this  representation  of  the 
world  followed  from  the  application  of  the  system  of  the 
four  causes  to  the  physical  world  and  to  movement6  in 
space. 

Argument  From  Motion 

The  theory  of  heavenly  movement  provides  the  middle 
term  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  Aristotelian  sys¬ 
tem.  That  theory  posits  a  circular  motion  without  a  con¬ 
trary,  limited  in  extent  but  incapable  of  limitation  in  time, 
and  having  for  its  matter  one  element  unmixed  with  a 
contrary.  To  that  matter  belongs  a  corresponding  soul— 
as  much  above  that  of  plants,  animals,  and  men  as  circular 
movement  is  superior  to  rectilinear  motion,  which  is  pro¬ 

6  Regarding  motion,  artificialist  concepts,  predictibility,  M,  Brun- 
schvicg  thus  interprets  Aristotle:  Local  motion  is  reducible  to  circular 
and  rectilinear  movement.  The  latter  can  be  directed  either  up  or 
down.  Bodies  moving  down  are  called  heavy;  those  moving  up  are 
called  light.  Should  a  heavy  body  be  projected  upward,  the  movement 
is,  of  course,  impressed  from  without.  But  when  a  solid  falls  or 
smoke  rises,  external  observation  finds  no  directly  tangible  cause.  It  is 
of  itself,  then,  that  the  body  tends  toward  its  natural  place.  Arriving 
there  it  comes  to  rest  because  of  its  form. 

From  Aristotle’s  manner  of  stating  the  problem,  both  the  failure 
and  the  success  of  predictions  properly  physical  will  make  the 
inorganic  world  seem  to  conform  with  the  likeness  of  art  or  of  life. 
In  realizing  its  tendencies,  nature  is  as  impotent  as  man;  like  him  it  is 


duced  by  these  souls.  The  Stagirite’s  psychological 
astrology  set  up  a  link  between  contingent  souls,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  pass  from  existence  and  then  to  reappear, 
and  the  unique  Being  having  its  sufficient  reason  in  itself. 

The  problem  of  absolute  causality  arises  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  eternal  movement  of  the  stars.  To  solve 
the  problem,  Aristotle  invokes  a  primary  postulate:  to 
attribute  to  a  body  or  a  soul  its  own  causality  is  to  deny 
causality.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  moved  from  the  capacity  to  move  and  to 
realize  these  two  capacities  in  two  distinct  subjects.  The 
one  moved  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  move  another;  but 
there  will  be  one  whose  sole  function  will  be  to  move, 
itself  remaining  unmoved.  Aristotle  argues  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  arriving  at  an  unmoved  mover  thus:  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  mind  to  traverse  infinity,  therefore,  between 
that  which  is  moved  and  the  unmoved  mover  only  a  finite 
number  of  intermediaries  is  possible. 

M.  Brunschvicg's  Critique  of  Scholastic  Proofs 

There  is  no  doubt  in  M.  Brunschvicg’s  mind  that  the 
Scholastic  conception  of  an  unmoved  mover  is  such  as  he 
has  set  forth,  nor  does  he  doubt  that  this  doctrine  is  based 
on  the  reality  of  sense  perception  and  on  the  artificialist 
mentality. 

He  finds  an  unequivocal  indication  of  this  attitude  in  an 
essential  passage  of  a  work  of  St.  Thomas  dealing  with 
the  definition  of  truth: 

Each  thing  is  said  to  be  true  in  an  absolute  sense  according  to  its 
relation  to  the  intellect  upon  which  it  depends.  Hence  it  is  that  man¬ 
made  things  are  said  to  be  true  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  our 
intellect.  We  say  that  a  house  is  true  when  it  corresponds  to  the 
form  which  is  in  the  architect's  mind.  .  .  .  Likewise  things  in  nature 
are  said  to  be  true  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  the  ideas  which  are  in 
the  Divine  Intellect.  For  a  rock  is  said  to  be  true  when  it  has  the 
nature  proper  to  a  rock  according  to  the  preconception  in  the  mind 
of  God.7 

If  the  psychology  of  this  first  principle  is  presupposed, 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  cause 
vanish.  No  longer  is  there  duality  of  nature  and  art.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  difficulty  in  establishing  the  connection 
between  the  order  of  formal  essences  and  the  order  of 
syllogistic  demonstration.  No  longer  will  it  be  necessary 
for  us  to  have  recourse  with  Aristotle  to  the  auxiliary 
procedure  of  induction.  The  hierarchical  chart  of  genera 
and  species  is  presupposed  in  the  God  of  St.  Thomas  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  enlarge  the  cascade  of  syllo¬ 
gisms  which  descend  from  most  general  being  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  object. 

Criticism  of  M.  Brunschvicg’s  Estimate 

Modern  Scholastics  will  certainly  admit  that  the  judg- 

subject  to  failure  and  breaking  down.  Therefore  science  must  reserve 
a  place  for  that  which  disturbs  the  uniform  course  of  things.  But  this 
indetermination,  inherent  in  matter,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  positive 
principle  comparable  to  the  contingent  clinamen  of  Epicurus.  On  the 
contrary,  the  material  cause  is  necessary.  From  matter  and  necessity 
proceed  those  limitations  of  the  order  and  the  harmony  of  finality, 
limitations  which  foil  intellectual  foresight  and  which  appear  to  our 
hopes  and  desires  as  the  effects  of  fortune  and  chance.  Peripatetic 
physics  allows  a  duality  in  the  matter  of  the  terrestrial  world.  This 
duality  pits  the  causality  of  matter  against  the  other  causes;  but 
Aristotle  could  not  favor  any  dualism  which  would  restrict,  if  not 
oppose,  intelligibility. 

7S.  T.  I.  16.  1. 
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ment  of  M.  Brunschvicg  is  not  without  its  appeal.  It  is 
so  summary  that  it  must  naturally  provoke  some  wariness 
in  a  mind  not  forewarned.  We  doubt  very  much  that  this 
condemnation  would  have  been  so  radical  and  so  little 
nuancee  if  M.  Brunschvicg  had  been  as  sympathetic  in  the 
study  of  Scholasticism  as  in  the  study  of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza.  Had  he  but  fortified  himself  against  the  aversion 
which  all  realism  inspires  in  him,  without  doubt  his  talents 
as  a  historian  would  have  shown  him  St.  Thomas  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  plagiarist  of  Aristotle.  It  is  surely  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  spirit  of  two  philosophers  to  differ,  even 
though  the  formulae  they  employ  are  identical;  one  can  put 
new  wine  in  old  bottles — even  though  this  be  a  dangerous 
procedure. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a  decadent  Scholasticism 
and  too  many  Schoolmen  (ecolatres)  have  only  repeated 
the  formulae  which  they  no  longer  really  understood.  But 
is  this  any  reason  for  similarly  condemning  all  Scholastics, 
including  the  contemporary  ones,  among  whom  at  least 
some  are  neither  without  scientific  training  nor  strangers 
to  the  diverse  currents  of  modern  philosophic  thought? 
M.  Brunschvicg  seems  to  be  the  victim  of  his  own  method: 
for  him  the  worth  of  a  doctrine  always  remains  what  it 
was,  apparently,  at  its  origin. 

Besides,  “Scholasticism”  is  a  term  so  indefinite  that  it 
would  be  puerile  to  wish  to  defend  or  condemn  Scholasti¬ 
cism  en  bloc.  Let  us,  then,  examine  certain  points  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Realism  in  Sense  Perception 

One  of  the  first  positions  put  under  fire  (incriminee)  is 
the  realism  of  sense  perception.  Does  this  ambiguous  ex¬ 
pression  indicate  a  realism  holding  that  things  are  in  them¬ 
selves  just  as  they  appear  to  us?  This  may  be  the  realism 
of  Aristotle;  but  it  is  not  that  of  St.  Thomas,  as  his  texts 
will  show.  A  fortiori,  it  is  not  the  realism  of  modern 
Scholastics.  The  realism  of  contemporary  Schoolmen  does 
not  exclude  a  certain  relativity;  hence  it  differs  from  that 
of  Aristotle.  Sense  perception  shows  us  an  object,  the 
reality  of  which  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  it;  and  the  object  is  not  in  itself 
just  as  it  appears  to  the  senses.  But  is  it  thus  that  the 
existence  of  an  unknowable  is  established?  By  no  means! 
This  merely  emphasizes  the  relativity  of  sense  knowledge. 
Such  realism  is  not  at  all  naive  and  we  believe  it  will  with¬ 
stand  any  criticism  brought  against  it. 

Which  realism  does  the  theory  of  causality — and  con¬ 
sequently,  the  proof  for  the  existence  of  God— require 
as  its  foundation?  The  Scholastics  reply:  Not  that  which 
holds  the  object  to  be  exactly  as  it  appears,  but  the  realism 
admitting  a  certain  relativity.  It  is  true  that  M.  Brun¬ 
schvicg  must  find  even  this  latter  inadmissible.  But  to  this 
question  we  shall  have  to  return. 

Scholastic  Causality 

The  thought  of  M.  Brunschvicg  with  regard  to  the 
Scholastic  theory  of  causality  seems  to  be  as  follows: 
Their  theory,  to  start  with,  is  based  upon  the  consideration 
of  a  work  of  art.  Thus  the  distinction  between  secondary 
matter  and  form,  and  the  existence  of  both  an  efficient 


and  a  final  cause  are  objects  of  immediate  experience.  But 
if  this  theory  is  extended  to  other  fields  such  as  biology 
or  physics  where  certain  causes,  at  least,  are  not  objects 
of  immediate  experience,  there  is  simply  extrapolation, 
reasoning  from  analogy.  Hence,  the  conclusions  cannot 
be  rigorous.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  causality  would  be 
purely  experimental.  And  if  this  were  the  case,  the  objec¬ 
tion  brought  forward  by  M.  Brunschvicg  against  the  proofs 
for  the  existence  of  God  would  be  fully  justified.  But  is 
his  interpretation  correct? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  Aristotle,  it  is 
certain  that  Scholastics  have  seen  something  other  than 
the  object  of  an  empirical  observation  in  the  principle  of 
causality.  For  them,  it  is  the  expression  of  a  rational 
necessity.  If  their  view  is  correct,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle 
himself  may  appear  in  a  different  light.  Granting  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  sought  a  rational  interpretation,  first, 
chronologically,  in  the  field  of  art,  he  would  not  merely 
have  noted  that  four  causes  do  concur  (de  facto)  in  the 
production  of  a  statue.  Aristotle  would  have  applied  the 
universal  and  necessary  principles  of  reason  to  a  particular 
case,  unconsciously  perhaps,  for  principles  are  only  the 
laws  of  thought,  which  are  used  before  they  are  explicitly 
formulated.  He  would  have  applied  the  same  principles 
to  the  field  of  life  and  to  local  motion,  and  these  applica¬ 
tions  would  not  be  arguments  from  analogy.  Evidently, 
the  application  of  a  principle  to  an  individual  case  can  be 
unfortunate,  for  the  principle  can  then  join  forces  with 
other  worthless  elements.  But  it  is  clear  that  such  an 
occurrence  in  no  way  diminishes  the  value  of  the  principles 
themselves.  The  validity  of  principles  does  not  stand  or 
fall  with  theories  such  as  that  concerning  the  natural  place 
of  bodies,  nor  with  the  conception  of  the  universe  that  is 
consequent  upon  such  theories. 

We  suggest  the  above  considerations  only  hypotheti¬ 
cally  when  there  is  question  of  Aristotle.  But  in  regard 
to  St.  Thomas  we  shall  be  more  categorical:  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  latter’s  thought  made  by  M.  Brunschvicg  does 
not  correspond  with  the  reality. 

St.  Thomas — Causality 

That  incorrect  explanation8  begins  with  a  citation  from 
the  Summa  Theological  where  St.  Thomas  declares  that 
God  operates  in  all  things  that  act,  according  to  three 
genera  of  causes:  final,  efficient,  and  formal.  This  passage 
is  taken  as  sufficient  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  St. 
Thomas  is  only  resuming  the  Aristotelian  theory  of 
causality  and  that,  as  a  result,  his  whole  system  of  theodicy 
has  precisely  the  same  validity  as  the  theory  of  Aristotle. 

Perhaps  M.  Brunschvicg’s  conclusion  would  be  legiti¬ 
mate  if  these  propositions  of  St.  Thomas  were  a  starting 
point  instead  of  what  they  really  are:  remote  conclusions, 
presupposing  theses  which  are  firmly  established  on  other 
grounds  and  which  are  summarized  and  arranged  in  a 
synthesis  by  those  conclusions.  It  is  these  original  theses 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  proofs  furnished  for  them,  and 
the  principles  adduced  in  their  support,  that  should  be 

[Continued  on  p.  91] 

8  L' experience  humaine.  p.  167.  9  S.  T.  I.  105.  5. 
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Editor’s  Note:  Experienced  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  shaping  of 
ideals  and  attitudes  in  those  under  his  direction,  the  writer  discusses 
in  this  article  the  principles  underlying  that  integration  in  thinking 
and  living  toward  which  he  has  endeavored  to  guide  his  students.  He 
wishes  it  understood  that  the  essay  does  not  pretend  to  originality 
and  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  philosophically-minded  layman  rather 
than  to  professed  philosophers. 

NE  of  the  many  fruitful  contributions  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  Western  thought  is  the  conception  of 
man,  of  human  society,  of  knowledge,  of  art  as  organisms 
with  a  purpose  or  end,  the  attainment  of  which  by  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  all  their  powers  constitutes 
their  perfection.  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.” 
Organization,  integration  of  forces  is  the  principle  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  macrocosm  of  the  whole  universe  and  in 
the  microcosms  of  human  society — civil,  religious,  com¬ 
mercial,  humanitarian — as  well  as  of  the  individual  soul. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  principle  of  effectiveness,  it  is  also 
the  principle  of  complete  intelligibility,  which  gives  ade¬ 
quate  comprehenson  of  reality. 

The  problem  of  “the  one  and  the  many”  in  reality  and 
in  thinking  has  for  ages  exercised  and  mystified  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  imagination  of  man.  Well-nigh  every  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  experience  appears  to  the  human  mind  at  one 
time  as  one  and  at  other  times  as  many.  To  conceive  the 
facts  of  reality  as  wholes  (and  therefore  under  the  aspect 
of  one)  and  at  the  same  time  to  conceive  them  as  made  up 
of  parts  (and  therefore  under  the  aspect  of  many),  helps 
not  a  little  to  rational  comprehension  of  them.  But  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  complex  living  fact  such  as  a  plant,  an  animal,  a 
man,  not  merely  as  a  whole  made  up  of  parts,  but  as  a 
whole  with  a  definite  end  or  purpose,  to  the  attainment 
and  perfection  of  which  all  the  parts  as  active  forces  must 
conspire — this  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
went  further  and  applied  to  the  state,  to  art,  to  knowledge 
the  analogy  of  the  living  human  organism  with  its  diverse 
powers  and  functions  duly  coordinated  and  subordinated 
to  the  good  of  the  whole.  To  each  of  these  organisms  they 
assigned  its  particular  end,  and  then  gauged  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  each  by  its  attainment  of  that  end.  Thus,  we  may 
say,  was  first  applied  on  a  rather  large  scale  that  principle 
of  integration  which  has  meant  so  much  to  man  in  the 
realms  both  of  knowledge  and  of  action. 

The  Hierarchy  of  Man’s  Powers 

In  the  application  of  physical  forces  effectiveness  de¬ 
pends  upon  several  factors.  First  of  all,  the  forces  must 
not  be  applied  in  opposite  directions;  otherwise  one  force 
will  merely  cancel  out  the  other,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Nor 
must  they  be  applied  in  different  lines  and  independently 
of  each  other;  else  there  will  arise  friction,  conflict,  dupli¬ 
cation,  and  consequent  loss  of  energy.  If  the  forces  are 
to  exert  their  maximum  of  power  they  must  be  arranged 
in  one  line,  bearing  upon  one  point  or  objective:  then 
force  will  be  added  to  force  without  loss  of  energy,  and 
complete  efficiency  will  result. 


Man  is  a  complexus  of  many  forces  which  he  has  to 
harness  and  direct  to  the  achievement  of  his  destiny.  But 
those  forces  are  not  all  material.  Many  of  them  are  spirit¬ 
ual  forces.  Hence  the  problem  of  aligning  and  directing 
them  to  his  end  is  not  a  simple  one.  But  it  is  here  that  the 
conception  of  man  as  an  organism  comes  to  our  aid.  An 
organism  in  a  wide  sense  may  have  many  and  distinct 
powers.  It  may  even  have  powers  of  quite  different  orders, 
mechanical,  vital,  spiritual.  But  being  an  organism,  it  is 
a  whole,  a  unity,  with  a  definite  end  and  function.  Now 
where  there  are  many  powers  differing  from  one  another, 
it  may  appear  that  there  must  also  be  many  purposes  and 
functions  differing  from  one  another.  How  then  recon¬ 
cile  many  and  different  powers  with  one  end?  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  conception  of  a  hierarchy 
of  powers,  which  is  characteristic  of  organisms.  A  vital 
power  is  of  a  higher  order  than  a  mechanical  power.  A 
spiritual  power  is  of  a  higher  order  than  a  material  power. 
A  supernatural  power  is  of  a  higher  order  than  a  natural 
power.  All  the  powers  which  an  organism  possesses  must 
be  so  directed  and  ordered  that  the  lower  are  always  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  higher.  The  ultimate  end  and  purpose  of 
the  organism  will  be  determined  by  its  highest  power. 
Now,  in  the  natural  order  man’s  highest  power  is  his 
spiritual  power  of  willing,  guided  by  his  highest  cognitive 
faculty,  his  spiritual  faculty  of  intelligence.  To  the  will, 
therefore,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  must  be 
subordinated  all  man’s  lower  powers  of  desire  or  appetite, 
powers  which  are  themselves  more  immediately  under  the 
influence  of  his  physical  faculties  of  perception. 

It  will  be  obvious  then,  that  there  must  be  in  man  also 
a  hierarchy  of  means  and  ends;  that  the  immediate  ends 
of  lower  powers  must  themselves  become  means  to  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  of  higher  powers;  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  all  must  be  subordinated  to  the  will.  But  since,  as 
we  know  by  revelation,  man  has  been  raised  to  the  super¬ 
natural  order  of  grace  (which  is  a  participation  in  the 
divine  nature),  man’s  ultimate  end  is  not  the  attainment  of 
his  merely  natural  perfection,  but  rather  a  super-natural 
union  with  God  through  divine  grace.  Perfect  effective¬ 
ness  then  in  the  achievement  of  man’s  final  end  will  be 
attained  by  such  an  integration  of  all  his  powers  that  each 
may  attain  its  own  immediate  and  proper  end  in  as  far  as 
this  is  conducive  to  his  ultimate  end  or  destiny.  The  ear  is 
made  to  hear  and  the  eye  to  see;  but  our  final  end  is  not 
in  hearing  or  in  seeing.  Our  intellect  is  made  to  under¬ 
stand  the  truth  and  our  heart  to  love  and  possess  the 
beautiful;  but  not  in  mere  natural  truth  or  created  beauty 
is  our  ultimate  destiny  as  men.  To  use  the  eye  and  ear, 
the  mind  and  heart,  upon  created  objects  in  such  wise 
that  natural  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty  become  step¬ 
ping-stones  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  union  with  Him,  this  is  to  use  them  perfectly. 
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as  a  man  should  use  them  in  accordance  with  his  com¬ 
plete  destiny,  natural  and  supernatural. 

All  this,  however,  is  theoretical.  In  practice  what  are 
we  to  make  of  a  whole  hierarchy  of  objectives,  the  one 
subordinate  to  the  other?  Can  we  attend  effectively  to 
more  than  one  at  a  time?  If  not,  to  which  one  shall  we 
attend  at  any  given  time?  And  how  are  we  to  attend  ener¬ 
getically  to  one,  and  yet  not  lose  sight  of  those  which  are 
higher?  The  wisdom  of  the  ages,  it  is  true,  has  crystallized 
into  such  proverbs  as  age  quod  agis,  divide  et  impera, 
which  imply  that  concentration  on  the  thing  in  hand  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  success.  But  such  concentration 
does  not  exclude  ulterior  objectives.  On  the  contrary, 
experience  proves  that  higher  ends  and  an  ultimate  objec¬ 
tive  do  not  of  themselves  distract,  but  rather  strengthen 
and  deepen  effort  upon  an  immediate  end  and,  what  is 
more  important  still,  keep  all  effort  steadily  directed  to  the 
final  goal  of  our  activity. 

The  Power  of  One  Ideal 

It  is  often  said  of  great  men  that  they  achieved  great 
things  because  they  were  men  of  one  idea.  This  oneness 
is  precisely  the  preponderance  in  the  mind  of  a  single 
grand  and  lofty  ideal,  to  which  a  man  makes  all  else  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  subservient.  This  dominant  objective  inspires 
him,  enhances  his  powers,  makes  him  use  them  with  vigor 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  illumines  his  path  and  aids  his 
progress  like  a  shining  light,  even  when  he  is  not  gazing 
upon  it.  In  ordinary  life  this  point  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  boy  with  an  ambition  to  become  an  athlete,  the  youth 
with  aspirations  to  become  an  artist,  the  man  with  a  pas¬ 
sion  to  attain  wealth  and  station.  Such  ideals  transform 
even  men  and  women  of  common  clay.  They  give  them 
something  to  live  for;  they  make  their  lives  interesting 
and  happy;  they  tend  to  smooth  away  all  difficulties  — for 
ubi  amatur  non  laboratur,  et  si  laboratur,  labor  ipse  amatur 
(  Love  knows  no  toil;  but  if  toil  there  be  in  loving,  the 
very  toil  itself  is  loved”).  Ideals  bring  out  the  best  that 
is  in  a  man,  and  by  affording  exercise  to  his  powers  under 
favorable  conditions,  make  those  powers  grow  and  expand 
as  in  the  sunshine.  Ideals  build  character;  they  create 
real  men. 

And  if  this  is  true  of  any  idea  or  ambition  not  inherently 
base,  it  is  much  truer  of  the  noblest  ideals  of  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  which  have  enamored  and  ravished  great 
minds  and  great  hearts  since  the  dawn  of  human  history. 
These  are  the  ideals  which  have  given  to  the  world  its 
philosophers,  its  statesmen,  its  artists,  its  great  lovers,  and 
its  apostles,  martyrs,  and  saints.  How  many  of  the  latter 
summed  up  the  whole  philosophy  of  human  perfection  in 
one  idea:  an  ad  majora  natus  sum,  a  quid  prodest?  a  Deus 
meus  et  omnia,  an  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam! 

The  fact  then  is  incontestable  that  such  a  dominant 
ideal,  taking  possession  of  the  whole  man,  integrates  all  his 
powers  and  not  only  stimulates  each  power  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  its  immediate  end,  but  stimulates  it  to  do  so  in 
due  subordination  to  the  ultimate  end.  Whilst  using  eye 
or  ear  or  intellect,  whilst  satisfying  an  appetite  or  an  emo¬ 
tion,  we  concentrate  indeed  upon  the  immediate  object  to 


be  attained  by  each,  but  at  the  same  time  we  consciously 
or  subconsciously  direct  them  all  to  higher  ends,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  highest  end  of  all.  Such  integration  is,  in 
truth,  the  secret  of  success  in  action.  The  man  who  plods 
on  from  day  to  day  with  nothing  higher  to  live  for  than 
the  immediate  satisfaction  of  his  physical  needs,  merely 
grinding  at  a  distasteful  occupation  because  he  has  to 
work  in  order  to  live,  has  little  joy  in  life  and  accomplishes 
but  little.  If  there  were  fewer  hacks  and  more  inspired 
craftsmen  and  artists  in  the  world  to-day,  there  would  be 
less  discontent,  more  joy  in  living,  and  more  substantial 
progress. 

Knowledge  and  Integration 
But  the  principle  of  integration  has  a  special  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  realm  of  knowledge.  True  knowledge  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  unrelated  facts,  however  numerous  and 
various,  but  the  perception  of  the  one  in  the  many,  the 
knowledge  of  ideas  and  their  relations.  First,  indeed, 
comes  the  perception  of  individual  facts;  next  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  similarities  and  differences  between  facts,  which 
leads  to  the  formation  of  somewhat  general  concepts. 
Soon,  however,  these  generalizations  grow  more  and  more 
inclusive;  lower  unities  fall  into  place  under  higher,  until 
at  last  all  are  comprehended  under  a  highest,  all-embrac¬ 
ing  unity — and  the  pyramid  of  knowledge  is  complete. 
Ideally  then,  perfect  knowledge  would  comprehend  all 
ideas  (ultimately  derived  from  the  facts  of  experience  and 
constantly  checked  by  them)  and  all  possible  relations 
of  ideas;  so  that  the  mind  possessing  perfect  knowledge 
would  not  only  range  up  and  down  and  athwart  the  whole 
pyramid  of  ideas  with  ease  and  sureness — seeing  each  in 
itself  and  in  its  manifold  relations  to  all  other  ideas— but 
it  would  also  take  in  at  a  glance  the  whole  world  of  ideas 
as  an  orderly  and  highly  organized  whole,  comprised  un¬ 
der  the  transcendental  unity  of  being.  Possessed  of  such 
knowledge  the  mind  would  see  all  the  facts  of  experience 
in  their  complete  background,  both  as  many  and  as  one. 

Fuller  Knowledge  of  Reality 
But  let  us  leave  for  a  moment  the  world  of  abstractions 
and  consider  how  essential  integration  is  to  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  real  world  about  us.  One  who  knows 
only  part  of  an  object  not  only  does  not  know  the  object, 
but  cannot  properly  be  said  to  know  even  the  part  ade¬ 
quately.  To  know  only  the  shape  and  color  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  is  far  from  knowing  the  automobile;  to  know  only 
the  exterior  of  a  cathedral  without  having  seen  the  in¬ 
terior,  is  far  from  knowing  the  cathedral:  for  the  shape 
and  color  of  an  automobile  are  determined  by  its  purpose 
and  interior  mechanism,  and  the  exterior  of  a  cathedral 
is  only,  as  it  were,  its  outer  shell,  which  is  the  more  or  less 
accidental  result  of  its  inner  arrangement  and  purpose. 
But  even  to  know  all  the  parts  of  a  whole,  however  accur¬ 
ately,  in  isolation,  is  not  yet  to  know  the  whole.  A  person 
might,  for  instance,  be  led  blindfolded  into  a  great  church 
and  have  the  band  removed  from  his  eyes  only  when  he 
was  in  a  position  from  which  he  could  observe  at  close 
range  all  the  details  of  some  limited  area  of  the  building — 
at  one  time  the  narthex,  at  another  the  apse,  at  another 
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the  transepts,  at  another  the  choir,  and  so  on  until  he  had 
minutely  examined  every  single  part  of  the  vast  structure. 
If  he  were  at  no  time  given  the  opportunity  to  survey  the 
ensemble  from  some  point  of  vantage  from  which  he  could 
conveniently  take  in  the  whole  at  a  glance,  his  knowledge 
of  the  building  would  still  remain  very  imperfect.  And 
conversely,  if  he  saw  only  the  whole  church  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  without  ever  approaching  near  enough  to  study 
the  individual  parts  in  detail,  his  knowledge  again  would 
be  imperfect.  For  adequate  knowledge  requires  that  we 
see  the  whole  in  the  parts  and  the  parts  in  the  whole.  It 
requires  even  more.  How  meagre,  for  example,  is  our 
knowledge  of  many  things  when  it  is  merely  knowledge  of 
the  things  themselves,  without  knowledge  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  things!  In  a  sense,  he  who  knows  that  water 
is  H20  knows  the  whole  of  water.  Yet  how  poor  is  that 
knowledge  when  we  come  to  realize  what  water  can  mean 
to  the  senses,  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  emotions 
of  man!  What  does  the  mere  chemical  formula  of  water 
tell  us  about  steam  and  its  marvelous  power  and  uses? 
about  the  cleansing,  the  refreshing,  the  soothing  virtue  of 
this  extraordinary  element?  about  the  glories  of  mist  and 
cloud  and  waterfall  and  ocean  wave?  about  the  beneficent 
gift  of  rain,  the  destructive  power  of  hail,  the  beauty  and 
the  terror  of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  innumerable  other 
things  that  can  be  known  about  water?  Again,  how 
meagre  is  his  knowledge  of  poetry  who  grasps  only  its 
intellectual  content,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  music  of 
language,  the  emotional  thrill  of  rhythm,  the  mysterious 
power  of  suggestion?  And  when  we  come  to  consider 
man  himself,  who  knows  man  thoroughly  if  he  knows  him 
only  in  prosperity?  To  know  him  deeply  we  must  know 
him  in  success  and  in  failure,  at  work  and  at  play,  alone 
and  in  society,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  joy  and  in 
sorrow,  in  pleasure  and  in  pain,  in  hope  and  in  discour¬ 
agement,  in  a  word,  in  all  those  varying  relations  and 
under  all  those  various  conditions  which  affect  him  physi¬ 
cally,  intellectually,  morally,  aesthetically,  religiously  in 


his  passage  through  life.  To  know  all  this  and  more — 
about  man,  about  nature,  about  art — and  to  integrate  it 
all  in  one  synoptic  view  or  comprehensive  intuition,  this 
is  perfect  knowledge  of  reality. 

It  is  the  possibility  of  such  a  unitive  intuition  of  all 
reality  that  has  led  many  minds  astray  into  various  forms 
of  pantheism  and  monism,  and  made  them  captives  to  the 
“Demon  of  the  Absolute.’’  But  it  has  also  led  many  minds 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  materialism,  empiricism,  and  other 
forms  of  intellectual  superficiality,  to  true  knowledge. 

Basis  of  the  Need  for  Integration 

Perhaps,  in  one  sense,  the  origin  of  our  need  for  in¬ 
tegration  in  the  realms  of  knowledge  and  of  action  is  to 
be  found  in  an  obvious  limitation  of  our  faculties  of  know¬ 
ing  and  of  doing.  We  can  see  and  do  only  one  thing  at  a 
time;  but  we  can  see  and  do  many  things  successively. 
Hence,  as  the  unity  of  consciousness  embraces  all  our  suc¬ 
cessive  acts,  so  we  feel  the  desire  and  the  need  to  see  one 
in  all  and  all  in  one,  and  to  direct  all  our  activity  to  one 
final  goal. 

In  another  sense,  however,  the  desire  and  need  of  unity 
and  integration  seem  rooted  not  in  limitation,  but  in  per¬ 
fection.  The  most  perfect  knowledge  is  God’s  knowledge, 
comprehending  all  reality  and  all  possibility  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  unity  and  simplicity  of  a  single  intuition,  in  which 
present,  past,  and  future  are  as  one.  The  most  perfect 
activity  is  God’s  activity,  which  eminently  contains  all 
activity,  which  is  infinite  in  its  effectiveness,  yet  abso¬ 
lutely  simple  and  one.  More  than  this,  the  simple  intuition 
which  is  God’s  knowledge,  and  the  simple  act  which  is 
God’s  infinite  effectiveness,  are  themselves  not  two  but 
one,  and  that  one  is  the  essence  of  God,  is  God.  Hence 
the  adage  ens  quo  simplicius  eo  divinius.  Hence  too,  the 
more  completely  unified  and  integrated  by  conscious  efforts 
of  intellect  and  will  our  knowledge  and  our  activity  be- 
come — By  the  necessary  limitations  of  our  created  being 
they  are  in  themselves  variously  multiple — the  more  per¬ 
fect,  the  more  like  unto  God’s  they  will  be. 


Marxism  a  Materialist  Philosophy 

Louis  Chagnon 

Professor  of  Ethics,  Gregorian  University,  Rome 
Translated  from  the  French  by 


Robert  G. 
St,  Louis  University 

N  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1937,  even  before  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  the  encyclical  Divini  Redemptoris  had 
been  made  available  in  France,  the  Socialist  organ 
Populaire  dared  to  say: 

This  pretentious  document  seems  neither  new  nor  interesting.  The 
'‘infallible’’  pontifical  pamphleteer  betrays  a  remarkable  ignorance  of 
his  subject.  .  .  .  We  challenge  His  Holiness  to  follow  the  courses 
at  the  Socialist  School,  where  he  may  learn  that  Karl  Marx’s  deter¬ 
minism  or  economic  materialism  is  an  interpretation  of  history  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  that  philosophical  materialism  which  is 
a  metaphysical  explanation  of  the  world.1 

It  may  be  that  certain  professors  of  the  Socialist  School 
of  Paris  do  defend  Marxism  in  a  moderated  form.  More- 
1  Italics  added. 


North 

Graduate  School 

over,  as  everyone  knows,  there  is  socialism  and  socialism. 
In  certain  countries  the  term  merely  designates  a  program 
of  economic  and  political  reconstruction,  dangerous  indeed 
and  somewhat  radical,  but  withal  independent  of  Marxian 
materialism.  Thus  in  Belgium  there  has  grown  up  in  the 
wake  of  De  Man  and  Spaak  a  national  and  psychological 
socialism  which  is  getting  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  philosophical  tenets  of  Marx. 

But  the  title  of  the  encyclical  Divini  Redemptoris,  “On 
Atheistic  Communism,’’  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  it 
is  concerned  not  with  just  any  sort  of  socialism,  but  with 
that  doctrine  which  “is  in  substance  based  on  the  principles 
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of  dialectical  and  historical  materialism  previously  advo¬ 
cated  by  Marx,  of  which  the  theorists  of  Bolshevism  claim 
to  possess  the  only  authentic  interpretation.”2  Thus  the 
wanton  invective  of  Populaire  loses  all  its  force.  Is  any¬ 
one  apt  to  maintain  that  the  communism  of  Marx  and 
Lenin  “is  an  interpretation  of  history  having  nothing  in 
common  with  that  philosophical  materialism  which  is  a 
metaphysical  explanation  of  the  world”?  Consult  the 
officially  promulgated  handbooks  of  Soviet  Russia,  exam¬ 
ine  the  books  or  pamphlets  of  communist  propaganda  in 
various  nations  (in  Paris,  for  example,  the  collection  en¬ 
titled  “Petite  bibliotheque  Lenine”),  and  you  will  see  that 
the  dialectical  materialism  of  Marx  and  Lenin  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  an  historical  method,  a  systematic  process  to  expose 
economic  factors  in  social  development,  but  primarily  and 
preeminently  an  anti-spiritualist  philosophy. 

Lenin  himself  explicitly  declared: 

Our  program  is  based  entirely  on  a  scientific  philosophy:  specifically, 
a  materialist  philosophy.  Its  unfolding  therefore  necessarily  includes 
an  expose  of  the  true  causes,  economical  and  historical,  of  the  work 
of  religious  intoxication.  .  .  .  Marxism  is  materialism.  As  such,  it  is 
as  implacably  hostile  to  religion  as  was  the  materialism  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Encyclopaedists  or  the  materialism  of  Feuerbach. 
That  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  the  dialectical  materialism  of  Marx 
and  Engels  goes  farther  than  that  of  the  Encyclopaedists  or  of 
Feuerbach  in  applying  materialistic  philosophy  to  the  domain  of 
history  and  social  science.3 

Application  of  the  Hegelian  Dialectic 

Historical  materialism,  then,  is  merely  an  application  of 
materialist  philosophy  with  the  aid  of  Hegelian  dialectic. 
We  may  venture  to  trace  briefly  the  outline  of  this  famous 
dialectic.  The  system  of  Hegel  is  a  sort  of  pantheistic 
idealism:  the  only  reality  is  the  Absolute,  the  Idea  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  becoming.  The  human  soul  and  Nature  are  merely 
manifestations  of  the  Idea  in  perpetual  development. 
“Whatever  is  rational  is  real,  whatever  is  real  is  rational”; 
and  the  rational  is  the  foundation  of  the  real  to  the  extent 
that  the  dialectical  progression  of  the  idea  is  itself  the 
history  of  things.  This  dialectical  evolution  includes  three 
phases:  thesis,  antithesis,  synthesis.  The  Idea  is  first 
given,  or  rather  gives  itself,  as  something  immediate;  that 
is  the  thesis.  But  everything  finite  carries  with  it  the  denial 
of  itself  and  a  contradiction;  that  is  the  second  or  negative 
stage,  the  antithesis.  Finally,  the  opposing  determinations 
are  reconciled  in  a  positive  element  which  is  the  negation 
of  the  negation:  the  synthesis.  Thus  the  idea  of  Being 
contains  within  itself  the  idea  of  Non-being,  but  this  con¬ 
tradiction  resolves  itself  into  Becoming.  The  progressive 
movement  is  always  a  synthesis  which  results  from  the 
contradiction  between  thesis  and  antithesis. 

Marx  and  Engels,  up  to  1841,  were  members  of  the 
group  of  “Young  Hegelians,”  left-wing  idealists  who 
interpreted  dialectics  in  the  sense  of  a  revolutionary  dy¬ 
namism.  Even  after  discarding  Hegelian  idealism  in  favor 
of  materialism,  Marx  and  his  friend  still  retained  the 
dialectical  method.  The  famous  triad — thesis,  antithesis, 
and  synthesis— remains  for  them  the  basic  law  of  history 
and  social  development.  Class-struggle  and  revolution  are 
inexplicable  except  in  terms  of  Hegelian  dialectic.  Methods 

2  Divini  Redemptoris,  sec.  9. 


of  production  and  economic  relations  amongst  men  result 
in  impasses,  and  as  thesis  and  antithesis  they  find  their 
synthesis  in  revolution.  The  material  productive  forces  of 
society  at  a  certain  stage  in  their  development  come  into 
conflict  with  juridical  property  rights.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  system  of  immense  capitalistic  production  is  today 
bringing  about  a  hopeless  opposition  between  the  few 
privileged  citizens  who  possess  the  means  of  production 
(thesis),  and  the  masses  of  the  proletariat  whose  only 
capital  is  their  capacity  for  work  (antithesis).  The  eman¬ 
cipating  synthesis  will  be  revolution  and  collectivism.  All 
is  change,  all  is  becoming;  the  basic  economic  structure  of 
society  and  the  ideological  superstructures  depending  upon 
it  have  no  feature  of  permanence;  abrupt  changes,  revolu¬ 
tionary  upheavals  brought  about  inescapably  by  the  play 
of  economic  factors,  are  all  an  application  of  Hegelian 
dialectic. 

Materialist  Dialectic  of  Marx 

But  it  is  well  to  note  that  after  1841  Marx  and  Engels 
forswore  idealism  and,  in  the  steps  of  Feuerbach,  pro¬ 
fessed  a  materialist  realism.  They  deny  the  primordial 
character  of  spirit  in  relation  to  nature;  they  resolutely 
affirm  the  primacy  of  the  material  world  in  function  of 
thought.  The  Absolute  Idea  is  rejected  as  a  mirage  and 
a  deceptive  illusion.  Said  to  exist  from  all  eternity  (no 
one  knows  how),  it  was  taken  to  be  the  real,  living  soul 
of  the  whole  existing  world — and  to  the  extent  that  the 
dialectical  development  of  nature  and  history  was  only  the 
reflection  of  the  progress  of  that  Idea  pursuing  itself  (no 
one  knows  whither )  throughout  eternity  and  independent¬ 
ly  of  any  human  brain.  Although  the  dialectic  might  be 
retained,  it  must  be  freed  from  that  idealism  and  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  materialist  realism.  “Holding  it  by  the 
head,  we  set  it  down  again  on  its  feet.”  Here  we  have 
the  dialectic  materialized;  by  this  clever  metamorphosis 
Marx  and  Engels  were  confident  of  surpassing  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedists^ — and  even  Feuerbach  himself.  In  place  of  a 
materialism  which  was  static,  inert,  abstract,  mechanically 
deterministic,  they  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  dynamic 
materialism,  whose  dialectic  was  the  true  philosophy  of 
human  history  and  of  natural  development. 

But  is  not  this  new  dialectical  materialism  merely  a  re¬ 
action  against  the  extremes  of  idealism,  a  return  to  reality, 
a  defense  of  the  priority  of  the  material  world  in  its  objec¬ 
tive  relation  to  human  knowledge?  No,  the  philosophy  of 
Marx  and  Engels  is  more  than  that;  it  denies  all  spiritual 
reality  which  rises  above  and  transcends  matter;  it  is  the 
denial  of  God  and  of  the  immortal  soul.  Although  it  can 
not,  of  course,  set  aside  the  human  intellect,  thought,  the 
fact  of  conscious  knowledge,  nevertheless  it  reduces  spirit 
to  a  kind  of  superior  material  energy  at  work  in  the  world, 
an  expansion  of  matter;  something  which,  though  it  rises 
above  material  reality,  nevertheless  remains  homogeneous 
with  it.  In  a  word,  spirit,  and  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  human  soul,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  happy 
combination  of  material  forces  surpassing  themselves,  as 
it  were,  in  a  synthesis  of  action  and  reaction. 

3  Quoted  in  Delaye,  Pour  connaitre  le  communisme,  pp.  221-2. 
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Are  references  needed?  Engels  calls  attention  to  “the 
good  old  days  when  men,  still  in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
true  physical  structure,  and  with  their  imagination  inflamed 
by  ‘dreams,’  came  to  the  notion  that  their  thoughts  and 
sensations  were  an  activity,  not  of  their  own  body,  but  of 
a  special  soul  dwelling  in  the  body  and  leaving  it  at  the 
moment  of  death.”4  In  the  same  work  he  declares:  “Mat¬ 
ter  is  not  a  product  of  spirit;  rather  spirit  itself  is  the 
superior  product  of  matter.”5  Elsewhere,  on  the  subject 
of  moral  convictions,  Engels  subscribes  to  this  conclusion: 
“consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the  last  analysis  men 
draw  their  moral  ideas  out  of  the  material  conditions  on 
which  the  position  of  their  class  is  founded;  out  of  the 
economic  conditions  in  which  they  produce  and  exchange 
their  products.  ....  We  hold  that  every  moral  theory 
hitherto  has  been  the  product,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  the 
economic  condition  of  society  at  that  particular  epoch.”6 
In  his  Dialectique  de  la  nature,  he  writes  cynically:  “With 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  old  teleology,  we  possess  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  that  matter,  in  its  eternal  cycle,  is  under¬ 
going  changes  according  to  laws,  which,  in  determined 
degree. — so  much  here,  so  much  there— necessarily  pro¬ 
duce  the  thinking  spirit  in  organic  substance.”7 

It  is  well  known  how  intimate  was  the  fusion  of 
thought,  the  doctrinal  cooperation  between  Marx  and 
Engels;  the  pupil  reflects  and  faithfully  expresses  the 

4  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  Etudes  philosophiques,  (Paris:  E.  S.  I.),  p.  23. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  27.  6  Anti-Diihring,  (Paris),  ed.  Costes,  I,  135-6. 


thought  of  the  master.  Although  we  could  present  pas¬ 
sages  from  Marx  himself,  we  have  here  before  our  eyes 
his  doctrine  in  its  totality,  with  all  the  philosophic  back¬ 
ground  which  underlies  the  theories  concerning  capital— 
and  this  is  far  better  than  fragmentary  citations.  Mention 
need  be  made  only  of  the  titles  of  certain  works  in  which 
Marx  himself  has  explicitly  laid  bare  his  philosophical 
postulates:  The  Holy  Family,  Remarks  on  Feuerbach, 
German  Ideology,  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
Capital.  What  is  the  deep-seated  reason  of  Marx’s  fanati¬ 
cal  hatred  of  religion,  “the  opium  of  the  people,  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  man,”  “the  debasing  superstition  and  instrument 
of  oppression”?  What  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
economic  determinism  which  remains,  despite  the  subtleties 
of  the  dialectical  method,  the  Leitmotiv  of  Capital?  It  is 
philosophical  materialism,  a  denial  of  spiritual  realities,  a 
Weltanschauung  which  would  give  a  definitive  explana¬ 
tion  of  everything  in  terms  of  matter  in  motion,  excluding 
all  recourse  either  to  the  transcendent  God  of  the  theists 
or  to  the  immanent  God  of  the  pantheists. 

To  conclude,  it  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  state¬ 
ment  of  Populaire  cited  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  which 
must  be  defended:  “The  determinism  or  economic  material¬ 
ism  of  Karl  Marx  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  that 
philosophical  materialism  which  is  given  as  the  meta¬ 
physical  explanation  of  the  world.” 

7  Quoted  in  Les  grands  textes  du  Marxisme  sur  la  religion  (Paris: 
E.  S.  I.),  p.  113. 


St.  Alberts  A  Point  of  Departure 

William  E.  Dooley 
St.  Louis  University  Graduate  School 


a  LTHOUGH  his  was  the  most  productive  genius  of 
Jl\.  the  thirteenth  century,  very  little  is  known  of  the 
exact  significance  of  Albertus  Magnus  in  the  development 
of  mediaeval  philosophy.  The  established  judgment  about 
Albert  as  a  philosopher,  inasmuch  as  any  tradition  exists, 
embraces  generally  the  three  following  points:  1)  St. 
Albert’s  greatest  contribution  to  mediaeval  philosophy  was 
his  successful  effort  to  gather  authentic  Latin  translations 
of  Aristotle  and  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
philosopher  by  reliable  commentaries.  2 )  The  philosophy 
of  St.  Albert  is  essentially  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  with 
certain  modifications  demanded  by  Christian  revelation. 
3 )  St.  Albert  was  less  a  metaphysician  than  a  scientist; 
but  his  metaphysical  doctrine  is  in  the  main  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.1  It  is  true  that  certain 
leading  mediaeval  scholars  have  on  different  occasions 
questioned  the  validity  of  this  interpretation.  Professor 
Gilson  has  denied  the  Albertinian-Thomistic  continuity  in 

1  For  representatives  of  one  or  other  of  the  points  enumerated  see : 
Jerome  Lemmer,  ‘‘St.  Albert  the  Great,”  The  Modern  Schoolman,  XV 
(1938-39),  88-91;  G.  C.  Reilly,  O.  P.,  The  Psychology  of  St.  Albert 
the  Great,  (doctoral  dissertation,  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
1934);  T.  M.  Schwertner,  O.  P.,  St.  Albert  the  Great,  (Milwaukee: 
Bruce,  1932),  pp.  251  ff.  Interesting  also  in  this  regard,  though  it  is 
not  detailed  on  the  matter,  is  P.  Mandonnet’s  article,  ‘‘Albert  le 
Grand,”  in  Dictionnaire  de  theologie  catholique  (Paris,  1903),  t.  I.  A, 


a  notable  passage  which  I  shall  cite  later.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  scholarly  work  on  the  psychology  of  St.  Albert,2 
Dr.  Schneider,  although  conservative,  has  certainly  not 
upheld  the  accepted  view:  while  Father  Roland-Gosselin3 4 
and  Professor  Pegis4  have  called  attention  to  Albert’s 
un- Aristotelian  and  un-Thomistic  teaching  on  several  im¬ 
portant  points.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  definitive  study, 
the  established  opinion  has  persisted:  Albert  continues  to 
be  thought  of  generally  as  the  little-known  and  somewhat 
unoriginal  preceptor  of  a  much  greater  pupil. 

Intellectualism  of  St.  Albert 
The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  not  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  like  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of 
St.  Albert,  but  simply  to  indicate  certain  general  facts 
that  seem  to  make  the  traditional  evaluation  of  that  phi¬ 
losophy  untenable.  Before  taking  up  more  specific  items, 
we  might  consider  briefly  St.  Albert’s  attitude  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  was  of  considerable  interest  to  his  contempora- 

cc.  666-74. 

2  A.  Schneider,  “Die  Psycologie  Alberts  des  Grossen,"  Beitrdge, 
1906. 

3  Le  “De  ente  et  essentia "  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin  (Le  Saulchoir,  Kain, 
1926),  pp.  89  ff.  and  172  ff. 

4  A.  C.  Pegis,  St.  Thomas  and  the  Problem  of  the  Soul  in  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Century  (Toronto,  1934),  chap,  iii  and  especially  p.  120. 
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ries:  the  relation,  that  is,  between  philosophy  and  theology, 
or,  more  generally,  between  reason  and  revelation. 

In  a  recent  provocative  article  in  Blackfriars ,5  the 
learned  Dominican,  Father  Chenu,  has  pointed  to  St. 
Albert’s  intellectualism  as  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
this  vigorous  personality.  “Intellectual’’  is  a  high  word 
when  applied  to  a  philosopher;  nor  do  I  believe  that  St. 
Albert  fully  merits  the  praise.  Father  Chenu  has,  it  is 
true,  insisted  particularly  on  St.  Albert's  approach  to  the 
natural  sciences;  and  here  certainly  the  great  Doctor  is 
entirely  worthy  of  the  high  place  given  to  him  by  Thorn¬ 
dike,  Sarton,  and  other  historians  of  science.  But  in  a 
wider  sense,  Albert  is  no  unqualified  proponent  of  the 
autonomy  of  reason,  even  if  the  phrase  be  taken  in  a  good 
Christian  sense.  Although  he  realizes  the  necessity  of 
meeting  on  purely  philosophical  grounds  those  opponents 
who  do  not  accept  the  authority  of  the  saints,6  yet  his 
general  attitude  is  one  of  caution  and  mistrust  towards 
reason  (ratio)  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals:  for  instance, 
Albert  remarks  that  the  errors  of  the  heretical  Arius  are 
traceable  to  his  too-great  reliance  on  philosophy.7  The¬ 
ology  does  not  even  have  a  common  ground  with  philoso¬ 
phy  (non  communicat  in  principiis) ;  it  is  a  science  distinct¬ 
ly  above  reason  because  its  sources  are  faith  and  inspira¬ 
tion.8  Indeed,  when  speaking  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Creed,  Credo  in  unum  Deum,  St.  Albert  remarks  that  the 
unum  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  unum  which  reason  arrives 
at  by  analysis  ( resolvens) ,  “.  .  .  .  for  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  an  article  [of  faith];  because  an  article  deals  with  that 
which  faith  teaches  but  reason  contradicts .”9  An  analysis 
of  such  passages  shows,  however,  that  St.  Albert  has  no 
fear  that  reason  may  destroy  faith  or  its  doctrines:  faith, 
enshrined  in  the  science  of  theology,  is  simply  and  wholly 
independent  of  any  human  device,  and  the  ideal  of  the  sup¬ 
plementary  functions  of  the  two  disciplines  is  not  yet  clearly 
envisioned. 

This  position — entirely  comprehensible  if  we  consider 
the  background  and  influences  against  which  St.  Albert 
had  to  contend— has  some  interesting  consequences.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  question  as  to  what  elements  are  re¬ 
quired  in  this  life  for  a  knowledge  of  truth  ( verum  scitum) . 
St.  Albert  enumerates  the  four  natural  elements  which 
would  be  postulated  by  all  philosophers  of  the  day,  and 
proceeds  to  this  discussion: 

Hence  some  Philosophers  have  maintained  that  these  elements  suffice 
for  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  which  comes  under  the  scope  of 

8  Blackfriars,  XIX  (1938),  5-15. 

6  Summa  Theologiae  II,  tr.  I,  q.  4,  mem.  3  (vol.  32,  p.  109  b) :  Sed 
quia  hi  auctoritates  Sanctorum  non  recipiunt,  philosophice  disputan- 
dum  est  contra  eos. — All  citations  are  to  the  following:  Augustus 
Borgnet,  Alberti  Magni  Opera  Omnia  (Paris:  Vives,  1890-99;  38  vv. 
in  4°) . 

7  In  Evangelium  sec.  Joan,  Expositio,  c.  1  (24,  32  b) :  Quia  causa 
erroris  Arii  (uit,  quod  nimis  philosophiae  inhaerebat. 

8  In  XI  Meta.,  tr.  II,  c.  21  (6,  645  b — 646  a);  ibid.,  tr.  Ill,  c.  7 

(686b-687a) . 

9  Comm,  in  Dionysii  de  Coel.  Hierarch.,  c.  4,  num.  2,  dub.,  ad  4m 

(14,  105a):  ....  cum  articulus  sit  de  eo  quod  (ides  arguit,  et  ratio 

contradicit. 

10  In  I  Sent.,  d.  II,  a.  5  Sol.  (25,  59  b-60  a) :  ....  dicimus  quod  in 

anima  ad  hoc  quod  accipiat  scientiam  veritatis  exiguntur  quatuor 

. Unde  quidam  Philosophi  dixerunt,  quod  ista  sufficerent  ad  cog- 


reason.  But  we  must  say  rather  that  the  light  of  the  intellectus  agens 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  except  through  the  application  of  the  light  of 
the  uncreated  intellect,  just  as  the  sun’s  ray  is  applied  to  the  ray  of 
the  star.10 * 

Or  consider  the  principle  of  the  philosophers  (Albert 
traces  it  ultimately  to  Aristotle)  that  ab  uno  simplici  non 
procedit  nisi  unum.  St.  Albert  believes  in  the  philosophic 
validity  of  the  principle;  but  to  establish  it  beyond  all 
cavil,  he  has  recourse  to  the  authority  of  Dionysius.  In 
the  light  of  all  this,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  discover 
more  than  a  trace  of  mysticism  in  St.  Albert.  His  ordinary 
authorities  in  theology  are  those  accepted  by  all  the 
Schoolmen — Dionysius,  Augustine,  the  Greek  Fathers, 
Peter  Lombard— but  there  is  evident  a  certain  affinity  with 
the  Victorines,  whom  he  quotes  frequently.11 

St.  Albert  and  the  Text  of  Aristotle 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  western  world  owed 
much  to  St.  Albert  for  his  labor  in  assembling  and  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Aristotelian  corpus.  There  are  familiar 
passages  in  which  Albert  mentions  his  efforts  to  make 
Aristotle  “intelligible  to  the  Latins,’’  and  to  furnish  the 
brethren  of  his  order  with  a  complete  treatise  on  natural 
philosophy.12  It  would,  however,  be  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  St.  Albert  was  himself  in  any  way  a  critical  judge  of 
the  material  that  came  into  his  hands.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  he  does  note  divergences  in  the  translations  of 
Aristotle  made  from  Greek  and  Arabian  sources,  and 
remarks  that  the  Greek  versions  are  usually  more  relia¬ 
ble;13  and  there  is  the  oft-quoted  phrase  about  his  having 
to  seek  per  diversas  mundi  regiones  for  different  works 
of  Aristotle.14  But  all  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the  truth 
that  Albert  was  for  the  most  part  incautious  with  his 
sources  both  as  a  textual  critic  and  as  an  historian;  and 
in  this  I  am  judging  him  not  by  modern  standards,  but  by 
what  was  actually  accomplished  in  these  fields  by  his  con¬ 
temporary,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Albert  accepts  as  genu¬ 
ine  productions  of  Aristotle  a  number  of  works,  the  Neo- 
Platonic  character  of  which  should  have  stamped  them  as 
spurious  for  any  careful  student  of  the  Greek  philosopher. 
Chief  among  these  pseudo-Aristotelian  sources,  and  one 
upon  which  St.  Albert  draws  most  heavily,  is  the  Liber  de 
Causis.  St.  Thomas  comments  on  this  same  work,  but 
indicates  clearly  its  un-Aristotelian  character.15 *  But  in 
addition  to  the  Liber  de  Causis,  St.  Albert  has  great  faith 
in  a  work  that  is  still  unknown  to  us,  the  De  Natura 
Deorum  (“which  is  a  part  of  first  philosophy,  and  the 

nitionem  veri  quod  est  sub  ratione.  Sed  aliter  dicendum,  scilicet,  quod 
lux  intellectus  agentis  non  sufficit  per  se,  nisi  per  applicationem  lucis 
intellectus  increati,  sicut  applicatur  radius  solis  ad  radium  stellae. 

11  On  this  point  cf.  Erdmann,  History  o[  Philosophy;  Trans,  by 
W.  S.  Hough  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1922),  I,  400. 

12  In  I  Phys.,  tr.  I,  c.  1  (3,  2a  and  lab). 

13  In  I  de  Anima,  tr.  I,  c.  4,  text-com.  8  (5,  124a). 

14  De  Mineralibus  III,  tr.  I,  c.  1  (5,  59b). 

15  Liber  unicus  de  Causis,  lect.  I,  especially:  In  arabico  vero  in - 
venitur  hie  liber,  qui  apud  Latinos  de  Causis  dicitur,  quern  constat  ab 
arabico  esse  translatum,  et  in  graeco  penitus  non  haberi.  Unde  vide- 
tur  ab  aliquo  philosophorum  arabum  ex  praedicto  libro  Proculi  [sic] 
excerptus  ....  Note  that  since  Albert  also  cites  Proclus  in  the  Summa 
Theologiae,  he  had  all  the  evidence  against  the  Liber  de  Causis  which 
St.  Thomas  used. 

St.  Albert  seems  at  times  to  be  uncertain  about  the  authorship  even 
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work  of  Aristotle”16),  and  in  the  still  more  unlikely 
Epistola  de  principio  universi  esse.17 

The  same  stricture  may  be  applied  to  Albert’s  use  of 
other  sources.  For  example,  in  the  same  early  work,  the 
Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  St. 
Albert  in  one  place  uses  the  pseudo-Augustinian  tract  De 
Spiritu  et  Anima  as  a  genuine  source,  and  in  another  pas¬ 
sage  admits  that  it  is  probably  not  Augustine’s  at  all.18 
At  the  very  end  of  his  life  this  confusion  is  still  present; 
for  in  the  Summa  Theologiae  the  De  Spiritu  et  Anima  is 
at  least  once  ascribed  definitely  to  Augustine,  while  at 
other  times  there  is  an  element  of  doubt.19  St.  Thomas’ 
rejection  of  the  work  is  decisive.20  As  for  the  history  of 
philosophy,  a  handbook  of  misinformation  on  the  subject 
might  be  compiled  from  Albert’s  writings.  The  errors,  too, 
are  often  such  as  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  reference 
to  Aristotle’s  treatment  of  Greek  philosophy  in  the  Physics 
and  Metaphysics .21  For  some  reason,  perhaps  because 
there  was  a  good  bit  of  apocryphal  matter  to  be  had  in 
Apuleius  and  other  authors,  Socrates  is  made  responsible 
for  a  number  of  quasi-philosophical  doctrines  which  Albert 
cannot  trace  to  a  more  immediate  source.  The  ingenuous 
gravity  with  which  St.  Albert  records  episodes  and  re¬ 
marks  from  the  lives  of  great  men  is  not  the  least  remark¬ 
able  manifestation  of  an  unusual  character. 

It  should  be  evident  that  these  remarks  are  not  intro¬ 
duced  with  any  carping  intent.  Albert’s  actual  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  an  editor  and  commentator  are  sufficiently  re¬ 
markable  to  place  him  among  the  leading  exponents  of 
Aristotelian  studies  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But  from 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  task,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  was  a  life  exceptionally  full  of  external  activity, 
we  might  legitimately  infer  that  St.  Albert  was  not  too 
critical  in  his  selection  of  material:  and  the  inference  is 
abundantly  substantiated  by  the  text.  I  believe  the  point 
should  be  insisted  on  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  St. 
Albert. 

St.  Albert  and  Aristotle 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  philosophy  of  St.  Albert 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Aristotle  should  ask 
themselves  whether  one  who  found  only  pure  Aristotelian- 
ism  in  such  obviously  Neo-Platonic  sources  as  the  Liber  de 
Causis  and  others  upon  which  St.  Albert  relied,  could 
have  had  any  adequate  understanding  of  Aristotle.  Put  in 

of  the  Liber  de  Causis,  if  we  may  trust  the  reading  of  the  Borgnet 
edition.  The  work  is  ascribed  variously  to  Avicenna  (In  I  de  Coelo  et 
Mundo,  tr.  Ill,  c.  8,  4,  84  a):  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  ( Summa  Theo¬ 
logiae  I,  tr.  V,  q.  23,  mem.  1,  art.  1,  part.  1,  31,  166  a):  and  to  Isaac 
(Summa  de  Creaturis  II,  tr.  I,  q.  60,  a.  1  ad  2m,  35,  517  a).  But  we 
may  be  dealing  with  different  works  under  the  same  title. 

16  In  I  de  Anima,  tr.  II,  c.  6  (5,  153b).  To  be  distinguished  from 
the  Natura  Deorum  of  Cicero,  which  St.  Albert  cites  occasionally. 

17  Summa  Theologiae  I,  tr.  Ill,  q.  18,  mem.  1  (31,  120a). 

18  In  I  Sent.,  d.  Ill,  a.  34  (25,  139  b) :  Augustinus  in  libro  de  Spiritu 
et  anima  .  .  .  :  and  cf.  ibid.,  a.  38  (148  a).  Id.,  d.  VIII,  a.  25,  ad 
2m  (257  b) :  Ad  id  quod  de  libro  de  Spiritu  et  anima  dicitur,  negari 
potest  quod  non  [sic]  est  Augustini,  sed  cujusdam  Gulielmi  cisterciensis 
qui  multa  falsa  dixit. 

19  Summa  Theologiae  II,  tr.  XIII,  q.  70,  mem.  1,  obj.  3a  (33,  20  a) : 
....  Augustinus  dicit  in  libro  de  Spiritu  et  anima  ....  Ibid.  Sol. 
(22b):  ...  .  in  libro  de  Spiritu  et  anima  (qui  Augustini  dicitur)  .  .  .  . 

See  also  Isagoge  in  libros  de  anima,  a.  2  (5,  508). 


this  way,  the  question  seems  rather  naive;  for  we  have 
come  to  accept  the  familiar  commentaries  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  representative  of  an  inevitable  interpretation 
which  Aristotle  received  during  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
one  has  only  to  think  of  the  exotic  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  Arabs — who  considered  themselves  and  were 
considered  by  St.  Albert  to  be  leading  Peripatetici— to 
realize  that  Aristotle,  read  in  a  Neo-Platonic  milieu,  can 
yield  something  quite  un-Aristotelian.  What  confuses  the 
issue  here  is  that  Albert  actually  makes  a  good  deal  of 
Aristotle.  He  gives  him  first  place  among  the  philosophers, 
and  thinks  him  especially  valuable  as  furnishing  a  com¬ 
plete  course  in  natural  philosophy.  In  their  ultimate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  philosophy,  however,  Albert 
and  Aristotle  have  more  of  resemblance  than  of  funda¬ 
mental  similarity — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Albert 
has  appropriated  Aristotle’s  entire  philosophic  vocabulary. 
The  text  of  St.  Albert  shows  on  careful  examination  that 
the  common  Aristotelian  phrases  everywhere  present— 
actus  et  potentia,  intellectus  possibilis,  materia  et  forma, 
et  al. — simply  do  not  have  their  original  Aristotelian 
meaning. 

What  I  have  said  here  requires  textual  proof;  but  in 
the  present  limitations  it  is  possible  to  cite  only  one  capital 
instance.  The  passage  is  familiar  in  which  Aristotle  asserts 
that  the  very  esse  of  living  things  is  precisely  vivere;  and 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  at  one  with  the  Greek  philosopher 
on  this  point.22  But  as  St.  Albert  employs  it,  the  principle 
widens:  not  only  is  vivere  viventibus  esse,  and  sentire 
sentientibus  esse,  but  intelligere  intelligentibus  est  esse,23 
a  phrase  that  may  be  set  down  as  a  hallmark  of  the  Alber- 
tinian  ethos  in  philosophy.  The  full  significance  which  St. 
Albert  attaches  to  these  words  becomes  evident  when  he 
juxtaposes  them  to  Aristotle’s  discussion  of  the  life  of 
contemplation  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Ethics.24  Now  what 
Aristotle  says  here  is  simply  that  a  thing  is  most  truly  that 
which  it  is  according  to  its  highest  part;  so  that,  since 
intellect  is  the  supreme  part  of  man,  man  is  especially  man 
by  reason  of  his  intellect.  But  St.  Albert  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  prosaic  interpretation:  what  Aristotle  really 
means  is  that  man,  considered  just  as  man,  is  only  intellect. 
“If  [the  soul]  were  not  the  essential  form  of  man,  man 
would  not  be  man;  and  this  is  why  Aristotle  says  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Ethics  that  man  is  his  intellect.  .  .  ,”25 

20  De  Spirit.  Creat.,  a.  3  ad  6m:  ....  dicendum,  quod  ille  liber 
non  est  Augustini,  nec  est  multum  authenticus  .... 

21  But  it  is  true  in  this  connection,  as  Erdmann  points  out  ( op.  cit., 
p.  409),  that  the  terms  Epicurei  and  Stoici  are  for  Albert  rather  type 
classifications  of  materialists  and  idealists  than  definite  philosophic 
schools. 

22  Aristotle,  De  Anima  II.  4,  415  b  13;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  In  II 
de  An.  lect.  7  (ed.  Pirotta,  no.  319). 

23  See  for  example  In  II  Sent.,  d.  XXVI,  a.  11  Sol.  (27,  467  a): 

.  .  .  ut  dicit  Philosophus,  viventibus  est  esse,  sicut  sentire  est  sentienti¬ 
bus,  et  intelligere  intelligentibus  .  .  .  ;  but  the  texts  on1  this  point  could 
be  multiplied. 

2i  Aristotle,  Ethica  Nichomachea  X.  7. 

25  Summa  Theologiae  II,  tr.  II,  q.  9  Sol.  (32,  104b) :  ....  sic  enim 
nisi  essentialis  forma  esset  hominis,  homo  non  esset  homo:  propter 
quod  dicit  Aristoteles  in  X  Ethicorum,  quod  homo  suus  intellectus 
est  .... 

Cf.,  e.  g.,  De  Morte  et  Vita,  tr.  I,  c.  2  (9,  347  a). 
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The  ultimate  implications  of  this  metaphysical  principle 
may  be  glimpsed  in  such  passages  as  the  following,  which 
is  chosen  from  a  number  at  hand. 

.  .  .  in  our  intuition  [of  God]  there  occurs  an  abundant  flowering 

of  joy  and  pleasure;  [for]  as  the  Philosopher  says  in  his  Ethics,  in 
the  contemplation  of  separated  substances  [our]  nature  burgeons 
forth  in  joy,  and  pleasure  surges  up  (since  pleasure  is  the  operation 
of  a  naturally  free  potency).  And  this  is  the  function  that  is  most 
proper  to  us  according  to  our  human  nature:  for  the  perfection  of 
our  intellect  consists  in  the  contemplation  of  these  [separated]  sub- 
stances.2'5 

A  second  point  bearing  on  St.  Albert’s  relation  to  Aris¬ 
totle  must  be  treated  here,  if  only  briefly.  It  is  a  fact— 
and  one  insisted  on  again  and  again  by  supporters  of  the 
accepted  view— that  Albert  states  plainly  more  than  once 
that  his  own  philosophical  doctrine  is  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  paraphrases  on  Aristotle,  but  rather  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  works.27  In  an  especially  vehement  passage  of  the 
Politics,  Albert  accuses  his  critics  of  bad  faith  because 
they  pretend  to  criticize  him  on  points  of  doctrine  found 
in  libris  physicis.28  Certainly,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  a  study  of  St.  Albert  merely 
from  the  commentaries  on  Aristotle;  but  I  submit  that  the 
principle  has  been  pushed  too  far,  and  that  too  little  cog¬ 
nizance  has  been  taken  of  the  value  of  these  treatises  used 
as  confirmatory  evidence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  accidental  evidence  to  show  that  Albert  is 
sometimes  voicing  his  own  opinions  in  the  commentaries 
and  digressions:  “This  is  my  own  opinion”  is  a  not  infre¬ 
quent  phrase.29  But  beyond  this,  I  would  almost  affirm 
that  in  those  opuscula  philosophica  which  present  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  to  orthodox  interpreters,  as  the  De  Intellectu 
et  Intelligibili  or  the  De  Causis  et  Processu  Universitatis, 
there  is  scarcely  a  doctrine  accredited  to  the  Peripatetics 
which  cannot  be  traced  in  Albert’s  own  theological  works. 
To  deny  this  is  simply  to  close  one’s  eyes  to  the  textual 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  from  the  two  Summae,  and 
from  the  Commentary  on  the  Sentences. 

St.  Albert  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 

The  foregoing  has  perhaps  prepared  the  way  for  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between 
St.  Albert  the  Great  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Here  the 
natural  desire  to  recognize  a  certain  continuity  of  doc¬ 
trine  has  had  some  unfortunate  consequences.  The  differ¬ 
ing  approaches  of  these  two  minds  to  the  problems  of 

26  Comm,  in  Dionysii  de  Coel.  Hierarch.,  c.  3,  num.  3,  dub.  4  Sol. 
(14,  90  a.):  .  ...  in  intuitu  fit  quaedam  superfioritio  gaudii  et  delec- 
tationis,  sicut  Philosophus  in  Ethicis  dicit,  quod  in  speculatione  sub- 
stantiarum  abstractarum  superfloret  natura  gaudio,  et  consurgit  quae¬ 
dam  delectatio,  eo  quod  delectatio  est  operatio  potentiae  secundum 
naturam  non  impeditae,  et  hoc  est  illud  quod  maxime  est  proprium 
nobis  in  eo  quod  homines  sumus:  perfectio  enim  nostri  intellectus  est  in 
speculatione  talium  substantiarum.  .  .  . 

27  A  number  of  such  passages  are  collected  by  Father  Meersseman, 
O.P.,  on  pages  7  and  8  of  his  Introductio  in  Opera  Omina  B.  Alberti 
Magni  (Brugis,  1931). 

28  In  II  Polit.  (8,  803b-804a) . 

29  E.  g.,  In  II  de  Anima,  tr.  I,  c.  7,  t-c  20  (5,  205a):  Ego  autem 
multas  dictarum  opinionum  non  intelligens,  dicendum  puto  esse  cum 
Peripateticis  .  ...  Id.  Ill,  tr.  II,  c.  1,  t-c  2  (330a):  ....  volo  primo 
totam  Aristotelis  scientiam  ....  explanare,  et  tunc  aliorum  Peripateti- 
corum  .  .  .  ,  et  post  hoc  de  Platonis  opinionibus  videre,  et  tunc  demum 
nostram  ponere  opinionem  .... 

30  De  Intellectu  et  Intelligibili,  I,  tr.  I,  c.  1  (9,  478a):  ....  non 


philosophy  may  be  at  least  suggested  by  the  way  in  which 
each  man  studies  the  human  soul.  Why  for  instance  does 
St.  Albert  interrupt  the  natural  order  of  his  philosophical 
opuscula30  to  introduce  a  treatise  De  Intellectu  et  Intelligi¬ 
bili?  The  reason  is  that  some  connecting  link  is  needed 
between  the  De  Anima,  in  which  the  soul  has  been  dealt 
with  simply  in  itself  without  reference  to  the  body,  and 
the  smaller  psychological  treatises  contained  in  the  Parva 
Naturalia,  where  the  soul  is  studied  in  relation  to  those 
passiones  which  it  has  in  common  with  a  corporeal  instru¬ 
ment.31  In  other  words,  the  human  soul  as  St.  Albert 
thinks  of  it  presents  a  twofold  aspect  to  the  philosopher: 
it  may  be  viewed  as  a  separate  substance,  and  then  it  will 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  metaphysician;  or  it 
may  be  viewed  as  a  forma  corporis,  in  which  case  it  is 
studied  by  the  physicist  or  natural  philosopher.32  Now  it 
is  just  here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  inquiry  about 
the  soul,  that  St.  Thomas  differs  sharply  from  St.  Albert. 
Speaking  of  the  possibility  of  Aristotle’s  having  written  a 
De  Intellectu  et  Intelligibili — Albert  merely  says  that  Aris¬ 
totle’s  own  work  has  not  come  into  his  hands — St.  Thomas 
explains  that 

.  .  .  the  intellect  is  not  the  act  of  any  part  of  the  body,  and  it 

cannot  be  considered  by  reference  to  the  body  or  to  a  corporeal  organ. 
It  is  most  concreted  in  the  soul,  and  most  separate  in  separated  sub¬ 
stances:  and  therefore,  apart  from  his  treatise  on  the  soul,  Aristotle 
has  not  left  a  De  Intellectu  et  Intelligibili;  or  at  least,  if  he  did  write 
one,  it  would  not  be  a  part  of  natural  philosophy,  but  would  pertain 
to  the  metaphysician,  in  whose  province  lies  the  consideration  of 
separated  substances.33 

Now  it  is  clear  from  many  other  places  that  St.  Thomas 
believes  the  problems  presented  by  the  human  soul  are 
strictly  the  concern  of  the  natural  philosopher;  the  most 
he  will  allow  to  the  supporters  of  another  view  is  that  if 
any  substance  is  entirely  separate,  it  will  not  come  under 
the  consideration  of  the  physicist.  St.  Albert,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  mark  off  exactly  the  point  beyond  which  the 
philosopher  as  a  physicist  cannot  penetrate  in  his  analysis 
of  the  soul.  Hence  it  is  that  St.  Albert  is  careful  at  all 
times  to  insist  on  a  dual  philosophic  definition  of  the  soul: 
Aristotle’s  first  definition  of  the  soul  as  “act  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  a  body  which  has  life  potentially”  is  correct  but 
incomplete;  it  must  be  supplemented  by  a  second  definition 
which  is  proper  to  the  soul  as  an  independent  substance.34 
Certainly  St.  Thomas  must  have  had  the  teaching  of  St. 

tenuimus  in  exsequendo  libros  ordinem  quern  praelibavimus  in  proemiis 
nostris,  ubi  divisionem  librorum  naturalium  posuimus.  The  treatise 
does  not  occupy  its  intended  place  in  the  Borqnet  arranqement. 

31  Ibid.,  479  ab. 

32  Summa  de  Creaturis  II,  q.  2,  a.  1  Sol.  (35,  12  ab) :  ....  anima 

est  in  duplici  consider atione,  scilicet  rationis,  et  rei . Rei  autem 

duobus  modis,  scilicet  secundum  quod  habet  esse  in  natura,  et  sic  est 
in  consideratione  naturalis  Philosophi:  et  secundum  quod  est  sub¬ 
stantia  non  comparata  ad  corpus  generabile  et  corruptibile,  et  sic 
considerat  de  ipsa  primus  Philosophus. 

33  In  Aristotelis  de  Sensu  et  Sensato,  lect.  1 :  ....  intellectus  quidem 
nullius  partis  corporis  actus  est,  ut  probatur  tertio  de  Anima;  unde 
non  potest  considerari  per  concretionem,  vel  applicationem  ad  corpus 
vel  ad  aliquod  organum  corporeum.  Maxima  enim  concretio  ejus  est 
in  anima;  summa  autem  ejus  abstractio  est  in  substantiis  separatis.  Et 
ideo  praeter  librum  de  Anima  Aristoteles  non  fecit  librum  de  intellectu 
et  intelligibili:  vel  si  fecisset,  non  pertineret  ad  scientiam  Naturalem, 
sed  magis  ad  metaphysicum,  cujus  est  considerare  de  substantiis 
separatis. 

34  This  point  is  so  clear  in  the  De  Anima  and  in  those  portions  of 
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Albert  in  mind  when  he  added  a  special  article  to  his 
treatment  of  the  soul  in  the  Summa  Theologica:  Whether 
there  is  in  man  any  form  besides  the  intellective  soul.35 
And  St.  Albert  was  really  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  own  position  when,  in  extreme  old  age,  he 
undertook  the  composition  of  a  Summa  of  his  own.36 

Unfortunately  the  restrictions  of  the  present  article  do 
not  permit  a  more  extended  development  of  this  important 
question.  But  I  would  assert,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  to  judge  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  not  a  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Albert,  but  rather  a  departure  from  it 
on  precisely  those  points  which  are  most  vital  to  any 
philosophy.  Thomas  indeed  takes  much  from  St.  Albert; 
but  the  revolutionary  character  of  his  own  thought  is 
clear  from  his  very  earliest  works.  Especially  is  he  at  the 
very  antipodes  from  St.  Albert  in  his  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  being.  To  look  for  the  Thomistic  distinction  be¬ 
tween  essence  and  existence  in  St.  Albert  is  simply  to 
misconceive  the  latter’s  position.  Albert  has  no  adequate 
conception  of  “existence”  as  St.  Thomas  uses  the  term; 
he  sometimes  employs  esse  and  essentia  as  exact  equiva¬ 
lents,37  but  essentia  is  always  the  significant  word.  For 
Albert  defines  essentia  as  id  cujus  actus  est  esse;  and  esse  is 
precisely  the  emanation,  the  overflowing,  the  irradiation 
of  form  or  essence.38  St.  Albert  expresses  his  meaning 
with  great  clarity  in  a  striking  simile  borrowed  from  St. 
Anselm. 

"Essence”  taken  in  the  abstract  is  formally  simple,  and  is  the  cause 

of  being . And  so  Anselm  says  in  his  Monologion  that 

essentia,  esse,  and  ens  differ  in  the  same  manner  as  lux,  luce  re,  and 
lucens.  Thus  essence  is  that  by  which  a  thing  is  formally,  and  esse 
is  the  act  of  essence  in  that  which  is;  while  "that  which  is"  is  the  being 
thus  concreted.39 

As  a  final  word  on  the  subject  of  Albert’s  relation  to 
St.  Thomas,  I  reproduce  the  remarkable  statement  of 
Professor  Gilson,  written  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Fur¬ 
ther  investigations  on  the  text  of  St.  Albert  since  that  time 
have  confirmed  his  belief  in  all  important  details. 

To  make  our  own  position  clear,  we  do  not  believe  that  Albert  the 
Great  ever  was  Thomistic,  either  before  or  during  or  after  the  life¬ 
time  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  life  falling  within  the  limits  of  Albert’s 

the  two  Summae  dealing  with  the  soul  that  more  explicit  references 
need  not  be  given  here. 

35  S.  T.  I.  76.4. 

36  For  St.  Albert’s  general  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  soul, 
see  Pegis,  op.  cit.  The  more  particular  questions  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture,  operation,  and  faculties  of  the  soul  are  too  involved  for  the 
present  article.  I  only  remark  here  that  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Father  Reilly  on  this  subject  (op.  cit.)  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  fully  proved.  It  is  not  evident  that  the  intellectus  possibilis  is 
the  true  "form”  of  man;  nor  is  the  abstractive  process  as  described 
by  St.  Albert  the  abstraction  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

37  A  good  example  of  Albert's  loose  usage  of  the  various  terms 
pertaining  to  “being"  is  the  following  (Comm,  in  Dionysii  de  Myst. 
Theol.,  c.  5,  dub.,  obj.  2  (14,  859  b);  .  .  .  .  sicut  dicit  Boetius,  “Esse 
soli  Deo  convenit:’’  ergo  essentia  vel  ens  verius  de  Deo  dicitur  quam 
de  creaturis,  etc. 

38  To  cite  but  one  text  from  many  equally  cogent:  Forma  enim 
proprie  loquendo  est  essentia  quae  quando  habita  fuerit  per  motum  in 
materia,  tunc  constituit  speciem  secundum  esse  in  rebus  naturalibus. 
Dico  autem,  quod  ipsa  est  proprie  loquendo  in  se  essentia,  quia  ejus 
actus  et  effectus  et  operatio  propria  in  materia  est  esse  actuate  com¬ 
posite  quod  fluit  ab  essentia  quae  est  forma  rei,  sicut  lumen  fluit  a 
luce  .  .  .  (In  II  Phys.,  tr.  II,  c.  2;  3,  120a.)— St.  Thomas  also  defines 


own.  But  this  assertion  is  without  validity  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  proof;  and  we  offer  it  only  by  way  of  indication.40 

Conclusion 

If  St.  Albert  fails  ultimately  as  a  metaphysician,  his 
failure  is  due  not  to  any  lack  of  ability  for  synthesis,  as 
has  been  argued,  but  rather  to  an  abortive  effort  to  fuse 
into  one  system  a  number  of  philosophic  positions  that 
are  quite  incompatible.  In  his  treatment  of  matter,  Albert 
attempts  to  be  faithful  to  both  Aristotle  and  Augustine; 
he  safeguards  the  postulates  of  faith  by  making  the  intel¬ 
lectus  agens  a  distinct  faculty  for  each  human  being,  but 
employs  all  the  Arabian  speculations  which  treated  it  as 
a  separated  substance;  he  takes  matter  and  form  as  the 
principles  of  corporeal  substances  after  Aristotle,  at  the 
same  time  relying  implicitly  on  Botheius’  dictum,  omne  esse 
ex  [ orma  est.  In  the  philosophy  of  St.  Albert,  Aristotelian, 
Neo-Platonic,  Arabian,  Jewish,  and  patristic  sources  are 
all  represented,  and  all  exert  considerable  influence;  so 
that  Father  Roland-Gosselin’s  summary  of  St.  Albert’s 
character  as  a  philosopher  is  quite  just,  although  the  last 
statement  may  be  questioned. 

Albert  the  Great  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  great  spirits  who, 
open  to  every  influence,  of  a  tenacious  memory,  and  incapable  of 
forgetting  or  giving  up  a  single  idea,  find  it  impossible  just  because 
of  their  universality  and  fidelity  to  unify  their  thought.41 

If  the  results  of  this  article  are  in  the  main  negative, 
the  reason  is  certainly  not  that  we  would  depreciate  St. 
Albert  as  a  constructive  thinker.  Rather  is  it  our  belief 
that  errors  in  the  interpretation  of  Albert’s  philosophy 
have  resulted  from  the  disregard  by  commentators  of  a 
complete  and  wholly  consonant  metaphysic  that  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  his  entire  thought.  But  the  approach  to  St. 
Albert’s  positive  doctrine  requires  a  new  orientation,  to¬ 
wards  which  these  remarks  may  be  some  slight  contribu¬ 
tion.  Inasmuch  as  any  generic  classification  is  possible, 
Albert  must  be  placed  in  the  Augustinian-Neo-Platonic 
tradition  of  thought;  nor  is  his  Neo- Platonism  less  evident¬ 
ly  such  because  it  came  to  him  through  the  Arabs.  Despite 
his  frequent  criticism  of  Avicenna,  St.  Albert  exhibits 
fundamentally  an  affinity  to  the  latter  which  no  contact 
with  Aristotle  could  entirely  overcome. 

essentia  as  id  cujus  actus  est  esse;  but  here  there  is  evidently  no  sug¬ 
gestion  that  esse  is  an  emanation  of  essentia.  The  emphasis  of  the 
text  is  on  the  distinction  between  essentia,  subsistentia,  and  substantia. 
In  I  Sent.,  d.  23,  1.1:  Unde  dico,  quod  essentia  dicitur  cujus  actus 
est  esse,  subsistentia  cujus  actus  est  subsistere,  substantia  cujus  actus 
est  substare. 

39  In  I  Sent.,  d.  VIII,  a.  5  (25,  227  b) :  Essentia  autem  abstracte 
dicitur  formaliter  simplex,  et  faciens  esse.  .  .  .  Et  sic  dicit  Anselmus 
in  Monologio,  quod  sicut  differunt  lux,  luce  re,  et  lucens,  ita  differunt 
essentia,  esse,  et  ens.  Et  sic  essentia  est  quo  formaliter  res  est,  et 
esse  est  actus  ejus  quern  habet  in  eo  quod  est:  id  autem  quod  est,  est 
ipsum  ens  concretum. 

40  Etiennfe  Gilson,  "Pourquoi  saint  Thomas  a  critique  saint  Augus¬ 
tin,"  Archives  d’Histoire  doctrinale  et  litter aire  du  Moyen  Age,  1926- 
27,  pp.  5-127:  Pour  ne  point  celer  notre  opinion,  disons  que  nous  ne 

pensons  pas . [que]  Albert  le  Grand  [a]  jamais  ete  thomiste,  ni 

avant,  ni  pendant,  ni  apres  saint  Thomas  d'Aquin,  dont  la  vie  tient 
a  I’interieur  des  limites  de  la  sienne  .  .  .  ;  mais  cette  affirmation  reste 
denuee  de  valeur  tant  quelle  ne  s’accompagne  pas  de  ses  preuves  et 
nous  ne  la  presentons,  par  suite,  qua  titre  de  simple  indication.  It 
is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  works  of  St.  Albert  still  in  manuscript  will 
force  us  to  revise  our  estimate  of  his  metaphysical  doctrine. 

41  Op.  cit.,  p.  184. 
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The  enormous  progress  made  by  modern  mathematicians 
has  rendered  more  indispensable  than  ever  before  the 
philosophic  study  of  first  principles  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  which  alone  can  provide  a  rational  account  of 
the  true  nature  of  mathematical  abstraction  and  the  mental 
objects  which  it  considers.  ...  2  - — Jacques  Maritain 
HUS  does  Jacques  Maritain  propose  a  problem  to  the 
mathematically-minded  philosopher  which  mathe¬ 
maticians  themselves  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize.  In¬ 
deed,  within  recent  years  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  by  various  schools  of  mathematical  thought  to  or¬ 
ganize  in  a  systematic  fashion  the  several  approaches  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem.1 2 3 4  Naturally,  however,  not  all 
have  met  with  unqualified  success.  And  this  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  for  the  problem  has  perplexed  mathematicians  and 
philosophers  since  man  began  to  philosophize.  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  searched  into  the  nature  of  number 
just  as  Hilbert  and  Brouwer  are  doing  today— and,  as 
posterity  may  judge,  with  equal  success  (or  failure!) 

To  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘‘mathematics’’  might  appear  to  be  the  natural  and  logical 
procedure.  But  in  view  of  the  extremely  controversial 
nature  of  this  question  and  the  great  divergence  of  opin¬ 
ion,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  discussion  will 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  While  it  is  quite  obvious 
to  most  mathematicians  that,  according  to  its  formal  ob¬ 
ject,  mathematics  is  a  hypothetico-deductive 4  science,  still 
the  material  object  of  the  science  has  not  been  accurately 

1  This  paper  was  presented  to  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  February  25,  1939,  under  the  title  On 
the  Foundations  of  Mathematics. 

2  An  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward, 
1933),  p.  164. 

3  Necessarily  omitting  details,  we  may,  in  general,  characterize 
these  efforts  as  follows: 

The  postulational  school  believes  that  the  establishment  of  different 
sets  of  postulates  for  the  various  mathematical  sciences  is  possible. 
The  consistency  of  these  various  sets  of  postulates  is  obtained  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  concrete  interpretations  which  satisfy  all  the  postulates. 

The  logical  school  aims  at  formulating  a  symbolic  logic  as  the 
foundation  of  all  mathematics,  believing  that  mathematics  is  a 
specialized  form  of  logic. 

The  formalist  school  begins  with  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  certain 
pre-logical  and  pre-mathematical  symbols  and  formalizes  the  structure 
of  mathematics  (i.  e„  makes  it  conform  to  certain  rules  of  procedure 
with  these  symbols).  This  school  hopes  to  make  mathematical  proofs 
rigorous. 

The  intuitionist  school  holds  that  a  precise  statement  of  admissible 
fundamental  concepts  and  elementary  propositions  is  impossible,  but 
that  to  build  up  a  mathematical  system  one  must  rely  on  the  mathe¬ 
matical  intuition  which,  once  trained,  can  work  independently  of 
experience. 

4  In  the  sense  that  if  there  is  any  actuality  satisfying  the  funda¬ 
mental  assumptions,  then  certain  conclusions  may  be  asserted  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Some  would  like  to  conclude  from  the  hypothetico-deduc¬ 

tive  nature  of  mathematics  that  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  proposi¬ 
tion  is  dependent  on  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  proposition. 
This  is  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  its  hypothetical  nature.  In  a 

very  precise  sense  the  truth  of  a  hypothetical  proposition — e.  g.,  If  P, 
then  Q — is  absolute.  As  John  Toohey  wrote:  "In  laying  down  this 
proposition  [If  M  is  P,  and  S  is  M,  then  S  is  P],  we  assert  that  the 


defined  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  variety  of  opinion 
concerning  the  scope  of  this  field  of  knowledge  will  suffice 
to  indicate  this  point.  For  example: 

Mathematics  is  the  science  in  which  one  never  thinks  of  a  definite 
sort  of  subject  matter  nor  fails  to  know  that  what  one  asserts  is 
logically  true.  - — Keyser 

Mathematik  ist  identisch  mit  dem  exakten  Teil  unseres  Denkens. 
(Mathematics  is  identical  with  the  exact  element  of  our  thought.) 

—Brouwer 

Mathematics  is  the  science  of  all  propositions  of  the  form,  p  im¬ 
plies  q.  —Russell 

Mathematique  est  la  connaissance  de  la  Quantite  comme  telle,  selon 
les  relations  d'ordre  et  de  mesure,  qui  lui  sont  propres.  (Mathematics 
is  the  science  of  quantity  as  such,  according  to  the  relations  of  order 
and  measure,  which  are  proper  to  it.)  — Maritain 

To  attempt  a  definition  in  face  of  such  divergence  would 
necessitate  too  lengthy  treatment.  Therefore  this  discus¬ 
sion,  not  pretending  to  be  definitive  or  exhaustive,  will 
be  limited  to  these  two  questions:  How  can  mathematical 
concepts  be  legitimately  formed?  and — What  is  the  nature 
of  these  concepts? 

1.  Origin  of  Mathematical  Concepts 

In  a  previous  article5  we  outlined  a  scheme  for  the  origin 
of  the  concepts  of  mathematics  which  seems  adequate  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem  concerning  the  origin  of  these 
concepts.  It  is  repeated  here  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

1.  The  intellect  by  its  abstractive6  operation  obtains  from  the 
sensible  plane  characteristics  which  are  essentially  mathematical. 
(Here  there  might  be  some  difficulty,  for  all  are  not  in  agreement  as 
to  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  mathematical  objects:  but  at  least  each 
one  could  abstract  such  notes  as  he  considers  mathematical.) 

2.  Then  the  mathematician  may  combine  these  notes  in  various  ways 
to  obtain  the  starting  points  or  fundamental  axioms  of  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics,  taking  care  that  they  are  compatible.  .  .  . 

proposition  itself  is  true,  but  we  do  not  assert  that  any  of  its  clauses 
is  true.  When  we  say  that  a  given  hypothetical  proposition  is  true, 
we  equivalently  say  that  its  consequent  is  valid.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  truth  of  a  hypothetical  proposition  and  the  validity  of  its  conse¬ 
quent  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  validity 
without  truth.”  — "Schiller’s  Attack  on  Formal  Logic,"  The  Modern 
Schoolman,  XVI  (1938-9),  18. 

The  application  of  any  mathematical  system  to  reality  brings  out 
another  distinct  problem.  As  Dr.  Hoenen  has  recently  written:  “Tale 
systema  axiomaticum,  non-contradictorium,  non  sine  pluribus  attingit 
hoc  objectum;  ut  applicatio  fiat,  videtur  redire  totum  problema  classi - 
cum  de  transitu  ex  datis  inexactis  ( et  forte  contingentibus )  ad 
scientiam  exact  am  et  necessariam."  ■ — “De  Philosophia  Scholastica 
Cognitionis  Geometricae,”  Gregorianum,  XIX,  512. 

5  "The  Schools  of  Thought  in  Modern  Mathematics,”  Thought, 
XII,  236-37. 

6  Abstraction,  in  the  Scholastic  theory  of  knowledge,  is  an  operation 
by  which  the  intellect  expresses  to  itself  the  essence  of  a  thing  whilst 
ignoring  those  determinations  of  it  which  make  it  such  and  such  a 
particular  thing.  With  respect  to  mathematics,  Dr.  Hoenen  has  noted 
recently: 

“Et  ipsae  formae  mathematicae,  ut  videtur,  nec  poterant  in  sensi - 
bilibus  nonnisi  imperfecte  participari.  Aristotelcs  tenebat  ’mathematica’ 
haberi  per  abstractionem  a  datis  sensitivis,  turn  quoad  notiones  turn 
quoad  prima  principia,  quae  et  ipsa  per  inductionem  quamdam 
cognosci  dicuntur.  Non  utique  ita,  ut  iudicium  mentis  tantum  redderet 
ea  quae  sensus  referunt,  sed,  sicut  in  abstractione  idearum  ex  datis 
sensitivis  habetur  operatio  intellectus  agentis,  ita  quoque  in  origine 
eorum  iudiciorum,  quae  sunt  principia  prima,  habetur  similis  operatio, 
quae  sensum  transcendit  et  naturam  attingit;  in  datis  imaginationis 
ipsa  mens  veto  intuitu  mentali  naturas  inspicit.’’- — “De  Philosophia 
Scholastica  Cognitionis  Geometricae,"  Gregorianum,  XIX,  503. 
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3.  These  notes  may  also  be  given  an  extended  analogical  meaning, 
thereby  making  possible  schemes  of  mathematical  treatment  which 
are  verifiable  not  directly,  but  only  analogically1  in  the  imaginative 
intuition.  Such  systems  will  then  not  have  a  literal  interpretation,  for 
example,  in  mathematical  physics,  but  only  an  operational  or  analogi¬ 
cal  significance  which,  however,  will  not  be  without  value. 

With  such  a  basic  plan  it  appears  that  we  will  be  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  epistemological  explanation  of  the 
fundamental  points  upon  which  a  sound  theory  of  mathe¬ 
matics  can  be  built.  And,  unless  we  give  the  origin  a  firm 
basis,  the  upper  structure,  be  it  postulational,  logical ,  in - 
tuitionist,  or  formalist,  is  nothing  more  than  an  empty  shell, 
a  highly  complicated  edifice  without  a  foundation.  What 
Pierre  Hoenen  has  remarked  in  regard  to  the  formalist  pro¬ 
gram  may  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  the  logical  and 
postulational  schemes  of  the  foundations  of  mathematics: 
Axiomatics  “has  failed  as  a  foundation  for  science,  and  has 
not  even  attempted  to  explain  the  origin.  Axiomatics  as  a 
theory  of  knowledge  of  first  principles  is  utterly  worth¬ 
less.”7 8  In  the  present  section  of  this  paper  we  are  offering 
an  explanation  of  this  origin.  Then,  given  an  epistemo¬ 
logical  basis,  we  may  proceed  legitimately  and  safely  to 
the  development  of  the  analytic  theories. 

Dependence  Upon  Sensible  Phenomena 

Examining  the  first  point  of  the  scheme  outlined  above, 
one  might  inquire  whether  we  hold  an  intimate  scientific 
dependence  of  mathematics  upon  experimental  phenomena. 
Obviously  such  a  naive  position,  besides  being  contrary 
to  fact,  would  serve  to  destroy  a  large  part  of  modern 
mathematics. 

For  mathematics,  experience  has  only  a  pre-scientific  function,  in  the 
sense  that  if  we  have  never  seen  a  ball  or  a  stick  we  could  not  have 
formed  the  notion  of  a  circle  or  of  a  straight  line;  if  we  had  never 
counted  on  our  fingers  the  parts  of  a  concrete  whole  we  should  never 
have  formed  the  idea  of  number.  But  once  in  possession  of  the 
notions,  thanks  to  the  abstracting  power  of  the  intellect,  they  present 
in  themselves  objects  of  thought  independent  of  experience,  so  inde¬ 
dependent  of  experience  that  we  can  generalize  analogically  from 
them,  de-ballasting  them  of  that  very  intuitive  scheme  in  which  they 
were  first  made  manifest.9 

This,  we  believe,  presents  the  more  correct  view.  The 
mathematical  entity  is  not  simply  an  extension  to  the  con¬ 
ceptual  order  of  the  concrete,  actually  existing  reality 
which  by  suggestion  made  possible  its  being.10 *  It  is  some¬ 

7  By  analogical  foundation  we  mean  the  analogous  extension  of  an 
idea  obtained  directly '—the  extension,  for  example,  required  to  set  up 
non-Euclidean  or  non-Archimedian  systems.  These  analogous  exten¬ 
sions  can  scarcely  be  represented  in  our  imaginative  intuition,  at  least, 
in  its  present  dispensation.  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  the 
concept  of  number  can  be  applied  to  the  cardinal  numbers  of  the  set 
of  all  integers  and  to  the  set  of  all  real  numbers. 

8  "A  Field  of  Research  for  Scholasticism,”  The  Modern  Schoolman, 
XII,  17.  (Italics  added.) 

9  Jacques  Maritain,  The  Degrees  of  Knowledge,  trans.  from  the 

French  by  Bernard  Wall  and  Margot  R.  Adamson,  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1938),  p.  67.  For  this  and  subsequent  pas¬ 
sages  which  have  been  translated,  the  original  is  also  given. 

" Pour  les  mathematiques,  l' experience  n  a  qu’une  fonction  pre- 
scientifique,  en  ce  sens  que,  si  nous  n’avions  jamais  vu  de  rond  ou 
de  baton,  nous  naurions  pas  forme  la  notion  de  cercle  ou  de  droite; 
si  nous  n’avions  jamais  designe  successivement  du  doigt  les  parties 
d’un  ensemble  concret,  nous  naurions  pas  forme  la  notion  de  nombre. 

Mais  une  fois  en  possession  de  ces  notions,  grace  au  pouvoir 
abstractif  de  1' intelligence,  elles  nous  presentent  des  objets  de  pensee 
en  eux-memes  independants  de  I’experience,  tellement  independants 
de  I’experience  que  nous  pouvons  les  generaliser  analog iquement,  en 

les  delestant  du  scheme  intuitif  ou  ils  etaient  d’abord  manifestes.” — ■ 


thing  more  than  that.  A  new  and  essentially  different 
feature  is  presented  that  was  not  present  in  the  concrete 
entity,  namely,  the  abstract,  non-sensible,  and  idealized 
character.  At  first  glance,  this  may  not  appear  to  be  a 
new  characteristic.  But  is  not  the  individual,  sensible 
nature  of  the  concrete  being  really  imperfect  in  relation 
to  the  corresponding  mathematical  entity?  For  example, 
the  smoothest  surface  is  in  no  way  a  plane,  the  most  per¬ 
fect  ball  fails  to  be  a  sphere,  and  so  on.  The  abstractive 
operation  of  the  intellect  not  only  removes  the  individual¬ 
ity,  but  perfects  and  idealizes  so  that  the  end  product  is 
no  longer  the  same  as  the  source.  Truly,  “experience  has 
only  a  prescientific  function.” 

Heyting,  in  a  discussion  of  the  foundations  of  mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  intuitionist  viewpoint,  expresses  a  similar 
notion:  “According  to  the  intuitionist  development  mathe¬ 
matics  has  internal  significance  and  is  developed  through 
a  constructive  operation  of  our  understanding.”11  This 
constructive  operation  of  the  intellect,  in  Heyting’s 
scheme,  is  dependent  on  the  activity  of  the  mathematical 
intuition,  which  Heyting  claims  to  be  nothing  more  than 
“the  ability  of  the  intellect  to  enter  into  close  contact  with 
and  to  consider  as  distinct  the  various  concepts  and  con¬ 
clusions  that  arise  regularly  in  our  thought.”12  On  the 
surface,  at  least,  this  appears  to  agree  with  the  scheme 
developed  in  this  paper.  But  whether  the  agreement  is 
more  than  superficial  can  not  here  be  settled  definitely. 

A  Related  View 

Another  related  viewpoint  on  the  origin  of  the  concepts 
has  been  presented  by  Pierre  Hoenen: 

.  .  .  the  first  principles  of  mathematics,  that  is,  the  universal  judge¬ 
ments  (not  merely  the  concepts  of  the  subject  and  the  predicate) 
arise  from  the  phantasm  through  immediate  abstraction.  Therefore  it 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  ideas  are  first  abstracted  and  that  the 
judgement  then  follows  from  a  comparative  analysis  of  these  ideas. 
In  general,  of  course,  the  simple  ideas  themselves  (at  least  certain 
ones)  are  abstracted  first,  but  that  we  may  have  that  complex  cog¬ 
nition,  which  is  expressed  by  a  proposition  it  is  further  necessary 
that  the  complex  (of  notes)  be  directly  intuited  in  the  phantasm,  and 
be  abstracted  from  the  phantasm,  i.  e.,  from  experience;  hence  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  perceiving  the  nexus  between 
the  terms.13 

If  these  words  mean  that  experience  directly  and  exclu- 

Les  degres  du  savoir  (Paris:  Desclee  de  Brouwer  et  Cie,  1932),  pp. 
107-8. 

10  This  point  is  developed  extensively  by  Guerard  des  Lauriers, 
"L'analyse  de  l’etre  mathematique,”  Revue  des  sciences  philosophiques 
et  theologiques,  XXII,  638  ff. 

11  “Nach  intuitionistischer  Auffassung  hat  die  Mathematik  inhalt~ 
liche  Bedeutung  und  ersteht  sie  durch  eine  konstruktive  Tdtigkeit 
unseres  Verstandes.” ~ A  Heyting.  "Mathematische  Grundlagensfor- 
schung  Intuitionismus-Beweistheorie,”  Ergebnisse  der  Math,  und  ihrer 
Grenzgeb.  Ill,  No.  4,  p.  2. 

vibid.,  p.  11. 

13  Pn'ma  principia  mathematica,  ipsa  ergo  judicia  universalia  (non 
tantum  notiones  subjecti  et  praedicati)  oriuntur  per  immediatam 
abstractionem  a  phantasmate.  Non  ergo  abstrahuntur  notiones  et  dein 
ex  earum  anal  y  si  comparativa  profluit  iudicium.  In  gene  re  quidem 
ipsae  notiones  incomplexae  (  quoad  quasdam  notas)  prius  abstrahuntur, 
sed  ut  cognitio  complexa,  quae  propositione  exprimitur,  habeatur, 
requiritur  insuper  ut  ipsum  complexum  directe  in  phantasmate 
inspiciatur  et  a  phantasmate,  ab  experientia  ergo  abstrahatur;  haec 
ergo  experientia  necessario  praerequiritur,  ut  nexus  terminorum  cog- 
noscatur.”  P.  Hoenen,  "De  Origine  Primorum  Principiorum  Sci- 
entiae,”  Gregorianum,  XIV,  154-55. 
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sively  furnishes  us  with  the  connection  between  the  terms 
of  the  postulates  (prima  principia  mathematica)  of  every 
mathematical  system,  then  the  position  appears  untenable. 
For  this  would  mean  that  such  systems  of  mathematics 
which  cannot  be  experienced  directly  would  have  no 
validity.  But  if  the  author  means  (and  this,  we  think,  is 
a  fairer  interpretation  of  his  words)  that  experience  per¬ 
forms,  indeed  necessarily,  its  pre-scientific  function  for 
obtaining  the  postulates  of  certain  forms  of  mathematical 
development  and  that  these  may  in  turn  serve  as  points 
of  departure  for  subsequent  “unimaginable”  constructions, 
this  paper  is  in  agreement  with  him. 

This  should  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that  each  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  conclusions  needs  to  be  directly  verified  by  the  imaginative 
intuition;  but  that  they  need  to  be  verified  by  it  either  directly  or 
analogically,  i.  e.,  according  to  whether  they  are  constructed  by 
intuition,  or  whether  they  belong  to  a  system  of  notions  ....  itself 
issuing  from  a  system  of  constructive  notions  in  the  intuition  .  .  .  . 
and  which  can  find  in  this  system  an  analogical  interpretation.14 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  more  correct  position.  While 
mathematics,  along  with  all  other  forms  of  knowledge, 
has  an  intimate  dependence  upon  sensible  phenomena, 
still  mathematics  cannot  be  said  to  consist  simply  of  a 
direct  extension  to  the  conceptual  order  of  certain  features 
of  the  concrete  sensible  order.  For  mathematical  knowl¬ 
edge  presents  to  the  mind  in  an  idealized15  manner  certain 
features — 'representable  either  directly  or  analogically  in 
the  imaginative  intuition — of  quantified  phenomena  under 
the  relationships  of  order  or  of  measure,  which  have  been 
obtained  by  virtue  of  the  abstractive  operation  of  the  in¬ 
tellect.16 

2.  Nature  of  Mathematical  Concepts 

Having  explained  their  origin,  as  we  view  it,  we  now 
proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  concepts  used 
in  mathematics.  There  will  necessarily  be  some  repetition 
of  the  material  already  used,  for  obviously  the  two  prob¬ 
lems  are  intimately  related. 

According  to  Lauriers  “the  mathematical  being  resembles 
somewhat  a  pure  essence;  however,  instead  of  referring  to 
the  whole  being,  it  views  simply  quantity  and  order  in 
their  manifold  forms.”17  It  is  well  to  recall  that  the 
essence  of  a  being  is  that  which  constitutes  it  in  its  par¬ 
ticular  species,  without  reference  to  accidental  qualities 
which  do  not  change  the  specific  nature  of  the  being.  Thus, 
rational  animal  constitutes  the  essence  of  man  and  is  inde- 

14  Maritain,  The  Degrees  of  Knowledge,  pp.  68-9.  N’entendons  pas 
que  chacune  des  conclusions  etablies  doit  se  verifier  directement  dans 
I'intuition  imaginative;  elles  doivent  s'y  verifier  directement  ou 
analogiquement,  c'est-a-dire  selon  qu elles  peuvent  etre  construites 
dans  l  intuition,  ou  qu'elles  appartiennent  a  un  systeme  de  notions 
•  •  •  •  issu  lui-meme  d'un  systeme  de  notions  constructibles  dans 
l  intuition  .  .  .  ,  et  qu’elles  peuvent  trouver  dans  ce  systeme  une 
interpretation  analogique.^Les  dcgres  du  savior,  pp.  109-10. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  not  all  Maritain's  views  on  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  the  physical  sciences  have  met  with  the 
universal  approval  of  Scholastic  philosophers  (see,  for  example, 
O'Callahan,  "Some  Views  on  the  Scope  of  Modern  Physics,”  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Association  of  Jesuit  Scientists,  March,  1939).  Dr. 
Hoenen,  of  the  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  has  characterized  Mari- 
tain’s  position  on  this  question  as  somewhat  anti-Scholastic. 

15  That  is  to  say,  in  a  manner  free  from  the  imperfections  incumbent 
on  physical  phenomena,  or  in  a  manner  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  direct  counterpart  in  the  sensible  world. 


pendent  of  such  accidental  characteristics  as  height, 
weight,  color,  etc.,  which  do  not  contribute  to  making  the 
being  more  or  less  a  man  in  the  philosophical  sense.  In  a 
similar  way,  the  entity  considered  in  mathematics,  while 
not  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  being,  is  that  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  nature  of  the  being  under  the  aspects  of  meas¬ 
ure  and  order  in  their  manifold  forms.  Thus,  strictly 
speaking,  a  child  who  says:  “Two  apples  plus  two  apples 
equals  four  apples,”  cannot  be  said  to  be  thinking  mathe¬ 
matically.  Rather  he  is  exhibiting  concrete  applications  of 
certain  mathematical  forms.  Hence  in  common  with 
essences,  the  entities  considered  in  mathematics  are  ab¬ 
stract  and  universal.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  devoid  of 
sensible  characteristics  and  may  be  applied  to  many  things 
in  exactly  the  same  sense.  To  any  philosophy  of  mathe¬ 
matics  these  two  features  are  important  and  essential,  for 
without  them  no  real  generalization,  and  hence  no  real 
science,  would  be  possible.  In  their  absence  we  would 
have  only  a  collection  of  individual  and  particular  proposi¬ 
tions  incapable  of  extension  to  classes  of  objects  in  any 
true  sense. 

Existence  of  Mathematical  Entities 
In  so  far  as  they  are  abstract  and  universal  they  are 
products  of  the  intellect  and  as  such  have  their  existence 
dependently  on  it.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  exist¬ 
ence?  Do  they  exist  as  chairs,  horses,  or  men  exist?  Only 
the  most  extreme  realist  would  hold  so  unfounded  a  posi¬ 
tion.  As  we  view  it,  mathematical  entities  have  only  that 
reality  which  is  attributed  to  those  beings  which  can  exist 
(although  de  facto  they  do  not)  or  to  beings  which  (al¬ 
though  they  cannot  exist  in  precisely  the  way  they  are 
considered )  are  consistent  with  concrete  reality  and  have 
in  it  some  foundation,  either  direct  or  analogical.  “In  the 
mathematical  order  the  question  an  est  bears  on  the  ideal 
(possible  or  rational)  existence  of  the  entity  under  con¬ 
sideration.”18  However,  in  a  very  true  sense,  the  mathe¬ 
matical  entity  “can  be  considered  as  an  intermediate  en¬ 
tity  which  is  neither  an  ens  rationis  nor  a  purely  logical 
possibility  but  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  .  .  .  ,”19 
For  while  mathematics  does  depend  on  sensible  phe¬ 
nomena,  it  is  not  merely  an  extension  to  the  conceptual 
order  of  certain  features  of  physical  reality.20  We  repre¬ 
sent  by  the  mathematical  entity  those  characteristics  of 

16  Cf.  passim,  Maritain,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-73  and  pp.  325-26;  and 
Lauriers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  398  ff.  Compare  also  the  words  of  E.  V.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  "Behind  the  scenes,  I  must  confess,  the  choice  of  postulates 
is  not  quite  as  arbitrary  as  we  pretend,  since  in  the  back  of  our  minds 
we  have  the  picture  of  some  concrete  example,  like  the  regions  in  a 
square  or  the  propositions,  to  guide  us  in  our  choice!”— "Method  of 
Postulates,”  Philosophy  of  Science,  IV,  488. 

17  L’etre  mathematique  est  un  peu  comme  une  pure  essence,  mais 
que  au  lieu  de  repondre  a  la  totalite  de  l’ etre  ferait  seulement  face  a 
la  quantite  et  lordre  sous  leur  multiple  aspects."—- Lauriers,  op.  cit., 

p.  600. 

18  Maritain,  The  Degrees  of  Knowledge,  pp.  67-68.  ” Dans  I’ordre 
mathematique,  la  question  AN  EST  porte  sur  Vexistence  ideale 
(possible  ou  de  raison)  de  Ventite  consideree.”—- Les  degres  du  savior, 
pp.  108-9. 

19  "On  pourrait  le  I’etre  mathematique  considerer  comme  un  etre 
intermediate  que  n’est  ni  V etre  de  raison  ni  la  pure  possibilite  logique, 
qui  emprunte  a  tun  et  a  Vautre.  .  .  ."—Lauriers,  op.  cit.,  p.  594. 

20  Ibid.,  pp.  638  ff. 
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reality  which  are  obtained  by  the  abstractive  process  out¬ 
lined  in  the  preceding  section  and  which  are  to  be  found 
there  either  directly  or  analogically.  This,  we  think,  is 
important.  For  there  are  some  who,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  would  restrict  mathematicians  to  the  study 
of  quantity  as  actually  represented  in  the  external  world, 
calling  all  other  forms  of  modern  mathematical  develop¬ 
ment  chimerical.  Such  a  position  appears  to  be  too  con¬ 
servative,  not  to  use  a  stronger  expression.  We  prefer  to 
place  the  scope  of  mathematics  as  including  all  proposi¬ 
tions  on  measure  and  order  in  their  manifold  aspects  “ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  they  are  constructed  by  intuition,  or 
whether  they  belong  to  a  system  of  notions  ....  itself 
issuing  from  a  system  of  constructable  notions  in  the  in¬ 
tuition  ....  and  which  can  find  in  this  system  an  analogi¬ 
cal  interpretation.”21 

Conclusions 

The  main  conclusions  of  this  paper  may  thus  be  briefly 
summarized: 

1.  Fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics,  obtained 
through  the  abstractive  operation  of  the  intellect  from 
sensible  phenomena  as  pre-scientific  material,  may  be  com¬ 
bined  immediately  or  after  analogous  generalization  to 
form  mathematical  systems  which  are  either  directly  or 
analogically  representable  in  the  imaginative  intuition. 

2.  These  fundamental  concepts  are  abstract  and  uni¬ 
versal  in  a  strict  sense  (an  essential  feature  of  a  sound  and 
true  mathematical  theory),  the  existence  of  which,  while 
not  exactly  that  of  an  ens  rationis  with  a  foundation  in 
sensible  phenomena  nor  of  a  pure  logical  possibility,  seems 
to  be  intermediate  to  both,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  each. 

21  Maritain,  The  Degrees  of  Knowledge,  pp.  67-68. 

.  .  .  .  selon  qu’elles  peuvent  etre  construites  dans  I’intuition,  ou 
qu’elles  appartiennent  a  un  systeme  de  notions  ....  issu  lui-meme 
d’un  systeme  de  notions  constructibles  dans  lintuition  .  ...  et  qu’elles 
peuvent  trouver  dans  ce  systeme  une  interpretation  analogique.”. — 
Les  degres  du  savior,  pp.  109-10. 

1V1.  BRUNSCHVICG  [Continued  from  p.  78] 
independently  examined,  precision  being  made — at  least 
temporarily — from  the  Aristotelian  origin  of  the  elements 
involved.  But  it  is  quite  the  opposite  sort  of  criticism,  for 
instance,  to  assert  so  vehemently  that  the  unmoved  mover, 
whose  existence  St.  Thomas  attempts  to  prove,10  can  be 
reached  only  by  mounting  above  the  celestial  spheres. 
Whatever  St.  Thomas’  cosmological  conceptions  his  proof 
is  not  based  on  those  notions.  He  begins  with  the  reality 
of  motion,  not  necessarily  local,  but  any  sort  of  transition 
from  potency  to  act — a  progress,  if  you  will.  He  endeavors 
to  discover  the  necessary  condition  of  motion.  He  does 
not  borrow,  just  as  they  are,  the  principles  of  Aristotle 
which  he  invokes;  at  least  he  tries  to  point  out  their 
necessity. 

Modern  critics  will  undoubtedly  be  more  exacting  than 
St.  Thomas  could  possibly  be.  For  them,  indeed,  this 
simple  statement  of  the  reality  of  change  will  no  longer 
be  a  sufficiently  incontrovertible  starting  point.  Perhaps 
they  will  also  question  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  re¬ 
duction  to  the  principle  of  identity  or  of  contradiction  the 
principle,  quidquid  movetur  ab  alio  movetur  (whatever  is 


moved  is  moved  by  another).  But  this  lies  outside  the 
field  of  our  present  discussion. 

St.  Thomas — Artificialist  Mentality 

Above,  we  mentioned  the  passage11  which,  in  M.  Brun- 
schvicg’s  mind,  constitutes  an  irrefutable  proof  of  St. 
Thomas’  artificialist  mentality.  Thus  to  interpret  that  pas¬ 
sage  is  to  forget  that  the  Summa  Theologica  has  as  one 
of  its  ends,  to  teach.  What  professor  is  there  who  has  no 
recourse  to  comparisons  in  his  explanations?  To  criticize 
these  comparisons  as  arguments,  is  a  palpable  betrayal  * 
of  the  author’s  thought.  No  philosophy  would  survive  such 
an  exegesis— not  even,  we  are  quite  certain,  that  of  M. 
Brunschvicg.  What  conclusion  should  we  draw  from 
sentences  such  as  the  following? 

The  role  of  experience  is  exclusively  to  bring  to  light  the  determined 
points  at  which  man  is  to  attempt  to  link  together  the  network  of 
intellectual  relations.  This  role  is,  however,  a  decisive  one,  for  it  is 
by  experience  alone  that  man  sees  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
decree  beforehand.  Only  by  experience  does  he  perceive  whether 
the  nail  that  he  wants  to  drive  in  a  determined  place,  and  at  a  deter¬ 
mined  time,  will  agree  to  remain  fixed  there,  or  will  spring  back  into 
his  hand.12 

Let  us  rest  assured;  we  know  that  these  are  metaphors. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  deny  that  in  St.  Thomas’  works, 
principles  are  mingled  with  concepts  which  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  appear  worthless  or  even  meaningless.  The  presence 
of  such  errors  simply  points  to  the  possibility  of  further 
progress.  One  step  in  such  progress  consists  in  ridding 
a  question  of  all  its  foreign  and  accessory  elements,  in 
order  to  state  it  in  its  essential  terms.  It  is  thus  that  M. 
Gilson  proceeds,  when  he  states  the  problem  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  as  follows: 

The  cosmological  argument  is  not  shackled  to  the  structure  of  any 
universe.  .  .  .  The  question  is,  whether  a  universe  such  as  ours  con¬ 
tains  in  itself  the  sufficient  reason  of  its  being  and  of  its  operations.13 
This  manner  of  stating  the  question  has  provoked  a  clear 
declaration  from  M.  Brunschvicg: 

Gilson  had  introduced  into  the  debate  a  word  which  is  altogether 
foreign  to  my  vocabulary,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  lacking  in 
any  positive  meaning:  the  word  “sufficient  reason.”  Philosophers 
have  introduced  such  a  notion  only  when  a  simple  reason,  i.  e.,  in  my 
opinion,  “reason"  in  its  actual  usage — the  only  legitimate  usage,  did 
not  appear  sufficient  in  their  judgment,  and  only  in  order  to  avoid  the 
troublesome  exactness  of  a  rigidly  strict  analysis.  That  is  why  I,  for 
my  own  part,  have  never  had  to  excogitate  an  ontology  that  invokes, 
or  invents,  in  the  hope  of  justifying  itself,  a  so-called  principle  of 
sufficient  reason.14 

We  make  so  bold  as  to  judge  that  M.  Brunschvicg  is 
mistaken.  Although  the  word  may  be  foreign  to  his  vocab¬ 
ulary,  the  thing  cannot  be  foreign  to  his  thought.  If  it 
were,  what  would  be  the  meaning  of  all  his  writings?  Is 
he  in  search  of  anything  other  than  the  sufficient  reason 
of  science  and  its  development?  The  truth  is  that  he 
imagines  that  he  has  found  that  object  of  his  quest  in 
human  reason  itself.  It  is  in  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  sufficient  reason  that  M.  Brunschvicg  and  the  Scholas¬ 
tics  are  in  radical  and  unambiguous  opposition. 

In  his  next  article  P.  Gregoire  will  first  give  an  expose  of  the 
idealism  of  M.  Brunschvicg  and  then  consider  further  the  problem 
defined  here. 

10  S.  T.  I.  2.  3.  11  S.  T.  I.  16.  1;  see  page  77,  above. 

12  See  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  frangaise  de  Philosophie,  1921,  p.  34. 

13  See  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  frangaise  de  Philosophie,  1928,  p.  64. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PLATO 

Raphael  Demos 

Scribners,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  xiv  -f-  406,  $3.00 

Deserting  the  individual  dialogues  in  favor  of  a  systematic  synthesis, 
this  latest  evaluation  of  Platonic  thought  combines  thoroughness  and 
enthusiasm  with  a  remarkably  sane  cast  of  mind.  If  Plato  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  system,  this  might  be  it;  and  this  synthetic  view  should  be 
an  excellent  supplement  for  the  scholarly  analyses  of  Taylor’s  Plato, 
the  Man  and  his  Work- 

Less  satisfactory  are  the  treatment  afforded  to  the  soul  (pp.  80-86) ; 
the  incisive  contrast  of  good  with  being  (pp.  64,  70) ;  a  certain  un¬ 
concern  for  the  earlier  “obstetric  dialogues”  (p.  249),  notably  the 
lofty  ethical  ideals  of  the  Gorgias.  The  chapter  which  purports  to  be 
a  theory  of  knowledge  neither  poses  the  problem  of  correspondence 
between  thought  and  reality,  nor  builds  up  a  metaphysical  solution 
from  the  broad  hints  in  Theaetetus,  Sophist,  Timaeus,  but  merely 
classifies  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge  enumerated  in  the  Republic; 
while  Plato’s  recollection  is  perhaps  too  naively  interpreted  (p.  329) . 

The  outline  of  the  components  of  reality  with  which  the  book  opens 
is  truly  masterful,  and  might  have  been  slightly  expanded  to  include  a 
summary  of  the  four  chapters  later  devoted  to  the  metaphysical  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  single  dialogue.  Similarly  the  excellent  discussion  of  Forms 
and  Things  might  well  have  included  the  substance  of  the  chapter  on 
the  Good.  The  stimulating  remarks  on  Art  and  Beauty  are  proposed 
in  the  finest  Platonic  manner;  there  belongs  the  discussion  on  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  and  the  canons  of  the  Laws — omitting  the  unhappy 
distortion,  “Instruction  should  not  be  compulsory  but  by  play” 
(p.  353). 

An  outstanding  merit  of  the  book  is  the  deft  strokes  suggesting 
Plato’s  influence  on  peripatetic  thought;  if  in  the  lucid  chapters  on 
the  ultimate  causes  of  reality  we  read  matter  and  composite  for 
receptacle  and  mixture  we  are  practically  at  home  in  hylemorphism. 
The  chapter  treating  of  God  is  very  praiseworthy. 

Robert  G.  North. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

INTRODUCTION  A  LA  PHILOSOPHIE 

Louis  de  Raeymaeker 

Editions  de  I’Institut  Superieur  de  Philosophie,  Louvain,  1938, 
pp.  vii  -j-  269 

M.  de  Raeymaeker,  whose  excellent  Latin  manual  on  General 
Metaphysics  we  know  and  prize,  has  scored  another  success  with  his 
Introduction  a  la  Philosophie.  In  the  first  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
work,  after  defining  the  proper  domain  of  philosophy  by  juxtaposing 
it  to  science  and  to  Christian  theology,  the  author  rapidly  surveys  the 
basic  problems  concerning  cognition,  being,  nature  and  life,  and 
values.  He  does  not  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  but,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  his  book,  merely  points  out  that  these 
are  problems  to  be  faced.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  from  Grecian  antiquity  to  the 
present  day.  Though  brief,  it  is  admirably  complete,  and  whets  the 
reader’s  appetite  to  learn  more  about  the  philosophers  introduced  and 
the  periods  so  skilfully  outlined.  In  the  third  part  M.  de  Raeymaeker 
suggests  the  proper  approach  to  the  philosophical  method,  counsels 
the  neophyte  to  cleave  to  a  philosophy  of  stable  and  established  char¬ 
acter,  and  makes  apposite  remarks  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the 
patronage  accorded  St.  Thomas  by  the  Church.  He  concludes  his 
work  with  several  lists  very  useful  to  the  budding  philosopher.  One 
list  presents  a  number  of  the  principal  universities  in  Europe  and 
America  which  teach  philosophy;  another  enumerates  books  and 
magazines  useful  in  philosophical  studies;  while  a  third  gives  a 
splendid  bibliography  of  biographies,  encyclopedias,  editions  of  philos¬ 
ophy  texts,  etc. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  the  proof  reading  is  good.  One  could 
wish,  however,  that  the  titles  of  American  books  and  magazines  were 
always  properly  capitalized  (p.  243),  and  that  such  names  as  Spokane 


(p.  192)  were  spelled  correctly.  Then  again,  the  author  is  un¬ 
fortunately  in  error  concerning  the  present  status  of  the  Jesuit  college 
at  Innsbruck  (p.  194).  But  these  few  defects  are  slight  in  view  of 
the  work’s  many  excellences,  among  which  one  might  mention  a  direct 
simplicity,  a  luminous  clarity  of  expression,  orderly  presentation,  and 
praiseworthy  encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  among  the 
none-too-wise  denizens  of  this  world.  Hubert  McKemie. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

Pierre  J.  Marique 

Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  xv  -j-  347,  $2.50 
Professor  Marique  makes  a  definite  contribution  to  modem  educa¬ 
tional  thought  by  a  reclarification  of  traditional  Christian  principles 
of  education.  He  not  only  presents  the  doctrines  and  theories,  but, 
calling  upon  his  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  education,  he  exemplifies  and  illustrates  them  as  they  have  been 
applied  and  misapplied  during  the  sweep  of  centuries. 

Contemporary  views  of  education  are  capably  handled  in  this  book. 
A  concise,  yet  adequate  presentation  of  Naturalism,  Socialism,  and 
Nationalism,  their  relation  to  education,  and  a  criticism  of  each  in 
the  light  of  Scholastic  principles,  is  given  in  non-technical  and  intel¬ 
ligible  terminology.  Although  the  place  of  science  is  rightfully 
upheld,  the  whole  tone  of  the  volume  is  definitely  at  variance  with 
the  neo-pagan  naturalism  found  in  the  majority  of  current  educa¬ 
tional  texts.  The  philosophy  of  Christian  education  is  essentially 
religious  and  essentially  traditional;  Doctor  Marique  succeeds  in 
proposing  it  as  such  and  in  a  scientific,  reasoned  presentation. 

The  Bellocian  absence  of  footnote  references  detracts  at  times  from 
this  otherwise  scholarly  work.  The  references  to  the  quoted  state¬ 
ments  of  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas,  or  Rabelais,  and  to  certain  other 
sources  might  have  been  given  with  advantage  to  the  reader  and  with 
credit  to  the  author. 

The  chapters  on  moral  and  religious  education,  which  definitely 
differentiate  the  book  from  the  general  run  of  books  on  “philosophies” 
of  education,  are  well  done.  The  four  chapters  devoted  to  intellectual 
education  perhaps  attempt  too  much:  the  essentials  of  epistemology, 
psychology,  and  pedagogical  methods.  They  are  serviceable,  however, 
to  those  wishing  a  brief  presentation  of  these  Scholastic  foundations. 

Edward  J.  Farren. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

GUIDING  HUMAN  MISFITS: 

A  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
Alexandra  Adler,  M.  D. 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  viii  -|-  88,  $1.75 
The  human  misfits  about  whose  guidance  this  little  book  is  con¬ 
cerned  are  problem  children,  neurotics,  and  criminals.  In  order  to 
lead  them  back  to  normality,  their  guide  must  understand  them:  their 
attitudes  toward  themselves,  their  families,  and  society;  their  aims  and 
actions.  He  will  find  a  means  to  this  knowledge,  according  to  the 
author,  in  the  principles  of  individual  psychology,  whose  founder  and 
exponent  was  the  famous  Alfred  Adler.  Drawing  upon  her  own 
experience  for  illustrative  and  case  material,  the  author  follows  closely 
the  teachings  and  methods  of  her  father. 

Reading  Miss  Adler’s  analysis  of  case  histories,  one  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  that  while  in  many  instances  her  explanations  are  penetrating 
and  satisfying,  at  other  times  they  are  too  theoretical  to  be  real,  or 
too  vague  to  be  of  value.  This  latter  criticism  applies  especially  to 
her  discussion  of  the  significance  of  dreams  and  early  recollections. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  is  Alfred  Adler’s  questionnaire  for  the  under¬ 
standing  and  treatment  of  problem  children.  In  using  it  care  should 
be  taken  to  heed  the  author’s  warning,  “Any  questionnaire,  however, 
should  be  used  only  as  a  guide  and  it  alone  does  not  enable  one  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  person’s  difficulties.”  Almost  the  same  thing 
must  be  said  of  the  principles  of  individual  psychology.  They  alone 
will  not  enable  one  to  discover  and  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  problem 
children,  neurotics,  and  criminals. 
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Those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and 
therapeutic  procedures  of  individual  psychology  will  find  them  set 
forth  clearly  and  briefly  in  this  book.  It  should  teach  those  who  are 
interested  but  untrained  in  the  guidance  of  human  misfits  that  the 
best  service  they  can  render  is  to  send  these  individuals  to  an  expert 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Clarence  F.  Whitford. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

SITUATION  DE  LA  POESIE 

Jacques  et  Raissa  Maritain 
Desclee  de  Brouwer,  Paris,  1938,  pp.  159 

The  soundness  and  importance  of  Jacques  Maritain’s  aesthetic  needs 
no  comment.  In  this  work  he  forms  what  might  be  called  a  poetic 
theory  of  knowledge.  La  connaissance  poetique  is  at  once  connatural 
and  emotional  and  tends  to  be  active.  It  is  not  knowledge  qua  talis, 
nor  of  the  cognitive  order,  but  of  the  operative  order;  it  is  knowledge 
by  way  of  instinct  or  inclination,  by  way  of  an  echo  in  the  subject, 
which  tends  to  create.  In  such  knowledge  the  object  created,  I’oeurre 
faite,  plays  the  role  of  the  verbum  mentis  and  judicium  in  speculative 
knowledge.  M.  Maritain  proceeds  to  distinguish  three  kinds  of  con¬ 
natural  knowledge:  a  knowledge  intellectually  connatural  to  reality, 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  concepts  and  thus  rendered  actually 
proportionate  to  the  human  intellect;  a  contemplative  knowledge  not 
capable  of  being  expressed  in  concepts  which  can  be  either  intellectual 
or  affective;  an  emotional  knowledge  “non  conceptualisable  parce  qu’ 
eveillant  a  elles-memes  les  profondeurs  creatrices  du  sujet.”  This  last 
type  of  knowledge  includes  the  poetique. 

Raissa  Maritain,  though  not  as  metaphysical  in  her  treatment  of 
the  subject  as  her  husband,  is  herself  a  poet  and  shows  marvelous 
powers  of  analysis.  In  her  chapter  “Sens  et  Non-Sens  en  Poesie,” 
she  reasons  carefully  on  intelligibility  and  obscurity  in  poetry.  Her 
conclusion  is  that  there  will  be  a  certain  intelligibility  as  well  as  a 
certain  obscurity  in  every  truly  poetic  work,  since  intelligibility  and 
obscurity  are  implied  in  the  origin  of  the  work — conceived,  as  it  is, 
in  the  depths  of  the  soul  “where  intelligence  and  desire,  intuition  and 
sensibility,  imagination  and  love  have  their  common  source.”  She 
approves,  therefore,  neither  the  extreme  obscurity  of  the  surrealists — 
though  she  admits  their  works  are  not  without  significance — nor  that 
poetic  clarity  which  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  poetry  and 
the  role  of  words  in  poetry.  Like  Henri  Bremond  and  Albert  Beguin, 
Madame  Maritain,  also,  finds  a  close  relationship  between  poetry  and 

mysticism.  John  J.  Walsh. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION 

W.  Kane,  S.  J. 

Loyola  University  Press,  Chicago,  1938,  pp.  215,  $ 1.50 

Wisely  refraining  from  making  any  concrete  applications,  the 
author  has  set  down  fundamental  principles,  clearly  and  simply  show¬ 
ing  some  of  their  implications.  In  his  lucid  style,  he  has  interestingly 
and  uniquely  illustrated  them  from  his  wealth  of  learning.  These 
principles  are  discussed  under  four  heads,  which  are  the  four  main 
categories  for  the  discussion  of  all  things  educational:  The  Material 
of  Education,  Objectives  in  Education,  Agencies  in  Education,  The 
Process  of  Education. 

With  the  principles  as  a  skeleton,  and  a  supernatural,  Christian 
viewpoint  as  the  very  marrow  of  these  bones,  as  well  as  the  flesh  and 
life  blood  of  the  work,  he  has  brought  forth  a  living,  pulsating  body  of 
true  educational  thought.  He  does  not  claim  to  give  a  complete 
philosophy  of  education,  but  he  ventures  to  put  forth  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  and  positive  manner,  and  without  any  semblance  of  apology 
to  educationists  of  the  materialistic  mould,  certain  principles  that  are 
not  only  essential  but  of  real  practical  value.  Neither  does  he  flinch 
in  the  face  of  modern  educational  theophobia;  he  gives  God  and 
eternal  values  their  due  place  in  education. 

This  very  readable  book  suffers  slightly  from  repetition.  The 
author  insists  rightly,  but  too  often,  that  education  is  not  synonymous 
with  schooling.  Many  will  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  in  his 


corollary  that  the  training  of  the  will  or  character  should  be  pre¬ 
dominant  in  education,  unless  that  latter  term  is  qualified.  The 
choice  annotated  suggestions  for  reading  and  the  questions,  that  are 
really  thought-provoking,  make  the  book  very  adaptable  for  class  use. 
An  index,  though  difficult  for  a  work  of  this  sort,  would  enhance 

its  merits.  Edward  J.  Farren. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  MAKING 

Andre  Bremond,  S.  J. 

Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  223,  $ 1.75 

The  sub-title  “A  Study  in  Wonder  and  Order,”  is  expressive  not 
only  of  the  content  but  also  of  the  form  of  this  book.  Its  order  is 
found  in  the  systematic  clarity  with  which  the  author  reconstructs 
the  philosophical  thought  of  man  as  it  must  have  progressed,  from 
the  first  primitive  reflections  of  the  Cave  Man  down  to  the  Meta¬ 
physics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Its  wonder  and  beauty  lie  in  its 
artistic,  personal  style,  witty  and  extremely  pleasant  to  read,  and 
in  its  power  for  inspiration.  The  publishers  should  be  commended, 
moreover,  on  the  modern  and  attractive  format  of  the  book. 

The  author’s  purpose  was  “to  introduce  the  reader  (whom  we 
rightly  supposed  to  be  intelligent,  keen-witted,  single-minded,  innocent 
of  prejudice  or  guile,  and  warm-hearted  as  we  ourselves),  to  the  study 
and  love  of  Philosophy”  (p.  180).  In  this  he  has  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably.  He  bases  his  work  on  the  thesis  that  order,  the  problem 
of  the  one  and  the  many,  and  in  particular  human  order  with  all  its 
connotations,  is  the  object  of  all  philosophy.  The  topic  is  developed 
by  tracing  from  its  very  beginnings  man’s  progress  in  recognizing 
order  in  the  universe,  in  building  his  own  order,  and  finally  in  coming 
to  the  cause  of  all  existence  and  order,  God.  M.  Bremond  devotes 
a  part  of  his  book  to  Rene  Descartes,  contrasting  his  unreal,  fictitious 
solitude  leading  to  the  Cogito,  ergo  sum ,  with  the  most  real  solitude 
of  the  Cave  Man,  and  his  reflections  on  the  real  Cosmos  as  he  knew  it. 

By  giving  a  realistic  picture  of  the  meditations  of  the  Cave  Man, 
the  Shepherd,  the  Ploughman,  the  Citizen,  the  Greek  Tragedians 
and  Thinkers  down  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  each  one  building  upon 
what  he  had  received  from  his  forerunners,  the  author  achieves  a  very 
important  objective,  namely,  the  linking  of  philosophical  speculation 
with  reality,  with  the  stars,  the  sunset,  the  fields,  and  man,  as  we 
know  them  in  everyday  life.  When,  in  the  heat  of  metaphysical  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  forget  such  realities,  we  may  be  getting  closer  to  the 
stark  beauty  of  immutable  truth  in  fine  detail,  but  we  are  losing 
much  of  the  warm  inspirational  and  poetic  beauty  of  the  complete 
whole,  as  we  find  it  in  actuality,  and  as  the  Author  of  all  beauty  has 

munificently  spread  it  before  us.  James  W.  Naughton. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

COSMOLOGY 

Paul  J.  Glenn,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D. 

B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  1939,  pp.  x  -|-  337,  $ 2.25 

This  book  is  the  tenth  volume  of  a  series  of  philosophy  texts  writ¬ 
ten  by  Father  Glenn.  If  it  be  the  last,  as  the  author  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate,  it  is  a  successful  rounding  out  of  a  complete  philosophical 
curriculum. 

Any  criticism  of  this  volume  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  author  intended  this  series  primarily  to  be  texts  for  use  in 
the  undergraduate  classes  of  colleges  and  seminaries.  Consequently, 
this  last  volume  like  all  the  others  is  not  meant  to  be  a  work  of 
scholarly  research,  but  rather  it  is  an  attempt  to  be  clear  and  precise 
in  its  explanation  of  and  argumentation  for  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  scholastic  thought  concerning  the  ultimate  causes  of  this  material 
universe. 

Therefore  it  should  cause  no  surprise  to  find  that  this  book  lacks 
numerous  footnotes  and  references  and  furnishes  no  bibliography  on 
the  subject  matter.  Throughout,  the  explanations  and  proofs  are 
clear,  understandable  and  logical.  The  explanation  of  the  notions 
bound  up  with  continuity,  the  doctrine  of  matter  and  form  as  the 
ultimate  explanation  of  the  material  world,  and  with  finality  are 
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A  Symposium  on  the  Philosophy  of  Civil  Law 

INTRODUCTION 

Wilfrid  Parsons 

Dean  of  The  Graduate  School,  Georgetown  University 


IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  to  his  monumental  treatise 
on  Law — De  Legibus — the  Spaniard  Francisco  Suarez 
devoted  more  than  a  page  to  proving  that  there  is  a  true 
theology  of  law.  He  admits  that  this  stand  may  cause 
some  wonderment,  but  emphatically  vindicates  to  the 
theologian  the  right  to  treat  of  law,  even  of  human  laws, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  science  of  sacred  things. 

For  two  centuries  or  more  this  classic  treatise  of  Suarez 
remained  the  standard  repository  of  legal  thought  in  all 
of  Christian  Europe.  With  the  gradual  secularization  of 
public  life  and  of  social  thought  that  culminated  in  the 
“Enlightenment,”  Suarez  was  at  length  forgotten,  or  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  books  on  the  history  of  law.  His  fundamental 
thought  remained,  though  with  diminished  influence,  and 
the  result  is  that  today  the  world  is  torn  between  contra¬ 
dictory  impulses  which  later  on  in  this  introduction  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  analyzing. 

Let  me  say  at  once,  however,  that  the  average  non- 
Scholastic  reader,  studying  this  symposium  on  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  law,  will  probably  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the 
four  distinguished  contributors  have  done  what  Suarez 
did  before  them,  elaborated  rather  a  theology  of  law.  If 
some  draw  this  conclusion,  then  nothing  could  more  clearly 
reveal  the  necessity  of  the  symposium  itself,  and  of  later 
work  which  one  may  hope  will  be  its  sequel. 

It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  most  modern  theorizing  about 
the  origin  and  nature  of  law,  even  of  civil  law,  has  taken 
two  crucial  steps  which  would  make  the  work  of  Suarez, 
for  instance,  look  outmoded  and  impractical.  There  was 
first  the  divorce  from  the  concept  of  law  of  all  notion  of 
a  “natural”  law  as  the  participation  of  a  transcendent 
Divine  Law  immanent  in  man.  There  followed,  almost  as 
a  necessary  result,  a  further  divorce,  which  was  almost 
as  disastrous,  the  separation  from  law  of  the  concept  of 
reason  as  its  source  and  measure.  These  two  divorces 
will  be  traced  in  their  origins  and  effects  in  the  first  two 
articles  of  this  symposium.  Together,  I  think,  they  illus¬ 
trate,  better  than  anything  else,  the  state  of  mind  which 
has  brought  about  the  present  confusion  of  ideas. 

The  immediate  and  most  striking  result  of  this  double 
divorce,  of  course,  is  a  kind  of  empiricism  which  has  sub¬ 
stituted  mere  history  for  philosophy.  The  pragmatic 
spirit  of  behaviorism  has  taken  the  place  of  metaphysics. 
Instead  of  presenting  as  the  basis  of  law  certain  immutable 
principles,  which  are  both  the  assumptions  and  the  spirit 
of  legal  enactments,  they  are  content  with  tracing  a  science 
of  evolutionary  development,  and  with  restricting  their 
theorizing  to  explaining  how  this  evolution  came  about. 


This  state  of  things,  is,  of  course,  not  an  isolated  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Law  has  merely  suffered  the  fate  of  every  other 
phase  of  human  activity:  life  itself  has  been  eviscerated 
of  any  inner  spirit  which  will  give  it  significance  and 
permanence. 

This  also,  however,  must  be  noted,  that  while  the 
European  tradition  has  been  supplanted  by  a  more  ancient 
postivism,  that  tradition  has  not  altogether  disappeared. 
The  fact  is  that  the  two  co-exist  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  minds.  If  the  ancient  tradition  had  been  entirely 
obliterated,  or  if  it  had  remained  to  the  present  paramount 
and  in  command,  in  either  case,  we  would  be  enjoying 
some  kind  of  unity  of  thought.  But  the  ancient-modern 
positivism  is  weakened  by  the  survival  of  the  former  phi¬ 
losophy,  while  the  European  tradition  is  now  too  weak  to 
do  anything  but  act  as  a  ghost,  if  a  disturbing  one,  in  the 
halls  of  legal  learning.  The  result  is  that,  holding  two 
contradictory  philosophies  at  once,  the  modern  mind  finds 
itself  in  a  confusion  which  paralyzes  any  attempt  at  clear¬ 
ness  or  definiteness. 

It  is  not  my  function,  as  the  introducer  of  this  sympos¬ 
ium,  to  elaborate  this  notion;  it  will  become  abundantly 
clear  in  the  course  of  the  four  papers.  What,  then,  are 
these  four  writers  driving  at?  If  I  may  presume  to  say 
it  in  my  own  words,  I  would  suggest  that  their  first  aim 
is  unity — unity  of  thought  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
unity  of  action.  They  find  the  source  of  this  unity  in  a 
metaphysical  explanation  of  the  universe.  Out  of  this 
metaphysical  explanation  will  come  two  things:  a  rational 
conception  of  the  State  which  is  the  author  of  civil  law, 
and  a  clear-cut  definition  of  law  as  an  ordination  of  reason, 
and  not  merely  as  a  precept  of  will. 

Now  I  hope  I  am  not  allowing  the  preconceptions  of  a 
political  scientist  to  mislead  me  when  I  say  that  nothing 
will  result  from  consideration  of  the  problems  and  the 
answers  which  they  set  forth,  until  we  return  to  our  tra¬ 
ditional  explanation  of  the  State  itself.  If  we  still  regard 
the  State  as  an  artificial  structure,  resulting  merely  out  of 
a  collection  of  wills  and  eventuating  merely  in  some 
mystical  entity  called  the  General  Will,  then  we  will  never 
be  able  to  make  valid  to  our  contemporaries  the  inherently 
unassailable  position  taken  by  these  four  writers. 

If  the  State  is  such  an  artificial  creation,  a  creation  of 
human  wills  under  certain  stresses  of  civilization,  then 
obviously  there  is  nothing  back  of  the  State  which  will 
find  the  source  of  law  in  man’s  nature  itself.  Law  will 
begin  with  the  organizing  of  society;  society  will  in  fact 
be  its  sole  creator,  as  it  will  be  the  creator  of  all  right 
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and  of  all  rights.  Law,  as  law,  will  have  been  reduced  to 
an  arbitrary  dictum  of  those  temporarily  in  power  in  the 
State,  or,  in  a  representative  form  of  government,  of  a 
mere  majority. 

Moreover,  under  that  concept  of  the  State,  law  will 
have  lost  its  original  significance,  which  is  that  of  an 
ordination  of  reason  promulgated  by  him  who  has  the  care 
of  the  State  for  the  common  good.  It  will  become  simply 
a  temporary  and  necessarily  evanescent  expression  of  a 
public  will  (read  prejudice)  and  not  even  of  a  public 
opinion. 

These  two  disastrous  results  are  the  very  making  of  the 
error  which  has  created  the  twin  political  philosophies  of 
the  dictator-States,  whether  Nazi-Fascist  or  Communist. 
They  are  also  alien  to  the  spirit  which  created  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  United  States,  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution. 

If,  then,  there  should  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
of  these  four  papers  the  practical  question  of  what  is  to 
be  done  about  it,  I  think  the  answer  is  here.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  at  least,  the  philosophy  which  is  here  set  forth  has 
not  been  entirely  forgotten.  It  is  enshrined  in  our  prin¬ 
cipal  political  documents,  it  constantly  emerges  in  decisions 
of  our  courts,  particularly  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  even  in  these  latter  it  is,  as  I  have  said, 
in  conflict  with  another  philosophy  which  is  alien  to  our 
traditions  and  history. 

If  that  is  really  so,  then  a  line  of  action  is  opened  to  us. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  begin  with  asking  our  fellow- 
countrymen  to  accept  in  all  its  fullness  the  philosophy  here 
set  forth,  with  its  spiritualistic  premises  as  to  man’s  nature 
and  destiny.  It  would  be  a  long  task  to  convert  the 
modern  mind  from  its  positivistic  cast,  with  its  inevitable 
tendency  to  adopt  a  monist  philosophy.  But  we  can  begin 
by  recalling  the  American  mind  to  its  origins  in  the  political 
field.  There  at  least  it  will  recognize  itself,  however  much 
it  has  superficially  departed  from  it  under  stress  of  an 
alien  thought. 

This  is  a  task  which  it  seems  to  me  is  a  predestined  one 
for  the  Neo-Scholastic  philosopher.  By  a  curious  trick  of 
destiny,  he  has  survived  as  almost  the  sole  heir  of  the 


philosophy  which  created  the  American  system.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  the  creators  of  that  system  were  still 
within  the  ancient  European  tradition,  and  used  that  tradi¬ 
tion  as  the  obvious  court  of  appeal  against  a  tyrannical 
majority  in  the  British  Parliament.  It  is  this  European 
tradition  which  forms  the  backbone  of  these  four  essays 
in  the  philosophy  of  law.  If  the  non-Scholastic  reader  still 
insists  that  this  is  rather  a  theology  of  law,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  him.  The  religious  implications  of 
all  four  papers  are  so  strong  that  they  cannot  and  must 
not  be  overlooked.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  would  point 
out  that  this  theology  does  not  by  any  means  repudiate 
reason;  rather,  in  this  field,  it  finds  reason  as  its  strongest 
instrument. 

I  think  that  it  is  inevitable  that  a  return  to  original 
political  traditions  will  bring  along  with  it  a  rebirth  of 
traditional  legal  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  no  acci¬ 
dent  that  the  published  work  of  more  than  one  of  these 
symposiasts  has  been  along  these  lines.  It  is  an  instinctive 
and  a  rational  approach  to  our  problem.  Granted  that  a 
right  legal  philosophy  is  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
we  can  have  to  preserve  human  rights,  decent  living  and 
free  institutions,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  right  political 
philosophy  will  conduce  to  this  result  more  than  anything 
else.  The  two  are  too  inextricably  intertwined  for  any 
other  conclusion  to  be  true. 

The  Neo-Scholastic  contingent  is  admirably  placed  to 
put  this  program  into  effect.  The  four  writers  here  chosen 
to  present  the  philosophy,  while  outstanding  in  their  field, 
are  not  by  any  means  the  only  ones  who  have  given 
thought  to  these  problems.  Moreover,  in  Europe,  and 
especially  in  France  and  in  England,  there  is  a  whole  host 
of  allies  who  may  be  counted  on  to  supply  inspiration  and 
even  leadership.  If  our  own  social  scientists,  our  political 
philosophers,  our  legists,  and  our  moral  philosophers  will 
join  forces  in  a  common  effort  to  this  end,  we  can  operate 
with  powerful  force  to  bring  back  the  current  of  American 
legal  thought  to  its  original  course.  If  we  do  that,  I  think 
we  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  unsuspected  allies 
we  will  find  outside  Scholastic  ranks. 


Law,  An  Affair  of  Reason 

Gerard  Smith 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy ,  Marquette  University 


PHILOSOPHY  should  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question,  what  is  law?  Nor  should  it 
be  hard  to  see  the  reason  for  the  answer.  The  trouble  is, 
who  but  philosophers  will  accept,  nowadays,  philosophy’s 
answer?  We  have  a  sort  of  division  of  the  subject:  first, 
the  answer;  secondly,  the  reasons  for  it;  thirdly,  some  re¬ 
flections  upon  the  state  of  affairs  which  may  make  this 
symposium,  or  at  least  this  part  of  it,  fall  upon  stony 
ground. 

a  1.  What  Is  Law? 

First,  then,  law  is  an  affair  of  reason  (aliquid  r ationis) . 
That  is  the  central  point  which  an  understanding  of  law 


must  seize.  To  seize  it  we  must  elbow  for  ourselves  a 
roomy  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Law  is  a  rule  and  measure  of  acts,  whereby  man  is  induced  to  act 
or  is  restrained  from  acting:  for  lex  (law)  is  derived  from  liga re 
(to  bind),  because  it  binds  one  to  act.  Now  the  rule  and  measure 
of  human  acts  is  the  reason,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  human 
acts,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  above  (q.  1,  a.  1  ad 
3);  since  it  belongs  to  the  reason  to  direct  to  the  end,  which  is  the 
first  principle  in  all  matters  of  action,  according  to  the  Philosopher 
(Phys.  ii.).  Now  that  which  is  the  principle  in  any  genus,  is  the 
rule  and  measure  of  that  genus:  for  instance,  unity  in  the  genus  of 
numbers,  and  the  first  movement  in  the  genus  of  movements.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  follows  that  law  is  something  pertaining  to  reason.1 
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It  may  be  objected  that  law  is  not  an  affair  of  reason  be¬ 
cause  ( 1  )  there  is  no  reason  in  the  “law  of  the  members,’’ 
yet  the  members  have  their  law;  ( 2 )  there  is  no  law  in  the 
power,  habit,  or,  when  one  is  asleep,  in  the  act  of  reason. 
Where,  then,  in  reason,  are  we  to  allocate  law?  ( 3 )  Since 
only  the  will  properly  moves  one  to  act,  and  law  must 
direct  the  course  of  action,  law  is  rather  an  affair  of  the 
will.  These  are  but  faulty  understandings  of  the  matter. 
In  the  first  place  law,  being  a  rule  or  measure,  exists  both 
in  the  measure  (reason)  and,  by  participation,  in  the 
measured  (“the  members”).  Further,  law  is  a  construc¬ 
tion  by  practical  reason  of  universal  propositions  concern¬ 
ing  action.  Such  propositions  are  sometimes  actually  con¬ 
sidered;  at  any  rate  they  are  habitually  possessed.  Lastly, 
it  is  true  that  reason  gets  its  power  to  move  from  the  will. 
For,  from  the  fact  that  one  wills  the  end,  one’s  reason 
commands  concerning  the  use  of  means.  Nevertheless, 
in  order  that  the  volition  of  what  is  commanded  may  have  the  nature 
of  law,  it  needs  to  be  in  accord  with  some  rule  of  reason.  And  in  this 
sense  is  to  be  understood  the  saying  that  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
has  the  force  of  law;  otherwise  the  sovereign’s  will  would  savour  of 
lawlessness  rather  than  of  law.2 

To  resume;  as  one  might  say  of  a  savoury  dish,  that  is  a 
cook’s  business,  so  of  law,  that  is  reason’s  business.  There 
is  reason  in  a  good  dish;  nor  is  its  recipe  altogether  without 
status  in  reason;  nor  will  it  be  eatable  if  concocted  merely 
upon  the  strength  of  a  resolution  to  cook. 

The  Common  Good 

Such  is  the  centrally  intelligible  area  of  law.  Further 
explanation  will  consist  in  a  radial  motion  of  the  under¬ 
standing  about  that  fixed  point.3  Thus,  were  one  to  con¬ 
clude  that,  since  law  is  a  matter  of  reason,  we  have  here 
the  very  recipe  of  private  benefit,  the  answer  is  that 
law  belongs  to  that  which  is  a  principle  of  human  acts,  because  it 
is  their  rule  and  measure.  Now  as  reason  is  a  principle  of  human 
acts,  so  in  reason  itself  there  is  something  which  is  the  principle  in 
respect  of  all  the  rest:  wherefore  to  this  principle  chiefly  and  mainly 
law  must  needs  be  referred.  Now  the  first  principle  in  practical 
matters,  which  are  the  object  of  the  practical  reason,  is  the  last  end: 
and  the  last  end  of  human  life  is  bliss  or  happiness . Conse¬ 

quently  the  law  must  needs  regard  principally  the  relationship  to 
happiness.  Moreover,  since  every  part  is  ordained  to  the  whole,  as 
imperfect  to  perfect:  and  since  one  man  is  a  part  of  the  perfect 
community,  the  law  must  needs  regard  properly  the  relationship  to 

universal  happiness . Now  in  every  genus,  that  which  belongs 

to  it  chiefly  is  the  principle  of  the  others,  and  the  others  belong  to 
that  genus  in  subordination  to  that  thing:  thus  fire,  which  is  the 
chief  among  hot  things,  is  the  cause  of  heat  in  mixed  bodies,  and 
these  are  said  to  be  hot  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  share  of  fire.  Conse¬ 
quently,  since  the  law  is  chiefly  ordained  to  the  common  good,  any 
other  precept  in  regard  to  some  individual  work,  must  needs  be 
devoid  of  the  nature  of  a  law,  save  in  so  far  as  it  regards  the  common 
good.  Therefore  every  law  is  ordained  to  the  common  good.4 

Origin  and  Promulgation 

Another  radial  motion  of  understanding  about  the  fixed 
center  of  intellection,  law  is  an  affair  of  reason,  is  the 
following.  Law  is  not,  without  qualification,  a  matter  of 
just  anyone's  reason.  For, 

a  law  is  in  a  person  not  only  as  in  one  that  rules,  but  also  by  par¬ 
ticipation  as  in  one  that  is  ruled.  In  the  latter  way  each  one  is  a 
law  to  himself,  in  so  far  as  he  shares  the  direction  that  he  receives 
from  one  who  rules  him.  Hence  the  same  text  goes  on:  Who  show 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts .6 

2  Ibid.,  ad  1 .  See  ibid.,  ad  1 ,  ad  2. 

3  See  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  St.  Thomas  and  the  Gentiles  (Milwaukee: 

Marquette  University  Press,  1938),  p.  51. 


Thus,  law  is  not  a  matter  of  anyone’s  reason  except  in  so 
far  as  anyone  may  be  reasonable.  Just  so,  truth  is  not  a 
matter  of  what  anyone  thinks,  though  anyone  may  think 
what  is  true. 

Another  radial  movement  of  understanding  about  law 
being  an  affair  of  reason,  and  we  are  done  with  the  nature 
of  law.  Promulgation  is  necessary  to  law.  The  reason  is 
that 

a  law  is  imposed  on  others  by  way  of  a  rule  and  measure.  Now  a 
rule  or  measure  is  imposed  by  being  applied  to  those  who  are  to  be 
ruled  and  measured  by  it.  Wherefore,  in  order  that  a  law  obtain 
the  binding  force  which  is  proper  to  a  law,  it  must  needs  be  applied 
to  the  men  who  have  to  be  ruled  by  it.  Such  application  is  made 
by  its  being  notified  to  them  by  promulgation.  Wherefore  promulga¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  the  law  to  obtain  its  force . The  natural 

law  is  promulgated  by  the  very  fact  that  God  instilled  it  into  man’s 
mind  so  as  to  be  known  by  him  naturally.6 

The  conclusion,  from  the  fixed  center  and  its  circum¬ 
scription  by  the  three  movements  of  understanding  about 
it,  is  the  definition  of  law:  "from  the  four  preceding 
articles,  the  definition  of  law  may  be  gathered;  and  it  is 
nothing  else  than  an  ordinance  of  reason  for  the  common 
good,  made  by  him  who  has  care  of  the  community ,  and 
promulgated .”7 

Kinds  of  Law 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  subjects  of  which  law  may 
be  the  predicate.  These  subjects,  the  kinds  of  law,  are 
determined  by  the  same  radial  movement  of  intellection 
about  the  center,  law  is  an  affair  of  reason.  Thus, 
a  law  is  nothing  else  but  a  dictate  of  practical  reason  emanating  from 
the  ruler  who  governs  a  perfect  community.  Now  it  is  evident, 
granted  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  Divine  Providence,  as  was  stated 
in  the  First  Part,  that  the  whole  community  of  the  universe  is 
governed  by  Divine  Reason.  Wherefore  the  very  idea  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  things  in  God  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  has  the  nature 
of  a  law.  And  since  the  Divine  Reason’s  conception  of  things  is  not 

subject  to  time  but  is  eternal . therefore  it  is  that  this  kind  of 

law  must  be  called  eternal.8 

As  for  natural  law, 

....  law,  being  a  rule  and  measure,  can  be  in  a  person  in  two  ways: 
in  one  way,  as  in  him  that  rules  and  measures:  in  another  way,  as  in 
that  which  is  ruled  and  measured,  since  a  thing  is  ruled  and  measured, 
in  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  the  rule  or  measure.  Wherefore,  since  all 
things  subject  to  Divine  Providence  are  ruled  and  measured  by  the 
eternal  law,  as  was  stated  above  (a.  1 ) ;  it  is  evident  that  all  things 
partake  somewhat  of  the  eternal  law,  in  so  far  as,  namely,  from  its 
being  imprinted  on  them,  they  derive  their  respective  inclinations  to 
their 'proper  acts  and  ends.  Now  among  all  others,  the  rational 
creature  is  subject  to  Divine  Providence  in  the  most  excellent  way, 
in  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  a  share  of  providence,  by  being  provident 
both  for  itself  and  for  others.  Wherefore  it  has  a  share  of  the 
Eternal  Reason,  whereby  it  has  a  natural  inclination  to  its  proper 
act  and  end:  and  this  participation  of  the  eternal  law  in  the  rational 
creature  is  called  the  natural  law.9 

Human  law  is  also  based  upon  what  has  already  been 
said. 

As  stated  above  (q.  90,  a.  1  ad  2),  a  law  is  a  dictate  of  the  practical 
reason.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  procedure  takes  place 
in  the  practical  and  in  the  speculative  reason:  for  each  proceeds  from 
principles  to  conclusions,  as  stated  above  (ibid.).  Accordingly  we 
conclude  that  just  as,  in  the  speculative  reason,  from  naturally  known 
indemonstrable  principles,  we  draw  the  conclusions  of  the  various 
sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  imparted  to  us  by  nature, 
but  acquired  by  the  efforts  of  reason,  so  too  it  is  from  the  precepts 
of  the  natural  law,  as  from  general  and  indemonstrable  principles, 
that  the  human  reason  needs  to  proceed  to  the  more  particular  deter- 

4  S.  T.  I-II.  90.  2c.  5  Ibid.,  3  ad  1.  6  Ibid.,  4c.,  ad  1 . 

7  Ibid.,  4c.  8  I-II.  91.  lc.  9  Ibid.,  2c. 
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mination  of  certain  matters.  These  particular  determinations,  devised 
by  human  reason,  are  called  human  laws,  provided  the  other  essential 
conditions  of  law  be  observed,  as  stated  above  (q.  90,  aa.  2,  3,  4). 
.  .  .  .  The  human  reason  cannot  have  a  full  participation  of  the 
dictate  of  the  Divine  Reason,  but  according  to  its  own  mode,  and 
imperfectly.  Consequently,  as  on  the  part  of  the  speculative  reason, 
by  a  natural  participation  of  Divine  Wisdom,  there  is  in  us  the 
knowledge  of  certain  general  principles,  but  not  proper  knowledge  of 
each  single  truth,  such  as  that  contained  in  the  Divine  Wisdom;  so 
too,  on  the  part  of  the  practical  reason,  man  has  a  natural  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  eternal  law,  according  to  certain  general  principles,  but 
not  as  regards  the  particular  determinations  of  individual  cases, 
which  are,  however,  contained  in  the  eternal  law.  Hence  the  need 
for  human  reason  to  proceed  further  to  sanction  them  by  law.10 

2.  Reasons  for  Acceptance 

Such  is  the  synthesis.  The  next  question  is,  What  is 
the  ultimate  basis  for  the  reasoning  of  Christian  philoso¬ 
phers?  The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  a  certain  way  they 
have  of  conceiving  a  creature’s  relation  to  God.  A  creature 
is  a  being  to  which  something  of  supreme  importance  has 
happened:  it  has  been  created.  Chesterton  says  some¬ 
where  that  he  would  be  insulted  if  anyone  were  to  think 
he  could  do  no  wrong.  The  greatest  insult  one  can  offer 
to  a  creature  is  to  deny  that  it  could  have  been  non-exist¬ 
ent.  Just  as  we  really  compliment  one  by  believing  he 
could  have  done  wrong  but  didn't,  so  we  compliment  crea¬ 
tion  by  thinking  that  whereas  it  could  not  be,  nevertheless 
there  it  is.  Two  points  are  involved  here:  the  tenuousness 
of  a  creature’s  status:  the  guaranteed  luxuriance  of  its 
being  withal.  Created  being  is  assured  of  being  because 
it  is  assured  of  having  been  created.  Totally  dependent, 
created  being,  by  its  very  dependence,  is.  The  metaphysi¬ 
cal  insight  involved  here  is  not  often  reached:  it  is  still 
less  often  expressed — as  the  present  expression  may  well 
witness:  and  even  when  expressed,  a  philosophy  of  es¬ 
sences  keeps  it  from  being  really  meant.  Nevertheless, 
until  it  be  grasped  that  anything  not-God  exists  only  be¬ 
cause  God  has  made  it  to  be,  and  that,  because  God  has 
made  it  to  be,  therefore  it  really  is,  the  essential  meaning 
of  law— and  of  much  else  in  Christian  philosophy— will  be 
totally  missed. 

For,  in  a  creationist  metaphysic,  the  principle  of  action, 
the  good,  is  good  only  because  it  is  related  to  God.  It  is 
the  same  relation  as  between  Being  and  beings.  A  being 
is,  only  because  God  has  made  it  to  be;  a  good  is  good, 
only  because,  in  making  it  to  be,  God  thereby  made  it  to 
be  good.  Action,  therefore— since  the  good  is  its  prin¬ 
ciple— receives  its  explanation  as  being  a  tendency 
towards,  a  loving  of  (an  unaware  loving,  usually  even  in 
man’s  case),  the  Total  Good  by  way  of  loving  the  Total 
Good’s  analogues.  “No  one  could  seek  thee  [God]  un¬ 
less  he  had  already  found  thee.’’* 11  Clearly,  in  such  a 

10  Ibid.,  3c.,  ad  1. 

11  St.  Bernard,  Dc  Diligendo  Deo,  c.  vii.  See  E.  Gilson's  magnifi¬ 
cent  explanation  of  the  points  made  in  the  text  in  his  The  Spirit  of 
Mediaeval  Philosophy  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1936),  c.  xiv.  Some 
pertinent  Thomistic  texts  are:  S.  T.  I.  60.  5c.;  2  Sent.,  d.  1,  2.  1,  2c. 

12  s.  T.  I.  60.  5  ad  1. 

13  Ibid.,  I-II.  71.  2c.:  "7  answer  that,  as  stated  above  (a.  1),  vice 
is  contrary  to  virtue.  Now  the  virtue  of  a  thing  consists  in  its  being  well 
disposed  in  a  manner  befitting  its  nature,  as  stated  above  (a.  1). 
Hence  the  vice  of  any  thing  consists  in  its  being  disposed  in  a  manner 
not  befitting  its  nature,  and  for  this  reason  is  that  thing  vituperated. 


metaphysic,  movement  is  movement  only  because  it  is 
towards  God,  just  as  being  is  being  only  because  it 
is  from  God. 

Such  reasoning  [as,  that  natural  love,  resting  upon  natural  union, 
cannot  love  God,  Who  is  far  above  the  angelic  nature,  more  than 
self]  holds  good  of  things  adequately  divided,  whereof  one  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  existence  and  goodness  of  the  other:  for  in  such 
natures  each  one  loves  itself  naturally  more  than  it  does  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  more  one  with  itself  than  it  is  with  the  other.  But 
where  one  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  existence  and  goodness  of  the 
other,  that  one  is  naturally  more  loved  than  self;  because,  as  we 
said  above,  each  part  naturally  loves  the  whole  more  than  itself: 
and  each  individual  naturally  loves  the  good  of  the  species  more  than 
its  own  individual  good.  Now  God  is  not  only  the  good  of  one 
species,  but  is  absolutely  the  universal  good:  hence  everything  in  its 
own  way  naturally  loves  God  more  than  itself.12 
The  line  of  creaturely  movement  towards  God  is  as 
straight  as  the  line  of  a  creature’s  exodus  from  God.  There 
are  not  intermediaries  in  either  direction:  nothing  but  God 
causes  being,  nothing  but  God  presides  ultimately  over  its 
movement. 

Observance  of  Law 

Granting  the  straightness  of  the  line,  viz.,  granting  that 
any  good  is  good  only  because  it  leads  to  God,  the  ques¬ 
tion  next  is,  how  is  that  line  maintained  rigid?  how  does 
a  creature  keep  on  it?  If  the  question  concerns  creatures 
below  man,  the  answer  is  that  there  is  no  question.  Such 
creatures  are  on,  and  they  cannot  get  off,  the  line.  They 
merely  follow,  so  to  say,  their  noses,  and  that  they  must 
do.  If,  however,  the  question  concerns  man,  the  answer 
is  as  different  as  is  the  principle  of  a  man’s  life  different 
from  a  dog’s.  Someone  has  said  that  the  principle  of  a 
dog’s  life  is:  whatever  is,  smells;  whatever  smells  not,  is 
not.  It  may  be  so.  At  any  rate,  a  principle  of  human 
life  is:  whatever  is,  is;  whatever  is  not,  is  not,  and  this 
principle  issues  from  reason.  Thus,  in  a  way,  man  also 
follows  his  nature,  as  must  anything— in  order  to  fulfill 
its  being.  Only,  man’s  nature  is  rational.  Whence,  action 
in  accord  or  disaccord  with  his  nature  is  action  in  accord 
or  disaccord  with  his  reason.13 

The  deep  meaning  of  that  answer  will  escape  one  who 
does  not  recall  its  creationist  context.  The  dictates  of 
reason  are  no  more,  and  no  less,  autonomous  than  is 
created  being.  No  less:  reason’s  dictates  are  truly  rea¬ 
son  s  dictates,  just  as  being  is  truly  being;  no  more: 
reason’s  dictates  are  as  truly  God’s,  just  as  created  being 
is  God’s  creation. 

Whatever  is  irregular  in  a  work  of  art,  is  unnatural  to  the  art  which 
produced  that  work.  Now  the  eternal  law  is  compared  to  the  order 
of  human  reason,  as  art  to  a  work  of  art.  Therefore  it  amounts  to 
the  same  that  vice  and  sin  are  against  the  order  of  human  reason, 

[ Continued  on  p.  5] 

which  word  is  derived  from  vice  according  to  Augustine  (De  Lib. 
Arb.  iii.  14). 

"But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  nature  of  a  thing  is  chiefly  the 
form  from  which  that  thing  derives  its  species.  Now  man  derives  his 
species  from  his  rational  soul:  and  consequently  whatever  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  order  of  reason  is,  properly  speaking,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man,  as  man;  while  whatever  is  in  accord  with  reason,  is 
in  accord  with  the  nature  of  man,  as  man.  Now  man  s  good  is  to 
be  in  accord  with  reason,  and  his  evil  is  to  be  against  reason,  as 
Dionysius  states  ( Div .  Nom.  iv.).  Therefore  human  virtue,  which 
makes  a  man  good,  and  his  work  good,  is  in  accord  with  man's  nature, 
for  as  much  as  it  accords  with  his  reason:  while  vice  is  contrary  to 
man  s  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  reason.'' 
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Modem  Legal  Theory  and  Scholasticism 

Moorhouse  F.  X.  Millar 

Professor  of  Political  Philosophy,  Fordham  University  Graduate  School 


CAN  it  be  true  that,  for  all  our  anti-traditional  boast 
of  modernism  in  all  things,  we  have  reverted  to  the 
age  of  the  Sophists  who  “had  no  philosophy?’’1  Have  we 
returned  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Stoics,  for  whom,  as  with  our  present-day  pseudo-scien¬ 
tists,  everything  human  and  divine  was  to  be  somehow 
reducible  to  a  blind  and  purely  physical  principle  in  things? 
Telling  evidence  of  such  a  reversion — at  least  in  the  matter 
of  law— presents  itself  in  the  following  statement  of  a 
French  jurist,  Claude  du  Pasquier,  who  sets  forth  the 
problem  of  law  from  the  strictly  modern  point  of  view: 
As  a  regulator  of  social  life,  law  comprises  many  and  diverse  ele¬ 
ments.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  creation  of  the  human  mind,  it 
reflects  an  ideal;  on  the  other,  it  is  the  result  of  factual  circumstances. 
In  one  respect  it  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  rulers,  in  another 
it  is  but  an  explicit  manifestation  of  the  customs  of  a  people.  To 
understand  and  apply  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  grammar,  logic, 
history,  morality,  psychology  and  sociology.  Hence  as  we  examine 
it  from  one  angle  or  another  it  is  seen  to  take  on  many  very  different 
aspects  and  its  physiognomy,  as  it  were,  is  completely  changed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  emphasis  placed  upon  one  rather  than  another  of  its 
elements.  If  we  allow,  therefore,  for  the  great  diversity  of  those 
who  have  taken  up  the  problem  of  its  theory,  each  one  following  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  own  mind,  there  is  little  wonder  if  law  should 
refuse  to  be  brought  within  one  commonly  accepted  concept,  or  if 
disagreement  should  exist  whenever  there  is  question  of  defining 
what  it  is.2 

Modern  Theories 

The  modern  mind,  facing  the  question— what  is  posi¬ 
tive  law  as  a  necessary  element  of  social  control— either 
resolves  the  problem  into  sheer  conceptualism  with  no 
objective  basis  for  common  agreement,  or  into  an  exclusive 
consideration  of  the  mere  phenomena  of  law.  Hence  the 
reason  for  the  inadequacy  of  modern  theories  is  twofold: 
There  is  the  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption — contrary  to 
common  sense — that  the  only  valid  form  of  knowledge  is 
“scientific”— allowing  for  no  principle  in  reality  whereby 
these  phenomena  may  be  intelligibly  discerned  as  manifes¬ 
tations  of  an  underlying  unity,  the  true  nature  of  law. 
Then  there  is  the  reason  discussed  in  the  preceding  article 
—the  rejection  of  the  science  of  reality  itself,  of  meta¬ 
physics.  Regarding  this  science  of  the  real,  the  philos¬ 
opher,  Jaques  Chevalier,  in  a  notable  essay,  points  out: 
In  order  that  the  logician  or  psychologist  may  perceive,  at  the  heart 
of  our  intellectual  representations,  a  difference  between  what  comes 
from  us  and  what  comes  from  things,  between  what  is  conceived  by 
our  mind  and  what  is  seen  by  it,  between  the  concept  and  the  idea, 
the  metaphysician  must  previously  have  opened  the  way  for  him. 
For  here  as  everywhere,  whether  we  like  it  or  not  or  whether  we 
recognize  it,  it  is  metaphysics  that  raises  problems  and  it  in  con¬ 
sequence  is  alone  capable  of  solving  them.  Nor  is  there  anything 
strange  in  this,  seeing  that  metaphysics  is  the  science  of  the  real  and 
no  problem  is  either  posited  or  solved  except  in  function  of  reality.3 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  Hume’s  skepticism,  however, 
and  to  the  wide  acceptance  for  a  considerable  period  of 
subjective  idealism,  which  has  proved  to  be  nothing  more 

1  G.  H.  Sabine,  A  History  of  Political  Theory,  p.  27. 

2  Claude  Du  Pasquier,  Introduction  a  la  theorie  generate  et  a  la 
philosophic  du  Droit,  p.  25 7. 

3  Jacques  Chevalier,  Le  concept  et  I'idee  (Melanges  Maurice 


than  the  hybrid  offspring  of  the  Cartesian  and  Kantian 
confusion  of  metaphysics  with  mathematics  and  Newton¬ 
ian  physics,  modern  philosophy  was  reduced  to  the  abject 
state  of  utter  futility  in  which  it  now  lingers.  As  a  result 
science  has  mistakenly  been  called  upon  to  take  its  place. 
But  this  also  was  bound  to  prove  abortive.  The  manner 
of  its  failure  is  well  described  by  Gilson: 

The  natural  tendency  of  science  is  not  towards  unity,  but  towards 
an  ever  more  complete  disintegration.  Such  facts  point  to  an  intrinsic 
heterogeneity  of  the  world.  True  enough,  everything  is  strictly 
determined,  but  the  sum  total  of  all  those  determinations  does  not 
make  up  a  whole.  Now,  even  though  the  physical  world,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  positive  science,  is  not  a  coherent  system  of  things,  yet  a 
society,  to  be  a  real  society,  must  be  a  coherent  system  of  men;  this 
is  impossible,  however,  unless  its  fundamental  outlook  on  the  world 
has  some  sort  of  unity.  A  primitive  tribe  is  a  whole  because  of  its 
fetich;  a  theological  civilization  is  one  because  of  its  god;  a  meta¬ 
physical  society  is  swayed  by  the  Author  of  Nature;  but  if  it  has 
nothing  to  live  by  except  science  and  its  disconnected  laws,  society 
will  inevitably  find  itself  condemned  to  a  state  of  complete  disintegra¬ 
tion;  in  fact,  it  will  not  be  a  society  at  all.4 

What  effect  the  rejection  of  metaphysics  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  scientism  in  jurisprudence  have  had  on  modern 
theories  of  law  is  rather  ingenuously  summed  up  by  Roscoe 
Pound  in  his  well  known  contribution.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Common  Law. 

Five  types  of  philosophy  of  law  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  of 
significance  for  our  present  purpose.  We  may  call  those  who  adhered 
to  them  the  metaphysical  (i.  e.  the  Kantian)  school,  the  historical 
school,  the  utilitarians,  the  positivists  and  the  mechanical  sociologists. 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  same  conclusion  may 
sustain  the  most  divergent  philosophical  premises  that  all  of  these 
arrived  ultimately  at  the  same  juristic  position  by  wholly  diverse 
starting  points,  so  that  the  futility  of  conscious  effort  to  improve  the 
condition  of  humanity  through  the  law  and  conception  of  justice  as 
the  maximum  of  self-expression  became  axioms  of  juristic  thought.5 

“Man  the  Measure  of  All’’ 

What  Mr.  Pound  fails  to  note  is  that,  beneath  an  ap¬ 
parent  diversity  in  the  professed  enunciation  of  premises, 
every  modern  system  is  founded  in  one  and  the  same 
actual — even  if  only  implicit— assumption  with  regard  to 
man.  Whether  it  be  as  the  solipsistic  individual  of  Kan¬ 
tian  idealism,  as  the  naturalistic  individual  of  the  historical 
school,  or  as  the  atomic  individual  of  the  exclusive  empiri¬ 
cism  of  the  utilitarian,  positivist,  and  sociological  schools, 
in  every  instance  man  is  regarded  primarily  either  as  anti¬ 
social  or,  like  some  animals,  no  more  than  instinctively 
gregarious.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  sixteenth  century  doctrine  of  “private  judgment.”  At 
that  time  man  was  again,  as  with  the  Sophists  of  old,  the 
measure  of  all  things.  And  then  as  well  as  now,  that  doc¬ 
trine  led  to  the  violation  of  man's  rational  nature.  Gilson 
puts  the  matter  succinctly: 

Man  is  best  described  as  a  rational  animal.  This  looks  like  a  very 
commonplace  statement,  yet  Western  culture  is  dying  wherever  it 
has  been  forgotten;  for  the  rational  nature  of  man  is  the  only  con- 

Hauriou) ,  p.  118. 

4  Etienne  Gilson,  The  Unity  o[  Philosophical  Experience  (New 
York:  C.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1937),  p.  258. 

5  Roscoe  Pound,  The  Spirit  of  the  Common  Law,  p.  151. 
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ceivable  foundation  for  a  rational  system  of  ethics.  Morality  is  essen¬ 
tially  normality;  for  a  rational  being  to  act  and  to  behave  either 
without  reason  or  contrary  to  its  dictates  is  to  act  and  behave,  not 
exactly  as  a  beast,  but  as  a  beastly  man,  which  is  worse.  For  it  is 
proper  that  a  beast  should  act  as  a  beast,  that  is,  according  to  its 
own  nature;  but  it  is  totally  unfitting  for  man  to  act  as  a  beast, 
because  that  means  the  complete  oblivion  of  his  own  nature,  and 
hence  his  final  destruction.6 

From  Protagoras  to  Thrasymachus,  from  Occam  to 
Machiavelli,  and  from  Kant  to  Hitler  and  Mein  Kampf,  the 
story  has  been  ever  the  same.  Conceptualism  and  empiri¬ 
cism  do  not,  cannot  check  the  brutalization  of  man;  they 
can  only  invite  it.  With  all  reduced  to  mere  subjective 
sentiment,  the  juridical  order  is  deprived  of  any  solid  foun¬ 
dation  in  objective  ethics;  and  the  state,  law,  and  govern¬ 
ment,  become  something  purely  extrinsic  to  individual  con¬ 
science.  All  social  obligation  is  identified  with  the  sanction 
of  force— and  we  have:  "might  makes  right.” 

In  the  face  of  this  modern  degradation  of  man,  it  is 
well  to  realize  for  ourselves,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able 
to  help  bring  about  the  acknowledgment  by  others,  that 
at  times  there  has  been  an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs. 
There  were  periods  in  the  Western  world  when  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  disposition  of  the  times  were  such  that 
men  of  the  sanctity  of  a  St.  Louis  or  of  the  moral  integrity 
of  a  Washington  could  in  all  justice  claim  to  rest  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  legitimate  right  to  authority,  neither  on  the 
Raison  d’Rtat  of  a  Frederick  the  Great  nor  on  the  Volonte 
generate  of  Rousseau,  but  on  generally  accepted  grounds 
of  practical  reason.  This,  on  the  face  of  things,  clearly 
argues  that  in  such  periods  man  was  regarded  far  other¬ 
wise  than  he  now  is  by  the  modern  skeptical  idealist  or 
empiricist.  Contrary  to  the  idealist,  it  was  definitely  as¬ 
sumed  with  Burke  that  "Politics  ought  to  be  adjusted  not 
to  human  reasoning,  but  to  human  nature;  of  which  reason 
is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part.”7  And 
in  sharp  contradiction  to  the  empiricists  it  was  maintained 
on  grounds  traditionally  warranted  by  what  Gilson  prop¬ 
erly  denominates  “Medieval  Universalism,”  that  "human 
reasons  and  human  wills  are  bound  to  agree,  to  the  full 
extent  that  every  one  of  them  keeps  faith  with  its  own 
nature,  which  is  to  be  rational.”8 

Freedom  Linder  the  Law  of  Reason 

Reason  as  he  may,  man  is  not  necessarily  reasonable 
any  more  than— yield  as  he  may— he  is  necessarily  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  instincts;  or  as  St.  Thomas  says: 

Since  there  is  in  man  a  twofold  nature,  intellectual  and  sensitive; 
sometimes  man  is  such  and  such  uniformly  in  respect  of  his  whole 
soul:  either  because  the  sensitive  part  is  wholly  subject  to  his  reason, 
as  in  the  virtuous;  or  because  reason  is  entirely  engrossed  by  passion, 
as  in  a  madman.  But  sometimes,  although  reason  is  clouded  by  pas¬ 
sion,  yet  something  of  the  reason  remains  free.  And  in  respect  of 
this,  man  can  either  repel  the  passion  entirely,  or  at  least  hold  himself 
in  check  so  as  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  passion.  For  when  thus 
disposed,  since  man  is  variously  disposed  according  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  soul,  a  thing  appears  to  him  otherwise  according  to  his 
reason,  than  it  does  according  to  a  passion.  The  will  is  moved  not 
only  by  the  universal  good  apprehended  by  the  reason,  but  also  by 
good  apprehended  by  sense.  Wherefore  he  can  be  moved  to  some 

6  Gilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  274. 

7  Edmund  Burke,  “The  Present  State  of  the  Nation,"  The  Works 
of  Edmund  Burke  (Oxford  University  Press),  I,  335. 

8  Etienne  Gilson,  "Medieval  Universalism  and  Its  Present  Value," 

Independence,  Convergence,  and  Borrowing,  (Harvard  University 


particular  good  independently  of  a  passion  of  the  sensitive  appetite. 
For  we  will  and  do  many  things  without  passion,  and  through  choice 
alone;  as  is  most  evident  in  those  cases  wherein  reason  resists  passion.9 * 

It  is  precisely  because  man  is  essentially  a  rational 
animal  that  his  instincts  are  relatively  indeterminate.  In 
the  words  of  Maritain: 

The  kind  of  infinitude  peculiar  to  the  mind  in  the  case  of  human  beings 
gives  a  sort  of  infinity,  a  sort  of  indetermination,  to  the  very  life  of 
the  senses  and  instincts,  which  is  incapable  of  finding  its  natural  point 
of  fixation— I  mean  in  conformity  with  the  peculiar  requirements  and 
destinies  of  human  nature- — elsewhere  than  in  reason  and  in  the  forma¬ 
tions  which  reason  produces.10 

This  is  the  freedom  that  is  man’s.  He  finds  himself  rela¬ 
tively  indifferent  and  with  unlimited  desires.  He  is  able 
to  deliberate  intellectually  between  this  or  that— as  far  as 
things  finite  are  concerned.  Indeed,  being  free  by  nature 
man  is  under  the  inevitable  necessity  of  choosing;  but  the 
choice  is  to  be  free— he  cannot  but  will  to  determine  him¬ 
self  actively.  The  foundation  in  human  nature  for  man’s 
way  of  acting  is  somewhat  strikingly  revealed  in  the  words 
of  Browning: 

Man  knows  partly,  but  conceives  beside, 

Creeps  ever  on  from  fancies  to  the  fact, 

And  in  this  striving,  this  converting  air 
Into  a  solid  he  may  grasp  and  use, 

Finds  progress,  man’s  distinctive  mark  alone. 

Not  God’s  and  not  the  beasts’:  God  is,  they  are, 

Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be.11 
v  Not  only  does  he  seek  by  an  inner  necessity  to  preserve 
himself  in  being— this  is  where  the  modern  individualist 
assumption  stops  short — but  he  tends  further.  With  equal 
necessity  he  strives  toward  the  ulterior  perfection  of  his 
being.  He  is  intrinsically  determined  to  pursue  freely  that 
Something  transcendent  to  himself  and  all  other  things, 
which  when  possessed  will  fulfill  the  immense  want  of  his 
rational  nature.  That  this  transcendent  Something  is  the 
necessarily  self-existent  Absolute  we  call  God,  the  Creator 
and  final  Perfector  of  our  being,  is  a  matter  for  our  reason 
to  ascertain  in  the  exercise  of  its  primary  function.  And 
this  function  is  to  discern  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  as  the 
specifying  good  of  our  intellects.  To  the  extent  that  the 
intellect  enlightens  the  will  as  to  the  final  end  and  dynamic 
principle  of  all  the  will’s  activity,  the  latter,  in  turn,  dis¬ 
poses  the  intellect  functioning  as  practical  reason — that  is, 
functioning  in  its  capacity  of  director  and  judge  of  our 
conduct — to  discern  and  deliberate  about  the  necessary  or 
proper  means  by  which  the  ulterior  perfection  of  our  being 
may  be  attained. 

In  this  way  we  see  how,  but  for  our  intellects,  our  wills 
would  not  be  free,  and  yet,  owing  to  our  intellects,  our 
wills  are  not  without  law.  Such  law  is  initially  discerned 
by  any  intellect  and  becomes  progressively  discernible  to 
our  practical  reason  in  the  exercise  of  its  function  of  eval¬ 
uating  human  experience.  The  intellect,  therefore,  is  a 
law  that  is  constituted  in  our  very  nature  as  human  beings. 
This  is  what  is  truly  implied  by  such  terms  as  the  law  of 
reason,  the  Natural  Law,  or  the  moral  law  of  our  being. 
It  is  by  living  in  conformity  with  this  law  that  man  can 

Press) ,  p.  215. 

9S.  T.  I-II.  10.  3. 

10  Jacques  Maritain,  "Religion  and  Culture,”  Essays  in  Order,  ed. 
C.  Dawson  and  J.  F.  Burns  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1931),  p.  6. 

11  “A  Death  in  the  Desert.” 
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gradually  intellectualize  his  being,  can  make  himself  rea¬ 
sonable.  It  is  thus  that  he  can  acquire  the  inner  culture 
of  intellectual  and  moral  virtues  through  his  power  of  self- 
determination,  and  give  himself  the  countenance  of  his 
own  true  personality.  It  is  in  this  sense,  and  not  in  the 
modern  and  individualistic  or  Kantian  sense,  that  man  is 
truly  autonomous.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  freedom  to 
which  we  are  entitled  is  not  the  right  to  choose  as  we 
freely  please  but  the  right  to  achieve  that  freedom  of 
autonomy  which  is  acquired  in  the  process  of  living  in  ever 
closer  conformity  with  the  essential  exigencies  of  our  ra¬ 
tional  natures.  „  . 

oociety 

Now  one  of  the  fundamental  exigencies  of  our  human 
nature  is  the  necessity  of  our  having  to  live  in  ordered 
society.  For  even  though  man  is  autonomous,  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  under  the  obligation  of  freely  conforming  to  the 
law  of  his  own  being,  he  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  him¬ 
self  in  the  matter  of  doing  so.  In  merely  knowing  and 
pursuing  his  final  end  and  achieving  his  own  perfection, 
he  is  essentially  dependent  upon  others.  In  other  words, 
by  reason  of  their  essential  limitations  as  individuals,  men 
as  persons  are  essentially  interdependent.  Only  by  com¬ 
mon  effort  can  the  conditions  in  the  temporal  order  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  development  as  human  beings  be  either 
created,  or  maintained  and  promoted.  Thus  man  is  social 
not  by  instinct  alone,  but  because  of  the  very  rationality 
of  his  nature.  In  this  way  the  juridical  order  of  society  is 
linked  directly  with  the  moral  law;  for  on  this  basis  posi¬ 
tive  human  institutions  are  to  be  reckoned  as  among  the 
necessary  means  or  essential  exigencies  of  human  nature. 
Hence  it  was  that  Burke,  having  in  mind  these  “formations 
which  reason  produces”  in  the  social  order,  could  so  aptly 
declare  that: 

Every  sort  of  moral,  every  sort  of  civil,  every  sort  of  political  insti¬ 
tution,  aiding  the  rational  and  natural  ties  that  connect  the  human 
understanding  and  affections  to  the  divine,  are  not  more  than  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  build  up  that  wonderful  structure,  Man;  whose 
prerogative  it  is,  to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  creature  of  his  own  making; 
and  who,  when  made  as  he  ought  to  be  made,  is  destined  to  hold  no 
trivial  place  in  the  creation.12 

In  consideration  of  the  metaphysical  nature  of  man— 
that  is,  if  we  look  steadily  at  reality~~it  should  be  clear 
that  states  with  their  respective  law  and  governments,  al¬ 
though  they  be  creatures  of  human  convention,  are  to  be 
judged  good,  in  so  far  as  they  answer  to  a  proper  human 
end — not  as  something  arbitrarily  imposed  from  without, 
but  as  something  proposed  to  the  right  reason  or  con¬ 
science  of  member  citizens  and  subjects  as  a  bonum  hon- 
estum.  By  such  a  bonum  we  understand  something  good 
in  itself  in  so  far  as  it  is  morally  perfective  of  human 
nature.  In  contravention  of  the  Augustinian  theory  that, 
except  for  some  original  sin,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  law  and  government,  and  in  plain  contradiction 
of  the  theories  that  identify  all  obligation,  in  respect  to  law 
and  government  with  force,  St.  Thomas  justifies  law  and 
authority  thus: 

A  man  is  the  master  of  a  free  subject  by  directing  him  to  his  proper 
welfare  or  to  the  common  good.  Such  a  kind  of  mastership  would 
have  existed  in  the  state  of  innocence  between  man  and  man,  for 

12  Edmund  Burke,  op.  cit.,  IV,  101. 


two  reasons.  First,  because  man  is  naturally  a  social  being,  and  so 
in  the  state  of  innocence  he  would  have  led  a  social  life.  Now  a 
social  life  cannot  exist  among  a  number  of  people  unless  under  the 
presidency  of  one  to  look  after  the  common  good;  for  many,  as  such, 
seek  many  things,  whereas  one  attends  only  to  one.  Wherefore  the 
Philosopher  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Politics,  that  wherever  many 
tilings  are  directed  to  one  end,  we  shall  always  find  one  at  the  head 
directing  them.  Secondly,  if  one  man  surpassed  another  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  this  would  not  have  been  fitting  unless  these  gifts  con¬ 
duced  to  the  benefit  of  others.13 

Individualism  and  Positive  Law 

The  primary  function  of  law,  then,  is  not  to  coerce  but 
to  direct.  Failure  to  recognize  this  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  glaring  of  the  many  errors  that  may  now  be  seen 
to  follow,  practically  as  well  as  logically,  from  what  was 
previously  pointed  out  as  the  individualistic  assumption 
underlying  all  our  modern  theories.  And  since  man  is 
rational,  and  therefore  social  by  nature,  it  is  clear  that  the 
only  intelligible  justification  for  positive  human  law,  as 
well  as  the  only  ground  for  its  authority,  can  be  nothing 
but  its  effectiveness  as  a  means  to  the  maintenance  and 
promotion  of  the  common  good.  But  in  the  contemplation 
of  modern  juristic  theory,  which  assumes  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  atomic  and  self-sufficient,  there  can  not  be  a 
common  good,  in  any  objective  sense— such  as  that  which 
is  proposed  to  a  people  for  their  own  security  and  im¬ 
provement.  Everything  resolves  itself  into  “the  conception 
of  (modern  legal)  justice  as  the  securing  of  the  maximum 
of  self- assertion.”  On  this  basis  the  function  of  positive 
human  law  becomes  nothing  more  than  the  futile  attempt 
to  reconcile  conflicting  human  interests,  considered  merely 
in  their  phenomenal  aspect,  on  the  principle  of  “a  continu¬ 
ally  more  efficacious  social  engineering” — to  use  the  favor¬ 
ite  expression  of  Roscoe  Pound.  But  this,  evidently,  is  like 
reckoning  in  the  purely  physical  order  without  anything 
corresponding  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  Thus  the  initial 
error  of  modern  theories  in  regard  to  positive  human  law 
is  the  tacit  assumption  that  all  law  is  somehow  necessarily 
in  conflict  with  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  It  was  the  perception  of  this  egregious  fallacy 
which  led  Burke  to  exclaim  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution: 

Of  all  the  loose  terms  in  the  world,  liberty  is  the  most  indefinite. 
It  is  not  solitary,  unconnected,  individual,  selfish  liberty,  as  if  every 
man  was  to  regulate  the  whole  of  his  conduct  by  his  own  will.  The 
liberty  I  mean  is  social  freedom.  It  is  that  state  of  things  in  which 
liberty  is  secured  by  equality  of  restraint.  A  constitution  of  things  in 
which  the  liberty  of  no  one  man,  and  no  body  of  men,  and  of  no 
number  of  men,  can  find  means  to  trespass  on  the  liberty  of  any 
person,  or  any  description  of  persons,  in  the  society.  This  kind  of 
liberty  is,  indeed,  but  another  name  for  justice;  ascertained  by  wise 
laws,  and  secured  by  well-constructed  institutions.  I  am  sure  that 
liberty,  so  incorporated,  and  in  a  manner  identified  with  justice,  must 
be  infinitely  dear  to  every  one  who  is  capable  of  conceiving  what  it 
is.  But  whenever  a  separation  is  made  between  liberty  and  justice, 
neither  is,  in  my  opinion,  safe.11 

Justification  of  Positive  Human  Law 

But  if  this  gives  us  the  proper  relation  of  law  to  human 
freedom  it  follows  that  the  principal  function  of  law  is  to 
supplement  the  moral  law  with  positive  norms  or  conven¬ 
tional  rules.  These  will  be  to  common  conduct  what  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  the  common  thought  of  a  people.  If  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  force  must  be  invoked  against  violators  of  pre- 

13  5.  T.  I.  96.  4.  11  Burke,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 
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sumably  just  law,  it  is  precisely  because  law  is  a  good  in 
itself — i.  e.,  morally  perfective  of  human  nature  on  the 
principle,  again  stated  by  Burke: 

If  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the  advantages 
for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  an  institution  of  bene¬ 
ficence;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting  by  a  rule.  Men 
have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule;  they  have  a  right  to  do  justice;  as 
between  their  fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are  in  politic  function 
or  in  ordinary  occupation. 

This  in  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  supplies  an  intelligible 
justification  of  positive  human  law,  also  suggests  the 
ground  for  its  authority,  inasmuch  as  it  is  thus  seen  to  be 
a  necessary  means  to  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of 
the  common  good.  That  men,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are 
normally  inclined  to  recognize  law  as  something  desirable 
in  itself  is  easily  deducible  from  the  fact  that  if  this  were 
not  the  case  no  law,  in  the  long  run,  could  be  enforced. 
But  this  is  not  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  only  ground 
for  the  obligation  to  conform  to  law  is  the  mere  fact  that 
it  gets  itself  generally  accepted.  This  would  conflict  with 
the  sound  principle  of  human  equality  according  to  which 
no  man  has  any  right  of  himself  to  impose  his  will  upon 
another.  This  being  so,  as  none  has  dealt  with  this  aspect 


of  the  problem  of  law  more  adequately  than  did  Burke, 
we  conclude  with  this  passage  of  his: 

“In  all  forms  of  government  the  people  is  the  true  legis¬ 
lator;  and  whether  the  immediate  and  instrumental  cause 
of  the  law  be  a  single  person  or  many,  the  remote  and 
efficient  cause  is  the  consent  of  the  people,  either  actual  or 
implied;  and  such  consent  is  absolutely  essential  to  its 
validity.  To  the  solid  establishment  of  every  law,  two 
things  are  essentially  requisite:  first  a  proper  and  sufficient 
human  power  to  declare  the  matter  of  the  law;  and  next, 
such  a  fit  and  equitable  constitution  as  they  have  a  right 
to  declare  and  render  binding.  With  regard  to  the  first 
requisite,  the  human  authority,  it  is  their  judgment  they 
give  up,  not  their  right.  The  people  indeed  are  presumed 
to  consent  to  whatever  the  legislature  ordains  for  their 
benefit;  and  they  are  to  acquiesce  in  it,  though  they  do 
not  clearly  see  into  the  propriety  of  the  means  by  which 
they  are  conducted  to  that  desirable  end.  This  they  owe  as 
an  act  of  homage  and  just  deference  to  a  reason  which  the 
necessity  of  government  has  made  superior  to  their  own."15 

15  "Fragments  of  a  Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws,”  The  Works  of 
Edmund  Burke  (Dearborn  Edition),  II,  409.  (Italics  added.) 
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and  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  eternal  law.  Hence  Augustine  says 
(De  Lib.  Arb.  iii.  6.)  that  every  nature,  as  such,  is  from  God;  and  is 
a  vicious  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  fails  from  the  Divine  art  whereby  it 
was  made M 

To  conclude:  the  Christian  doctrine  of  law  is  based 
upon  a  metaphysic  in  which  everything  not-God  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  being  of  God.  That  is,  as  created,  creatures 
"sure  enough"  are;  yet  they  are  only  because  they  are 
created.  Whence,  creaturely  movement  is  principiated  by 
the  Infinite  Good;  else — since  particular  goods  cannot  be 
ultimate  causes— how  explain  movement?  Now,  the  human 
principle  of  movement  is  reason.  Reason  is  thus  invested 
with  a  peremptoriness,  an  authority,  which  matches, 
proportionally,  the  very  Providence  of  God.15 

3.  Stony  Ground 

As  was  remarked  in  the  beginning,  the  trouble  is,  who 
but  philosophers  will  accept  this  philosophy  of  law?  On 
two  counts  this  re-statement  of  the  ultimate  principles  of 
law  may  be  a  waste  of  time.  First,  it  may  be  a  waste  of 
time  for  those  who  already  know  and  accept  it — ’unless, 
of  course,  we  do  not  count  it  loss,  in  the  face  of  attack,  to 
finger  once  more  our  weapons.  It  may  be  a  waste  of  time, 
secondly,  upon  those  who  do  not  accept  a  creationist  meta¬ 
physic  because  they  do  not  accept  any  metaphysic.  We 
should  cherish  no  illusion  about  the  effectiveness  of 
Scholastic  rhetoric,  whatever  be  our  confidence  in  Scho¬ 
lastic  doctrine.  A  Gilson  has  found,  perhaps  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment,16  that  not  even  the  proffered  experience,  not  to  say 

i-t  Ibid.,  ad  4.  is  See  S.  T.  91.  2c. 

1(5  I  say,  "perhaps,”  because  he  seems  to  have  measured  pretty  well 
the  effect  of  his  effort  to  reinstate  metaphysics.  He  writes:  "When 
the  non-dogmatism  (of  the  Harvard  of  James,  Royce,  Palmer  and  of 
the  Harvard  of  Perry,  Whitehead,  Hocking,  Lewis,  and  Sheffer) 
shows  itself  generous  enough  to  welcome  even  dogmatism  (viz.,  the 
dogmatism  of  Gilson  himself) ,  it  has  obviously  reached  its  point 


the  statement,  of  metaphysical  truth  has  had  much  effect 
upon  certain  of  his  auditories.  An  Adler  writes:  "I  have 
failed  to  argue  these  matters  (the  nature  of  knowledge 
and  of  man,  the  points  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  make 
under  the  terms  of  being  and  reason )  with  rhetorical  effec¬ 
tiveness.”17  If  neither  dramatic  wit  nor  massive  intellec¬ 
tuality  succeeds  in  causing  metaphysics  to  be  accepted  by 
modern  auditories,  it  would  seem  vain  for  a  Boeotian  to 
carry  on  the  discussion. 

There  are  left  several  recourses.  One  might  call  the 
deniers  of  metaphysics  names.  They  themselves  resort 
to  this.  "Authoritarian,  Fascist,  Intellectual  Dictatorship, 
Medieval,"18  are  some  of  the  names  they  use.  One 
wonders  why  they  are  not  repaid  in  kind.  If  reason  is  not 
to  serve  reality,  then  reason  will  serve  the  state,  big  busi¬ 
ness,  the  education  racket,  or  the  stomach.  Pretty  names 
could  be  fixed  to  these  forms  of  slavery.  They  would  fit. 
They  might  also  stick.  However,  to  call  names  is  the  sport 
of  loutish  minds.  Recourse  might  also  be  had  to  direct 
argument,  the  burden  of  which  would  be  to  show  that  upon 
the  supposition  that  one  is  right  in  denying  the  authority 
of  reason,  one  must  be  wrong.  Yet  this  method  seems  to 
leave  cold  those  for  whom  democracy  means  the  equal 
right  of  all  to  be  wrong.  We  might  also,  as  in  the  present 
paper,  simply  reiterate  our  doctrine,  or  organize  symposia, 
a  combination  of  the  above  recourses.  It  will  be  clear 

of  perfection.”  See  The  Unity  of  Philosophical  Experience  (New 
York:  Scribner’s,  1937),  p.  ix.  This  good,  clean  fun  evinces  a 
wittily  shrewd  estimate  of  the  situation. 

17  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  The  Crisis  in  Contemporary  Education,  p.  lb 
of  the  off-print  from  the  Social  Frontier,  V  (Feb.,  1939),  42.  140-145. 

18  Confer  the  polemic  against  the  Hutchins  plan.  It  is  a  “discarded 
metaphysics”  which  Mr.  Hutchins'  adversaries  reject.  Note,  it  is 
metaphysics  which  is  discarded,  not  the  discarded  metaphysics. 
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to  the  reader  that  my  hope  from  this  last  recourse,  espe¬ 
cially  since  I  figure  in  the  symposium,  is  rather  dejected. 

Reason  Dethroned 

We  may  as  well  face  the  following  situation.  There  are 
positivists,  those  who  reject  philosophical  knowledge; 
there  are  systematists,  those  who  move  in  the  dimensions 
of  universal  concepts;  there  are  heretics,  those  who  deny 
a  point,  or  points,  of  philosophical  doctrine.19  These  are 
the  modern  ghosts  of  philosophy,  haunting  the  ruins  of 
metaphysics.  Now,  our  main  affair  today  in  the  field  of 
law  seems  to  be  with  the  positivists.  With  them  our  dia¬ 
lectic  must  be,  per  viam  acquisitions,  according  to  the 
a  posteriori  method.  This  will  necessarily  include  history. 
History  will  reveal,  if  one  has  the  wit  to  read  it  aright, 
more  than  the  clash  of  contending  schools  of  thought, 
more  than  the  interplay  of  reasons;20  history  will  reveal 

19  See  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  St.  Thomas  and  the  Gentiles. 

20  See  E.  Gilson,  The  Unity  of  Philosophical  Experience. 


the  inner  history  of  reason  itself,  the  history  of  reason’s 
route  from  its  godlike  service  to  truth  to  its  swinish  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  lower  appetites.  The  stages  of  that  descensus 
Averno  are  these:  Reformation  theology  made  it  impossible 
for  truth  to  issue  from  a  corrupt  reason;  pushed  thus  far 
from  its  place  of  primacy  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  reason 
began  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  state,  of  big  busi¬ 
ness,  of  the  “unstable  certainties”  of  science,21  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  sociology  racket,  and  finally,  with  the  psycho¬ 
analysts,  it  is  made  to  serve  visceral  ecstasy.  This  is  a 
sort  of  historical  r eductio  ad  absurdum  of  reason.  Make 
that  reductio  by  the  vicarious  experience  of  historical 
knowledge,  and  you  will  see  that  if  reason  is  not  capable 
of  issuing  mandates  it  is  not  even  capable  of  serving  the 
intestinal  tract.  Either  law  or  anarchy,  that  is  the  dilemma. 
To  force  that  alternative  upon  the  modern  mind  by  the 
pressure  of  historical  necessity— hoc  opus,  hie  labor. 

21  The  Nation  (Feb.  19,  1939)  pp.  219,  220.  The  reviewer  prefers 
the  "unstable  certainties”  of  science  to  the  certainty  of  principles. 
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THE  clear  intellect  will  not  be  repelled,  but  positively 
allured  by  the  true  concept  of  law:  a  participation  by 
man  in  the  very  wisdom  and  will  of  the  Creator.  Man 
shares  in  that  wisdom  by  knowing  the  law,  and  in  the 
divine  will  by  observing  it. 

This  section  of  the  symposium  will  set  forth  that  con¬ 
cept  in  its  broader  lines  and  will  attempt  to  define  civil 
law  in  particular,  showing  its  foundations  and  its  position 
in  Neo-Scholastic  moral  philosophy.  The  foundations  of 
the  philosophy  of  law,  it  should  be  made  clear  at  the  out¬ 
set,  are  not  “supernatural”  or  “religious”  in  the  sense  that 
they  rest  only  on  some  revelation  or  on  the  teachings  of 
an  established  religion.  They  are  known  and  proved  with 
certainty  from  observed  facts  by  the  light  of  natural 
reason.  It  will  not  do  to  label  unverifiable,1  the  truths: 
that  God  exists  and  is  the  Orderer  of  the  universe;  that, 
man’s  mind  can  attain  truth,  not  only  directly  from  sense 
perceptions  but  from  evidence  in  itself  supra-sensible;  that 
man’s  will  can  determine  itself  to  choices  based  upon  intel¬ 
lectual  perception  of  good;  and  that  the  happiness  for 
which  man  is  created  consists  in  the  eternal  possession  of 
God.  These  postulates  cannot  be  verified,  it  is  true,  by  a 
slide-rule,  a  compass,  or  a  divining-rod.  They  require  a 
finer  instrument— a  mind  of  average  common  sense  and 
moderate  education,  reflecting  upon  the  data  of  ordinary 
experience.  This  is  the  bed-rock  upon  which  rests  the 
philosophy  of  law.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  Au¬ 
gustine,  Thomas  of  Aquin,  Bellarmine,  Suarez.  It  is  neither 
ancient  nor  medieval.  It  is  perennial. 

The  Eternal  Law 

Our  universe  is  not  a  jumbled  rock-pile,  nor  is  its  func¬ 
tioning  a  series  of  explosions.  Rather — what  is  more  won¬ 
derful— the  explosions,  which  science  finds  in  the  remotest 

1  LeBuffe  and  Hayes,  Jurisprudence  (New  York:  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1938). 


heavens  as  well  as  in  the  tiny  atom,  result  in  coordination, 
in  order.  In  an  immense  variety  of  circumstances,  the  al¬ 
most  infinite  variety  of  things  function  variously,  yet  with 
a  definite  uniformity  of  result.  Certain  ends  are  attained 
with  wonderful  regularity  through  the  functioning  of 
created  things  according  to  their  natures.  Designing  this 
order  and  willing  the  means  of  attaining  it,  the  eternal 
Wisdom  and  Will  constitutes  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
law,  called  in  our  philosophy  the  Eternal  Law.  Creation 
put  that  law  into  operation  and  creatures  function  by  it, 
each  according  to  its  own  specific,  God-given  nature.  The 
stars  that  spin  in  the  Leavens  obey  that  law  in  response 
to  forces — still  known  but  partially  to  science— which  keep 
them  in  their  cycles  of  order.  Because  of  that  law  the 
black  maple  seed  produces  only  the  black  maple  tree,  with 
the  distinctive  leaf  and  seed  and  bark  and  grain  of  that 
species.  Instincts,  implanted  in  the  nature  of  each  of  the 
animals,  are  the  operations  of  that  law  ordering  the  actions 
of  the  animal  world.  And  man  follows  that  law,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  nature— which  so  differs  from  that  of  lower 
creatures  that  it  gives  rise  to  a  particular  category  of  law. 
Participation  in  the  Eternal  Law  by  sub-human  beings 
need  not  detain  us;  that  is  law  only  in  an  improper  sense- 
physical,  not  moral.  But  because  of  man’s  intelligence  and 
free  will,  that  is,  because  of  his  moral  nature,  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Eternal  Law  becomes  what  we  call  the 
Natural  Law  in  the  strict  sense.2 

The  Natural  Law 

The  Natural  Law  is  a  moral  law  because,  though  it 
may  seem  paradoxical,  it  governs  the  free  actions  of  men. 
It  is  designed  to  bring  man  to  his  goal  in  life,  eternal 
happiness;  but  not  by  imposing  a  physical  necessity  which 
would  destroy  his  freedom.  This  necessity  is  moral— 

2  St.  Thomas,  S.  T.  I-II.  91.  2. 
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obliging  man  to  certain  choices  but  leaving  him  physically 
free  to  reject  them.  The  choices  are  dictated  in  one  sense 
by  human  reason,  in  another  by  the  Eternal  Law  itself, 
directing  man  toward  his  destiny.  They  are  dictated  by 
reason  inasmuch  as  reason  discovers  them;  they  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  God  in  the  sense  that  He  promulgates,  in  the 
very  creation  of  human  nature,  the  moral  law  which  obliges 
man.  Objectively  these  dictates  include  the  ordinary, 
fundamental,  and  universal  laws  of  morality  which  must 
be  admitted  by  natural  reason  as  binding  on  man’s  con¬ 
science  antecedently  to  any  positive  law,  human  or  divine. 

If  we  may  use  the  homely  illustration  of  a  man  reading 
mandatory  instructions  from  a  signboard,  the  precepts  of 
the  Natural  Law  are  the  mandatory  instructions  on  the 
board;  the  board  itself  is  man’s  nature  which,  when  scru¬ 
tinized  in  all  its  aspects,  aptitudes,  and  tendencies,  yields 
the  knowledge  of  the  law;  and  the  observer  is  man’s  reason 
reading  the  law  in  his  nature,  not  as  originating  there,  but 
as  indicated  there  by  the  supreme  Lawgiver. 

The  Natural  Law  is  unchangeable  because  man’s  nature 
is  unchangeable.  He  can  no  more  change  these  laws  of 
morality  than  he  can  change  the  direction  of  his  circula¬ 
tion.  One  man,  or  all  men  together,  can  no  more  make 
abortion  or  adultery  right  than  they  can  make  cyanide 
of  potassium  good  to  eat.  The  latter  is  physiologically 
bad  because  it  disagrees  with  man’s  physical  nature;  the 
former  are  morally  bad  because  they  wreck  man’s  moral 
nature. 

Saint  Thomas  defines  law  as  “an  ordinance  of  reason, 
for  the  common  good,  promulgated  by  the  one  who  has 
authority  over  the  community.”3  This  definition  is  de¬ 
rived  primarily  from  the  Natural  Law,  which  is  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  reason  (the  Wisdom  of  God),  for  the  common 
good  (man’s  attainment  of  his  destiny),  promulgated  (in 
man’s  nature,  where  it  can  be  read  by  the  light  of  natural 
reason),  by  the  one  who  has  authority  over  the  community 
(God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all). 

Who  are  subject  to  the  Natural  Law?  Evidently,  men, 
—  all  men,  since  it  is  the  law  written  into  human  nature. 
Hence,  not  Catholics  alone,  nor  Christians  alone,  nor 
Caucasians  alone;  strangest  of  all,  not  adults  alone,  nor 
those  alone  who  are  of  sound  mind.  But  here  a  very  basic 
distinction  is  called  for.  Infants  before  the  use  of  reason, 
and  the  insane,  are  of  course  incapable  of  knowing  the 
Natural  Law,  or  at  least  of  knowing  it  fully,  even  in  its 
essentials;  and  hence  they  are  not  formally  subject  to  it 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  bound  to  observe  it.  Yet,  be¬ 
cause  the  law  objectively  is  nothing  else  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  right  order  of  human  nature,  all  who  have  human 
nature  are  subject  to  it  radically  or  fundamentally.  Hence 
no  responsible  agent  may  with  impunity  disturb  that  order, 
even  in  insane  persons  or  infants;  and  what  is  still  more 
important,  the  law,  radically  existing  in  them  and  in  all 
mankind,  forms  the  foundation  of  human  rights. 

The  Natural  Law  evidently  forms  the  basis  of  all  law; 
yet  it  does  not  exclude  further  enactments  which  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  it.  It  leaves  room  for  positive  law,  either 

3  St.  Thomas,  S.  T.  I-II.  90.  4. 


divine — promulgated  by  God  Himself,  as  was  the  Mosaic 
Law  and  the  Law  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — or 
human.  The  positive  divine  law  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  article.  We  pass  directly  to  the  consideration  of  posi¬ 
tive  human  law.  To  understand  its  foundation,  a  word 
about  the  philosophical  basis  of  civil  society  is  necessary. 

Basis  of  Civil  Society 

A  society  is  a  stable  moral  union  of  persons  for  mutual 
cooperation  toward  a  common  end.  Some  societies,  for 
example  a  social  club,  or  a  commercial  union,  owe  their 
origin  to  free  association,  and  may  be  termed  conventional 
societies.  But  there  are  two  societies— domestic  society  or 
the  family,  and  civil  society  or  the  state — which  are  neces¬ 
sary  or  natural  in  the  sense  that  they  come  into  existence 
in  response  to  essential  human  tendencies  and  character, 
to  provide  for  needs  which  spring  from  human  nature 
itself.  They  are  necessary,  not  in  a  rigorous  physical 
sense,  but  morally.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  founded  in 
and  dictated  by  the  Natural  Law.  Of  the  two,  we  are 
directly  concerned  only  with  civil  society. 

The  social  character  of  man,  his  natural  aptitude  and 
need  for  social  cooperation  in  order  to  attain  common 
temporal  welfare,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  the  common- 
sense  mind— though  it  has  been  dogmatically  set  aside  by 
dreamers  such  as  Rousseau  and  Hobbes.  This  essen¬ 
tially  social  character  of  man  demands  the  establishment 
of  the  state.  The  institution  of  civil  society  with  its  funda¬ 
mental  structure  is  therefore  from  the  Natural  Law.  God, 
the  Author  of  man’s  nature,  directly  confers  upon  this 
natural  society  the  authority  without  which  its  existence 
would  be  impossible. 

The  Natural  Law  upon  which  the  civil  union  is  founded  confers 
upon  society  the  power  of  governing  its  members,  within  the  limits 
which  are  defined  by  the  objects  of  the  society  itself.  Consequently, 
the  legitimate  rulers  of  the  state  are  invested  with  authority  from 
God;  and  while  they  act  within  the  limits  of  their  power,  he  who 
resists  them  disobeys  the  ordinance  of  God.4 

Derivation  of  Authority 

Thus  far  we  are  on  absolutely  common  ground.  Yet 
even  sound  philosophy  is  not  cast  in  one  mould,  and  at 
this  point  there  is  a  theoretical  divergence  between  two 
schools.  The  point  at  issue  between  them  is  really  a  minor 
one,  since  both  agree  that  the  authority  of  the  state  is 
from  God  and  that  it  must  be  exercised  with  due  regard 
for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  people.  Both  agree  also 
that  various  circumstances  contribute  to  prepare  groups  of 
families  for  the  formation  of  states.  Supposing  this  proxi¬ 
mate  readiness  of  a  multitude  of  families  for  the  formation 
of  a  civil  society,  the  older  and  classical  Schoolmen  hold 
that  the  authority  (from  God)  rests  first  in  the  people, 
so  that  in  the  very  erection  of  the  state  by  the  explicit  or 
implicit  consent  of  the  people,  the  authority  to  govern  is 
transferred  by  them  to  the  designated  rulers.  The  chief 
exponents  of  this  theory,  following  Saint  Thomas,  were 
Bellarmine  and  Suarez.  It  has  been  ably  shown  that  their 
ideas,  developed  at  length  in  the  controversy  against  James 
I  on  the  “divine  right  of  kings,”  formed  the  foundation 

4E.  Cahill,  The  Framework  o[  a  Christian  State  (Dublin:  Gill 
and  Sons,  1932),  p.  460. 
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of  the  political  theory  of  Edmund  Burke5  and  of  James 
Wilson.6  Those  ideas  exerted  a  potent  though  indirect 
influence  on  the  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.7  The 
American  formula  for  this  doctrine  is  that  “governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

A  few  modern  philosophers,  however— Taparelli,  Liber- 
atore,  Meyer,  Cathrein,  Cronin,  and  others — while  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  explicit  consent  of  the  people  is  one  legiti¬ 
mate  basis  of  government,  believe  that  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  which  gradually  prepare  a  multitude  of  families 
up  to  the  point  of  constituting  a  state,  may  sometimes 
both  constitute  them  into  a  civil  society  and  designate 
certain  persons  as  alone  fit  to  wield  the  authority  of  the 
state.  Fundamentally,  however,  this  view  differs  very 
little  from  the  more  authoritative  doctrine  which  requires 
the  formal  consent  of  the  people. 

For  where  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  requires  the  formation  of 
a  state  as  essential  for  the  public  good,  and  manifestly  designates 
for  the  same  end  a  certain  individual  or  set  of  individuals  as  the 
only  persons  in  whom  the  ruling  authority  can  reside,  it  is  certain 
that  the  implicit  consent  of  the  people  may  always  be  presumed. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  manifest  and  persistent  withholding  of 
such  consent  by  the  people,  one  can  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
required  natural  conditions  are  also  wanting.8 

Because  of  its  more  striking  accord  with  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  American  government— which  are  discussed 
in  the  following  article— as  well  as  because  of  the  higher 
authority  of  its  exponents,  we  prefer  the  older  theory, 
which  has  won  followers  also  among  the  best  modern 
philosophers:  Billot,  Costa-Rosetti,  Mendive,  Brosnan, 
Macksey,  and  others. 

From  this  equality  of  all  men,  as  men,  under  the  law  of  God, 
Augustine  concluded  that  civil  authority  must  come  from  God.  And 
from  it,  understood  in  the  same  sense,  Bellarmine  concluded,  as  Justice 
Wilson  after  him,  that  civil  authority  belongs,  as  to  its  primary 
natural  subject,  to  the  whole  civic  body.9 

True  philosophy,  then,  derives  the  authority  of  the  state 
ultimately  from  the  Author  of  natures,  and  for  that  very 
reason  requires  that  it  serve  the  common  welfare  of  the 
people.  Of  this  system  Edmund  Burke  said:  “On  any 
other  scheme  I  defy  any  man  living  to  settle  a  correct 
standard  which  may  discriminate  between  equitable  rule 
and  the  most  direct  tyranny.”10 * 

Equitable  rule  or  tyranny. —  that  is  the  alternative.  Do 
all  who  shout  for  democracy  and  decry  dictators  today 
really  know  the  difference?  Or  are  they  repeating  catch¬ 

5  McGann,  "The  Political  Philosophy  of  Edmund  Burke,”  Thought, 
V.  474. 

6  W.  Obering,  "James  Wilson’s  Fundamental  Principles  of  Law,” 
Thought,  V.  66. 

7  F.  X.  Millar,  "Scholastic  Philosophy  and  American  Political 
Theory,”  Thought,  I,  112;  "The  Origin  of  Sound  Democratic  Prin¬ 
ciples  in  Catholic  Tradition,”  Thought,  II,  594;  “Saint  Augustine  and 
Cicero's  Definition  of  the  State,"  Thought,  IV,  254;  "Hauriou,  Suarez, 
and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,"  Thought,  VI,  588;  “St.  Augustine  and 
Political  Theory,”  Thought,  V,  272;  "The  Modern  State  and  Catholic 
Principles,”  Thought,  XII,  42;  "Philosophy  of  the  Constitution,” 

Thought,  XIII,  48;  “The  Constitution  and  Belated  Principles,” 

Thought,  XIII,  283;  "Unpopular  Essays  in  the  Philosophy  of  His¬ 

tory”  (Fordham  University  Press,  1928). 

Moss,  "Catholic  Antecedents  of  Maryland  Liberties,"  Thought, 

VII,  181;  "Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Constitution,”  Thought, 
XII,  567. 

Obering,  "Our  Constitutional  Origins,”  Thought,  XII,  587;  "James 


words?  The  difference  is  not  in  the  form  of  the  govern - 
ment. 

....  democracy  may  exist,  at  least  in  theory,  even  with  a  non¬ 
representative  type  of  government.  Saint  Louis,  King  of  France, 
as  he  rendered  judgment  under  the  oak  of  Vincennes,  certainly  ruled 
no  governmentally  democratic  state;  yet  Saint  Louis’  regime  was  in 
a  social  sense  much  more  democratic  than  are  some  of  our  city  wards 
with  their  skillfully  engineered  pressure  on  the  individual  citizen,  or 
some  of  our  rural  satrapies  governed  by  dynasties  of  the  old  stock 
who  have  lost  every  American  tradition  except  that  of  vote-getting 
and  taxation.11 

And  the  government  of  General  Franco  is  by  all  stand¬ 
ards  more  substantially  republican  that  that  of  the  Soviets 
whom  he  drove  out  of  Spain  after  their  thin  and  tragic 
masquerade  of  “republicanism.”  Not  the  form  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  much  less  the  bare,  brazen  pen-name,  “republic” 
or  “democracy,”  but  the  substance  of  justice  makes  the 
difference  between  equitable  rule  and  tyranny.  And  justice 
in  government  consists  basically  in  respect  for  natural 
rights.  Natural  Rights 

Here  we  are  once  more  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Natural  Law.  Right  is  an  inviolable  moral  power  to  do, 
to  hold,  or  to  enact.12  Since  it  is  a  moral  concept,  and 
since  the  source  of  moral  order  is  law,  right  is  the  formal 
effect  of  law;  and  rights  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
laws  from  which  they  spring.  The  most  important  are 
those  conferred  by  the  most  fundamental  of  all  laws,  the 
Natural  Law.  They  are  founded  on  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person,  which  in  turn  rests  entirely  on  his  God- 
given  destiny.  Every  person  has  his  individual  destiny, 
the  attainment  of  his  last  end  in  God,  and  this  is  morally 
inviolable.  No  human  person — mot  even  an  infant  in  the 
womb  or  a  so-called  “socially  useless”  imbecile— can  be 
used  as  a  mere  means  for  the  good  of  others;  he  must 
be  free  to  attain  his  destiny.  Moreover  to  help  him  to  do 
so,  God,  in  ordaining  man’s  nature  has  placed  certain 
things  within  his  immediate  control.  These  are  sacred, 
and  his  dominion  over  them  is  sacred,  under  God.  From 
these  fundamental  concepts,  Vermeersch  draws  the  follow¬ 
ing  definition  of  natural  right,  substantially  identical  with 
the  one  given  above:  “Right  is  the  inviolable  autonomy 
of  a  person  and  his  inviolable  prevalence  or  dominion  over 
the  things  which  are  subordinated  to  him  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  last  end.”13 * 

What  harmony  there  is  between  the  definition  just 
quoted  and:  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 

Wilson’s  Fundamental  Principles  of  Law,"  Thought,  V,  66. 

O’Rahilly,  "The  Sovereignty  of  the  People,”  Studies,  X,  39-277; 
"The  Significance  of  Suarez,"  Studies,  VI,  582;  "The  Democracy  of 
St.  Thomas,"  Studies,  IX,  1. 

Ryan  and  Millar,  The  State  and  the  Church  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1922). 

Ryan,  Catholic  Doctrine  on  the  Right  o[  Self-Government  (New 
York:  Paulist  Press). 

8  Cahill,  op.  cit.,  p.  461. 

9  W.  Obering,  "Our  Constitutional  Origins,”  Thought,  XII,  604. 

10  Burke,  Tracts  on  the  Popery  'Laws,  Ch.  Ill,  Pt.  I,  quoted  by 
Millar,  "The  Modern  State  and  Catholic  Principles,”  Thought, 
XII,  56. 

11 J.  LaFarge,  "Christian  Democracy  Pledges  Our  Liberties,”  The 
Catholic  Mind,  Jan.  8,  1939. 

12  LeBuffe  and  Hayes,  Jurisprudence  (New  York:  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1938),  p.  134. 

13  A.  Vermeersch,  Theologia  Moralis,  II,  nn.  340-341. 
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that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 

these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness . 

That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men.”14  To  secure ,  not  create  natural  rights— 
this  is  the  function  of  government. 

Among  the  most  sacred  of  natural  rights  is  the  right 
to  worship  God,  to  provide  for  the  religious  and  secular 
education  of  one’s  children,  and  to  propagate  actively  the 
true  religion,  supposing  of  course  that  God  has  chosen  to 
establish  one  by  His  divine  positive  law.  Totalitarian 
states  today  are  openly  claiming  the  power  to  suppress 
these  rights  as  if  their  validity  depended  on  the  concession 
of  the  state.  Their  so-called  laws,  to  the  extent  that  they 
invade  natural  rights,  have  no  claim  to  obedience.  Being 
in  conflict  with  the  Natural  Law  which  is  the  ordinance  of 
God’s  Wisdom,  they  cease  to  be  "rules  of  reason”  or  “for 
the  common  good.”  They  fall  from  the  category  of  law 
and  are  mere  acts  of  tyranny.  And  a  government  by  a 
democratic  majority,  even  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  would  be  equally  tyrannical,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  were  it  to  attempt  the  same  invasions  of  natural 

rights.  Liberty  and  Authority 

To  what  extent  personal  liberty  is  a  natural  right  can¬ 
not  be  stated  by  any  rule  of  thumb.  Both  individual  human 
rights  and  government  authority  are  based  on  the  Natural 
Law.  The  problem  of  human  government  has  ever  been 
to  keep  a  proper  balance  between  them.  Some  natural 
rights,  for  example  the  right  of  private  property,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  degree  of  reasonable  regulation  by  the  state.  The 
extent  to  which  such  regulation  is  reasonable  and  for  the 
common  good  must  be  determined  by  considering  both  the 
individual  and  the  social  aspects  of  property  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Natural  Law.15  "Social  justice,”  for  the  Com¬ 
munist,  means  something  that  must  be  satisfied  by  "sadistic 
violence”16  against  a  hated  class  of  society.  Yet  social 
justice  has  a  true  meaning.  Where  shall  we  find  it?  In 
the  Natural  Law.  Although  it  is  plain  that  a  full  program 
of  social  justice  does  not  exist  ready-made  in  man’s  ra¬ 
tional  nature' — much  less  is  it  in  his  lower  selfish  tendencies, 
which  are  what  the  Liberal  school  of  Herbert  Spencer 
meant  by  the  "law  of  nature.”  But  there  is  no  natural 
norm  by  which  the  balance  can  be  kept  between  personal 
liberty  and  government  regulation,  other  than  the  Natural 
Law  as  we  have  explained  it.  Deviations  to  one  side  or 
the  other  are  aberrations  from  that  law.  If  state  authority 
acknowledges  no  limitations  you  have  a  totalitarian  state 
—call  it  Fascism,  Naziism,  or  Communism,  it  is  all  one; 
if  individuals  claim  unrestrained  "liberties”  to  do  as  they 
please,  you  have  "rugged  individualism”  which  is  the  re¬ 
spectable  name  for  anarchy. 

14  Declaration  of  Independence.  Cf.  Obering,  "Our  Constitutional 
Origins,"  Thought,  XII,  587. 

15  Leo  XIII,  Rerum  Novarum  (America  Press).  Pius  XI,  Quadra- 
gesimo  Anno  (America  Press).  Nell-Breuning-Dempsey,  The  Re- 
organization  of  Social  Economy  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1937). 

10  Millar,  "The  Modern  State  and  Catholic  Principles,"  Thought, 
XII,  50. 

17  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Amendment  I;  Leo  XIII,  On 


The  faculty  of  expression  by  speech  and  writing  is 
natural  to  man,  and  its  use,  within  the  limits  of  due  order, 
is  a  natural  right.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
have,  however,  definite  limits  assigned  by  the  Natural  Law 
itself.  To  spread  moral  filth  and  deadly  falsehood  by 
speech  and  press  is  no  more  a  right  than  to  poison  the 
water-supply  or  pour  lethal  gas  into  the  air.  A  speaker 
or  pamphleteer  whose  effusions  tend  to  subvert  all  lawful 
authority  has  no  strict  right  to  be  heard;  and  a  free  press 
which  is  the  tool  of  selfish  interests  or  of  foreign  propa¬ 
ganda  may  do  the  state  and  the  people  infinite  harm. 
Against  these  evils  the  state  has  the  right  and  duty  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  and  its  citizens.  However,  the  danger  of  abuse  of 
the  power  of  censorship  by  the  state  may  be  an  even  greater 
danger.  And  hence,  as  a  practical  choice  of  the  lesser 
evil,  it  may  be  wise  to  tolerate  up  to  a  certain  point  the 
abuses  of  speech  and  press  rather  than  suffer  the  risk  of 
undue  restraint  upon  liberty  of  expression.  This  is  the 
moral  basis,  and  the  only  one,  for  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.17  We  believe  these 
provisions  are  wise;  but  they  should  not  be  taken  for  direct 
declarations  of  natural  right.  They  put  upon  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  truth  a  grave  obligation  to  propagate  it  by  speech 
and  press,  lest  the  public  moral  diet  consist  entirely  of 
tares.  The  civil  law  itself,  of  course,  recognizes  limits  to 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  in  the  law  of  libel,  the 
law  of  copyright,  the  law  regarding  contempt  of  court, 
the  police  power  of  the  States,  and  in  other  ways. 

A  certain  European  government  whose  inspired  disciples 
in  the  United  States  clamor  for  and  enjoy,  here,  a  degree 
of  freedom  of  expression  which  is  certainly  beyond  that 
allowed  by  the  Natural  Law,  is  not  notable  for  allowing 
freedom  in  its  own  regime.  The  only  kind  of  propaganda 
which  is  explicitly  allowed  by  law  in  Soviet  Russia,  and 
the  only  one  which  is  tolerated  in  fact,  is  anti-religious 
propaganda .1S  Thus,  freedom  of  speech  is  claimed  in  the 
United  States  to  violate  the  Natural  Law  here;  and  a 
tyrannical  censorship  is  exercised  there,  to  violate  the 
Natural  Law  by  proscribing  what  is  undoubtedly  a  natural 
riqht. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

The  founders  of  our  government — "We,  the  people' ’ — ■ 
building  on  the  foundation  of  Natural  Law,  provided  for 
national  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  erected  safe¬ 
guards  against  tyranny  either  by  individuals  or  by  a  ma¬ 
jority.  These  safeguards  are  contained:  ( 1  )  In  the  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government,  in  which  the  people  govern 
themselves  through  elected  representatives  who  are  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible  to  the  people;  (2)  In  the  Constitution10 
as  a  government  of  limited  powers,  expressly  prohibiting 
certain  acts  of  authority  to  the  general  government,  and 
reserving  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  all  powers  not 

the  Christian  Constitution  of  States;  Vermeersch,  Theologia  Moralis, 
I,  n.  155;  Macksey,  De  Ethica  Naturali,  p.  343,  Scholion  5. 

18  Soviet  Constitution,  Article  124;  Sheen,  Communism  and  Religion 
(New  York:  Paulist  Press);  Sheen,  Communism  Answers  the  Ques¬ 
tions  of  a  Communist  (New  York:  Paulist  Press). 

19  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Amendments  I  to  X;  The 
Story  of  the  Constitution,  U.  S.  Constitution  Sesquicentennial  Com¬ 
mission,  1937. 
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delegated  to  the  United  States  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States;  (3)  In  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judicial  powers,  so  that  each  can  act  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  check  on  the  others.  They  ill  serve  the  cause  of  free 
government  who  subvert  these  safeguards,  whether  it  be 
by  claiming  governmental  powers  which  violate  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  or  by  attempting,  through  undue  executive  control 
over  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court,  to  concentrate  in 
one  hand  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  has  separated. 
It  is  a  heartening  sign  for  democracy  when  the  people 
show  the  power  to  shake  off  such  assaults  even  when 
launched  by  powerful  and  popular  men. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  tower  of 
strength  both  for  government  and  for  liberty.  However, 
the  ultimate  safeguard  of  both  is  not  the  super-structure 
but  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  The  Constitution 
cannot  long  survive  if  the  spirit  which  inspired  it  dies. 
The  spirit  is  not  mere  national  sentiment.  It  consists  rather 
in  the  true  philosophy  of  liberty  and  authority,  a  philos¬ 
ophy  be  it  noted,  which  rests  entirely  on  a  creationist 
metaphysic  and  upon  the  recognition  of  man  as  rational 
- — as  the  preceding  article  has  pointed  out. 

The  course  between  tyranny  and  anarchy  is  not  too 
narrow;  yet  some  light,  at  least  the  light  of  natural  reason, 
is  needed  to  find  it.  The  true  course  is  indicated  by  the 
concepts  of  law  and  of  right  which  we  have  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  the  light  of  natural  reason:  Law— -a  rule  of  reason 
promulgated  by  competent  authority,  for  the  common 
good;  and  Right — the  inviolable  autonomy  of  the  human 
person  and  his  inviolable  prevalence  or  dominion  over  the 


things  that  are  subordinated  to  him  for  the  attainment  of 
his  last  end,  God.  Our  forefathers  had  the  light.  They 
found  and  chose  the  course.  Who  will  help  America, 
now,  to  keep  it? 
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IN  OUR  United  States  of  America,  there  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  little  said  and  less  written  about  legal  philos¬ 
ophy.  Yet  our  people  have  done  more  than  any  other 
nation  of  modern  times  to  make  law  and  government 
philosophical  in  a  true  sense.  Our  reticence  in  matters  of 
philosophical  discussion  and  our  failure  to  produce  a  legal 
literature,  available  for  teachers  and  students,  became  em¬ 
phatically  plain  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Law  Schools  undertook  the  task  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  study  of  legal  philosophy.  A  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  encouraging  philosoph¬ 
ical  study  of  the  law,  learned  not  only  that  American 
scholarship  had  nothing  adequate  to  offer,  but  that  prac¬ 
tically  no  treatises  or  suitable  sources  for  study  were  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language.  They,  therefore,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  begin  the  labor  of  translating  works  pro¬ 
duced  by  continental  scholars.  After  about  fifteen  years 
of  very  commendable  work,  the  Modern  Legal  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Series,1  in  twelve  volumes,  was  offered  to  the  law 
schools  and  law  students  of  the  United  States.  Appar¬ 
ently,  there  are  no  encouraging  results  to  indicate  that 


the  laudable  purposes  of  the  Association  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  been  attained. 

Law  school  professors,  members  of  committees  and 
translators  were  all,  no  doubt,  inspired  by  one  aim  and 
hope,  that  of  encouraging  and  supporting  a  more  thorough 
and  general  study  of  legal  philosophy.  They  are  neither 
to  be  charged  nor  credited  with  sponsoring  the  type  of 
teaching  contained  in  the  Modern  Legal  Philosophical 
Series.  To  a  very  great  extent  the  teaching  of  the  series 
is  such  that  imputed  authorship  or  support  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  constituting  a  very  grave  charge.  This  fact, 
rather  than  a  marked  decline  in  the  philosophical  move¬ 
ment  from  the  enthusiasm  which  characterized  its  incep¬ 
tion,  may  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Philosophical 
Series  to  exercise  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  study  of 
law  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  authors  repeatedly 
inculcate  theories  that  are  directly  hostile  to  elementary 
principles  of  popular  government,  we  may  count  the 
absence  of  effect  upon  our  legal  thought  as  a  fortunate 
escape  rather  than  a  serious  loss.  Inasmuch  as  law  follows 

1  Modern  Legal  Philosophy  Series  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.) 
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philosophy  even  as  action  follows  thought,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace  in  the  works  of  Von  Ihering,  Berolzheimer, 
Stammler,  and  Kohler  germinal  principles  of  the  state 
apotheosis  and  irresponsible  arrogance  which  have  dark¬ 
ened  Europe  with  chaos  and  carnage.  There  is  reason 
indeed  to  be  profoundly  grateful  that  our  scholars  have 
not  produced  so  copiously  the  letter  which  may  be  lethal, 
and  that  leaders  who  organized  and  maintained  our  gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  more  effectively  actuated  by  the  spirit 
which  leads  to  a  more  prosperous  and  contented  life.  How¬ 
ever,  the  theories  propounded  in  the  Series  may  serve  as 
convenient  and  helpful  bases  for  comparing  and  contrast¬ 
ing  unproductive  speculation  with  effective  action. 

Philosophical  Foundations  of  Our  Government 

Governmental  organization  began  in  the  United  States 
with  an  affirmation  of  faith  in  God.  It  began  indeed  where 
the  Book  of  Genesis  begins,  with  the  assertion  of  man’s 
creation,  and  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Creator.  The 
men  who  established  our  government  were  convinced  that 
necessity  compelled  them  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  political 
union  which  had  connected  them  with  another  people. 
They  announced,  in  severing  ancient  ties  of  political  alli¬ 
ance  and  establishing  a  new  and  independent  government, 
that  they  were  but  assuming  a  separate  and  equal  station 
-—to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  Nature’s  God.  In  thus  taking  a  place  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  they  yielded  to  what  they  considered  “a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,”  both  in  de¬ 
claring  the  compelling  causes  of  separation  and  in  giving 
a  clear,  succinct  statement  of  their  governmental  philos¬ 
ophy.  They  put  more  sound  philosophy  of  law  and  gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  can 
be  found  in  the  twelve  volumes  of  the  Modern  Legal 
Philosophy  Series.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  twelve  volumes 
fail  not  only  by  deficiency,  but  advocate,  or  cite  with  ap¬ 
proval,  numerous  statements  and  tenets  which  contradict 
implicitly  or  specifically,  and  positively  and  emphatically, 
cardinal  concepts  of  democratic  government. 

Imbued  with  an  abiding  trust  in  Divine  Providence,  the 
Founding  Fathers  made  manifest  their  belief  in  God  as 
the  foundation  and  inspiration  of  their  political  philosophy 
and  faith.  They  not  only  grounded  the  colonial  title  to 
a  separate  national  existence  on  the  “laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature’s  God”  but  on  analogous  grounds  they  claimed 
for  individuals  as  well,  rights  which  were  theirs  because 
of  their  human  nature  and  because  of  their  creation.  To 
them  God  was  the  Author  of  Being,  the  Source  of  Right, 
and  the  Reason  for  their  relation  of  equality,  one  with 
another.  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  all  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

Some  who  support  and  praise  our  form  of  government, 
speaking  with  more  enthusiasm  than  accuracy,  refer  to 
our  Constitution  as  if  it  were  a  source  of  right,  or  assert 
that  certain  immunities  or  privileges  belong  to  them  be- 

2  Rudolph  Stammler,  The  Theory  of  Justice,  trans.  Isaac  Husik 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1935). 


cause  they  are  given  by  the  Constitution.  Our  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  not,  primarily,  a  source  of  right,  nor  is  it,  indeed, 
a  philosophical  document.  It  is  rather  an  instrument,  of 
practical  nature,  intended  to  translate  into  action  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  making  oper¬ 
ative  the  philosophy  the  Declaration  teaches  and  correcting 
the  abuses  it  enumerates.  It  is  the  proper  function  of 
government  to  protect  rights,  not  to  grant  them.  This 
was  well  understood  by  the  founders  of  our  Republic, 
and  they  did  not  desire  to  establish  a  government  that 
would  or  could  be  a  source  of  right,  for  well  they  knew 
that  a  nation,  claiming  the  prerogative  of  granting  rights, 
might  insist  on  taking  them  away  at  will,  without  notice 
and  without  reason,  save  that  of  Shylock,  “It  is  my 
humor.”  They  based  their  claims  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  on  natural  and  divine  law,  believing 
it  to  be  the  major  end  and  aim  of  human  laws  to  protect, 
defend,  and  preserve  the  rights  given  to  men  by  their 
Creator. 

An  Anti-Democratic  Theory 

The  authors  of  the  Modern  Legal  Philosophy  Series 
did  not  regard  God  as  the  Author  of  Being,  the  Source 
of  right,  the  Reason  for  equality  among  men.  When  they 
evidence  any  comprehension  of  a  supreme  being,  they 
propose  some  vague  concept  of  the  evolutionist  or  the 
pantheist,  who  usually  begin  with  ruling  God  out  of  His 
universe  and  come  finally  to  doubting  or  denying  His  ex¬ 
istence.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  words  of  an  eminent 
jurist  quoted  in  Stammler’s  Theory  of  Justice,  “It  is  enough 
for  us  that  the  universe  has  produced  us  and  has  within 
it,  as  less  than  it,  all  that  we  believe  and  love.”2  It  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  their  consistent  state  deification,  not  only 
to  assert  that  fundamental  human  rights  are  derived  from 
state  grant,  but  even  to  maintain,  strangely  enough,  that 
men  owe  their  being  to  the  state.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Rudolph  Stammler— and  it  is  not  gleaned  from  his 
work  by  mere  inference  or  interpretation.  It  is  made  mani¬ 
fest  in  clear  and  emphatic  language  scarcely  susceptible 
of  misunderstanding  or  misconstruction.  “As  an  indi¬ 
vidual,"  says  Stammler,  “is  and  has  nothing  which  he 
does  not  owe  to  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  so 
every  exclusive  power  of  disposition  that  he  has,  comes 
to  him  from  it.”3  Lest  this  be  taken  as  an  isolated  passage, 
another  is  offered  with  the  assurance  that  these  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of,  many  more  which  could  be  cited  but  for 
limitations  of  space.  “But  the  individual  would  not  exist 
without  the  community.  From  the  community  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  what  he  is  and  what  he  can  do.  He  owes  to  the 
community  his  being,  his  true  being.”4 

Obviously  if  man  owes  to  the  state  his  being,  all  he  is, 
all  he  has,  and  all  he  can  do,  he  must  look  to  the  state 
for  his  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  author  follows  his  deceptive  premises  to  their  logical, 
but  pernicious,  conclusion,  and  though  it  be  only  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  delusion,  Mr.  Stammler  is  consistent.  “The 
rights,”  he  tells  us,  “which  a  man  calls  his  own,  he  has 
because  he  has  received  them  from  the  law.”5  Again,  as 

3  Ibid.,  p.  246.  *Ibid..  p.  329.  &  Ibid.,  p.  146. 
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if  to  make  this  strange  doctrine  still  more  plain  and  em¬ 
phatic,  we  are  told  by  the  same  author:  “The  individual 
in  himself,  taken  merely  as  such,  is  for  social  consideration 
nothing  at  all.  He  has  not  merely  taken  everything  he 
has  from  the  community,  but  is  still  continuing  to  take 
from  it."6 

Mr.  Stammler  is  not  a  solitary  protagonist,  nor  does  he 
bear  a  sole  responsibility,  in  sponsoring  theories  that  are 
distinctly  anti-democratic.  If  called  to  bar  for  the  doc¬ 
trine  herewith  challenged,  he  might  page  his  fellow-coun¬ 
tryman,  another  author  of  a  volume  in  the  Modern  Legal 
Philosophical  Series,  a  former  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Society  of  Legal  and  Economic  Philosophy  at 
Berlin.  Fritz  Berolzheimer,  by  way  of  supporting  his  col¬ 
league  in  denying  the  existence  of  inalienable  rights  de¬ 
rived  from  man’s  creation,  would  say,  “There  are  no  primi¬ 
tive  or  inalienable  rights.  Man  acquires  rights  only  as  a 
member  of  a  community."7  Neither  is  Mr.  Berolzheimer 
less  bold  than  his  brother  philosopher  in  accepting  the 
manifest  corollaries  of  state  creation  and  asserting  the 
dependence  of  individuals  as  owing  all  they  have  to  the 
state.  “To  the  state,"  says  Mr.  Berolzheimer,  “belong  the 
people,  the  land,  and  the  sovereignty.”  “The  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  a  meaningless  term.”8  He  also  joins  Mr. 
Stammler  in  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  individual. 
“The  welfare  of  the  individual,”  he  tells  us,  “is  never  a 
purpose  in  itself,  but  ever  a  means  of  securing  social 
welfare."9 

To  show  the  sharp  antithesis  between  the  theories  of 
these  legal  philosophers  and  the  thought  that  has  been 
dominant  in  the  United  States,  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
James  Wilson,  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  may  be  of  value. 
On  one  side  of  this  controversy  was  a  sovereign  state,  and 
on  the  other,  a  lone  individual.  Mr.  Wilson,  writing  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  individual,  insisted  that  he  was 
interested  in  the  cause,  and  not  the  parties,  whether  numer¬ 
ous  and  powerful  on  the  one  side  or  weak  and  alone  on 
the  other.  “Causes,”  he  said,  “and  not  parties  to  causes, 
are  weighed  by  justice  in  her  equal  scales;  on  the  former 
solely  her  attention  is  fixed:  to  the  latter  she  is,  as  she 
is  painted,  blind.”10 

Equality  of  Individuals 

That  society  can  have  no  rights  more  sacred  than  those 
of  the  individual  is  a  proposition  that  is  basic  in  our  philos¬ 
ophy  of  government.  It  is  as  an  individual  that  man  de¬ 
rives  from  his  Creator  rights  so  essential  to  human  exist¬ 
ence  and  human  welfare,  that  they  cannot  be  alienated. 
President  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  bore  witness  that  this 
truth,  explicitly  stated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
remained  as  the  warp  in  the  woof  of  our  political  fabric. 
“Four-score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.”  Whether  or  not  they  are  impelled  by  force  of 

6  Ibid.,  p.  347. 

7  Berolzheimer,  The  World's  Legal  Philosophies,  trans.  Rachel  S. 
Jastrow  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1924)  p.  197. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  257.  9  Ibid.,  p.  247. 

10  Wilson,  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dallas,  1793. 


logical  sequence  from  other  hostile  tenets,  eminent  authors 
in  the  Legal  Philosophy  Series  reject  our  structural  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality  before  the  law.  “Is  the  concept  of 
justice,”  asks  Von  Ihering,  “based  upon  the  principle  of 
equality  in  the  law?  What  is  there  so  great  in  equality 
that  we  measure  the  highest  concept  of  right — dor  that  is 
what  justice  is — by  it?  Why  should  law  strive  after  equal¬ 
ity,  when  all  nature  denies  it?”11  Lest  Von  Ihering  appear 
unsustained  by  his  fellow  philosophers,  we  may  call  to 
his  aid  a  comrade  in  fallacy,  though  not  a  countryman 
by  birth,  Leon  Duguit.  “Men  are  not  born  equal,"  observes 

Duguit,  “they  are  born  different . The  natural  fact, 

as  they  called  it  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  not  that 
men  are  equal,  but  that  they  are  unequal,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  evolution  is  towards  an  even  greater  inequal¬ 
ity.”12  It  may  be  very  true  that  men  differ  widely  in  ad¬ 
vantages  and  opportunities,  in  reputation  and  honor,  in 
qualities  and  powers  of  mind  and  body;  yet  it  is  equally 
true,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  right  to  live,  to  enjoy 
liberty,  to  pursue  happiness  and  trust  in  the  law’s  protec¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  of  mortal  great  and  his  lowest  lackey 
stand  together  on  terms  of  complete  equality,  just  two 
free  men  in  a  free  country. 

Source  of  Rights 

Men  are  equal  and  endowed  with  the  same  natural 
rights,  because  they  owe  both  their  being  and  their  rights 
to  the  Author  of  their  common  nature.  If  man  is,  by  gift 
of  God,  vested  with  inalienable  rights,  he  must  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  adopt  such  measures  as  seem  to  him  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  enjoyment. 
This  brings  us  directly  to  the  obvious  necessity  and 
primal  purpose  of  human  authority,  indicating  that  free 
and  equal  men  may  of  right  establish,  preserve  and  control 
governments,  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness. 
Hence  the  statesmen  who  drafted  our  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  after  enumerating  the  principal  inalienable  rights 
of  man,  continued,  “To  secure  these  rights  governments 
are  instituted  among  men  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  Essential  as  these  truths 
clearly  appear,  consistent  reason  would  seem  to  postulate 
their  denial  by  the  totalitarian  philosophers  —  and  these 
are  not  found  wanting  in  the  requirements  of  consistency. 
If  men  owe  their  being  and  all  they  have  and  can  do  to 
the  state,  if  they  belong  to  the  state  even  as  the  soil  of 
the  earth,  it  must  follow  that  they  cannot  establish,  main¬ 
tain,  and  control  governments,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
derivation  of  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Readers  therefore  will  suffer  no  shock  of  surprise  when 
they  find  in  the  long  drawn  chapters  of  Berolzheimer, 
“The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  a  meaningless  term.” 
Neither  will  they  think  it  strange  when  they  discover  that 
the  author  makes  his  position  even  more  emphatic  by  say¬ 
ing,  “In  its  origin  the  State  is  remote  from  the  will  of 

11  Von  Ihering,  Law  As  a  Means  to  An  End,  trans.  Isaac  Husik 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1924)  p.  276. 

12  Fouillee,  Charmont,  Duguit,  and  Demogue,  Modern  French  Legal 
Philosophy,  trans.  Scott  and  Chamberlain  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1921)  p.  274. 
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the  people.”13  Surprise,  however,  may  be  conceded  as 
incident  to  intelligence,  when  readers  meet  Von  Ihering’s 
confirmation  of  his  countryman’s  philosophy,  “But  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  times  has  shown  that  the  force  of  the 
state  may  have  the  entire  population  against  it,  and  yet 
be  in  a  position  to  maintain  its  power.”14  This  bewilder¬ 
ing  statement,  a  possible  deduction  from  teachings  of 
Stammler  and  Berolzheimer,  is  confirmed  by  Josef 
Kohler15  in  propositions  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  To 
make  evident  how  far  these  eminent  authors  depart  from 
our  fundamental  concepts  of  legal  philosophy,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  may  be  cited  as  a  competent  witness. 
"That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish,  for 
their  future  government,  such  principles  as,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness,  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  American  fabric  has  been 
erected.”16 

The  Constitution 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  words  cited  from  Marbury 
v.  Madison ,  only  paraphrased  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
those  who  formulated  the  fundamentals  of  our  legal  phi¬ 
losophy  and  who  were  planning  even  in  1776  to  establish 
a  new  government,  "laying  its  foundations  on  such  prin¬ 
ciples  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,”  as  would 
seem  to  them  "most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi¬ 
ness.”  When  Lexington  and  Yorktown  had  become 
memories  of  tragedy  and  triumph,  and  when  the  last  argu- 

13  Berolzheimer,  op.  cit.,  p.  25 7. 

14  Von  Ihering,  op.  cit.,  p.  236. 

16  Kohler,  Philosophy  of  Law,  trans.  Adalbert  Albrecht  (New  York: 


ment  of  kings  had  ratified  a  resolution  declaring  the  united 
colonies  free  and  independent  states,  fifty-five  men  met 
in  convention  at  Philadelphia  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  Being  ordained  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  solemn  sanction  of  a  free  people,  this  document 
made  effectively  enduring  the  assertions  of  liberty  pro¬ 
claimed  amid  the  opening  canonades  of  revolution. 
Powers  of  government  were  distributed  among  three  de¬ 
partments,  each  being  limited  to  its  proper  sphere  of  action 
and  prevented  from  encroaching  upon  or  absorbing  specific 
functions  of  the  other  two.  Rights  considered  too  valu¬ 
able  to  be  jeopardized  by  current  changes  in  national 
policy,  were  made  expressly  exempt  from  possible  invasion 
or  violation  by  either  legislative  or  executive  authority. 
Powers  of  government  could  be  exercised  only  by  consent 
of  the  governed,  because  the  people  retained  within  their 
own  firm  grasp,  effective  means  of  ultimate  control. 

Constitutional  government  in  our  country  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  successful  agency  in  translating  few,  but 
exceedingly  comprehensive,  philosophical  principles  into 
vital  and  lasting  realization.  Experience  under  a  written 
constitution,  through  a  century  and  a  half  of  vigorous, 
national  growth,  has  shown  with  conclusive  emphasis  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  have 
said  and  written  so  little  about  legal  philosophy,  have  in¬ 
deed  done  very  much  to  make  the  law  of  the  land  follow 
and  interpret  philosophical  truth. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1921)  p.  294. 

16  Marshall,  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137,  1803. 


Reality  the  Measure 

Editorial  Note 


The  local  Police  court  or  the  constitutionality  of  an 
Amendment  seem  quite  remote  from  the  metaphysics  of 
the  dependence  of  creatures,  or  man’s  obligation  of  freely 
conforming  to  his  own  nature.  Yet  the  sane  and  success¬ 
ful  laws  are  just  those  which  are  fitted  to  men  as  men 
really  are;  and  the  “science  of  being”  surely  has  to  do  with 
realities  such  as  men.  The  judge  need  not  be  a  meta¬ 
physician,  but  he,  and  the  framers  of  laws,  should  not  be 
strangers  to  the  science  of  “right  and  wrong.”  And  what 
are  the  principles  of  morality  if  they  are  not  the  application 
to  the  conduct  of  human  beings  of  the  transcendent  truths 
about  being  and  good?  The  individual  citizen,  though  he 
be  no  ethician,  is  most  intimately  affected  if  the  funda¬ 
mental  statutes  of  the  state  are  not  squared  with  the  real 
in  man  and  in  the  things  about  him. 

Ignore  why  man  exists;  try  to  order  realities,  to  measure 
them  by  anything  except  the  Real,  and  see  the  result. 
History  has  long  written  and  at  this  hour  is  writing  the 
record  of  misery  and  warped  order  which  follow  the  ab¬ 
solutizing  of  relatives  and  the  divorce  of  living  from  truth. 
Means  are  mistaken  for  ends;  the  State  or  an  abstract 
Humanity  becomes  deified;  the  individual  is  crushed. 
Tyrants  rise;  laws  are  galling  bands  of  steel.  Law,  by  an¬ 
other  aberration,  begins  to  give  rights  which  it  merely 


safeguards.  Truth  loses  oneness;  wrong  is  right  when 
endorsed  by  garrisons.  Intellect  (by  which  man  can 
possess  all  the  real )  is  chained  to  sit  and  look  upon  matter, 
scribbling  empiricism  in  the  name  of  Science  which  lays 
claims  to  Wisdom’s  throne.  But  reason  is  prolific,  and, 
enslaved  by  ambition  or  lust,  fertilized  with  unrealities, 
cramped  by  emotionalism,  she  may  produce  monstrous 
ingenuities,  Frankensteins  of  ordinances  and  “systems" 
which  tyrannize  and  destroy. 

Let  reason,  unclouded  and  unprejudiced,  look  steadily 
at  man  and  all  that  is  real  and  write  laws  for  him  in 
accordance  with  the  changeless  in  his  nature.  Then  law 
is  not  only  successful — as  a  project  of  “social  engineering” 
—but  it  safeguards  the  most  precious  of  man’s  rights  and 
helps  attain  his  consummate  happiness. 

Philosophy  has  much  to  do  with  law,  so  much  that 
American  Democracy  itself  is  in  danger  unless  the  philo¬ 
sophical  foundations  of  its  laws  be  made  secure.  The  note 
sounded  in  the  introduction  to  this  symposium  should  be 
echoed,  hopefully,  here  in  conclusion.  Scholasticism  has 
intact  the  spirit  and  foundations  of  our  Democracy.  That 
spirit  must  be  revived  and  diffused.  Here  is  an  opportunity, 
and  a  momentous  responsibility. 
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Book  Reviews 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BEAUTY 

Emmanuel  Chapman 

Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  xiii  -J-  114,  $ 3  JO 
Saint  Augustine’s  interesting  and  valuable  thoughts  on  beauty 
are  gathered  by  Doctor  Chapman  into  a  coherent  philosophy  of  the 
beautiful.  Augustine  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a  profound  thinker, 
so  that  his  observations  on  beauty  and  on  art  have  a  double  signifi¬ 
cance.  Doctor  Chapman,  in  full  conformity  with  the  Augustinian 
dialectic,  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  aesthetic  experience.  Here, 
the  pleasure  of  art  and  of  the  contemplation  of  beauty  is  distinguished 
first  from  other  experiences  which  do  not  convey  pleasure  or  joy, 
and  then  from  other  pleasurable  activities  of  man.  It  is  the  intel¬ 
lectual  component  which  adequately  differentiates  mere  sense 
pleasures  from  the  higher  joy  of  art.  Then  considering  the  consti¬ 
tutive  elements  of  the  beautiful  object  as  conceived  by  Augustine, 
he  finds  them  to  be  number,  form,  unity,  and  order.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  number  is  taken  up  with  the  classification  and  analysis  of  the 
kinds  of  number;  the  analysis  involves  an  account  of  the  Augustinian 
theory  of  sensation.  Unfortunately,  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  thought  and  works  of  Saint  Augustine  will  find  much  difficulty 
in  grasping  what  he  meant  by  number  itself.  We  are  told  that 
number  is  not  “an  arid  mathematical  abstraction”  (p.  14),  but  little 
effort  is  made  to  inform  us  what  it  is. 

The  remaining  sections,  on  the  Nature  of  Beauty,  the  Judgment 
of  Beauty,  and  the  Meaning  of  Art,  are  excellent  summaries  of 
Augustine’s  thought.  Particularly  commendable  is  the  author’s  con¬ 
tinued  insistence  on  “illumination”  throughout  the  entire  cognitive 
process  and  also  in  the  practical  order  of  poetic  creation.  The  de¬ 
pendence  of  man  on  God  in  all  things  was  a  leading  idea  of  Au¬ 
gustine’s;  and  to  slight  it  in  any  case  would  at  least  be  an  injustice 
to  his  thought.  The  brief  account  of  the  nature  of  Divine  illumina¬ 
tion  is  quite  clear;  in  this  account,  Gilson’s  interpretation  is  followed. 
The  Afterword,  on  Modem  Painting  in  the  light  of  the  Augustinian 
Aesthetic,  is  at  best  problematical.  The  impression  is  given  that 
certain  reforms  or  revolutions  in  modem  pictorial  art  are  due  to  a  return 
to  Saint  Augustine’s  ideas  (as  on  page  83).  This  claim  can  hardly 
be  substantiated;  perhaps  it  should  not  have  been  made. 

George  P.  Klubertanz. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

J.  A.  Nicholson 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  xxi  -j-  508,  $ 2.75 
The  method  and  plan  of  this  book  deserve  mention  because  of 
their  suitability  to  an  introductory  course.  The  last  half  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  substantial  quotations  from  certain  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  classics,  “to  acquaint  the  student  directly  with  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  great  philosophers.”  The  first  half  is  made  up  of 
the  author’s  discussions,  which  are  at  least  somewhat  provocative, 
concerning  some  of  the  main  branches  of  philosophy  and  its  history. 
At  the  end  of  each  section  are  sets  of  searching  questions  to  urge 
the  student  to  thorough  study  and  thought.  The  method  is  very 
commendable. 

The  book  may  introduce  the  student  to  a  modern  man’s  phantasm 
of  philosophy — a  controversial,  rather  futile,  science-mocking  substi¬ 
tute  for  wisdom,  and  for  the  philosophia  perennis.  But  what  of  the 
oneness  of  truth!  What  of  the  metaphysics  which  asks  its  questions 
primarily  about  being  and  beings  rather  than  about  principles  “by 
which  we  distinguish  the  real  on  the  one  hand  from  the  phenomenal 
or  the  illusory  on  the  other”?  What  of  the  sheer  historical  correct¬ 
ness  of  pronouncing  that  Aquinas’  “mutilated”  adaptation  of  Greek 
philosophy  is  based  upon  “fragmentary”  knowledge?  It  is  consistent 
with  the  superficiality  which  would  label  St.  Thomas’  philosophy 
authoritarian,  to  relegate  Aristotle  to  a  number  of  reading-references, 
and  to  omit  true  metaphysics  as  well  as  the  very  philosophical  ques¬ 
tions  of  psychology  from  an  introduction  to  philosophy. 

Edward  T.  Foote. 


METAPHYSICA  GENERALIS 

R.  Arnou,  S.  J. 

Typis  Pontificiae  Universitatis  Gregorianae,  Rome,  1939,  pp.  219 
Father  Arnou  is  professor  of  Metaphysics  in  the  Pontifical  Gre¬ 
gorian  University  and  is  already  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Modern 
Schoolman  by  his  textual  work  and  notes  on  De  Quinque  Viae  Sti. 
Thomae  ad  Demonstrandam  Dei  Exsistentiam. 

Metaphysica  Generalis  is  a  textbook  of  the  metaphysics  of  St. 
Thomas,  containing  five  parts,  and  was  written  for  the  students 
pursuing  their  philosophical  studies  at  the  University.  The  five 
divisions  of  the  work  are:  Act  and  Potency,  the  Notion  of  Being, 
the  Properties  of  Being,  the  Predicaments,  and  Causes.  The  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  some  of  the  chapters  is:  Changeable  being  and  act  and  potency, 
finite  being  and  multiplicity,  the  multiplicity  of  beings  in  the  same 
species,  the  transcendentality  and  the  analogy  of  being,  the  unity, 
truth  and  goodness  of  being,  material,  formal,  efficient  and  final 
causes,  substance  and  accident,  supposite  and  person. 

Certainly  Father  Arnou’s  book  is  not  one  of  those  innumerable 
texts  whose  raison  d’etre  is  that  they  succeed  in  bringing  metaphysics 
down  to  the  level  of  the  student.  It  is  definitely  an  attempt  to  lead 
the  student  up  to  the  highest  metaphysics  of  St.  Thomas.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  of  this  venture  will  rest  largely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
a  very  good  teacher.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  metaphysics 
packed  into  these  few  pages.  Each  sentence  is  really  a  topic  sentence 
of  a  paragraph  that  has  been  suppressed.  This  necessary  compression 
is  compensated  for  by  the  completeness  of  the  list  of  subjects  treated, 
by  the  splendid  order  and  division  of  the  matter,  and  by  the  copious 
citations  and  references  to  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  and  others. 
These  desirable  factors  render  the  work  a  valuable  key  to  the  study 
of  Thomistic  metaphysics.  I  recommend  Father  Arnou’s  book  to 
the  teacher  of  ontology  and  to  the  advanced  student  of  metaphysics. 
Especially  recommendable  is  the  ontological  approach  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  work.  It  begins  by  studying  being  which  is  real,  change¬ 
able,  multiplied  and  finite.  Only  after  a  discussion  of  real  compo¬ 
sition,  of  act  and  potency,  does  the  author  proceed  to  the  study  of 
the  notion  and  the  transcendental  and  predicable  aspects  of  being. 
I  believe  that  is  the  way  St.  Thomas,  were  he  writing  under  present 
day  circumstances,  would  have  it  done. 

I  was  disappointed  in  one  chapter,  the  one  treating  of  the  predica¬ 
ments.  The  only  predicaments  treated  are  relations  and  qualities. 

We  hope  Father  Arnou  will  not  keep  us  waiting  long  for  a  large 
work  on  Thomistic  metaphysics^  one  not  bound  by  the  exacting  and 
limiting  requirements  of  a  textbook.  John  J.  O’Brien. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

FREE  MEN 

Lynn  Harold  Hough 

The  Abington  Press,  Chicago,  1939,  pp.  240,  $2.00 
An  enthusiastic  response  will  be  evoked  from  Christian  humanists 
by  the  eloquent  plea  of  Dr.  Hough  for  a  reasonable  and  reasoned 
humanism  in  an  Incamational  setting,  as  opposed  to  the  illogical 
and  devitalized  type  of  fleshly  naturalism. 

In  a  style  at  once  sparkling  and  incisive,  the  distinguished  Dean 
of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  with  experimental  rather  than  meta¬ 
physical  data,  builds  up  a  strong  argument  for  freedom,  although 
his  repeated  use  of  the  term  “free  intelligence”  is  confusing.  The 
deterministic  contention  is  shattered  and  freedom  is  established  as 
the  indispensable  basis  of  right  thinking  as  well  as  of  right  living. 
Dr.  Hough  then  examines  the  sad  consequences  of  the  rejection  of 
freedom  and  freedom’s  God.  The  new  naturalism,  the  new  secular¬ 
ism,  the  new  paganism,  the  new  mechanism  he  excoriates  with  wither¬ 
ing  effectiveness.  As  a  counter-attack  against  these  implications  of 
Godless  philosophy  he  pleads  for  the  “new  humanism”  in  which  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  men,  schooled  in  “Christian  Literacy,” 
“will  endeavor  in  the  twentieth  century  as  St.  Thomas  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  to  see  Christianity  and  to  see  it  whole.” 

Free  Men  makes  inspiring  and  informative  reading.  The  search- 
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ing  analysis  of  the  writings  of  the  outstanding  “interpreter  of  the 
mind  of  India,”  Sir  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan,  reveals  the  critical 
quality  of  Dr.  Hough’s  mind.  The  liberal  praise  accorded  the 
Hutchins’  philosophy  of  education,  and  the  forceful  condemnation 
of  that  advocated  by  the  Dewey  school  indicate  the  author’s  attitude 
towards  the  objectives  of  higher  education.  The  sympathetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  Paul  Elmer  Moore  is  indicative  of  the  humanism  which  Dr. 
Hough  champions. 

Thus  the  estimate  of  these  eleven  essays  can  be  concluded  on  a 
note  of  hearty  approval  and  commendation.  The  twelfth  and  final 
essay,  however,  must  be  read  with  reservation.  For  although  we 
admire  Dr.  Hough  in  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Christian 
reconstruction  of  Society,  yet  we  cannot  agree  that  to  the  followers 
of  inspirational  John  Wesley  belongs  even  the  major  share  of  effecting 
this  high  objective.  Louis  J.  Twomey. 

■  a  ■  ■ 

DIOGENES  OF  SINOPE 

Farrand  Sayre,  Ph.  D. 

J.  H.  Furst  Company,  Baltimore,  1938,  pp.  139,  $2.00 

Champions  of  pretended  humility  will  welcome  this  further  vindi¬ 
cation  of  Antisthenes  from  the  charge  of  being  the  first  Cynic.  While 
the  evidence  Mr.  Sayre  presents  is  only  fragmentary,  it  is  enough  to 
make  the  student  of  Greek  Philosophy  desire  to  investigate  the  sug¬ 
gestion  further.  (A.  E.  Taylor  made  this  suggestion  in  his 
“Socrates.”)  The  author  has  combed  many  documents  for  quota¬ 
tions  as  to  what  the  Cynics  really  were,  how  foreign  their  tenets 
were  to  those  of  Antisthenes,  and  how  they  point  in  all  probability 
to  Diogenes  of  Sinope  as  their  father  and  founder.  The  most  valu¬ 
able  contribution  of  the  book  is  the  establishing  of  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Cynicism  and  Indian  philosophy,  thus  exonerating 
Socrates  from  the  fatherhood  of  Cynicism. 

The  proof-reading  should  have  been  more  careful;  and  various 
sections  of  the  monograph  as  well  as  individual  paragraphs  seem 
thrown  together  with  little  regard  for  unity  or  proportion.  He  would 
be  a  clever  reader  indeed  who  could  put  this  book  down  and  say 
just  what  Cynicism  meant,  and  what  Diogenes  meant  to  Cynicism. 
Quotation  trips  upon  the  heels  of  quotation;  the  text  itself  is  over¬ 
burdened  with  unscientific  references,  and,  as  a  result,  the  thought 
has  little  chance  to  flow.  Edmund  Ziegelmeyer. 

■  ■  ■  a 

RELIGIONS  OF  UNBELIEF 

Andre  Bremond,  S.  J. 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  1939,  pp.  xv  -j-  163, 

$1.75 

When  rationalism  makes  of  itself  a  religion,  it  is  well  for  the 
philosopher  to  discuss  religion.  H.  G.  Wells,  Will  Durant,  and 
marginal  tribes  testify  to  the  need  of  an  efficacious  religion.  ,  The 
argument  of  the  book  is,  that  unbelief — rationalism — fails  as  such 
a  religion,  and  that  a  “religion  of  belief”  with  a  supernatural  object  is 
necessary  and  alone  reasonable. 

A  popular  prejudice  concerning  Hellenism  is  very  capably  refuted 
in  the  first  chapter.  The  soul  of  Greek  thought  and  culture  was 
religious,  not  a  sterile  rationalism.  The  following  chapters  discuss 
Spinoza,  who  makes  proud  reason  God,  Russell’s  “Religion  without 
God,”  and  Well’s  Manichean  Diety.  These  fail,  not  only  in  their 
pragmatic  goal  regarding  social  and  individual  betterment,  but  they 
are  distinctly  unreasonable.  Whether  science  outmodes  religion  is  the 
question  of  the  fifth  chapter.  With  abstractions  for  its  matter, 
science  is  simply  outside  its  province  when  it  attempts  to  pronounce 
on  the  existence  of  God  at  all.  And  science  (man’s  ingenuity)  fails 
to  supply  either  a  reasonable  or  an  effective  foundation  for  even 
the  most  rudimentary  morality.  The  concluding  chapters  of  this 
very  pleasant  and  scholarly  study  proceed:  Reason  finds  meaning  in 
life,  dignity  for  the  individual,  and  value  in  human  acts  and  in  the 
universe,  only  if  there  be  a  divine  transcendence.  Of  course  it  is  a 
human  prejudice  for  reason  to  hate  the  mysterious;  but  the  unpre¬ 
dictability  of  the  Providence  and  revelation  of  a  God,  quite  appropri¬ 
ately  free  and  omnipotent,  does  not  constitute  such  a  suprarational 
Being  unreasonable.  A  religion,  however,  which  offers  nothing  higher 


than  fallible  reason  to  be  worshipped,  mere  humanity  for  inspiration, 
nothing  but  abstraction  to  be  loved,  is  a  religion  of  unbelief  and  of 
unreason.  And  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is:  “Give  us  God.” 

Perhaps  the  clarity  of  the  whole  would  have  been  enhanced  if  the 
definition  of  religion  (developed  in  an  appendix)  had  been  summarized 
in  the  otherwise  excellent  introduction.  Thus  the  reader  would  have 
been  directed  to  make  an  induction  throughout  the  book  concerning 
the  elements  of  religion.  Then  too,  although  the  author’s  intention 
is  to  expose  the  reasoned  consistency  and  efficacy  of  belief  in  con¬ 
trast  to  rationalism’s  unbelief,  it  would  be  well  to  stress  that  the 
“cosmic  God,”  ignored  but  admitted  by  the  rationalist,  is,  by  strict 
reasoning,  necessarily  identical  with  the  supernatural  object  of  belief. 

P.  Bremond’s  clear  thought  is  gracefully  expressed  in  an  English 
style  happily  suited  to  philosophy.  A  controversial  tone  is  avoided, 
and  the  author’s  breadth  of  view  and  rich  depth  of  background  are 
manifest.  This  penetrating  analysis  of  rationalist  religion  and  careful 
discussion  in  such  brief  compass  should  be  valuable  to  the  novice 
as  a  broad  introduction,  and  to  those  more  widely  read  as  a  synthesis. 

b  a  F5  a  Edward  T.  Foote. 

ST.  THOMAS  AND  THE  GREEKS 

Anton  C.  Pegis 

Marquette  University  Press,  Milwaukee,  1939,  pp.  107,  $1.00 

The  present  volume  adds  another  title  to  the  increasingly  appreci¬ 
ated  series  of  Aquinas  Lectures  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Aristotelian  Society  of  Marquette  University.  The  Society  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  as  its  guest  lecturer  for  1939  Dr.  Anton  C.  Pegis, 
whose  consummate  scholarship  and  genuine  philosophic  spirit  have 
made  him  an  acknowledged  leader  in  American  medieval  studies. 

If  I  interpret  correctly,  Dr.  Pegis’  remote  purpose  in  writing  this 
study  was  a  veiled  protest  against  those  who  would  attempt  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  philosopher  apart  from  the  intellectual  pattern  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lived  and  thought.  The  philosopher  receives  his  set  and 
orientation  from  his  own  age;  its  problems  are  his  problems,  and  he 
is  battered  by  the  same  currents  that  flow  through  it.  The  philosopher 
of  genius  differs  from  the  pedestrian  hack  only  in  that  he  rises  above 
their  common  world  “to  an  a-temporal  realm  of  truth  by  success¬ 
fully  mastering  its  problems”  (p.  2) .  This  fact,  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  philosophy  itself,  seems  to  demand 
that  we  approach  each  creative  thinker  with  a  careful  regard  to  back¬ 
ground,  surroundings,  influences — in  a  word,  historically. 

Dr.  Pegis  places  the  principal  conflict  of  “the  astonishingly  turbu¬ 
lent  intellectual  life”  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  sudden  con¬ 
fronting  of  Christian  thinkers  with  an  extensive  Greek  and  Arabian 
philosophical  literature.  He  indicates  St.  Thomas’  lifelong  concern 
with  the  difficulties  sure  to  follow  on  an  incautious  acceptance  by  his 
contemporaries  of  all  the  tenets  of  pagan  philosophers.  Especially 
dangerous  for  Christian  rationalism  was  the  Platonic-Plotinian- 
Avicennian  principle  that  plurality  is  necessary  to  being;  it  was  St. 
Thomas’  special  merit  as  a  philosopher  and  an  interpreter  to  have 
recognized  that  this  principle  formed  the  absolute  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  Greek  and  Christian  thought.  And  since  St.  Thomas’  deci¬ 
sions  are  seen  most  clearly  in  the  problem  of  creation,  it  is  to  a 
discussion  of  this  problem  that  Dr.  Pegis  devotes  the  principal  por¬ 
tion  of  his  work. 

Those  who  relish  the  fine-edged  subtleties  involved  in  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  an  untenable  intellectual  position  will  enjoy  these  latter 
sections,  in  which  the  author  considers  the  contention  of  Professor 
Lovejoy  (The  Great  Chain  of  Being)  that  a  great  metaphysical  con¬ 
tradiction,  begun  by  Plato  and  carried  through  Aristotle  and  Plo¬ 
tinus,  has  been  made  an  integral  part  of  Christian  thought  by  such 
thinkers  as  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas.  Urbanely,  but  with 
destructive  incisiveness,  Dr.  Pegis  lays  bare  the  false  interpretations 
underlying  the  theory. 

“.  .  .  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Professor  Lovejoy  has  given  an  elaborate 
report  of  events  that  never  happened.  If  we  limit  ourselves  to  the 
chief  actors  in  this  discussion,  namely,  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  I  say  that  Professor  Lovejoy  has  described  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  which  they  are  made  to  share,  but  which  they  have  not 
produced  (p.  44).” 
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One  feels  a  certain  sympathy  for  Professor  Lovejoy,  as  for  Kingsley 
in  the  hands  of  Newman. 

I  wish  that  Dr.  Pegis  had  been  able  to  include  a  precise  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  necessity  and  contingency  in  the  philosophy  of  St. 
Thomas;  even  more,  that  he  had  indicated  in  some  degree  St.  Thomas’ 
reliance  on  a  carefully  elaborated  theory  of  divine  Ideas  to  solve  the 
primary  difficulty  of  creation,  a  solution  to  which  St.  Albert,  citing 
Dionysius,  had  already  pointed  in  answer  to  the  principle  of  the 
Philosophers  that  ab  uno  simplici  non  procedit  nisi  unum.  But  these 
additions  would  doubtless  have  proved  too  technical  for  a  lecture. 
Careful  notes  in  substantiation  of  the  text  add  much  to  the  value 
of  the  book.  William  Dooley. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION,  1938 

Edited  by  Charles  A.  Hart 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  The  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  pp.  228 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Catholic  Philo¬ 
sophical  Association  last  December  was  devoted  to  efficient  causality. 
This  volume  includes  papers  on  the  subject  read  at  the  meeting  by 
Oscar  J.  La  Plante,  Joseph  Schneider  and  George  Speri  Sperti,  Leo 
R.  Ward  and  Francis  E.  McMahon,  Joseph  M.  Marling,  and  Rudolf 
Allers. 

In  his  discussion  entitled  “Mechanism  and  Teleology  in  Current 
Biology,”  Ulrich  A.  Hauber  takes  on  himself  the  difficult  task  of 
treating  of  the  no  man’s  land  between  the  two  sciences  of  biology 
and  philosophy.  Making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  here  there  are 
no  landmarks  of  a  common  terminology,  and  commending  many 
fine  points  in  the  paper,  we  believe  that  the  question  of  substantial 
form  is  somewhat  maltreated.  A  lingua  Franca  will  not  do  for 
handling  this  basic  point. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  meatier  part  of  the  Proceedings  is  found 
in  the  fine-print  section  of  the  volume  headed  “Round  Table  Discus¬ 
sions.”  In  a  carefully  worked  out  paper,  Vernon  J.  Bourke  treats 
of  “Experience  of  Extra-Mental  Reality  as  the  Starting  Point  of  St. 
Thomas’  Metaphysics.”  Sister  M.  Patricia  and  Bernard  Vogt  lead 
a  lively  discussion  on  the  validity  of  sense  perception,  which,  however, 
leaves  the  problem  where  it  took  it  up.  Finally,  the  sources  of  Plo¬ 
tinus’  doctrine  are  discussed  in  a  thorough  and  scholarly  fashion  by 
Joseph  P.  Fitzpatrick  and  Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym. 

Included  in  this  volume  is  the  text  of  a  radio  round  table  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  the  president  of  the  Association,  Ignatius  Smith.  Dis¬ 
cussions  such  as  this,  popularized  by  the  radio  or  other  means,  should 
be  encouraged,  for  they  have  all  too  small  an  audience,  we  fear,  in 
this  too  literate  world  we  live  in.  Walter  J.  Ong. 

■  a  ■  ■ 

PARADISE  PLANTERS 

Katharine  Burton 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  x  -j-  327,  $2.50 

This  book  revises  the  popular  picture  of  Brook  Farm.  Far  from 
being  a  hare-brained  venture  by  fevered  idealists  and  with  a  rickety 
economic  basis,  foredoomed  to  failure,  it  was  a  well-planned  and  suc¬ 
cessful  experiment  in  Christian  socialism  that  attracted  most  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  country  and  supported  itself  financially.  Its  lead¬ 
ing  spirit,  George  Ripley,  based  the  farm  on  a  share-holders’  agree¬ 
ment,  with  a  guarantee  of  five  per  cent  interest.  Half  the  day  was 
given  to  work,  the  other  half  to  cultural  pursuits.  Manual  labor 
was  required  of  all.  As  a  business  investment,  it  was,  after  succumb¬ 
ing  to  Fourierism,  only  too  successful. 

Paradise  Planters  is  a  well-documented  research  work  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  conversational  novel.  The  portraits  of  Ripley,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller,  Orestes  Brownson,  and  other  notabilities 
are  clearly  etched.  The  hero  is  Ripley.  Hawthorne  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  amiable  person.  Emerson  suffers  eclipse:  like  so  many  flaming 
theorists,  he  showed  a  strange  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  this  very 
practical  application  of  Transcendentalism  to  the  business  of  living. 
Carlyle  savagely  pronounced  the  Farm  “a  Potato  Crop.”  Evidently, 
their  philosophy  transcended  even  reality.  The  absence  of  a  common 


religious  philosophy  is  stressed  in  effect  throughout  the  book.  Plainly, 
it  acts  as  a  chief  disintegrating  factor  in  the  Brook  Farm  experiment. 

No  attempt  is  made  at  literary  style,  the  result  being  a  very  reada¬ 
ble  book.  The  conversation  is,  however,  distinguished  without  being 
stilted.  The  portraiture  is  chiefly  spiritual  and  intellectual  and  yet  one 
is  made  to  see  these  persons  as  they  probably  appeared  to  their 
contemporaries.  Louis  F.  Doyle. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  KANTIAN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPACE 

Christopher  Browne  Garnett,  Jr. 

Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  287,  $3.50 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  meticulous  exposition  of  how  space 
was  regarded  by  Kant  at  the  different  stages  of  his  mental  Odyssey, 
and  a  final  summation  of  “the  contradictions  in  Kant’s  views”  (p. 
259).  But  the  book  is  not  all  Kant.  Newton,  Clarke,  Leibniz  and 
Euler  are  reviewed  as  having  complicated  the  problem  which  the 
recluse  of  Konigsberg  set  himself  to  solve.  The  many  inconsistent 
solutions  which  he  gave  have  a  common  resultant  in  that  melange 
now  known  as  Kantian  philosophy. 

Not  the  Ionians,  nor  Aristotle,  not  Aquinas  nor  Suarez,  but 
Newton  with  his  laws  of  mechanics  is  the  starting  point.  Newton 
himself  was  cautious,  but  Clarke  was  rash  enough  to  identify  the 
famous  sensorium  Dei  with  the  divine  immensity  and  that  in  turn 
with  space.  Clarke  rightly  sensed  that  the  greatest  difficulty  with 
this  doctrine  was  the  divisibility  of  space.  It  should  be  clear  that 
space  is  divisible  into  contiguous  parts.  Ignoring  this  kind  of  divi¬ 
sion,  he  maintained  that  for  parts  to  be  divided  they  must  be 
separated  by  a  distance;  but  the  distance  itself  is  space;  so  Clarke 
claimed  that  space  is  “indivisible”!  Leibniz  on  the  other  hand  vacil¬ 
lated  between  relational  and  non-relational  space  (p.  53). 

It  was  Euler  who  most  directly  affected  Kant  (p.  121).  Both 
men  recognized  that  space  is  neither  a  concrete  particular  nor  a 
universal  which  is  completely  realized  in  each  particular.  Kant  then 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  an  intuition.  How  this 
doctrine  kept  Kant  continually  in  hot  water  is  told  in  the  main  portion 
of  this  book.  The  work  closes  with  sketches  of  the  doctrines  of 
S.  Alexander,  Whitehead,  and  Broad.  They  reverse  Newton’s  scheme 
of  describing  laws  in  terms  of  space,  and  describe  space  in  terms  of 
the  laws  of  motion.  Professor  Garnett,  in  short,  gives  a  laborious 
and  impartial  exposition  of  the  treatment,  or  maltreatment,  of  space 
by  men  who  show  themselves  to  be  but  amateurs  in  the  field. 

James  A.  McWilliams. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SANTAYANA 

Milton  Karl  Munitz 

Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  vii  -j-  116,  $1.75 

Since  only  a  very  restricted  number  would  have  either  the  time 
or  the  inclination  to  read  Santayana  with  anything  approaching  com¬ 
pleteness,  this  contribution,  because  of  its  fidelity  and  brevity,  in  a 
pleasant  and  adequate  way  closes  a  gap  in  one’s  knowledge  of  modern 
philosophical  thought  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  open. 
The  selection  of  Santayana’s  Moral  Philosophy  is  particularly  apt, 
as  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  philosopher’s  ultimate  message  is  a 
moral  one:  “moral  philosophy  ....  is  my  chosen  subject;  ....  the 
hierarchy  of  goods,  the  architecture  of  values,  is  the  subject  that 
concerns  man  most.” 

The  first  section  of  the  book,  entitled  “Naturalism  and  Dualism” 
— an  outline  of  the  general  trend  of  Santayana’s  philosophical  writ¬ 
ings — will  prove  difficult  reading  even  for  the  initiate;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author  is  endeavoring  to  give  a  brief  digest 
of  a  very  complex  and,  not  infrequently,  contradictory  practice  of 
eclecticism.  The  essential  portion  of  Dr.  Munitz’s  work,  his  two 
final  chapters,  bring  out  clearly  the  “common-sense”  approach  which 
Santayana  always  endeavored  to  adopt  in  his  treatment  of  moral 
philosophy,  yet  do  not  obscure  the  aesthetic  temperament  which 
colors,  as  it  were,  all  of  his  thought.  True,  the  systematic  philosopher 
or  ethician  would  appreciate  a  greater  effort  at  sequence  and  logical 
order — but  Santayana  himself  made  such  a  task  quite  impossible. 
The  Scholastic  philosopher  will,  of  course,  find  it  impossible  to  agree 
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on  many  points.  It  is  not  as  “the  result  of  blindly  following  authori¬ 
tatively  imposed  and  supposedly  supernatural  commands,”  but  be¬ 
cause  of  reason  that  he  accepts  an  ultimate  cause  and  authority.  He 
will  also  reject  such  generalizations  as:  “Since  human  nature  is  no 
exception  in  the  natural  history  of  the  world,  nature  exists  as  little 
for  its  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  anything  else,”  and  “Our  own  standards 
are  relative  to  our  needs  and  purposes,  but  these  cannot  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  in  their  claims  to  the  will  of  some  higher  authority,  since 
there  is  no  such  authority.  Nature  has  no  plan  and  illustrates  no 
moral  intent.”  But  Dr.  Munitz  is  merely  reporting,  not  evaluating 
nor  criticizing  the  truth  or  tenability  of  the  frequently  brilliant  thought 
of  a  prolific  writer.  Patrick  J.  Holloran. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

PSY CHOLOGIA  METAPHYSICA 

Paul  Siwek,  S.  J. 

Gregorian  University  Press,  Rome,  1939,  pp.  xvi  -J-  546 

The  present  volume  by  the  professor  of  Rational  Psychology  at 
the  Gregorian  University  is  a  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  his  Psychologia  Metaphysica.  The  present  new  edition  is  more 
fully  elaborated,  although  much  of  the  matter  of  the  first  edition 
pertaining  to  Experimental  Psychology  has  been  left  out.  This  omis¬ 
sion  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  source  of  regret  to  some,  for  Dr.  Siwek’s 
knowledge  of  Experimental  Psychology  is  well-known. 

Some  of  the  book’s  commendable  features  are:  two  indices,  one 
of  subjects,  the  other  of  authors  cited;  a  very  large  bibliography, 
divided  according  to  subjects,  and  especially  valuable  for  the  articles 
listed  from  learned  journals  in  many  languages.  Besides  these  points, 
a  chapter  of  some  thirty  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book  gives  a  thor- 
oughgoing  treatment  of  Evolution.  Both  teachers  and  students  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  proofs  of  the  theses  are  given  clearly, 
in  form,  and,  what  is  more,  carried  far  enough  to  arrive  explicitly 
at  fundamental  metaphysical  principles. 

The  author  follows  the  views  of  the  Thomistic  School  strictly. 
For  example,  he  holds  that  we  have  indirect  cognition  of  singulars; 
that  the  act  of  sensation  terminated  immediately  in  external  sensibles; 
that  animals  have  memory  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  etc.  As 
regards  the  seat  of  sensation,  Siwek  holds  that  it  is  in  the  proper 
organs  of  the  several  senses,  a  contention  in  which  he  has  the  greater 
number  of  physiologists  and  several  Scholastics  as  adversaries. 

More  detailed  treatment  of  some  topics  would  be  desirable,  v.  g., 
on  the  cognition  of  singulars.  Here  some  mention  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  vis  cogitativa  in  man  could  be  introduced,  as 
well  as  the  part  this  faculty  plays  in  the  formation  of  the  universal 
and  in  a  singular  judgment.  In  the  latter  case  the  Thomists  say  that 
the  singular  subject  is  in  the  cogitative  faculty  and  the  universal 
predicate  in  the  intellect.  Then  Suarez’  objection  could  be  con¬ 
sidered:  Ubi,  qudeso,  erit  copula  (where,  then,  is  the  link?).  But 
this  is  a  minor  deficiency.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  valuable  and 
highly  to  be  recommended,  both  to  students  and  to  teachers. 

James  J.  Doyle. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

r£alisme  thomiste  et  critique  de  la 

CONNAISSANCE 

Etienne  Gilson 
J.  Vrin,  Paris,  1939,  pp.  239 

Most  vexed  of  the  problems  in  contemporary  thought  is  the  so- 
called  epistemological  problem.  It  seems  that  however  strong  a  man’s 
metaphysical  (or  ontological)  position,  it  offers  no  guarantee  of 
success  in  dealing  with  this  question.  One  reason  may  be  that  very 
often  a  question  of  methodology  is  introduced  into  the  consideration 
without  sufficient  warrant.  And  since  methodology  as  such  is  not 
properly  an  ontological  datum,  even  a  strongly  realistic  metaphysics 
may  help  but  little.  But  metaphysics  of  existence  as  such  should 
give  one  a  strictly  objective  approach  to  the  problem.  It  imposes 
a  kind  of  stem  humility  before  the  evidence  of  existences;  it  will  not 
let  the  problem  of  knowledge  be  attempted  apart  from  metaphysics — 
as  Descartes,  Kant,  and  many  recent  thinkers  have  approached  it. 
The  existential  philosopher  (for  whom  “connaissance  humaine”  still 


has  validity),  spurning  the  accusation  that  he  must  be  either  a 
dogmatist  or  a  criticist,  finds  a  tertium  quid  in  the  position  of  the 
realist  metaphysician.  We  do  not  prove  that  our  mind  knows;  we 
know  that  we  know.  We  do  not  labor  to  prove  the  existence  of  that 
“external  world.”  We  simply  recognize  in  the  causality  of  knowledge 
the  essential  duality  of  mind  and  thing  known. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  position  of  M.  Gilson  in  this  study. 
Taking  up  the  challenge  that  he  makes  the  existence  of  the  external 
world  a  postulate,  Gilson  proceeds  to  review  in  detail  and  with  pleas¬ 
ing  exactness  the  positions  of  contemporary  Scholastic  epistemologists. 
All  Cartesian  or  Kantian  attempts  are  found  suicidal  on  their  own 
grounds. 

The  attempts  by  Noel,  Picard,  Roland-Gosselin,  and  Marechal 
to  correct  certain  extravagant  views  concerning  common  sense,  are 
presented  and  criticized  in  five  essays.  No  matter  how  important 
the  tenets  set  forth  in  the  two  essays  following  ( L’impossibilite  du 
realisme  critique,  Le  sujet  connaissant),  we  think  the  last  chapter, 
L’ apprehension  de  I’existence,  to  be  the  most  worthwhile.  In  this 
chapter,  following  the  authentic  Thomistic  psychology  as  found  in 
St.  Thomas  and  Cajetan,  the  author  attempts  a  very  important  task 
— to  show  precisely  how  the  existence  of  things  enters  into  human 
cognition.  Briefly,  man  as  a  whole,  not  merely  his  intellect,  is  in 
contact  with  being.  In  any  single  cognition,  man’s  whole  cognitive 
apparatus,  including  the  internal  senses  is  at  work.  In  the  mere  con¬ 
cept  the  intellect  knows  only  what  a  thing  is.  But  things  do  not 
exist  in  their  mere  whatness.  In  the  initial  stage  of  cognition,  there¬ 
fore,  man  must  be  aided  by  more  than  his  intellect;  the  ratio  par- 
ticuldris  must  come  into  play.  Beyond  the  concept  lies  the  judgment 
that  things  exist.  But,  of  course,  these  few  remarks  do  not  adequately 
represent  Gilson’s  stand.  The  book  under  review  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  for  itself.  Thomas  C.  Donohue. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

PLATO  TODAY 

R.  H.  S.  Crossman 

Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  vii  -f-  311,  $2.50 

In  this  stimulating  criticism  of  modern  governments  the  author 
has  given  expression  to  an  impulse  which  every  student  of  the  ancients 
has  often  felt:  the  impulse  to  formulate  that  precise  comment  which 
a  classic  thinker  would  have  offered  if  confronted  with  our  modern 
problems.  Basing  himself  on  a  deeply-felt  interpretation  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  writings  and  their  setting  in  the  Hellas  of  Thucydides,  Mr. 
Crossman  scrutinizes  through  the  microscope  of  Platonism  a  cross- 
section  of  modem  occidental  society  with  its  vagaries  and  its  merits 
in  humorous  juxtaposition. 

Especially  readable  are  Plato’s  open  letter  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  discussion  with  an  American  educationalist.  The  criticism  of 
English  democracy  is  less  sparkling,  a  trifle  preachy.  Communism 
is  approached  in  the  spirit:  “we  have  so  much  in  common,  it  is  a 
pity  we  differ  on  the  most  essential  point.”  Plato  would  be  keenly 
interested  in  the  communist  experiment,  for  it  is  a  definite  attempt 
to  govern  in  accordance  with  a  philosophy  (p.  225);  but  he  would 
condemn  it  whole-heartedly — and  eloquently  (p.  233) — for  its  god¬ 
lessness. 

We  cannot  condone  a  certain  unhappy  penchant  of  the  author  for 
defending  contraceptives  and  homosexual  relationships  (pp.  199,  210, 
204) ,  as  an  expression  of  the  instinct  of  pleasure  considered  adequately 
separable  from  that  of  propagation  of  the  species.  The  whole  chapter 
on  the  family  is  fatuous,  expressing  perhaps  a  sort  of  fidelity  to 
Plato’s  own  misconceptions. 

The  author  might  well  have  compressed  his  preliminary  review  of 
Plato  and  his  philosophy,  omitting  irrelevant  details;  it  is  well  done, 
but  many  such  exist  already.  Unnecessary  antagonism  might  have 
been  avoided  by  not  dragging  in  the  conviction  that  Plato  distorted 
Socratic  philosophy  (“just  as  Paul  of  Tarsus  created  an  orthodox 
Christian  theology  strangely  remote  in  spirit  from  that  of  Jesus,” 
p.  89) .  Plato’s  failure  was  due,  not  to  his  unrealism  and  ignorance 
of  human  nature  (pp.  102,  280),  but  to  the  fact  that  only  in  heaven 
may  we  look  for  the  perfect  realization  of  ideals  which  are  yet  the 
fundamental  wellsprings  of  human  action.  Robert  G.  North. 
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Editorial^ Is  Humanity  Ultimate? 


IT  IS  not  startling  that  man  in  modern  war  kills  with  great 
efficiency.  Science  has  placed  in  his  hands  very  ingenious 
weapons.  But  to  see  man  still  killing  man  may  well  give 
pause  to  those  who  try  to  live  as  though  mankind  is  the 
acme  of  all  that  exists.  It  is  true,  every  decade  writes  a 
record  of  human  foibles  that  should  clearly  disqualify 
Humanity  as  a  thing  worthy  of  worship.  But  how  force¬ 
fully  does  a  war  argue— another  great  war.  It  calls  up 
history — Alexander,  Hannibal,  the  Goths,  1789,  1914 — and 
focuses  the  question:  if  extreme  man-centeredness  is  really 
plausible,  should  not  this  Humanity  have  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  to  avoid  war;  ought  it  not  have  outgrown  this  crudity? 

To  speak  bluntly,  there  are  actually  millions  who  are 
exalting  mankind  to  the  rank  of  deity — those  who  try  to 
rationalize  and  justify  their  lives  solely  because  they  are 
‘‘making  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in.”  Surely  one 
would  be  very  callous  not  to  appreciate  the  real  nobility, 
the  beautiful  generosity  of  so  many  who  sacrifice  their 
means  and  themselves  to  brighten  the  world  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  man’s  culture.  But  too  many  try  to  draw  all  their 
inspiration  and  hope,  as  well  as  the  excuse  for  their  own 
carpe  diem,  from  capricious,  lovable,  yet  pitiable  man  alone. 


Humanity  is  preposterous  as  the  ultimate,  the  Absolute; 
but  it  remains  that  kindness  and  philanthropy,  deep  respect 
for  every  individual  are  reasonable  and  beautiful.  And  it 
is  likewise  true  that  no  mythical  ‘‘Humanity”  nor  irrespon¬ 
sible  state  may  sacrifice  a  single  individual  or  degrade  him 
to  be  a  mere  cog  in  an  inhuman  machine.  The  reason  for 
both  these  truths  is  that  every  individual  man— whether 
at  war  or  not,  ingenious  or  not,  powerful  or  not — is  a 
person,  a  rational  being,  ordinated  directly  to  God.  His 
natural  dignity,  his  exalted  independence,  are  precisely  his 
immediate  relation  with  the  true  Absolute.  Man  is  king  of 
the  universe,  responsible  to  God  as  no  creature  below  him 
can  be;  but  in  the  actual  order  of  beings  he  is  not  at  the 
very  apex.  His  dignity  and  inviolable  rights  are  those  of  a 
marvelous  creature,  but  all  his  worthiness  is  simply  fiction 
if  we  try  to  place  the  ultimate  reason  for  it  in  “Humanity,” 
as  though  it  were  its  own  Creator. 

The  serious  fact  of  war  may  widen  our  view  to  a  picture 
in  which  man,  though  very  prominent,  is  not  the  all-uni¬ 
fying  center.  To  cut  off  all  the  picture  except  man  is  to 
render  him  a  contradiction,  a  creature  without  a  Creator. 
And  conduct  of  men  or  of  nations,  based  upon  contradic¬ 
tions,  may  well  lead  to  chaos  and  frustration. 


The  Idealism  of  Leon  Brunschvic 

Auguste  Gregoire 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  College  Philosophique,  Eegenhoven  (Louvain) 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Alvin  J.  Pilie,  Spring  Hill  College 


Editor’s  Note:  In  a  previous  article,*  Auguste  Gregoire  has  shown 
that  certain  observations  of  M.  Brunschvicg  on  Scholastic  philosophy 
are  based  upon  misunderstandings.  And  when  the  issue  is  clarified, 
“it  is  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  sufficient  reason  that  M. 
Brunschvicg  and  the  Scholastics  are  in  radical  and  unambiguous  op¬ 
position.”  M.  Brunschvicg  rejects  realism  in  any  form  whatsoever. 
To  make  possible  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  matter,  P.  Gregoire  in 
the  present  article  outlines  the  structure  of  M.  Brunschvicg's  idealism, 
discusses  it,  and  briefly  sketches  the  foundations  of  a  moderate 
realism.  Thus  this  whole  analysis,  in  the  form  of  the  idealism-realism 
question,  offers  P.  Gregoire’s  solution  concerning  sufficient  reason. 

I.  The  Philosophy  of  M.  Brunschvicg 

HE  method  of  Mr.  Brunschvicg  was  pointed  out  in 
our  previous  article:  “The  philosopher  has  everything 
to  gain  by  looking  to  reflection  upon  science  for  his  con¬ 
cept  of  reason  and  intelligibility.”  However,  M.  Brun- 
schvicg’s  idealistic  stand  does  not  seem  to  be  really  the 
result  of  such  reflection;  his  idealism  is  imposed  prior  to 
any  inquiry,  as  he  writes,  “  [contrary  to  the  realist  illusion] , 
the  mind  cannot  go  outside  itself  to  attain  and  determine 
that  which  is  absolutely  foreign  to  it.”* 1  “The  notion  of 
external  perception  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.”2  “Knowl¬ 

*Auguste  Gregoire,  “Leon  Brunschvicg  on  Scholasticism,”  The 
Modern  Schoolman,  XVI  (1938-39),  75-78  and  91. 

1  Introduction  a  la  vie  de  I’esprit,  p.  59. 

2  L’idealisme  contemporain,  p.  173. 

3  La  modalite  du  jugement,  p.  2.  Italics  added. 


edge  constitutes  a  world  which  for  us  is  the  world.  Beyond 
this  there  is  nothing,”3  for  such  a  beyond  would  be  by 
definition  the  inaccessible,  the  indeterminable,  and  the  con¬ 
tradictory^ — at  the  same  time  conceived  and  inconceivable. 
On  the  other  hand,  consciousness  does  exist — cogito — and 
it  is  absurd  to  seek  its  origin. 

At  no  time  can  the  question  of  the  origin  of  consciousness  have  any 
meaning.  It  would  at  least  have  to  be  possible  for  you  to  represent 
your  consciousness  to  yourself  as  one  in  a  series  of  objects,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  although  those  objects  would  be  apart  from  your 
consciousness,  by  hypothesis,  you  would  still  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
perceive  it  (your  consciousness)  as  it  rises  out  of  cosmic  nature  and 
vital  impulse.4 

Hence,  his  idealism  is  imposed  a  priori,  so  to  speak. 
Reflective  analysis  will  undoubtedly  confirm  this  initial 
position,  but  it  will  serve  chiefly  to  indicate  precisely  how 
thought  or  intellect  should  be  conceived.  Now,  there  are 
two  types  of  idealism:  .  .  .  one  resuscitating  the  pro¬ 

found  and  imposing  German  metaphysics  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  other  seeking  by  dint  of  critical  reflection  to 
disengage  the  notion  of  pure  subject  from  all  represented 
elements.”5  The  first  type  is  illusory  according  to  M. 

4  "La  querelle  de  l’atheisme,”  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  frangaise  de 
Philosophie,  1928,  p.  72. 

6  “L'orientation  du  rationalisme,”  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de 
Morale,  1920,  p.  263. 
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Brunschvicg;  it  is  impossible,6  and  every  attempt  of  philos¬ 
ophers  to  label  and  enumerate  the  categories  definitively 
and  build  up  a  system  of  objects  has  failed  and  been  given 
the  lie  by  reality.7  But  “what  characterizes.  .  .  .  con¬ 
temporary  [M.  Brunschvicg’s  own]  idealism  is  that  it  ...  . 

undertakes  the  unique  task  of  knowing  the  mind  itself - ”8 

And  it  is  by  reflection  that  one  can  attain  this  knowledge: 
“by  retracing  the  steps  which  have  brought  him  [man]  to 
understand  and  regulate  the  world  through  the  centuries, 
not  so  much  as  an  ephemeral  individual,  but  in  the  role  of 
pure  consciousness,  superior  to  time  and  space.”9 

Science  Proving  Modern  Idealism 

There  are  two  ways  of  representing  the  world:  as 
science  organizes  it,  and  as  “common  sense”  represents  it. 
We  shall  here  consider  how  M.  Brunschvicg  construes  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  scientific  view  as  establishing  his  idealism. 

It  is  mind  that  discovers  the  defects  of  the  universe  and 
makes  it  possible  to  correct  them — this  “universe  of  the 
imagination  ....  which  is  discontinuous  and  partial,  which 
on  account  of  its  many  lacunae  and  fissures  leaves  room 
for  miraculous  intervention.”10  Mind  corrects,  not  by 
superimposing  on  the  world  of  sense  experience  a  world  of 
essences  and  imaginery  causes  as  realism  tries  to  do;  nor 
by  erecting  a  rigid  structure  that  conforms  to  some  previous 
structural  model,  as  an  idealism  like  Hamelin’s  would  have 
it;  but  mind  corrects  by  the  continuity  of  its  own  activity, 
which  it  itself  reveals,  as  it  constantly  perfects  its  mathe¬ 
matical  instrument  and  experimental  technique. 

Recall  several  of  the  stages  in  the  forward  march  of  the 
mind,  to  see  how  it  actually  proceeds:  Until  the  twentieth 
century  physics  was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  continuity. 
But  the  study  of  radiation  led  to  Planck’s  quantum  theory 
and  the  modification  of  the  older  viewpoint  as  well  as  of 
the  classical  mathematics,  which  now  became  inadequate. 
Then  with  the  theory  of  relativity  even  notions  such  as 
time  and  space  had  to  be  revised.  Time  and  space  are 
only  relative;  they  come  into  existence  only  when  they  are 
measured.11 

Between  the  formal  process  of  measuring  and  the  ex¬ 
perimental  objectivity  of  the  thing  measured,  there  is 
henceforth  established  a  solidarity  of  order  so  intimate  and 
intellectual  that  we  cannot  represent  one  without  the  other. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  mind  and  nature,  the  absolute 
of  principles  and  the  absolute  of  facts,  the  subjective  and 
the  objective. 

Examples  could  be  multiplied  which  show  that 
decisive  discoveries  have  been  made  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
schema  predetermined  by  the  doctrine  of  forms  and  categories.  Instead 
of  applying  immutable  principles  to  new  matter,  progress  has  con¬ 
sisted  rather  in  reconsidering  the  classic  principles,  in  investigating  the 
apodictic  truth  of  them  and  in  bringing  to  life  unknown  and  unfore¬ 
seen  kinds  of  relations.12 

6  “When  one  assigns  to  the  intellect  the  ambitious  task  of  a  con¬ 
structive  synthesis  setting  out  from  alpha,  that  is,  from  such  concepts 
as  number  and  time,  and  ending  up  at  omega,  the  destiny  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  of  humanity,  he  undertakes  the  work  of  deducing  conscious¬ 
ness,  which  corresponds  to  some  of  the  intermediary  letters  of  the 
alphabet.”— “L'intelligence  est-elle  capable  de  comprendre?"  Bulletin 

de  la  Societe  frangaise  de  Philosophic,  1921,  p.  35.  7  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

8  L’idealisme  contemporain,  p.  173.  9  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

10  “La  querelle  de  l’atheisme,"  Bui.  Soc.  frangaise  de  Philos.,  p.  87. 

11  Hence  the  metaphysical  realism  of  these  ideal  concepts  must  be 


We  may  cite  certain  discoveries  in  the  field  of  mathe¬ 
matics:  Descartes’  analytic  geometry,  Leibniz’  and  New¬ 
ton’s  infinitesimal  calculus,  the  non-Euclidian  geometries 
of  Lobachevski  and  Riemann,  and  Cauchy’s  imaginary 
numbers.  All  these  are  so  many  new  ideas — veritable 
creations  of  the  mind. 

Conclusions  from  Science 

What  are  the  conclusions  concerning  philosophy  which 
M.  Brunschvicg  draws  from  this  reflective  analysis  of  the 
progress  of  science? 

1.  The  mind  is  activity,  not  a  substance  of  which 
thought  is  an  attribute. 

Reflective  analysis  makes  us  conscious  of  our  mental  activity,  and 
hence  allows  us  to  conceive,  in  the  very  act  of  thinking,  the  thinking 
function,  which  defines  the  subject  in  the  result  of  our  thought  that 
constitutes  the  object.13 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  isolate  the  thinking  subject 
and  accord  it  the  transcendence  of  a  self-subsistent  being; 
this  would  be  to  return  to  the  object,  the  matter  of  intuition, 
and  to  the  thing-in-itself.  From  the  idealist  viewpoint  the 
ego  must  not  be  considered  as  a  reality  distinct  from  the 
cogito.  The  intellect— or  consciousness,  which  necessarily 
accompanies  it — does  not  exist  apart  from  its  activity 
(nest  pas  une  donnee  en  soi).  “Consciousness  develops 
and  expands  with  the  expansion  of  the  intellect.  It  be¬ 
comes  equal  to  the  universe,  or  more  exactly,  it  consti¬ 
tutes  it.”14 

2.  Intellectual  activity  is  essentially  progressive. 

In  a  definite  truth  which  has  been  successfully  proved,  there  is  a  soul 
of  truth  (ame  de  verite)  which  is  superior  to  and  disengages  itself 
from  it,  which  can  separate  itself  from  the  particular  expression  of  that 
truth  and  betake  itself  to  a  more  comprehensive  and  profound  expres¬ 
sion  of  it.  Yet  this  progress  does  not  impair  the  eternity  of  truth;  on 
the  contrary,  it  displays  the  everlastingly  fecund  nature  of  it.15 

Never,  then,  can  a  system  be  considered  as  definitive.  “In 
reality,  every  system  is  a  moment  in  the  endeavor  for  a 
complete  comprehension.”16 

3.  The  activity  (elan)  of  the  mind  is  free;  it  is  not 
restricted  by  any  external  obstacle  nor  submissive  to  any 
internal  necessity.  “The  mind’s  existence  consists  in  de¬ 
veloping  itself  in  conformity  with  the  law  it  has  itself  set 
down.”  If  its  activity  appears  as  progress  that  is  not 
dependent  on  a  pre-established  order  of  things,  but  is  itself 
the  creator  of  order,  what  place  can  experience  have  in  the 
progress  of  science?  First  of  all,  experience 

ought  to  point  out  the  places  where  man  should  try  to  grasp  the  net 
of  intellectual  relationships.  Its  role  is  decisive,  for  by  experience 
alone  does  man  see  what  he  cannot  decree  beforehand:  whether  the 
nail  he  wishes  to  drive  into  a  certain  place  will  be  content  to  remain 
buried  in  the  wood,  or  whether  it  will  spring  back  into  his  hand.17 
The  resistance  of  experience  serves  true  reason  by  restoring  liberty 
to  it;  reason  is  obliged  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  it  has  artificially  im¬ 
posed  on  itself,  and  so  becomes  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  its  power.18 

abandoned.  Likewise  disappears  the  no  less  basically  metaphysical 
realism  of  abstract  laws  such  as  those  of  Newton  and  Mariotte. 

12  Le  progres  de  la  conscience  dans  la  philosophic  occidentale,  p.  87. 

13  L'intelligence  est-elle  capable  de  comprendre?"  Bui.  Soc.  f rangaise 
de  Philos.,  p.  46. 

14  “L’intelligence  est-elle  capable  de  comprendre?"  op.cit.,  p.  51. 
See  also  La  modalite  du  jugement,  p.  236. 

15  Le  progres  de  la  conscience. . . ,  p.  794. 

16  "L'orientation  de  rationalisme,"  Rev.  Metaph.  et  Mor.,  p.  291. 

17  “L’intelligence  est-elle  capable  de  comprendre?"  Bui.  Soc.  frangaise 

de  Philos.,  p.  34.  18  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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To  admit  this  as  the  function  of  experience  is  by  no 
means  a  reversion  to  dualism.19 

“Common  Sense”  Proving  Modern  Idealism 

There  is,  besides  the  scientific  representation  of  the 
world,  the  activity  of  the  mind  which  gives  rise  to  "com¬ 
mon  sense”  representations.  Each  of  us  considers  himself 
a  fragment  of  the  universe.  External  to  us  there  are  other 
things  which  exist  by  the  same  right  that  we  do.  But  they 
are  only  appearances  with  which  the  mind  can  no  longer 
be  contented,  now  that  it  has  become  cognizant  of  its 
activity  and  life.  The  universe,  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  universe  perceived.  We  know  it  only  under 
the  form  of  internal  states,  sensations,  and  images. 

Our  problem  is  to  discover  how  the  mind  has  detached 
from  the  representation  of  the  whole  that  portion  which 
we  represent  as  the  universe,  and  given  to  it  the  unique 
character  of  appearing  to  be  external  and  independent.  In 
knowing  any  object,  we  organize  before  all  else  the  data20 
furnished  by  the  sense  of  vision  and  that  of  touch.  The 
constituent  characteristics  of  the  world  are  those  which 
the  mind  supplies  to  it  in  endeavoring  to  unravel  the  two¬ 
fold  chaos  of  primitive  sensations.  And  these  character¬ 
istics  are  likewise  those  of  mental  activity  itself. 

Now,  every  operation  is  made  up  of  two  things:  analysis 
and  synthesis.  The  mind,  to  reflect  analytically  on  the 
confused  and  changing  medley,  must  first  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  and  isolate  one  element  of  it.  And  it  must  then 
keep  this  isolated  element  distinct  during  the  course  of  new 
distinctions;  it  must  be  possible  to  form  a  series  whose 
terms,  coexisting  without  confusion,  establish  a  relation  of 
externality  (rapport  d’ exterior  ite  ) . 

Space  and  Time  Synthesis 

To  conceive  such  a  relation  between  the  terms  is  to 
transfer  them  to  a  milieu  which  is  distinct,  at  least  in 
thought,  from  consciousness.  What  are  these  milieux 
which  satisfactorily  answer  the  conditions  of  this  abstract 
analysis?  First,  there  is  tridimensional  space,  the  milieu  of 
simultaneity.  In  every  point  of  space,  tactile  and  visual 
sensations  are  organized  to  form  a  stable  whole,  to  which 
the  sensations  of  sound,  taste,  and  smell  are  related  as 
well.  This  stable  whole  is  an  object.  To  each  object  is 
attributed  a  place  in  space;  and  objects  linked  together  by 
their  relation  of  situation  in  space  form  the  world. 

In  this  world,  there  is  one  object  which  we  distinguish 
from  all  others:  first,  because  the  sensations  which  com¬ 
pose  it  are  always  presented  to  us  as  actual;  then,  because 
owing  to  its  changes  in  position  we  can  perceive  other 
objects;  finally,  because  we  ourselves  have  direct  power  to 
set  it  in  motion.  This  object  we  attribute  to  ourselves  as 
our  body.  In  relation  to  it  the  world  is  external. 

19  According  to  M.  Brunschvicg  there  is  still  no  room  for  consider¬ 
ing  an  objective  nature  (nature  des  choses)  which  would  exist  apart, 
ever  unintelligible  to  the  mind.  Experience  is  not  the  revelation  of 
something  altogether  impenetrable  to  the  mind.  It  is  rather  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  shake  off  the  dogmatic  tranquillity  of  reason.  It  is  the  intellect's 
destiny  to  devise  a  more  potent  and  subtle  instrument  of  penetration 
and  knowledge. 

On  the  contrary,  the  one  knowing  has  himself  prepared  and  defined 
that  very  experience  with  which  he  comes  into  conflict.  The  instruc- 


This  external  world  is  not  an  immutable  system.  Things 
change  in  position.  Hence,  the  need  of  a  second  external 
milieu,  which  we  call  time.  When  the  mind  apprehends 
time  and  space,  it  has  prepared  the  frame  for  the  real 
universe.  The  mind  must  fill  in  this  frame,  organize  sensa¬ 
tions  into  objects  with  fixed  places  in  space,  and  connect 
the  changes  produced  in  the  course  of  time.  For  this  work 
of  synthesis  the  mind  appeals  to  sensations  of  muscular 
movement.  These  sensations  form  a  continuous  series 
which  is  measured  by  the  prolongation  of  muscular  exer¬ 
tion.  Continuity  is  transferred  to  other  sensations  by 
association,  and  with  muscular  sensations  as  intermediaries, 
more  intimate  relations  are  established  between  visual 
images  and  tactile  impressions.  The  first  result  of  this 
synthesis  is  the  apprehension  of  object.  The  object  is  a 
whole  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  that  which  we  see 
or  touch;  this  whole  continues  to  exist  even  when  its  ele¬ 
ments  have  all  in  turn  been  modified.  A  second  result  is 
the  apprehension  of  the  complexus  of  objects  ( ensemble 
des  objets).  As  the  mind  assigns  a  definite  size  to  each 
object,  it  likewise  considers  the  different  objects  as  sepa¬ 
rated  a  certain  distance  in  space  and  forms  a  definite 
system  of  them. 

Conclusions  from  Reflective  Analysis 

To  perceive,  then  is  to  judge . The  mind  of  its  own  re¬ 

sources  affixes  definite  relations  to  the  objects  freely  circulating  within 
it,  and  these  relations  give  intelligible  organization  to  the  sensation- 
content.  The  laws  governing  this  organization  are  found  to  be  the 
same  in  every  mind,  since  they  are  bound  up  with  the  very  nature  of 
the  mind.  The  content  of  the  external  world  is  individual  and  variable, 
but  once  organized,  it  has  uniform  and  universal  order.21 

Thus,  instead  of  imprisoning  us  in  the  subjective  as 
some  might  have  expected,  mental  activity  guarantees  the 
objectivity  of  knowledge.  This  objective  character  is  ac¬ 
centuated  with  the  progress  of  scientific  thought.  The 
theory  of  relativity  not  only  permits  us  to  distinguish 
between  particular  judgments  and  those  bearing  the  seal 
of  universal  thought,  but  also  to  formulate  the  laws  of  phe¬ 
nomena  that  are  independent  of  any  system  of  reference. 

The  mind  we  have  seen  at  work  is,  it  is  true,  the  human 
intellect,  but  it  is  not  the  individual  ego  of  biologists  or 
psychologists.  Their  ego  is  had  because  of  “particulari¬ 
ties  bound  up  with  circumstances  of  time  and  place.”  But 
prior,  in  a  way,  to  such  particularities,  there  is  that  radical 
unity  which  is  the  basis  of  spiritual  community  ( com~ 
munaute  spirituelle) . 

If  we  are  capable  of  understanding  the  experimental  reasoning  which 
constitutes  truth,  of  sharing  in  the  emotion  begot  of  beauty,  of  associ¬ 
ating  ourselves  with  the  will  of  justice  which  is  morality,  it  is  only 
because  there  rises  from  that  very  consciousness  which  seemed  con¬ 
fined  to  our  purely  individual  sensations  and  desires,  an  increasingly 
greater  and  more  intimate  participation  in  the  progress  of  science,  art, 
and  morality;  it  is,  in  fine,  because  there  is  a  universal  principle  of 


tive  element  in  it,  the  element  that  gives  the  reality  of  resistance  to  it, 
is  the  challenge  it  presents  to  the  previously  accepted  theories. 

20  Not  only  is  there  no  natural  connection  between  the  data  of  these 
two  senses,  but  in  none  of  the  species  of  sensation  is  there  any  kind 
of  exact  order  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  thought.  The  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  eye  consist  of  colored  blotches  poorly  defined  in  outline, 
which  constantly  impinge  upon  and  displace  one  another  in  the  visual 
horizon. 

21  Introduction  a  la  vie  de  I'esprit,  pp.  47  ff. 
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unity,  necessarily  implied  if  this  progress  is  to  be  understood,  and 
without  it  one  man  could  not  have  the  same  idea  or  feeling  or  will  as 
another.  Without  that  principle  we  could  not  conceive  of  any  link 
between  humanity,  thinking  and  acting,  and  the  universe  into  whose 
laws  man  delves  and  whose  free  course  he  regulates.22 

To  become  aware  of  this  spiritual  community  is  to  pass 
from  immediate  consciousness  to  intellectual  consciousness; 
to  realize  it  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  order 
is  to  become  mind.  But  for  this  it  is  necessary  to  put  aside 
the  viewpoint  of  the  individual.  Then  the  self  becomes  a 
monad  and  emerges  from  its  isolation.  The  monad’s 
singularity  as  the  center  of  universal  perspective  frees  us 
from  the  opposition  of  the  universal  and  the  individual  as 
well  as  from  the  alternative  of  external  and  internal  world. 
In  this  conception  there  is  no  place  for  the  miraculous,  or 
for  a  transcendent  cause  of  the  universe.  Idealism  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  ideal  of  a  creation  such  as  imagination 
fancies  in  God,  the  reality  of  human  creation — which  is  in 
such  circumstances  that  it  is  effectively  tested  and  verified. 

11.  Criticism  of  M.  Brunschvicg 

M.  Brunschvicg’s  philosophical  position  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  as  an  “ideal  positivism,’’23  a  “spiritualism  with¬ 
out  God.  ”24  His  system  of  thought  “implies  a  reduction 
of  nature  to  science,  then  a  reduction  of  science  to  mind.”25 
The  expose  we  have  just  presented  shows  that  these  re¬ 
marks  are  just.  It  remains,  then,  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  the  reduction  of  nature  to  science  and  of  science  to 
mind,  and  of  idealistic  positivism  and  spiritualism  without 
God. 

22  Ibid.,  Avertissement,  p.  iii. 

23  D.  Parodi,  La  philosophic  contemporaine  en  France,  p.  430. 

24  R.  Jolivet,  Btudes  sue  le  probleme  de  Dieu,  p.  9. 

25  E.  Gilson,  “La  querelle  de  l’atheisme,”  Bui.  Soc.  franpai.se  de 
Philos.,  p.  59. 


Let  us  faithfully  examine  certain  of  the  more  important 
points  of  M.  Brunschvicg’s  doctrine,  avoiding  disputes  over 
terminology  as  much  as  possible. 

1.  Thought  and  Experience 
Two  factors  undoubtedly  enter  into  the  make-up  and 
progress  of  science:  mind  and  nature,  thought  and  experi¬ 
ence.  We  do  not  think  anyone  will  still  consider  science 
as  the  mere  statement  of  that  which  is.  The  activity  of 
the  mind  is  an  undeniable  fact  which  has  been  recognized 
not  only  by  M.  Brunschvicg,  but  by  all  modern  critics  of 
science.  Duhem  among  others  has  shown  that  the  passage 
of  one  theory  to  another  more  comprehensive  theory  is  not 
a  thing  of  pure  logic,  and  that  the  present  condition  of 
science  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  previous 
condition.  The  mind’s  activity  is  unpredictable,  spon¬ 
taneous,  free — at  least  to  a  certain  degree.  To  a  certain 
degree,  we  say,  because  this  freedom  does  meet  with  some 
limitations.  M.  Brunschvicg  admits  this: 

Experience  ought  to  point  out  the  places  where  man  should  try  to 
grasp  the  net  of  intellectual  relationships.  Its  role  is  decisive,  for  by 
experience  alone  does  man  see  what  he  cannot  decree  beforehand.  .  .  . 

Limitation  of  Mind  from  Itself 
This  freedom  encounters  limits  in  the  mind  itself,  which 
has  its  own  laws  which  it  must  observe  when  it  acts.  If 
M.  Brunschvicg  denies  this,  it  is  because  he  is  unwilling  to 
consider  any  but  the  extreme  viewpoints;  either  absolute 
liberty  or  a  rigid  system  of  manufactured  concepts.  But 
between  the  two  there  is  a  middle  course.  The  mind  is 
subject  to  laws  which  give  a  certain  orientation  to  its 
activity.  These  laws,  however,  are  so  general  that  they 
lend  themselves  to  multifarious  variations  in  the  mind  and 
[Continued  on  page  34] 
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A  PAPAL  Encyclical,  as  is  obvious,  is  not  a  treatise 
on  philosophy  or  scientific  theology.  It  is  a  practical 
document,  a  letter,  warning  and  exhorting.  So  complex, 
however,  are  the  errors  which  have  grown  up  in  recent 
times,  that  even  a  practical  exhortation  must  contain  a 
fairly  systematic  discussion  of  doctrine.  Our  social  aber¬ 
rations,  in  particular,  have  called  for  a  careful  unraveling 
of  the  implications  of  sound  doctrine  concerning  the  State, 
the  family,  society,  education,  and  kindred  matters.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  great  social  Encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  and 
Pius  XI  unfolded  more  than  the  ordinary  quota  of  theologi¬ 
cal  and  ethical  doctrine,  in  order  to  provide  a  reasoned 
remedy  for  the  social  disorders  of  the  age. 

The  first  Encyclical1  of  Pope  Pius  XII  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  even  though  it  does  not  go  into  details  to  the 
extent  of  Rerum  Nouarum  and  Quadragesimo  Anno.  The 
Holy  Father  expressly  declares  that  this  is  not  “a  full 
statement  of  the  doctrinal  stand  to  be  taken  in  face  of  the 

1  Pius  XII,  Summi  Pontificatus  (Of  the  Supreme  Pontificate), 
English  translation:  The  Unity  of  Human  Society  (New  York: 
America  Press,  1939). 


errors  of  today.”  This  exposition  he  leaves  to  another  and 
more  propitious  time,  and  confines  himself  to  “some  funda¬ 
mental  observations.”  Nevertheless,  the  comparative 
novelty  of  the  matter  discussed,  required  some  rather 
precise  declarations,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
note  some  of  the  philosophical  implications  of  these 
declarations. 

The  main  body  of  the  Encyclical2  deals  with  two  errors 
in  particular,  which  “render  almost  impossible  or  at  least 
precarious  and  uncertain,  the  peaceful  intercourse  of 
peoples.”3 

The  point  of  view,  therefore,  in  the  discussion  is  “the 
peaceful  intercourse  of  peoples,”  the  intercourse  of  the 
various  “horizontal”  divisions  of  mankind  and  nations — 
which  is  the  problem  involved  by  the  present  European 
war.  The  first  of  these  two  errors  (which  are  not  tagged 
as  “isms”  in  the  Encyclical)  is  Racism,  “the  forgetfulness 

2  Paragraphs  34  to  77  incl.  The  following  references  give  the  para¬ 
graph  numbers  as  in  the  America  Press  edition,  cited  above. 
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of  that  law  of  human  solidarity  and  charity  which  is  dic¬ 
tated  and  imposed  by  our  common  origin  and  by  the 
equality  of  rational  nature  in  all  men,  to  whatever  people 
they  belong,”4  and  by  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  The 
other  is  Statism  or  Totalitarianism,  the  deification  of  the 
State,  which  attributes  to  the  civil  authority  “that  absolute 
authority  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Supreme 
Maker.”5 

New  ground  is  broken  in  the  clarity  with  which  racist 
doctrine  is  defined  and  condemned,  the  precision  with 
which  it  is  singled  out  as  one  of  the  two  principal  errors 
of  the  day,  the  grounding  in  philosophy  and  theology  of 
the  contrary  teaching  of  human  unity,  the  careful  adjust¬ 
ment  that  is  made  between  the  essential  and  the  accidental 
in  the  concept  of  race,  and  the  application  that  is  made  of 
these  distinctions  to  the  matter  of  international  relations. 
The  matter  of  the  State  had  already  been  thoroughly 
treated  by  Popes  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI.  But  there  are 
new  angles  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  traditional  Scholastic 
doctrine  of  the  State  with  the  doctrine  of  the  essential 
unity  and  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  Thus  the  peculiar 
ideology  that  underlies  the  totalist  State  is  combated.  The 
ethical  concept  of  human  authority  is  contrasted  with  the 
mere  “external”  authority  of  the  totalitarians;  and  this 
teaching  is  applied  to  the  urgent  problem  of  international 
relations. 

The  intensity  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  new- 
ideology  states  invade  family  life,  both  from  the  Racist 
and  Statist  point  of  view,  add  originality  to  the  plea  for 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  family. 

With  the  preceding  understood,  one  can  more  readily 
enumerate  some  propositions  which  the  Encyclical  either 
declares  or  indicates,  pertaining  to  a  philosophy  of  human 
unity.  They  concern  principally  three  topics:  the  basis  of 
human  unity;  the  nature  of  human  unity;  the  philosophy 
of  the  state  from  the  standpoint  of  human  unity. 

Basis  of  Human  Unity 

Human  unity  rests  upon  certain  objective  truths  which 
concern  man’s  nature  and  destiny.  If  we  may  make  a 
natural  deduction  from  the  Pope’s  words,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  mere  social  convention  or  popular  sentiment.  No  nation, 
nor  group  within  a  nation,  may  deny  this  unity,  either  in 
doctrine  or  in  practice  (such  as  that  of  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion)  without  running  counter  to  this  objective  fact.  The 
“radical  and  ultimate  cause”  of  such  denials,  where  they 
occur,  are  attributed6  to  the  denial  and  rejection  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  norm  of  morality  for  individual  social  life  as  well 
as  for  international  relations. 

“We  mean  the  disregard,  so  common  nowadays,  and  the 
forgetfulness  of  the  natural  law  itself,  which  has  its 
foundation  in  God,  .  .  .”  These  objective  truths,  expressed 
in  the  natural  law,  concerning  man’s  nature  are  knowable 
from  two  sources,  reason  and  Revelation. 

Particularly  memorable,  for  they  are  capable  of  a  great 
wealth  of  illustration  and  doctrinal  expansion,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  concerning  the  natural  unity  of  mankind.7 

4  35  553  653  7  36-42 

8  The  paragraphs  (39-41),  immediately  following,  consider  the 


Men  are  naturally  one,  because  of  their  common  origin 
from  the  first  couple.  Even  when  they  were  divided,  God 
planned  that  they  should  some  day  be  reunited. 

Men  share  a  common  nature,  equally  composed  of  ma¬ 
terial  body  and  spiritual,  immortal  soul.  There  are  no 
supermen  or  “submen”  by  nature,  no  matter  what  they 
may  be  by  circumstances.  They  are  united  by  their  “im¬ 
mediate  end  and  mission  in  this  world”;  which  means,  in 
less  abstract  language,  that  all  men  must  work  for  a  living, 
must  share  in  the  common  lot  of  toil,  must  educate  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children. 

All  men  have  a  common  “dwelling  place,  the  earth,  of 
whose  resources  all  men  can  by  natural  right  avail  them¬ 
selves,  to  sustain  and  develop  life.”  We  all  walk  the  same 
earth,  eat  and  drink  from  the  fruit  of  the  same  land  and 
sea,  cultivate  the  same  ground  and  build  upon  it,  wresting 
it  to  our  purposes,  and  into  the  same  earth  we  are  laid 
when  we  die. 

We  share  in  the  unity  of  the  supernatural  end,  God,  to 
Whom  all  should  tend,  as  well  as  in  the  unity  of  means  to 
secure  that  end.8 

What  is  Human  Unity? 

This  being  the  basis  of  human  unity,  its  nature  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  one  of  the  most  pregnant  paragraphs  of  the 
Encyclical,9  as  something  quite  different  from  the  regi¬ 
mented  international  uniformity  of  the  Socialists  and  the 
Communists  or  the  “atomized”  unity  of  mere  aggregated 
individuals  into  which  industrial  Capitalism  has  driven  the 
modern  proletariat,  destroying  the  social  institutions  which 
mediate  between  the  individual  and  the  supreme  political 
and  economic  power.  It  is  an  organic  unity. 

In  the  light  of  the  unity  of  all  men,  which  exists  in  law 
and  in  fact,  individuals  do  not  feel  themselves  isolated 
units,  like  grains  of  sand,  but  united  by  the  very  force  of 
their  nature  and  by  their  internal  destiny  into  an  organic, 
harmonious  relationship  which  varies  with  the  changing 
times.10 

The  “force  of  their  nature,”  of  course,  is  that  of  their 
rational  nature.  Men  are  united  by  their  reason  and  spirit, 
as  well  as  by  the  circumstances  of  their  bodily  existence. 

From  this  the  Pope  deduces  his  philosophy  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  The  human  race,  as  a  whole,  is  “bound 
together  by  reciprocal  ties,  moral  and  juridical,  into  a  great 
commonwealth  directed  to  the  good  of  all  nations  and  ruled 
by  special  laws  which  protect  its  unity  and  promote  its 
prosperity.”11  The  law  of  this  commonwealth  is  “inter¬ 
national  natural  law.”12  Its  organic  parts  are  nations, 
peoples,  races:  the  various  natural  but  accidental  separa¬ 
tions  or  groupings  which  exist  within  the  one  great  whole. 

Nations,  peoples,  and  races  are  not  destined  to  “break 
the  unity  of  the  human  race.”  Each  is  called  to  “enrich 
and  embellish  it  by  the  sharing  of  their  own  peculiar  gifts” 
and  by  the  “reciprocal  interchange  of  goods.” 

The  natural  fact  is  recognized,  that  individual  races  have 
certain  Anlagen,  certain  “particular  forces  and  tendencies 

supernatural  truths  “which  form  a  solid  basis  and  the  strongest  pos¬ 

sible  bond  of  union.  .  .  .” 

9  42  10  Loc.  cit.  11 72  12  74 
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having  their  origin  in  the  individual  character  of  each 
race,”  and  their  evolution  is  to  be  sought  as  long  as  they 
do  not  destroy  men’s  essential  unity.13 

This  philosophy  of  the  organic  structure  of  “horizontal  ’ 
human  society,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  various  racial,  national 
groups  and  peoples,  parallels  the  concept  of  the  organic 
structure  of  ecomonic  and  “vertical”  society  which  is 
chiefly  the  theme  of  Quadragesimo  Anno.  As  in  the  latter 
instance  organic  structure  was  the  key  to  the  problem  of 
economic  reconciliation  and  industrial  organization,  so  in 
the  Summi  Pontificatus  organic  structure,  on  a  different 
plane,  is  the  key  to  the  question  of  international  and  inter¬ 
racial  reconciliation;  for  it  allows  free  play  to  “the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  well-ordered  love  of  our  native  country.”14  At 
the  same  time,  it  unites  all  such  groups  in  a  higher  fellow¬ 
ship  of  supernatural  charity  recognizing  man’s  natural 
unity.15 

To  be  noted  is  the  indication  of  the  method  by  which 
national  unity  and  progress  are  developed  by  the  handing 
on  from  one  generation  to  another  of  the  nation’s  “treas¬ 
ures  of  art  and  wisdom.”16 

The  State  and  Human  Unity 

The  Pope’s  philosophy  of  the  State  is  intimately  linked 
with  his  philosophy  of  society  as  an  organic  whole  united 
by  interior  spiritual  bonds.  The  State  is  a  natural  insti¬ 
tution,  it  is  not  a  mere  sad  necessity  arising  from  man’s 
perversity  and  tendency  to  anarchy.  “It  is  the  noble 
prerogative  and  function  of  the  State  to  control,  aid  and 
direct  the  private  and  individual  activities  of  national  life 
that  they  converge  harmoniously  towards  the  common 
good.”17 

One  will  note  again  that  the  Pope,  in  his  explanation  of 
the  common  good,  does  not  stress  man’s  weakness  and 
individual  insufficiency,  but  observes  that  the  common  good 
“should  be  defined  according  to  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  natural  perfection  of  man.  It  is  for  this 
perfection  that  society  is  designed  by  the  Creator  as  a 
means."18  In  other  words,  to  combat  the  errors  of  today 
it  is  not  enough  to  declare  man’s  misery  and  littleness.  It 
is  necessary  to  restore  the  picture  of  man’s  true  greatness, 
to  define  society  and  social  relationships  in  the  light  of  the 
“harmonious  development”  and  the  “natural  perfection” 
of  the  individual.  The  danger  to  which  our  social  theory 
is  heading — as  a  reaction  from  the  false  optimism  of 
eudemonistic  Liberalism,  from  the  material  Utopias  of 
Socialism  and  Communism — as  the  pessimistic  denial  of 
man’s  natural  spiritual  worth  and  the  substitution,  in  order 
to  fill  the  vacuum,  of  false  national  and  racial  gods.  The 
Pope’s  calm  teaching  directly  contradicts  this  tendency. 

The  State  requires  a  principle  of  authority  in  order  to 
exist.  But  this  authority  cannot  be  derived  from  mere 
earthly  motives.  It  cannot  be  mere  external  authority,  a 
regime  of  mere  force  and  constraint.  The  penalty  that 
human  law  pays  for  confounding  mere  constraint  with  true 
authority  is  the  loss  of  that  “moral  force  which  is  the 
essential  condition  for  its  acknowledgment  and  also  for  its 
demand  of  sacrifices.” 

13  45  w  A9  is  Loc.  cit.  is  50 


The  Pope’s  touch  in  this  instance  is  most  precise.  He 
places  an  unerring  finger  on  the  basic  weakness  of  a  so- 
called  authoritarian  State  which  defeats  the  very  purpose 
of  authority  by  renouncing,  through  denial  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  the  only  true  basis  of  authority,  a  free  and 
intelligent  recognition  and  consent. 

Application  is  then  made  of  the  foregoing  principles  to 
four  vital  topics: 

Private  enterprises.  These  are  not  to  be  claimed  and 
directed  by  the  State  to  the  detriment  of  the  common 
good. 

The  family,  which  is  the  cell  of  human  society  and 
theatre  of  heroic  resistance  to  racial  and  statist  tyranny. 

Education,  which  must  “respect  the  sacred  precinct  of 
the  family.” 

International  relations,  because  if  the  State  is  credited 
with  unlimited  authority,  not  only  the  State  itself  is  injured, 
but  relations  between  peoples  are  destroyed  and  the  “unity 
of  supra-national  society  is  violated.”19  The  claim  for 
absolute  autonomy  of  the  State  “leaves  the  stability  of 
international  relations  at  the  mercy  of  the  will  of  rulers.” 

This  last  conclusion  is  specifically  applied  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  treaty  observance.20 

The  main  theme  of  the  Encyclical  is  resumed  in  the 
words  “Forces  that  are  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth 
should  proceed  from  within,  from  the  spirit.”21  The  Pope’s 
reasoning  shows  that  the  apostasy  of  our  times  is  an 
apostasy  from  the  spirit,  consequent  on  an  apostasy  from 

Cn  risf 

Philosophy  in  the  Encyclical 

While  the  Encyclical’s  doctrinal  message  is  directed  to 
the  social  and  political  philosopher  and  not  to  the  meta¬ 
physician,  the  latter  will  readily  recognize  that  the  practical 
treatment  of  these  world  problems  has  borne  distinct  fruit 
in  the  metaphysical  field.  The  study  of  the  right  ordering 
of  the  relations  of  social  groups  has  caused  the  Holy 
Father  to  probe  deep  into  the  harmonization  of  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  order,  an  ever  recurrent  question  in 
the  Catholic  philosophy  of  our  times.  Man’s  nature  as  it 
comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  is  here  emphasized, 
rather  than  man’s  plight  through  original  sin;  while  man’s 
supernatural  destiny  is  portrayed  as  perfecting  and  cher¬ 
ishing  that  natural  destiny,  not  as  ignoring  and  minimizing 
it  under  the  plea  that  man  is  but  a  pilgrim  here  below  and 
hence  need  not  to  care  for  his  human  institutions. 

The  Encyclical’s  doctrine  lays  great  stress  on  the  reality 
and  sanctity  of  these  natural  human  institutions.  It  shows 
them  as  founded  upon  an  objective  moral  norm  ascertain¬ 
able  through  the  natural  certainty  of  reason  and  the  super¬ 
natural  certainty  of  faith.  The  State,  the  family,  the 
intermediate  social  groups  are  seen  in  their  due  relationship 
to  the  very  salvation  of  man’s  soul.  Summi  Pontificatus 
may  rightly  be  regarded  as  clearing  a  wide  path  in  the 
approach  to  that  complete  synthesis  of  social  and  religious 
philosophy  which  is  a  major  goal  of  Catholic  teaching  in 
our  day. 

1759  1859  19  71  20  77  21  81 
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Some  Thoughts  on  International  Law 


Stephen  J.  Rueve 

Professor  of  Ethics,  St.  Louis  University 


IN  THESE  DAYS  of  international  ruffianism  and  pre¬ 
carious  neutrality  the  question  of  the  existence  and  na¬ 
ture  of  international  law  assumes  a  vital  interest.  From 
each  side  of  the  several  wars  now  in  progress  there  are 
fired  charges,  rebuttals,  and  countercharges  of  brutality, 
of  violation  of  treaties,  of  unjust  aggression,  of  disregard  of 
international  law.  The  allegations  are  retailed  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  by  war  correspondents  and  expanded  by  our 
editorial  writers,  but  there  is  a  noticeable  want  of  explana¬ 
tion  concerning  just  what  it  is  that  is  being  violated,  and 
why  it  should  not  be  violated. 

Now,  the  first  question  to  be  raised  is  naturally,  “Is 
there  an  international  law?”  But  this  cannot  be  answered 
simply  with  an  affirmative  or  a  negative,  for  the  situation 
is  by  no  means  simple.  The  question  of  the  existence  of 
something  the  nature  of  which  is  agreed  upon  by  all,  can 
be  so  answered.  Is  there  a  griffin?  No.  Is  there  a  horse? 
Yes.  To  state  whether  there  is  an  international  law,  how¬ 
ever,  involves  a  number  of  reservations  and  modifications 
which  in  turn  involve  a  statement  of  its  nature.  Part  of 
what  is  known  as  international  law  is  really  nothing  more 
than  natural  law,  and  hence  it  puts  a  moral  obligation  upon 
the  rulers  of  countries  to  do  some  things  and  avoid  other 
things  in  their  international  relations.  But  as  a  separate 
body  of  positive  human  law,  international  law  is  not  law 
in  the  strict  sense  at  all;  it  is  rather  a  body  of  customs,  of 
which  some  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  several  coun¬ 
tries,  while  others  have  not.  Unless  they  have  been  agreed 
upon,  they  have  no  obligating  force;  but  those  which  have 
been  accepted  do  oblige  the  several  countries,  not  by  any 
intrinsic  force  of  their  own,  but  because  the  natural  law 
obliges  all — rulers  as  well  as  private  citizens — To  fulfill 
their  promises.  A  promise,  however,  involving  matter 
which  is  of  itself  indifferent,  ceases  to  oblige  either  party 
when  the  other  party  has  violated  his  side  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.1 

International  law  is  a  tree  of  very  gradual  growth  dating 
from  quite  ancient  times,  for  it  early  became  evident  to 
the  nations  that  some  modus  vivendi  was  necessary  for 
the  satisfactory  conduct  of  their  mutual  transactions.  There 
were  occasional  trade  parleys,  which  were  handled  by 
legates  chosen  for  the  particular  business  in  hand;  there 
were  athletic  contests  and  international  festive  celebrations; 


there  were  terms  to  be  adopted  for  the  cessation  of  wars. 
And  in  all  situations,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  men  real¬ 
ized  that  foreigners  who  freely  put  themselves  into  a  na¬ 
tion’s  power  in  a  friendly  spirit  had  a  right  to  friendly 
treatment,  for  men  have  always  known  the  natural  law 
by  the  light  of  reason.  Violations  there  were,  of  course, 
but  they  were  not  due  to  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
victims  had  a  right  to  immunity.  In  ancient  times  the  en¬ 
slavement  of  prisoners  of  war  was  the  common  practice, 
and  its  morality  depended  upon  how  the  slaves  were 
treated,  and  upon  the  question  whether  slavery  is  in  itself 
intrinsically  wrong  (a  debatable  question).  But  as  con¬ 
ditions  changed,  it  became  evident  that  it  was  preferable 
to  have  more  citizens  and  fewer  foreign  slaves  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  seeing  that  it  could  be  so  easily  brought  about  by  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Moreover,  since  the  families  of 
both  groups  of  prisoners  desired  this,  there  remained  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  brought  about  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment;  and  so  this  custom  was  gradually  introduced. 

In  this  way  there  grew  up  a  body  of  customs  regulating 
international  relations,  some  of  which  were  recognized  by 
the  rulers  as  obligatory  under  the  law  of  God  or  of  the 
gods,  others  of  which  were  looked  upon  as  merely  useful. 
But  with  the  increase  of  the  world  population,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  means  of  communication,  the  raising  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  material  culture  with  its  increased  needs  and  hence 
the  increase  of  foreign  commerce — with  all  this,  there 
evolved  a  more  intense  international  life.  And  so  we  find 
in  15th-century  Italy  the  use  of  passports,  the  distinction 
between  armed  forces  and  civilians,  and  the  realization 
that  individual  states  prosper  from  the  observance  of  law 
and  order  in  the  family  of  nations.  Before  long  there  were 
permanent  embassies  to  carry  on  the  routine  affairs  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade  and  diplomacy;  and  this  too  contributed 
its  impulse  to  the  formation  of  a  body  of  rules  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  nation  towards  nation.  The  rules  of  war  were  the 
object  of  considerable  interest  and  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  owing  perhaps  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  (1618-1648). 
The  revolting  cruelty  of  this  war  turned  men’s  attention 
to  the  need  of  formulating  some  rules  for  the  protection 
of  non-combatants,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
the  prevention  of  wanton  destruction.  Rulers  began  to 


1  This  involved  answer  can  perhaps  be  more  clearly  and  briefly  stated  by  use  of  the  traditional  Scholastic  distinctions  and  subdistinctions. 
Hence  I  take  the  statement:  “There  is  international  law,”  and  subject  it  to  such  treatment: 

There  is  international  law,  distinguo: 

— in  the  sense  of  law  obliging  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  comprising  part  of  the  natural  law,  concedo; 

—in  the  sense  of  law  obliging  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  comprising  a  separate  code  of  human  positive  law,  suhdistinguo: 
—law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  nego; 

—law  in  the  sense  of  a  body  of  customs,  suhdistinguo: 

■ — and  these  customs  of  themselves  impose  obligation,  nego; 

—and  these  customs  impose  obligation  (ultimately  from  the  natural  law)  if  they  have  been  freely  accepted  by  the  several  countries, 
suhdistinguo: 

—if  the  other  party  concerned  abides  by  its  agreement,  concedo; 

—if  the  other  party  violates  its  agreement,  they  still  oblige,  nego. 
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take  practical  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  this  year’s  enemy 
will  be  next  year’s  ally;  and  a  prosperous  ally  is  worth  more 
than  one  whose  land  has  been  ruined  for  generations  to 
come. 

The  philosophers  disputed  about  which  rules  were  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  natural  law,  and  which  were  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  treaty;  the  diplomats  ignored  the  discussions  and 
proceeded  to  make  such  pacts  as  they  considered  practi¬ 
cable.  All  agreed  that  whether  a  particular  rule  was  pre¬ 
scribed  directly  by  the  natural  law,  or  whether  it  was  mat¬ 
ter  of  free  agreement,  it  involved  a  moral  obligation;  for 
the  natural  law  itself  obliges  us  to  keep  our  agreements. 
And  so  a  body  of  rules  for  “civilized”  warfare  and  for 
civilized  peace  became  customary.  But  within  the  last 
hundred  years  a  curious  thing  has  happened  to  the  whole 
theory  of  law:  a  godless,  and  hence  disintegrating,  philos¬ 
ophy  of  positivism  has  knocked  the  props  from  all  law,  both 
municipal  and  international.  And  by  a  peculiar  twist  of 
logic  the  case  for  law  is  stated  thus:  since  the  state  has 
the  might  to  enforce  its  will,  municipal  law  is  nothing  more 
than  the  expression  of  the  state's  might  over  its  own  citi¬ 
zens;  and  since  the  body  of  rules  known  as  international 
law  is  customary,  it  is  nothing  more  than  custom. 

It  is  true  that  international  law  is  not  law  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  a  glance  at 
any  of  the  classic  definitions  of  law  in  general.  St.  Thomas 
defines  law:  an  ordinance  of  reason  for  the  common  good, 
promulgated  by  him  who  has  care  of  the  community.  And 
Suarez:  a  common  command,  just  and  stable,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  promulgated.  The  other  classic  definitions,  Black- 
stone’s,  for  example,  are  equivalent  to  these.  Now,  there 
is  no  legislator  with  international  jurisdiction,  no  interna¬ 
tional  community  in  the  formal  sense,  no  command;  the 
items  making  up  the  whole  body  of  the  law  are  customs 
and  agreements.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  customary  way  of  acting  that  civilized  na¬ 
tions  follow,  denunciation  of  any  nation  for  departing  from 
it  is  pointless:  though  men  customarily  wear  their  hats  to 
work  in  the  morning,  it  is  pointless  to  denounce  an  indi¬ 
vidual  for  departing  from  this  custom.  The  following 
words  of  Duffield,  umpire  of  the  German-Venezuelan 
Commission,  will  show  the  lamentable  state  into  which 
international  law  has  fallen  as  a  consequence  of  modern 
secularistic  philosophy: 

International  law  is  not  law  in  its  usually  defined  sense.  It  is  not 
a  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  sovereign  power.  It  is  merely  a  body 
of  rules  established  in  custom  or  by  treaty  by  which  the  intercourse 
between  civilized  nations  is  governed.  ...  It  therefore  rests  solely 
upon  agreement.  Obedience  to  it  is  voluntary  only  and  cannot  be 
enforced  by  a  common  sovereign  power.  Any  nation  has  the  power 
and  the  right  to  dissent  from  a  rule  or  principle  of  international  law, 
even  though  it  is  accepted  by  all  the  other  nations.  .  .  ,2 

The  present  state  of  confusion  is  at  least  in  part  due 
to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  de  facto  dependence  and  in¬ 
dependence  existing  between  nations.  The  dependence 
is  a  fact  that  manifests  itself  in  both  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  fields,  and  needs  no  special  interpretation.  But  it 
gives  rise  to  an  anomaly  when  combined  with  the  almost 
universal  interpretation  of  independence,  which  in  practice 
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is  sovereignty.  Now,  when  sovereignty  is  limited  to  mean 
the  power  possessed  by  governments  of  complete  control 
within  a  given  area,  no  trouble  arises.  But  when  it  is  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  the  power  possessed  by  governments  to 
control  their  own  actions  completely  throughout  the  world, 
there  is  sure  to  be  many  a  clash.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  is  done  by  every  government,  with  the  complete  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  the  others.  For  conventions  and  treaties  of 
arbitration  are  nearly  always  ratified  with  reservations  ex¬ 
cluding  questions  of  “national  honor,”  “vital  interests,” 
“independence,”  etc.  One  can  search  the  pages  of  history 
in  vain  for  an  instance  in  which  a  country  in  taking  up 
arms  did  not  appeal  to  such  a  motive;  and  it  is  officially 
admitted  by  all  countries  that  each  contry  is  the  sole  judge 
whether  such  a  situation  exists.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
such  reservations  have  not  been  included  in  the  ratification. 
Speaking  in  terms  of  modern  international  legal  philosophy, 
what  can  we  say  about  a  country  that  acts  contrary  to  its 
agreement?  We  can  say  that  it  is  customary  for  nations 
to  stand  by  their  agreements,  and  this  particular  country 
has  acted  contrary  to  custom:  that  and  nothing  more!  Of 
course  the  ordinary  citizen  who  has  not  been  hardened  by 
the  cynicism  of  diplomacy  knows  full  well  that  divine  nat¬ 
ural  law  forbids  some  things  and  commands  others,  and 
obliges  us  to  fulfill  our  agreements  even  concerning  things 
that  are  morally  indifferent.  And  this  is  where  the  propa¬ 
gandists  get  in  their  telling  blows:  when  international  out¬ 
rages  are  committed  they  appeal  to  the  universal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  natural  law  and  love  of  virtue.  But  from  diplo¬ 
macy’s  point  of  view,  the  appeal  is  without  foundation.  If 
you  admit  the  existence  of  God,  His  governance  of  nations 
as  well  as  of  individuals,  the  natural  law  by  which  He 
obliges  nations  to  respect  God-given  rights,  you  can  con¬ 
sistently  denounce  the  Soviet  Union’s  recent  aggression 
against  the  Baltic  states.  But  according  to  diplomacy’s 
point  of  view,  viz.  that  international  law  is  only  a  body  of 
customs  and  non-obligating  agreements,  coupled  with  di¬ 
plomacy’s  interpretation  of  sovereignty,  there  is  nothing  to 
denounce.  For  the  Kremlin  would  readily  admit  that  such 
aggression  is  not  customary  at  least  during  the  term  cov¬ 
ered  by  non-aggression  pacts,  and  before  the  violence  was 
committed  the  Kremlin  (being  sole  interpreter  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  )  declared  there  was  involved  a  matter  of  "vital  inter¬ 
est”  and  “independence.” 

To  conclude  in  brief:  unless  the  nations  practically — and 
not  only  in  pious,  empty  phrases— acknowledge  God  as 
the  Ruler  of  the  world,  there  is  no  international  law,  but 
rather  international  anarchy.  Through  many  tribulations 
and  tears  the  truth  is  being  borne  in  upon  us,  that  human 
cupidity  in  rulers  is  a  large-scale  evil,  while  mere  human 
desire  of  peace  is  futile.  Efforts  at  international  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  praiseworthy,  but  they  are  foredoomed  to 
failure  unless  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of 
nations  realize  that  they  are  under  obligation  of  divine  law, 
the  observance  of  which  contributes  to  national  and  inter¬ 
national  prosperity.  The  call,  “Back  to  God,”  is  not  a 
sigh  of  the  visionary  but  the  call  to  wise  statesmanship. 

2  Venezuela  Arbitration  of  1903,  555. 
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Hints  on  Risibility 

Andre  Bremond 

Professor  of  Logic  and  History  of  Philosophy 
Maison  St.  Louis,  Jersey 


WE  KNOW,  or  we  have  been  taught  on  the  very- 
threshold  of  our  scholastic  training,  that  Homo  est 
animal  risibile,  but  nowhere  in  our  course  of  philosophy 
were  we  told  the  reason  why.  There  is  even  a  certain 
ambiguity  in  the  aphorism.  It  is  interpreted  generally  in 
the  sense  that  man  alone  of  all  animals  is  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  laughter.  But  it  may  mean  as  well  (and  the 
second  meaning  is  a  more  literal  interpretation )  that  man  is 
the  only  laughable  animal.  Considering  the  question  under 
those  two  aspects,  let  us  try  to  find  the  philosophical  rea¬ 
son  for  active  and  passive  risibility  in  man:  what  relation 
exists  between  rationality  and  risibility,  such  that  risibility, 
though  not  pertaining  to  man’s  essence  as  it  is  defined, 
flows  necessarily  from  it. 

The  Why  of  Laughter 

For  the  earlier  Scholastics  I  suppose  that  risibility  was 
a  convenient  example  of  the  predicable  proprium.  They 
declared  it  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  they  did  not 
care  to  inquire  further.  I  dare  say  that  many  authors  of 
textbooks  of  logic  never  took  the  trouble  of  consulting 
Aristotle  for  the  reason  of  that  statement.  If  they  did,  they 
must  have  been  disappointed.  For  although  one  is  given 
in  the  De  Partibus  Animalium,1  it  is  merely  physiological. 
Man  alone  laughs,  or,  more  exactly,  can  be  tickled  to 
laughter  on  account  of  the  special,  thinner  texture  of  his 
midriff.  But  why  it  follows  that  he,  being  rational,  ought 
to  have  a  more  tender  midriff,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
We,  then,  in  our  philosophical  quest  will  leave  aside  Aris¬ 
totle’s  authority  and  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  consider  only  the  intellectual  meaning  and 
implications,  if  there  are  any,  of  the  fact  of  laughter:  the 
psychological  reasons  of  the  fact. 

There  are  many  different  causes  of  laughing.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  however,  we  may  say  that  it  is  caused  by  some 
pleasant  surprise.  What  kind  of  surprise,  do  you  ask? 
The  answer  of  Hobbes  is  well  known.  The  cause  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  he  says,  is  “sudden  glory.”  Now  “glory”  is  “joy  aris¬ 
ing  from  imagination  of  a  man’s  own  power  and  ability.” 
That  sudden  glory  or  “the  passion  which  makes  those 
grimaces  called  laughter”  is  caused  in  men  “by  some  sud¬ 
den  act  of  their  own  that  pleases  them  or  by  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  some  deformed  thing  in  another,  by  comparison 
whereof  they  suddenly  applaud  themselves.”2  In  other 
words  laughter,  psychologically  understood,  is  a  sudden 
sense  of  one’s  excellence,  ordinarily  awakened  by  the  view 
of  another’s  defect  or  deformity.  “The  passion  of  laugh¬ 
ter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising  from  some  sud¬ 
den  conception  of  some  eminence  in  ourselves,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  infirmities  of  others  or  with  our  own 
formerly.” 


Bain  expresses  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  with  greater 
detail,  and  gives  a  variety  of  causes: 

Laughter  is  properly  an  expression  of  joyous  emotion.  It  is  brought 
on  in  many  ways:  mere  hilarity  or  animal  spirits,  self-complacency 
and  a  feeling  of  triumph,  some  striking  effect  produced  by  self  or  by 
others,  kindly  feeling  [Hobbes,  the  pessimist,  would  naturally  ignore 
that  laugh  of  kindness],  finally  the  so-called  ludicrous  which  is  usually 
the  clash  of  dignity  with  meanness. 

So  much,  in  general,  for  the  emotional  origins  of  laughter. 

Before  going  further  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether 
animals  other  than  man  are  excluded  from  the  privilege 
of  laughter  as  it  is  more  generally  described.  By  how 
much  do  they  fall  short  of  that  peculiar  emotion,  whatever 
its  physiological  expression  may  be?  Certainly  superior 
animals,  dogs  for  instance,  give  unmistakable  signs  of  a 
sudden  psychological  exaltation,  a  sense  of  the  joie  de 
vivre.  Yet  there  is  no  malignity  or  invidious  comparison 
with  the  neighbor’s  miserable  predicament,  be  that  neigh¬ 
bor  another  dog,  or  a  man,  or  even  a  cat.  Do  dogs  ac¬ 
tually  have  a  sense  of  the  laughable  or  ludicrous? 

I  think  that  we  may  safely  say  that  many  animals  clearly 
manifest  the  possession  of  a  sense  of  fun;  they  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  playing  a  part,  in  merry  pretense,  in  make-believe. 
But  no  animal,  not  even  the  dog,  appears  to  have  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  proper  to  animal  risibile. 

The  Ludicrous 

What  is  this  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  so  characteristic  of 
man?  First  it  is  something  either  in  man  himself  or  what 
is  closely  related  to  man’s  life.  Man  alone  is  ludicrous,  as 
man  alone  is  appreciative  of  the  ludicrous.  For  that  reason 
we  must  reject  Schopenhauer’s  example  of  the  risibile: 
“The  amusing  look  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  tangent  and  the  curve  of  a  circle.  .  .  .”  The  angle  is 
not  human;  and  Schopenhauer,  who  was  human,  could  not 
have  laughed  at  the  geometrical  oddity  unless  he  did  so 
sardonically,  and  in  a  moment  of  extreme  mental  depres¬ 
sion  and  darkest  pessimism.  We  shall  take  an  example  at 
the  other  extreme — the  most  elementary,  the  most  clown¬ 
ish  if  you  like,  but  so  universally  human,  and  humanly  in¬ 
fallible. 

It  is  the  time  honored  joke  which  is  recorded  in  Plato's 
Euthydemus:  removing  the  chair  when  someone  is  about 
to  sit  down,  and  then  delighting  in  the  spectacle  of  his 
missing  the  accustomed  support  of  his  too-confident  frame, 
his  wildly  waving  hands,  his  falling  backwards  with  a  thud, 
and  his  subsequent  sprawling  on  the  floor.3  A  similar 
account  is  sure  to  be  found  some  day  in  some  as  yet  undis¬ 
covered  fragment  of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  seems  incred¬ 
ible  that  the  joke  should  not  have  been  played  by  some 
heroic  wag  in  the  Achaean  army  of  the  old  tedious  hum¬ 
bug,  Nestor,  king  of  Pylos.  In  the  Elizabethan  times,  we 
know,  it  was  one  of  the  favorite  and  most  successful  tricks 
of  the  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite  called  Robin  Goodfellow. 


1  Aristotle  De  Partibus  Animalium  iii.  10.  673. 


2  Hobbes  Leviathan,  Part  1.  Ch.6. 


3  Plato  Euthydemus  273c. 
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The  intentional  joke  is  bad  and  blameworthy,  I  readily 
concede;  but  the  fall  itself  is  humanly  laughable  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  victim’s  gravity  and  dignity,  be  it  natural  or 
assumed.  The  simple  child  will  laugh  unconstrainedly,  and 
children  are,  in  this  case,  the  best  witnesses  to  the  spon¬ 
taneous  promptings  of  human  nature.  You,  my  reader, 
will  refrain  from  loud  mirth— and  I  too  will  refrain,  I 
hope — because  we  are  well  educated;  but  you  cannot  help 
internal  laughter— if  the  fall  is  sudden  and  unexpected— 
and  you  will  bite  your  lips  not  to  betray  that  involuntary 
and  pleasant  feeling.  Only  one  spectator  will,  without 
effort  of  inhibition,  keep  a  becoming  gravity— he  who  is 
seemingly  the  only  wise  one  among  the  merry  fools— the 
dog.  Since  he  is  but  a  dog  he  does  not  reach  to  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  properly  human  level  of  risibility.  Even  though 
he  shares  in  the  human  sense  of  fun  he  does  not  possess 
the  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

Why?  In  a  word,  because  ludicrousness  implies  the  per¬ 
ception  and  appreciation  of  a  contrast  between  what  is  in 
fact  and  what  ought  to  be,  between  dignity,  natural  or  as¬ 
sumed,  and  forced  indecorum.  Well  did  the  jocose  Thra¬ 
cian  handmaid  laugh  at  Thales  who,  looking  at  the  stars, 
happened  to  fall  into  a  well.  For  she  could  say:  ‘‘That 
man  wants  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  heaven  and  he  does 
not  know  what  is  under  his  feet.”  Foolish  indeed  and 
ludicrous;  though,  what  if  the  proper  business  of  man  is 
to  inquire  about  the  stars,  to  formulate  the  laws  of  the 
heavenly  bodies?  There  still  remains  the  ludicrous  con¬ 
trast  between  high  ambition  and  miserable  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  matter.  We  have  now  reached  the  dividing 
point  between  the  simply  ludicrous  and  the  humorous. 

According  to  Bergson,  ludicrousness  which  provokes 
laughter  in  the  contrast  between  life  and  some  accidentally 
lifeless  and  automatic  motion  in  man;  we  find  mechanical 
stiffness  or  geometrical  angularity  where  we  expected,  and 
had  a  right  to  expect,  the  smooth  and  sinuous  motion  of 
life.  That  at  least  is  one,  and  not  the  least  important,  of 
the  ludicrous  contrasts  in  man  or  in  anything  that  is  in 
close  relation  to  man  and  participates  in  his  life:  his  clothes, 
headgear,  or  even  shoes,  whether  boots  or  the  more  dis¬ 
creet,  more  human,  sandals. 

A  top  hat  is  a  good  example  of  human  ludicrousness. 
A  chimney  pot  on  the  top  of  a  house  is  in  no  wise  ridicu¬ 
lous.  A  chimney-pot  hat  is  laughable,  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  its  rigid  cylindricality  and  stolid  immutabil¬ 
ity,  and  the  life  that  is  throbbing  beneath  it.  What  shelters 
the  mysterious  life  of  the  brain  and  its  sinuous,  unforesee¬ 
able  flow,  ought  not  to  be  praeternaturally  solemn  and 
cylindrical.  For  a  top  hat  is  human  only  in  so  far  as  it  puts 
one  in  mind  of  those  social  functions  in  which  man  manages 
to  be  just  a  little  better  than  his  usual  self.  But  we  must 
not  go  too  far  in  the  interpretation  of  the  human  cylinder 
lest  it  should  become  hateful  and  all  the  healthiness  of  the 
laughing  reaction  would  be  lost. 

I  only  add  this  remark  to  the  paragraph  on  hats:  this 
or  that  worn  out  and  shapeless  cap,  altogether  devoid  of 
dignity,  is  not  ridiculous.  It  is  still  a  symbol  of  life.  It  is 
human;  neither  is  it  dead,  but  only  asleep.  And  there  is 


even  a  chance  for  the  top  hat  in  its  old  age  when  it  reaches 
the  end  of  a  chequered  and  adventurous  career.  A  bat¬ 
tered  top  hat  is  ridiculous  no  more;  it  has  acquired  a  sort 
of  mournful  dignity.  Sunt  lacrimae  rerum! 

Laughing,  then,  is  human,  and  laughableness  too  is  prop¬ 
erly  human,  because  man  alone  of  all  animals  has  an  es¬ 
sential  dignity  of  nature,  and  alone  can  affect  a  spurious 
dignity  of  office  and  circumstance.  But  ludicrousness  has 
been  shown  (it  could  be  more  fully  shown)  to  arise  from 
a  contrast  between  man’s  dignity,  essential  or  accidental 
(high  office  and  habit,  gravity  of  mien  and  deportment J, 
and  some  instance  in  him  of  deficiency,  meanness,  or  help¬ 
lessness.  It  must  be  noted  that  even  accidental  and 
usurped  dignity  has  its  source  in  man’s  essential  rationality. 
And  it  is  only  man  who  can  detect  that  contrast  and  be 
rationally  moved  by  it  to  laughter. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further  and  ask  ourselves  if  such  con¬ 
trast  is  not  only  possible  but  essential;  so  that  man  con¬ 
sidered  in  himself— apart  from  any  accidental  circum¬ 
stance,  such  as  falling  into  a  well  while  looking  up  to  the 
stars,  or  sneezing  in  the  middle  of  an  eloquent  period,  etc. 
— if  man,  taken  simply  in  his  own  nature  is  ludicrous  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  an  essential  contrast  and  disproportion. 
I  think  that  he  is,  yet  such  disproportion  can  be  observed 
only  by  the  mature  and  reflexive  mind.  Once  the  con¬ 
trast  is  observed,  it  will  excite  genuine  laughter,  a  gentle 
and  kindly,  not  boisterous,  laughter  in  the  Christian  or 
Christian-minded  spectator.  But  here  we  pass  from  the 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  to  the  sense  of  humor,  which,  as  I 
shall  try  to  show,  is  Christian  and  bound  up  with  Christian 
humility. 

The  Sense  of  Humor 

Plato  had  in  a  high  degree  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
Had  he  a  sense  of  humor?  I  doubt  it,  though  he  was  not 
lacking  a  humility  which  was  philosophical,  even  religious, 
in  tone;  but  because  it  fell  short  of  Christian  faith  and  hope, 
it  was  sad,  not  joyful.  Not  only  has  he  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  but  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  gift  of 
comic  dramatist.  As  a  moralist,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does 
not  approve  of  laughter.  Loud  laughter,  such  as  the  un¬ 
quenchable  laughter  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  is  unworthy 
of  those  creatures  and  of  all  godlike  men.  But  for  Plato, 
even  the  mirth  we  derive  from  the  wittiest  comedy  is  at 
bottom  invidious  and  malign.  There  is  cpGovoq  (envy)  in 
it.  The  joy  we  feel  at  our  neighbor’s  faults  cannot  but  be 
malign.4  So  he  lets  us  understand  it  in  the  Philebus.  But 
what  if  in  our  neighbor’s  faults  we  recognize  our  own  and 
laugh  at  the  infirmities  inherent  in  human  nature?  Plato’s 
answer  is  that  human  infirmity  should  rather  be  a  cause  of 
sadness. 

No  other  philosopher,  I  think,  conceived  and  maintained 
in  his  heart  a  loftier  intellectual  ambition,  and  none,  at 
least  of  the  pre-Christian  thinkers,  was  less  intellectually 
proud  than  Plato.  ‘‘What  are  we?”  he  asks  in  the  laws , 
“things  of  hardly  any  truth  and  value,  playthings  of  the 
gods.”  ‘‘How  thoroughly,  O  stranger,”  his  Spartan  guest 
exclaims,  “thou  dost  vilify  the  nature  of  man.”  “Excuse 

4  Plato  Philebus  48c. 
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me,”  answers  the  Athenian  host  (that  is  Plato  himself), 
“but  thou  must  not  wonder  if,  looking  up  to  the  god  and 
then  down  at  our  pitiable  state,  I  have  spoken  so  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  human  nature.  Still,  if  it  please  thee,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  not  altogether  miserable.”5 6 * 

Such  was  Plato’s  humility;  and  it  was  sad,  not  humorous. 
Here  is  the  reason  why.  Humor,  as  I  understand  it,  im¬ 
plies  two  things:  sympathy  with  other  people’s  infirmity, 
and  that  Plato  could  have;  and  mirth  at  the  thought  of 
that  infirmity  which  is  ours  as  well.  To  these  marks  of 
humor  George  Meredith  gives  his  affirmation  in  describing 
his  ideas  on  the  subject. 

If  you  laugh  all  round  him  [the  ridiculous  person],  tumble  him,  roll 
him  about,  deal  him  a  smack  [you  need  not  be  so  boisterously  humor¬ 
ous],  and  drop  a  tear  on  him,  own  his  likeness  to  you  and  yours  to 
your  neighbor;  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  humor  that  is  moving  you. 

And  the  author  of  the  article  on  Humor  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  adds  to  that  quotation  from  Meredith’s 
Essay  on  Comedy: 

What  distinguishes  humor  from  pure  wit  and  the  harder  forms  of 
jocularity  is  the  sympathy,  the  appreciation,  the  love  which  includes 
the  follies  of  Don  Quixote,  the  prosaic  absurdities  of  Sancho  Panza, 
the  oddities  of  Bradwardine,  Dr.  Primrose,  etc.  in  an  embrace  of  con¬ 
trasts  beyond  the  scope  of  the  comic  poets. 

Sympathy,  then,  appreciation,  love,  sense  of  human  fel¬ 
lowship,  all  these  are  characteristics  of  humor.  But  why 
should  our  laugh  be  good-natured,  and  not  tinged  with 
bitterness  and  sarcasm?  Why  do  we  not  experience  sad¬ 
ness  at  the  spectacle  of  our  common  frailty  rather  than 
mirth?  That  would  be  more  proper  to  our  sense  of  fellow¬ 


ship;  yet  the  object  of  humorous  laughter  is  still  the  same 
contrast  between  human  greatness,  loftiness  of  ideal  and 
purpose,  and  any  manifestation  of  weakness  (especially 
of  the  body)  or  of  dependence  on  the  laws  of  inanimate 
nature. 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit.  .  .  .8 

and  lo!  here  he  is  sprawling  on  the  ground,  then  perhaps 
standing  up  again,  doing  his  poor  best  to  look  uncon¬ 
cerned  and  keep  the  os  sublime.  I  understand  the  sudden 
joy  as  long  as  I  feel  superior  to  the  disgrace.  But  the  dis¬ 
grace  is  mine  and  I  know  it.  Why  laugh  at  the  ludicrous 
contrast? 

I  answer:  because  the  contrast  is  divine,  of  divine  crea¬ 
tion  and,  as  a  Christian,  I  add  confidently,  of  divine  love. 
A  contrast  indeed  between  greatness  and  congenial  little¬ 
ness;  but  the  greatness  is  genuine,  much  more  sublime  than 
I  dare  to  imagine;  divine  in  fact,  and  therefore  more  real 
than  the  littleness.  How  sad,  how  tragic  the  os  sublime  if 
it  were  merely  human!  But  though  I  happen  to  slip  and 
fall  to  the  ground,  I  am  still  a  child  of  God  and  no  human 
ambition  is  high  enough  for  me.  I  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
my  infirmity,  at  our  infirmity,  at  the  infirmity  of  a  child  of 
God,  my  brother.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  greatest 
humorists  are  the  Saints. 

5  Plato  Laws.  Bk.VII,  804b 

6  Ovid  Metamorphoses.  Bk.I,  11.85-86.  (He  gave  to  man  a  counte¬ 

nance  turned  upward,  and  bade  him  contemplate  the  heavens.) 
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IN  MODERN  French  philosophy  a  place  of  honor  and 
importance  is  reserved  to  Jules  Lachelier,  for  he  and  his 
contemporary,  Ravaisson,  were  principally  responsible  for 
the  rise  of  French  idealism. 

Though  Lachelier’s  written  works  are  neither  many  nor 
voluminous,  yet,  by  reason  of  his  personal  qualities  and 
his  position  as  professor  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure, 
where  he  helped  in  the  formation  of  France’s  teachers,  his 
influence  upon  his  contemporaries  and  later  philosophers 
was  great.  Before  his  time  empirical  materialism  and  sub¬ 
jectivism  were  the  philosophical  vogue.  The  eclectic 
philosophy  of  Cousin,  then  being  taught  at  the  Ecole 
Normale,  Lachelier  judged  to  be  an  inadequate  defense  of 
spiritualism.  As  a  consequence,  he  built  up  from  a  Kantian 
starting  point  a  philosophy  which  he  was  convinced  would 
defend  the  superiority  of  the  spirit  against  the  positivists 
and  sensationists. 

This  philosophy  presents  difficulties  for  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  fundamentally  realistic  viewpoint  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Schoolmen.  Because  of  his  Kantian 
critical  approach,  Lachelier  does  not  speak  of  things-in - 

1  Course  of  Psychology  (given  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure 
in  1875;  unpublished;  after  the  manuscript  of  G.  Seailles),  lesson  1 
“Object  of  Course”,  p.  4. 

2  Psychologie  et  Metaphysique  (an  article  published  for  the  first 
time  in  1885;  reedited  with  Du  Fondement  de  I’lnduction,  7th  ed.; 


themselves,  but  of  our  perception  of  them.  The  thing  as 
it  exists  [or  us  is  his  concern,  even  when  he  passes  on  to 
discuss  its  objectivity. 

Spiritualistic  Realism 

Hence  it  is  that  Lachelier  seems  to  be  and  is  usually 
considered  an  idealist.  And  indeed,  much  of  his  language 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  admitted  no  reality  outside 
the  mind.  According  to  him  we  attain  by  our  senses  only 
phenomena  which,  as  phenomena,  constitute  neither  a 
unity  nor  a  relationship.  We  construct  for  them  an  order 
and  a  unity  by  thought.  The  work  of  the  mind  gives  the 
external  world  its  objectivity  and  its  existence.  “The 
existence  of  things,”  he  says,  “consists  in  being  thought”;1 
and  again,  “there  is  no  existence  for  us  without  the  action 
of  a  thought  which  knows  and  affirms  it.”2 3  In  his  Course 
of  Logic 3  of  the  year  1866-1867  he  identifies  himself  with 
the  idealists. 

But  Lachelier  is  at  bottom  more  of  a  realist  than  these 
words  give  reason  to  believe.  He  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  the  external  world.  Rather  he  affirms  it  al¬ 
most  everywhere.  His  philosophy  is,  in  his  own  words,4 

Paris: Alcan, 1916)  p.  155. 

3  Given  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure;  unpublished. 

4  Du  Fondement  de  l' Induction,  p.  102.  This  work  (first  published 
in  1871)  is  posterior  to  the  Course  of  Logic  in  which  he  places  him¬ 
self  among  the  idealists. 
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a  “spiritualistic  realism.”  Although  he  adopts  for  the 
most  part  the  philosophy  of  Kant — which,  incidentally,  he 
calls  “objective  idealism"— he  insists  upon  the  objectivity 
of  the  external  world.  Not  satisfied  with  supposing  that 
objectivity  or  with  accepting  it  as  an  unprovable  datum 
of  consciousness  after  the  manner  of  the  "dogmatic” 
realists,  he  wants  to  prove  it.  This  is  the  express  aim  of 
Psychologie  et  Metaphysique,  the  undercurrent  throughout 
Du  Fondement  de  VInduction,  and  his  anxious  concern 
whenever  his  courses  of  psychology  and  logic  deal  with 
scepticism  and  empiricism. 

Objectivity,  he  says,  is  not  established  by  sensation. 
We  do  not  distinguish  the  reality  and  existence  of  things 
by  the  mere  senses,  since  illusions  and  hallucinations  are 
found  there  as  well  as  the  representation  of  the  real.  Ex¬ 
perimental  psychology  gives  us  certain  criteria  according 
to  which  we  distinguish  between  real  and  imagined  per¬ 
ception.  These  criteria  are  intellectual.  It  is  therefore 
by  the  mind  that  we  judge  of  the  reality  of  things,  and  it 
is  in  thought  that  we  find  their  objectivity.  For  in  distin¬ 
guishing  things  from  ourselves  the  intellect  makes  things 
objects. 

In  view  of  this,  Lachelier’s  statement  that  “the  existence 
of  things  consists  in  being  thought”  bears  re-examination. 
In  the  similar  statement  quoted  above,  the  words  “for  us” 
throw  light  upon  this:  “There  is  no  existence  for  us  with¬ 
out  the  action  of  a  thought.”  Having  adopted  a  critical 
starting  point,  he  is  speaking  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  things  and  of  our  concept  of  existence. 
“Thinking,”  he  says,  “is,  therefore,  adding  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  world  the  conception  of  real  existence  and 
consequently  that  of  our  own  existence.”5  Even  in  his 
Course  of  Logic,  where  he  seems  more  idealistic  than  in 
his  later  works,  we  find  the  very  emphatic  assertion  that 
the  existence  of  the  external  world  is  independent  of  our 
mind  and  of  our  individual  existence.  It  rests  upon  Mind 
or  The  Spirit  (with  a  capital  letter)6 — a  statement  which 
we  have  little  difficulty  in  admitting.  “We  cannot  seriously 
doubt,”  he  says  again,  “that  sensible  things  exist  in  them¬ 
selves  and  continue  to  exist  after  we  have  ceased  to  sense 
them.”7  “An  act  of  cognition  can  be  exercised  only  upon 
a  truth.  We  are  therefore  led  ....  to  affirm  both  the 
existence  of  the  mind,  and  of  a  truth  external  to  it  and 
independent  of  it.”8 * 

Objective  Unity  of  Phenomena 

We  judge  of  the  existence  and  reality  of  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  connection  between  the  phenomena  which  we 
perceive  in  sensation.  The  necessary  unity  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  is  established  for  us  by  thought,  but  there  is 
already  in  the  phenomena  a  connection,  an  elementary 
unity,  a  unity  of  juxtaposition  and  of  succession,  which  is 
independent  of  our  thought  and  cannot  be  disrupted  by  it.9 

When  we  perceive  a  phenomenon,  we  immediately  place 
it  in  time  and  space.  It  is  not  already  there  because,  for 

5  Course  of  Psychology,  lesson  11,  "Thought”,  p.  68. 

6  Course  of  Logic,  lesson  17,  "Idealism,”  pp.  160-161. 

7  Du  Fondement  de  VInduction,  p.  47. 

8  Psychologie  et  Metaphysique,  p.  166. 


Lachelier,  time  and  space  are  mental  forms,  or  more 
exactly,  “forms  of  sensibility.”  If  Lachelier  is  something 
of  an  idealist,  it  is  because  of  an  error  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  time  and  space,  which  prevents  him  from  seeing 
them  fundamentally  contained  in  reality.  He  confuses 
divisibility  with  actual  division.  Then  he  argues  that 
space  is  necessarily  divisible  ad  infinitum;  that  nothing 
which  is  infinitely  divided  can  exist  in  reality;  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  space  can  only  be  in  our  perception.10  No 
argumentation  is  found  in  his  works  to  prove  that  time  is  a 
form  of  sensibility,  but  the  argument  he  applies  to  space 
would  apply  a  fortiori  to  time. 

Space  and  time  taken  in  themselves  do  not  constitute  a 
unity;  “they  are,  on  the  contrary,  an  absolute  diversity.” 
Nevertheless,  we  place  the  phenomena  there  in  an  order 
of  juxtaposition  and  succession  which  is  independent  of 
our  sensation  and  of  our  thought,  so  much  so  that  we 
cannot  change  their  situation  by  thought.  That  elementary 
unity,  then,  “can  rest  ....  only  on  the  internal  bond  of 
the  phenomena.”11 

Relation  of  Thought  to  the  External  World 

There  enters  here  the  great  Kantian  hypothesis,  which 
seems  to  be  the  weak  link  in  his  system.  It  is  proposed  as 
a  solution  to  a  problem  which  is  a  thorny  one  for  every 
realist:  viz.,  the  necessity  of  the  relationship  between 
thought  and  exterior  things.  Thought  does  not  exist  with¬ 
out  an  object.  What  thought  needs  in  order  to  explain  its 
own  characteristics  must  exist  in  its  object.  But  thought  is 
a  unity  made  from  a  multiplicity  and  a  permanence  made 
from  a  continual  succession.  The  unity  which  we  perceive 
by  the  senses  is  only  a  de  facto  unity.  In  order  that  we 
may  think  the  phenomena,  there  must  be  a  necessary  con¬ 
nection  and  unity.  We  think  of  them  as  bound  together 
and  as  necessarily  dependent  upon  each  other.  Thus  we 
refer  them  to  the  form  of  efficient  causes.  Lachelier 
writes: 

It  is  because  all  simultaneous  phenomena  are,  as  Kant  says,  in  a 
universal  reciprocal  action  that  they  constitute  a  single  state  of  things 
and  are  on  our  part  the  object  of  a  single  thought;  and  it  is  because 
each  one  of  these  states  is,  in  a  way,  only  a  new  form  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  one  that  we  can  consider  them  as  the  successive  epochs  of  a  single 
history  which  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  thought  and  that  of  the 
universe.  All  phenomena  are  therefore  subject  to  the  law  of  efficient 
causes  because  that  law  is  the  only  foundation  that  we  can  assign  to 
the  unity  of  the  universe;  and  that  unity  is  in  turn  the  supreme  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  thought.12 

The  efficient  cause,  according  to  Lachelier,  makes  the 
phenomena  objective — or,  let  us  rather  say,  accounts  for 
the  objectivity  of  the  phenomena.  To  exist  means  to 
occupy  a  determined  place  in  time  and  space.13  But 
efficient  causes  determine.  We  thus  conceive  a  necessity 
and  a  connection  which  is  independent  of  our  thought  and 
which  must  exist  outside  of  our  thought.  In  this  way  he 
proves  the  existence  of  the  external  world — a  fact  which 
ordinarily  is  supposed  but  left  without  defense  before  the 
scepticism  of  subjective  idealism. 

9  Fond,  de  I'lnd.,  pp.  46  &  51;  Course  of  Psy.,  les.24  “Pure  Mind,” 
p.  144. 

10  Psy.  et  Met.,  pp.  128-129. 

11  Fond,  de  I’lnd.,  p.  46.  12  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

13  Course  of  Psy.,  les.ll,  “Thought,”  p.  69. 
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The  determination  of  each  phenomenon  is  a  necessity 
from  which  the  phenomena  cannot  escape.  Lachelier  often 
uses  this  word  “necessity”  to  denote  the  absolute  deter¬ 
mination  of  things,  in  contrast  to  “liberty.”  He  also  calls 
it  a  “mechanism”  because  the  connection  of  phenomena  is 
rigorous  and  necessary,  and  therefore  mechanical.  This 
same  connection,  to  his  mind,  constitutes  “the  laws  of 
nature.”14  These  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  are  mechanical, 
are  also  mathematical  laws.  This  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  grasp  them  perfectly  enough  to  reduce  them 
to  mathematical  formulae.  They  will  always  more  or  less 
elude  our  limited  intelligence.10 

Because  causality  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  thus  con¬ 
sidered  equivalent,  Lachelier  uses  the  term  “nature”  itself 
to  designate  nature’s  mechanical  aspect.  Causality  seems 
to  be  the  same  thing  for  Lachelier  as  matter16  and  the 
principle  of  multiplicity.  “The  mechanism  of  nature,”  he 
says,  “fills  by  a  continuous  evolution  the  infinite  of  time 
and  space.”17 

Mechanism,  however,  is  not  pure  multiplicity  like  ex¬ 
tension.  It  implies  a  certain  unity  of  succession  or  of 
series.  But  even  this  unity  does  not  entirely  explain  the 
unity  of  thought.  For  thought  to  be  one — dor  thought  to 
be  at  all — the  phenomena  must  be  linked  by  a  more  perfect 
unity;  the  unity  of  thought  demands  a  unity  of  system  in 
the  phenomena — a  unity  which  can  account  not  only  for 
the  succession  of  each  phenomenon,  but  also  for  the 
organization  of  many  phenomena  among  themselves.  But 
this  organization — this  complex  phenomenon  in  which  a 
number  of  other  simple  phenomena  participate— is  a  goal 
or  an  end.  For,  according  to  Kant,  an  end  is  a  whole  for 
which  its  parts  exist.18  The  resulting  unity  of  system  is 
the  law  of  final  causes. 

Finality  the  Principle  of  Unity 

When  we  ask  the  reason  for  something  or  pronounce 
the  word  “Why?”,  our  question  can  have  two  meanings: 
(  1)  “Why  does  the  thing  exist?”  and  (2)  “With  what  in 
view?” — 4 ‘Whence  does  it  come  and  to  what  is  it  tend¬ 
ing?”19  Efficient  causes  answer  to  the  first  question;  to 
the  second,  final  causes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  says  Lachelier,  that  these  two 
causes  are  absolutely  distinct  and  unrelated.  They  are 
only  two  aspects  or  two  sides,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same 
reality.  Every  mechanical  law  of  nature  has  an  inten¬ 
tional  character: 

If  we  ask  ourselves  why  a  physical  law  exists,  we  must  look  first  of 
all  on  the  purely  mechanical  side.  Then  we  must  judge  that  that  law 
makes  possible  other  laws  and  the  existence  of  beings  to  whom  laws 
apply.  The  law  in  question  has,  therefore,  an  intentional  character 
and  exists  in  view  of  the  good.20 

The  existence  of  final  causes  is  the  only  guarantee 
we  have  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  order  of  nature, 
of  the  permanence  of  the  living  species,  and  even  of  the 
conservation  of  brute  bodies.21 

14  Fond,  de  bind.,  p.  70. 

15  Course  of  Log.,  les.  17,  “Scepticism,”  p.  150;  Course  of  Psy., 
les.  24,  “Science,"  p.  151. 

16  Fond,  de  bind.,  p.  85,  where  he  contrasts  "matter  and  causes” 
with  “ends,  under  the  name  of  forms.” 

i Ubid.,  p.  81.  is  Ibid.,  pp.  69,  76-79,  70,  12. 

1°  Course  of  Psy.,  les.  19,  “Reason,”  p.  115  20  Ibid.,  p.  118. 


If  causality  is,  in  a  way,  the  principle  of  multiplicity, 
finality  is  much  more  clearly  the  principle  of  unity  in 
things:  it  is  their  internal  unity.22 

The  true  reasons  for  things  are  ends,  which,  under  the  name  of  forms, 
constitute  the  things  themselves;  matter  and  the  causes  are  only  a 
necessary  hypothesis,  or  rather  an  indispensable  symbol,  by  which  we 
project  into  time  and  space  what  is  in  itself  superior  to  either.23 

To  finality,  the  principle  of  the  internal  unity  and  intel¬ 
ligibility  of  things,  Lachelier  ascribes  the  “noumenon”  or 
“being  in  itself.”24  But  that  unity  or  form  or  noumenon  is 
not  an  abstraction;  it  is  rather  the  concrete,  existent  being. 
The  law  of  final  causes  makes  things  pass  (in  our  minds, 
that  is  to  say)  from  an  abstract  existence,  which  they  have 
in  virtue  of  causality,  to  a  real  existence.  From  this  we 
have  the  objectivity  of  the  material  world  proved  again 
and  more  completely  by  finality.25 

The  two  kinds  of  causes,  efficient  and  final,  are  the 
constituent  principles  of  material  beings.  Through  an 
analysis  of  these  two  ideas,  Lachelier  leads  us  a  priori  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  phenomena  and  of  matter. 
The  causes  reconcile  contraries:  they  explain  the  unity  of 
thought  in  the  diversity  of  phenomena,  the  intensity  of 
qualities  perceived  in  extension.  The  law  of  efficient 
causes,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  us  a  sort  of  unity:  a  unity 
of  series,  the  necessary  succession  of  phenomena,  or  the 
linking  of  causes  and  effects.  But  in  what  does  this  unity 
consist?  The  phenomena  take  place  in  time  and  space; 
their  diversity  occurs  there.  But  a  diversity  in  time  and 
space  which  exhibits  a  unity,  the  unity  of  continuous  con¬ 
nection,  is  nothing  but  motion.26  “All  phenomena,”  he 
says,  “are  therefore  movements,  or  rather  a  single  move¬ 
ment  which  continues  as  much  as  possible  in  the  same 
direction  and  at  the  same  speed,  whatever  may  be  the 
laws  according  to  which  it  is  transformed.”27 

Matter,  then,  according  to  Lachelier,  is  motion.  Even 
atoms  and  the  component  parts  of  atoms  are  systems  of 
motion.  One  might  ask  what  it  is  that  moves,  whether 
there  is  any  subject  of  the  motion.  Lachelier  gives  us  no 
answer;  but  he  lets  us  believe  by  his  silence  that  there  is 
no  mobile  (movable  thing);  there  is  just  pure  motion. 

If  the  causality  of  phenomena  is  motion,  what  is  the 
finality  which  determines  them  and  is  their  internal  reason? 
It  is  evidently  force: 

Every  phenomenon  or— what  comes  to  the  same  thing — every  move¬ 
ment  is  therefore  the  product  of  a  spontaneity  which  tends  towards 
an  end.  But  a  spontaneity  which  tends  towards  an  end  is  a  tendency, 
and  a  tendency  which  produces  a  movement  is  a  force.  Every 
phenomenon  is  therefore  the  development  and  the  manifestation  of  a 
force.28 

Causality  is  the  production  of  motion;  “the  determination 
of  this  motion  to  a  definite  direction  and  a  definite  speed” 
is  finality.29 

Finality  the  Principle  of  Liberty 

Even  though  Lachelier  gives  a  dynamistic  explanation 
of  nature,  he  is  not,  on  that  account,  a  materialist.  The 

24  Fond,  de  bind.,  p.  70.  22  Ibid.,  p.  81.  23  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  82;  Psy.  et  Met.,  p.  164. 

20  Fond,  de  bind.,  pp.  80-81;  Psy.  et  Met.,  pp.  161-162. 

20  Fond,  de  bind.,  pp.  55  &  91;  Course  of  Psy.,  les.  24,  "Science,” 
p.  151. 

27  Fond,  de  bind.,  pp.  55-56. 


28  Ibid.,  p.  87. 


29  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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composition  of  movements  and  forces  does  not  exclude 
the  spontaneity  of  life,  nor  even  its  liberty. 

If  force  is  only  the  tendency  of  motion  toward  an  end,  it  can  be 
admitted  without  contradiction  that  there  are  in  the  universe  as  many 
forces  as  movements,  and  that  a  number  of  movements  which  tend 

toward  a  single  end  are  the  expression  of  a  single  force . There 

is  only  one  force  where  there  is  only  one  system  and  one  idea  of 
nature.30 

Force,  then,  is  the  unity,  the  organization,  the  idea  of  the 
thing;  in  a  word,  it  is  finality.  Finality  is  synonymous  with 
tendency  or  desire;  it  is  the  expression  of  a  will:  “the  will 
to  live.”31  Finality  implies  and  even  requires  liberty. 

Liberty  seems  to  consist,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  varying  one’s  plans 
and  of  conceiving  new  ideas;  and  the  law  of  final  causes  absolutely 
requires  that  there  exist  such  a  liberty  since  the  systematic  unity  of 
nature  could  not  be  realized  except  by  a  series  of  original  inventions 
and  of  creations  strictly  so-called.32 

Liberty,  according  to  Lachelier,  is  the  highest  expression 
of  being  and  thought.33  All  beings,  even  the  most  im¬ 
perfect,  share  in  thought. 

The  lower  forms  of  being  participate  in  intelligence.  A  tree  realizes 
a  Platonic  idea  or  divine  type  if  it  is  alive.  It  has  a  dull  consciousness 
of  its  existence  and  is,  although  in  a  very  small  degree,  capable  of  hap¬ 
piness.  Therefore  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  intelligible  and  intelligent.34 

That  participation  of  all  beings  in  intelligence — or  at 
least  the  way  in  which  Lachelier  speaks — might  put  one 
in  mind  of  pantheism.  But  that  participation  is  susceptible, 
to  some  degree,  of  a  more  favorable  interpretation:  all 
beings  are  manifestations  of  an  intelligence  and  the 
incorporation  of  an  idea,  without,  however,  actually  being 
intelligences  themselves. 

The  degree  in  which  beings  participate  in  thought  and 
liberty  is,  of  course,  proportional  to  their  perfection. 
Lachelier  draws  up  a  gradation  of  beings  in  which  the 
lowest  degree  is  mechanism  and  the  topmost  is  liberty.  We 
find  there  in  ascending  order:  inorganic  being,  vegetable 
life,  sensitive  life  in  the  animal  and  in  man,  and— ex¬ 
clusively  in  man,  this  time — the  intermediate  life  or  “life 

30  Ibid.,  p.  93;  p.  95. 

31  Psy.  et  Met.,  p.  162.  32  Fond,  de  I’Ind.,  p.  97. 

33  Psy.  et  Met.,  entire  part  IV,  especially  pp.  164-165  &  170. 

34  Course  of  Psy.,  les.  21,  "Sympathy,”  p.  129. 

35  Ibid.,  les.  27,  "Liberty,”  p.  174;  see  also  les.  21,  "Sympathy,” 
p.  131. 

M.  BRUNSCHVICG 

can  be  adapted  to  the  diverse  conditions  of  data.  The 
doctrine  of  a  priori  forms  and  categories  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  exclude  intellectual  spontaneity.  In  fact  M.  Brun- 
schvicg  himself  demonstrates  that  space,  the  “medium  of 
the  external  world,”  although  a  condition  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  thought,  does  not  prohibit  a  variety  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  space,  and  hence  allows  for  differing  geometries. 

The  conclusion  supposedly  drawn  from  reflection  on 
science,  namely,  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  subject  to 
no  internal  necessity,  seem,  then,  to  surpass  the  premises. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  mental  activity  is  indefinitely 
progressive.  Progress  in  knowledge  is  indeed  understand¬ 
able  if  there  are  data  distinct  from  thought.  If  we  do  not 
possess  intellectual  intuition  of  these  data  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  come  to  know  them  more 
completely  and  more  perfectly.  And  we  willingly  admit 
that  if  we  had  such  intuition,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 


of  interest,”  and  finally  the  higher  or  moral  life.35  Even 
in  the  activity  of  man  are  to  be  found  all  the  degrees  from 
liberty  down  to  necessity: 

That  duality  of  spiritual  and  material  activity  is  not  absolute  heter¬ 
ogeneity;  it  is  one  and  the  same  activity  which  in  an  incomprehensible 
way  decends  from  liberty  to  necessity— two  very  different  forms  if  the 
extremities  are  considered,  but  almost  identical  if  you  consider  the 
degrees  next  to  each  other.36 

Sensible  being  is  thus  conceived  as  constituting  a  contin¬ 
uous  gradation  from  determinism  to  liberty,  differentiated 
in  its  various  degrees  by  different  proportions  of  these  two 
qualities — much  as  Aristotle  compounds  it  of  act  and 
potency.01  Conclusion 

At  the  end  of  his  book  Du  Fondement  de  l  lnduction, 
M.  Lachelier  sums  up  his  position  thus:  “The  true  phi¬ 
losophy  is  ....  a  spiritualistic  realism  in  the  eyes  of  which 
every  being  is  a  force  and  every  force  a  thought  which 
tends  toward  a  more  and  more  complete  consciousness  of 
itself.”38 

A  follower  of  the  Schools  will  find  in  Lachelier’s  philos¬ 
ophy  regarding  the  external  world  many  points  with  which 
he  can  agree  and  many  with  which  he  will  heartily  dis¬ 
agree.  But  it  should  be  clear  that,  in  spite  of  his  critical 
point  of  view  and  the  idealistic’  language  that  he  uses, 
Lachelier  is  at  bottom  a  realist,  firmly  believing  in  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  the  external  world.  Furthermore,  he  wants  to 
prove  it.  To  do  so  he  shows  that  thought  requires  that 
the  phenomena  on  which  thought  is  based  be  connected 
by  efficient  causes  and  organized  and  directed  by  final 
causes  which  evidence  a  directing  thought.  Causality  is 
expressed  through  motion;  finality,  through  force.  The 
more  perfect  the  unity  of  force  in  beings,  the  greater  is 
the  presence  of  finality,  liberty,  and  thought.  Such  a  phi¬ 
losophy  is  not  a  subjective  or  immaterial  idealism,  as  some 
would  have  it,  but — to  take  Lachelier’s  own  expression — a 
“spiritualistic  realism.” 

36  Ibid.,  les.  30,  "Refutation  of  Materialism,"  p.  199. 

37  For  a  good  summary  of  Lachelier’s  thought  on  the  nature  and 
grades  of  sensible  being  consult  his  Course  of  Psy.,  les.  25,  pp. 
161-163.  The  passage  is  unfortunately  too  long  to  reproduce  here. 

38  Page  102. 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

to  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  really  making 
progress.  Does  not  such  consciousness  suppose  that  we 
had  a  certain  prior  knowledge  of  the  ideal  to  be  realized— 
which  would  practically  do  away  with  progress?  Further, 
in  order  that  we  may  recognize  progress  our  intellect  must 
possess  an  ideal  of  intelligibility  and  have  definite  orienta¬ 
tion.  Unless  this  is  present  a  priori,  we  fail  to  see  how 
authentic  progress  can  be  distinguished  from  pure  change. 

Consequently,  when  M.  Brunschvicg  affirms  that  mental 
activity  is  progressive  and  that  we  are  conscious  of  this 
progress,  he  implicitly  acknowledges  that  the  freedom  of 
the  mind  is  not  absolute,  but  internally  restricted. 

Limitation  of  Mind  by  Experience 

The  second  factor  that  enters  into  the  make-up  of  sci¬ 
ence  is  experience.  That  experience  imposes  certain  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  hence  that  there 
exists  a  certain  opposition  between  thought  and  experi- 
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ence,  cannot  be  easily  denied.  M.  Brunschvicg,  however, 
does  not  see  reason  here  for  resorting  to  realism.  He 
refuses  to  hypostatize  what  is  back  of  that  shock  which  is 
received  when  the  mind  is  brought  to  grips  with  experience. 
A  few  simple  illustrations  will  help  us  to  understand  his 
attitude.  In  arithmetic,  operations  with  real  numbers 
(nombres  naturels)  have  been  defined.  Addition  and 
multiplication  are  always  possible;  subtraction  and  division 
are  not.  It  is  this  impossibility  which  acts  as  a  shock  to  the 
mind,  and  forces  it  to  invent  new  kinds  of  numbers  which 
always  allow  the  application  of  all  four  operations.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  the  impossibility  of  demonstrating  Euclid’s 
postulate  which  gives  rise  to  non-Euclidian  geometries. 

But  can  we  altogether  compare  physical  experience  with 
this  type  of  mathematical  experience?  The  latter  takes 
place  altogether  in  the  mind.  From  the  idealist’s  perspec¬ 
tive  the  same  must  be  said  of  physical  experience.  The 
knowing  subject  has  defined  and  prepared  experience,  says 
M.  Brunschvicg.  Up  to  this  point,  then,  both  types  of 
experience  can  undoubtedly  be  compared,  but  at  this  stage 
physical  experience  does  not  yet  convey  knowledge.  If  a 
present  experience  so  deviates  from  previous  theories  that 
it  will  have  the  reality  of  a  resistance,  then  experience 
must  be  realized,  and  comparisons  can  be  made.  There  is 
an  element  in  physical  experience,  therefore,  that  is  want¬ 
ing  in  mathematical  experience  as  we  have  considered  it. 
Mathematical  experience  must,  if  it  is  to  be  on  an  equal 
footing  with  physical,  quit  the  realm  of  pure  mathematics. 
It  must  effectively  measure,  for  example,  the  angles  of  a 
given  triangle. 

We  grant  that  the  formal  process  of  measuring  cannot 
be  defined  once  and  for  all,  independently  of  the  concrete 
circumstances  in  which  the  observer  is  placed  and  of  the 
things  to  be  measured;  and  we  admit  that  the  result  of  the 
measuring  is  essentially  related  to  these  two  terms;  still  the 
duality  of  it  exists  nonetheless  in  the  very  nature  of  science 
itself.  It  is,  moreover,  a  condition  of  its  progress.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  not  science  as  such 
that  permits  us  to  decide  in  favor  of  idealism  or  realism. 
Idealism  is  correct  when  it  affirms  that  science  supposes 
intellectual  activity;  but  that  dependence  upon  intellect 
hardly  suffices  to  do  away  with  every  form  of  realism.  We 
admit  that  organization  of  sense  experience  is  the  work  of 
the  intellect;  but  certainly  there  must  be  something  to  be 
organized.  The  "form”  of  science  must  be  distinguished 
from  its  “matter.” 

2.  The  World  of  “Common  Sense” 

The  proximate  matter  of  scientific  knowledge  is  the 
world  of  common  sense,  the  world  of  objects  ordered  in 
space  and  time.  We  shall  not  tarry  to  discuss  M.  Brun- 
schvicg’s  deduction  of  the  forms  of  space  and  time.  In 
essentials  we  agree  with  him.  But  even  in  the  unscientific 

2,1  D.  Parodi,  "Le  rationalisme  ct  l’idee  de  Dieu,"  Revue  dc  Mcta~ 
physique  ct  de  Morale,  1930,  p.  34. 

27  As  M.  Mauge  has  put  it,  the  hypothesis  of  cosmic  consciousness 
goes  far  beyond  the  potentialities  of  a  simple  cogito;  such  a  concept 
might  be  found  at  the  summit  of  knowledge,  but  not  at  its  base. 

28  From  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  it  is  not  the  origin  of  indi¬ 
vidual  consciousness  that  is,  properly  speaking,  in  question:  it  is  its 
contingency.  Of  course,  for  M.  Brunschvicg  both  these  questions  are 


representation  of  the  world,  we  must  again  distinguish 
between  the  matter  and  the  form,  between  that  which  is 
organized  and  the  organization  itself.  This  organization 
is  the  work  of  the  mind  in  the  unscientific  just  as  in  the 
scientific  representation.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
intellectual  activity  in  science  is  reflex,  while  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reproduction  it  is  not,  (the  mind  acting  in  the  latter 
per  rnodum  naturae,  as  the  Schoolmen  say).  This  activity 
is  exercised  on  subjective,  variable  sensations,  which  are 
pure  data,  the  prime  matter  of  cognition.  Hence  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  realism  and  idealism  inevitably  arises.  But  for 
M.  Brunschvicg  it  does  not  rise  at  all,  since  for  him  it  is 
already  unquestionably  solved.  The  thing-in-itself  being 
impossible,  it  follows  that  the  matter  as  well  as  the  form 
derives  from  the  mind.  Of  course,  the  inherent  value  of 
such  a  solution  depends  on  that  of  the  arguments  adduced 
in  behalf  of  integral  idealism.  Hence  we  must  inquire 
into  these. 

3.  Proofs  for  Idealism 

All  the  proofs  for  idealism  can  be  definitively  traced 
back  to  two  principles:  the  primacy  of  thought  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  thing-in-itself. 

The  Primacy  of  Thought 

"The  question  of  the  origin  of  consciousness,”  we  are 
informed,  "can  never  have  any  meaning.”  This  is  true, 
of  course,  of  consciousness  or  thought  in  general.  As  M. 
Parodi  remarks:  "Not  even  the  faintest  spark  of  conscious¬ 
ness  or  intellect  ....  can  ....  spring  from  rigid,  lifeless 
mechanism.”28  But  what  kind  of  thought  are  we  con¬ 
sidering  here?  Idealists  themselves  differentiate  Thought 
and  individual  thought.  Although  they  hold  that  the 
former  is  immanent  in  the  latter,  still  they  cannot  com¬ 
pletely  identify  the  two.  For  there  can  be  and  in  fact 
there  is  opposition  between  them. 

Is  it  so  evident,  then,  that  the  question  of  individual 
consciousness  is  meaningless?  To  be  sure,  there  is  no 
question  of  "perceiving  it  at  its  sources,  springing  from 
cosmic  nature  and  vital  impulse.”  But  is  there  only  one 
way  of  attaining  truth,  and  that  by  a  simple,  immediate 
verification?  If  this  be  so,  idealists  should  cease  speaking 
of  universal  thought,  since  only  individual  thought,  my 
thought,  is  the  object  of  immediate  consciousness.27  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  affirm  the  existence  of  a  fundamental 
unity,  the  basis  of  spiritual  community,  in  addition  to  par¬ 
ticularities  to  which  the  individual  ego  is  due,  precisely 
because  there  are  marks  that  manifest  the  activity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  thought.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  taboo  to  speak 
of  the  origin  of  my  consciousness — if  it  presents  certain 
signs  of  contingency?28  We  shall  see  presently  that  there 
are  actual  signs  of  contingency. 

Just  now,  what  are  the  facts  that  prove  the  basic  unity 
of  every  individual  thought? 

the  same;  for,  according  to  him,  I  cannot  know  that  anything  is  con¬ 
tingent  unless  I  know  it  has  begun  to  exist.  For  the  Scholastic, 
contingency  means  nothing  more  than  the  distinction  between  a  prin¬ 
ciple  and  that  which  proceeds  from  it  (transcendence),  and  at  the 
same  time  the  dependence  of  an  effect  upon  its  principle  (immanence). 
Even  if  my  consciousness  had  always  existed,  that  would  not  prove  it 
is  not  contingent. 
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We  are  capable  of  understanding  the  experimental  reasoning  that 
constitutes  truth,  of  sharing  in  the  emotion  begotten  of  beauty,  of 
associating  ourselves  with  the  will  of  justice  which  is  morality. 
And  if  a  universal  principle  of  unity  did  not  exist, 
one  man  could  not  have  the  same  idea  or  feeling  or  will  as  another, 
and  we  could  not  conceive  of  any  bond  between  humanity,  which 
thinks  and  acts,  and  the  universe  into  whose  laws  man  delves  and 
whose  free  course  *he  regulates.29 

These  facts  prove  beyond  doubt  that  thought  is  some¬ 
how  one  though  in  different  individuals.  But  is  this  one¬ 
ness  identity  or  only  similarity?  This  is  a  question  which 
the  facts  appealed  to  cannot  answer  by  themselves.  If 
the  oneness  is  similarity,  then  individual  minds  are  partici¬ 
pations  of  one  and  the  same  transcendent  intellect  which  is 
also  the  principle  of  the  universe.  This  would  explain  how 
intellects  can  be  similar  and  at  the  same  time  would  allow 
for  connection  between  man  and  the  universe.  But  more 
than  these  considerations  will  be  required  to  transform 
this  realist  hypothesis  into  a  thesis.  For  the  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  it  explains  the  facts  cited  above 
equally  as  well  as  the  “identity”  hypothesis.  Besides,  the 
notion  of  participation  involved  is  hardly  more  obscure 
than  the  idealists’  relation  between  individual  and  universal 
thought.  And  it  does  have  this  advantage:  it  offers  some 
explanation  for  the  plurality  of  individual  egos.  As  M. 
Cresson  has  remarked,  there  are  few  men  who  will  consent 
to  being  nothing  more  than  systematized  judgments  in  the 
consciousness  of  M.  Brunschvicg. 

Impossibility  of  the  Thing -in-ltself 

But  what  of  the  proof  for  idealism,  that  anything  beyond 
cognition  (any  thing-in-itself )  is  impossible?  If  by  thing- 
in-itself  is  meant  that  which  neither  is  known  nor  can  be 
known  by  any  mind,  and  which  has  no  connection  with 
thought,  evidently  we  must  disagree.  For  everything  that 
exists  in  any  degree  whatsover  is  known  at  least  to  sub¬ 
sisted  thought,  the  universal  principle  whence  all  things 
derive.  However  it  would  indeed  be  contradictory  for  me 
to  affirm  the  existence  of  something  as  totally  beyond  the 
grasp  of  my  intellect,  and  absolutely  foreign  to  it.  For  if 
I  affirm  its  existence,  it  would  be  the  object  of  my  intellect 
and  actually  known  to  me. 

Hence  it  is  true  that  “there  is  nothing  beyond  what  I  am 
able  to  know.”  But  does  this  mean  that  there  is  nothing 
beyond  what  I  actually  know ?  that  a  thing  cannot  exist 
independently  of  the  knowledge  I  actually  possess  of  it? 
that  it  cannot  exist  for  its  own  sake  or  for  someone  else 
before  it  exists  for  me?  This  is  what  the  idealists  suppose 
without  ever  proving. 

But  then:  the  mind  must  come  out  of  itself  to  attain  and 
determine  what  is  absolutely  foreign  to  it?  No,  the  mind 
has  no  such  need.  This  objection  arises  from  conceiving 
all  distinctions  as  existing  externally  in  space.  Cognition 
is  not  transient  action:  the  subject  knows  the  object  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  or  becomes  that  object. 

Still,  M.  Brunschvicg  is  right.  “The  notion  of  external 
perception  is  a  contradiction  in  terms."  If  by  perception 
we  understand  the  act  of  perception,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
cannot  be  external  to  the  subject.  But  the  form  of  the 

29  See  the  quotation  from  M.  Brunschvicg,  page  23,  above. 


object  that  the  knowing  subject  possesses  is  not  indeed 
that  which  is  known  (id  quod);  it  is  that  by  which  the 
subject  knows  the  object  (id  quo  et  in  quo). 

Evidently  all  this  supposes  a  theory  of  cognition  in  op¬ 
position  to  M.  Brunschvicg’s;  and  it  will  not  be  understood 
unless  we  take  into  account  that  space  is  transcended  in 
the  relation  between  subject  and  object.  Let  us,  then,  con¬ 
sider  methodically  this  opposing  system. 

III.  Realism  as  a  Positive  System 

That  which  exists  first  and  foremost  is  Thought;  not 
impersonal,  but  subsistent  Thought.  From  this  all  things 
derive— individual  thoughts  and  nature  itself.  Nature  is 
thus  intelligible  not  only  in  itself  and  in  relation  to  the 
creative  Intellect,  but  also  in  relation  to  our  intellect.  (This, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  we  actually  know  all  things.) 
In  actual  cognition,  the  subject  knowing  somehow  becomes 
the  object.  The  primary  contact  occurs  in  the  physical 
plane:  the  subject  is  acted  upon  by  the  object  and  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  it.  Such  is  the  origin  of  sensation,  the  matter  of 
cognition,  which  the  intellect  in  turn  organizes  and  renders 
intelligible.  Since  the  finite  intellect  is  a  participation  of 
the  creative  Intellect,  it  cannot  be  totally  deprived  of 
priority  with  regard  to  its  objects.  The  form  of  the  object 
known  is  wrought  in  the  subject;  the  spontaneous  and 
scientific  organization  of  the  world  is  the  work  of  the 
intellect. 

Up  to  this  point,  this  solution  at  least  takes  into  account 
all  the  facts  “explained”  by  idealism.  But  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  equally  plausible.  We  have  the  advantage, 
stressed  before,  that  we  explain  the  plurality  of  individual 
consciousnesses.  And  the  possibility  and  need  of  progress 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  world  is  more  understandable. 
We  first  come  to  know  by  the  interaction  of  subject  and 
object,  and  our  knowledge  is  therefore  essentially  relative. 
Hence  it  is  understandable  that  the  world  thus  given  is  not 
perfectly  intelligible.  But  if  the  matter  of  cognition  is  but 
the  product  of  thought,  how  is  it  explained  that  the  matter 
is  not  intelligible  from  the  very  beginning  and  that  it  cam 
be  to  a  certain  extent  foreign  to  the  intellect? 

However,  these  are  but  subsidiary  considerations.  We 
believe  that  realism  can  and  should  be  established  more 
rigorously.  Here  we  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  the 
general  outline  of  the  analysis.30 

The  Existential  Judgment 

It  is  the  object  of  cognition  that  is  truly  the  focus  of 
intellectual  life.  It  is  the  terminus  of  spontaneous  and 
unreflective  activity  of  the  mind,  and  the  starting-point  of 
scientific,  reflex  activity.  And  it  will  be  our  starting- 
point  also.  Since  objective  knowledge  is  beyond  all  dis¬ 
pute,  the  conditions  of  that  knowledge  must  likewise  be 
accepted.  That  act  of  the  mind  which  constitutes  the 
experience-datum  as  its  object  is  the  judgment,  the  affirma¬ 
tion:  “that  exists."  In  fact,  to  know  anything  whatsoever 
as  an  object  is  to  consider  it  as  “something,"— and  this 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  stating  the  fundamental  judg¬ 
ment:  “that  exists.” 

30  For  further  development  of  this  subject,  see  A.  Gregoire,  Im¬ 
manence  et  Transcendance  (Brussels:  Edition  universelle,  1939). 
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Here  we  are  at  one  with  M.  Brunschvicg,  but  not 
wholly.  For  him,  that  exists  is  a  “judgment  of  external¬ 
ity.”  For  us  the  mere  insertion  of  the  data  of  experience 
into  a  space-time  frame  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
object  as  object:  spatial  opposition  is  not  the  conscious 
opposition  of  subject  and  object.  The  judgment  that  exists 
establishes  a  relation  between  the  data  of  experience,  that , 
and  the  absolute  Unity  of  thought  and  absolute  End  of 
the  thinking  subject.  Exists  expresses  the  subject’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  of  cognition.  Now,  the  subject  reacts 
to  data,  not  in  a  receptive  manner  alone,  but  also  actively 
- — by  spontaneous,  immanent  acts  which  pertain  to  the 
appetitive  order  and  the  will.  In  other  words,  the  result 
of  reaction  is  that  we  know  an  object,  a  something,  a  being. 
Now  a  being  (un  etre)  is  anything  which  is  opposed  in 
any  way  to  the  subjective  self,  either  as  the  actual  or 
eventual  content  of  my  speculative  capacity,  or  as  the 
actual  or  possible  term  of  some  act  of  mine. 

This  reaction  of  the  subject  must  be  entire.  To  become 
an  object  the  phenomenon  must  become  related  to  the 
oneness  of  the  ego,  to  that  homogeneous  unity  which 
affects  similarly  all  the  representations  which  come  into 
clear  consciousness.  It  is  patent  that  this  condition  of 
unity  would  be  absent  if  the  subject  did  not  react  totally  to 
the  experience-datum. 

Reference  to  Unlimited  Being 

Since  the  reaction  is  entire  it  necessarily  bears  upon  the 
absolute  unity  of  thought  and  the  ultimate  end  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Thus,  let  us  take  the  case  where  certain  experi¬ 
mental  data  have  been  assimilated  and  objectified  (and  are 
neither  the  object  adequately  corresponding  to  the  objec¬ 
tive  capacity  of  the  intellect,  nor  the  absolute  end  of  the 
subject).  The  same  act  will  simultaneously  and  indi- 
visibly  bear  upon  the  experience-data  and  the  objective 
capacity  of  the  intellect;  it  cannot  but  refer  them  to  each 
other. 

Now  the  judgment  has  two  aspects,  a  speculative  one 
and  a  practical  one.  It  is  under  the  speculative  aspect  that 
it  expresses  the  relation  of  the  data  of  experience  to  the 
objective  capacity  of  the  intellect.  This  capacity  is  ahso- 
lutely  unlimited.  Consciousness  itself  is  witness  that  the 
only  limit  to  our  power  of  affirmation  is  logical  contradic¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  particular  objects  appear  to  us  as  limited, 
and  it  is  by  this  very  fact  that  the  intellect  can  transcend 
them.  Consciousness  of  the  limitation  of  our  knowledge 
of  something  postulates  the  possibility  of  further  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  only  object  that  can  adequately  correspond 
to  such  an  objective  capacity  is  absolutely  unlimited  Being. 
Hence  the  judgment  bearing  upon  experimental  data  links 
it  up  with  the  absolutely  unlimited  Being,  the  adequate 
object  of  the  intellect. 

This  unlimited  Being  is  not  identified  with  the  sum  nor 
with  the  net  resultant  of  finite  objects.  For,  if  the  adequate 
object  of  the  intellect  were  the  sum  of  particular  objects, 
then  intellection  would  consist  simply  in  summing  up  these 

31  Concerning  sufficient  reason,  see  the  conclusion  of  the  previous 
article,  cited  in  the  first  note,  p.  21,  above. 
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objects.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  we  conceive  “grades  of 
being.”  We  conceive  one  being  as  more  perfect  than 
another.  Now,  a  being  that  is  more  perfect  than  another 
is  not  just  this  other  being  plus  something.  Nor  is  the 
absolute  unity  of  being  a  universal  unity;  otherwise  we 
should  have  to  say  that  the  intellect  has  as  many  adequate 
objects  as  there  are  objects  in  which  this  universal  is 
multiplied. 

Therefore,  the  objective  unity  of  being  communicated  to 
objects  in  the  act  of  apperception  is  not  parceled  out.  It 
is  communicated  indivisibly  according  to  the  totality  of  its 
proper  form.  However,  it  is  not  communicated  like  a 
universal  and  hence,  since  it  communicates  itself  indivisibly, 
it  does  so  by  intensive  diminutions.  Of  itself  it  is  un¬ 
limited;  consequently,  when  communicating  itself,  it  does 
not  suffer  any  change  or  diminution.  It  remains  absolute 
unity,  distinct  in  itself  from  the  totality  of  its  finite  partici¬ 
pations.  In  a  word,  it  is  transcendent  unity. 

Two  characteristics,  therefore,  distinguish  the  absolute 
unity  of  being:  its  formal  immanence,  which  constitutes 
objects,  and  its  perfect  transcendence  of  objects.  These 
two  characteristics  define  participation. 

Conclusions:  Sufficient  Reason  Again 

Hence,  let  us  draw  a  few  conclusions.  By  its  activity 
the  intellect  tends  toward  the  unlimited  Being,  while 
assimilating  certain  data  which  thus  become  objects  of 
cognition.  How  is  this  necessary  mode  of  activity  mani¬ 
fested  to  consciousness?  By  the  demand  for  some  object, 
other  than  immediate  objects,  which  is  itself  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible  and  is  the  complement  of  intelligibility  for  all 
other  objects.  Now,  that  which  we  call  a  cause  or  sufficient 
reason31  is  nothing  more  than  such  a  complement  of  intel¬ 
ligibility. 

This,  then,  is  our  first  conclusion:  the  question  of  the 
cause  or  sufficient  reason  of  the  universe  necessarily  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  the  intellect.  Moreover,  the  only  reason  it 
arises  is  because  it  is  implicitly  resolved  in  every  intel¬ 
lectual  act;  relation  to  the  unlimited  Being  is  not  something 
superadded  to  objects  already  constituted.  It  is  an  intrinsic 
or  constituent  element  of  the  object  as  such.  Consequently, 
an  analogical  knowledge  of  the  absolute  Being  as  the  superior  and 
ineffable  term  of  this  relation  implicitly  enters  into  our  immediate 
consciousness  of  every  object  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  object.  Now, 
necessary  dependence  on  the  necessary  object  of  thought  is  the 
supreme  speculative  guarantee  which  is  demanded  by  critical  philoso¬ 
phies.32 

Hence,  the  affirmation  of  the  transcendent  Being  rises 
from  logical  necessity. 

We  shall  end  our  analysis  here.  What  we  have  said 
suffices,  we  believe,  to  establish  the  foundations  of  realism. 
To  deduce  the  conclusions  that  follow  from  this  initial 
stand  would  be  to  erect  a  complete  metaphysical  structure. 
This  was  not  our  intention.  Let  us,  however,  remark  in 
conclusion  that  appealing  to  a  transcendent  cause  of  the 
universe  does  not  in  any  way  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  scientific  research,  nor  does  it  put  the  slightest  restric¬ 
tion  on  intellectual  freedom  in  the  domain  of  science. 

32  J.  Marechal,  Le  point  de  depart  de  la  metaphysique,  Cahier  V. 
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COSMOLOGIA 

Gerard  Esser,  S.  V.  D. 

Mission  Press,  S.  V.D.,  Techny,  III.,  1939,  pp.  xix  -f  357 

Here  is  a  Latin  text  in  cosmology  suitable  for  seminaries  of  any 
caliber.  Should  it  be  too  lengthy  and  detailed  for  the  number  of 
hours  usually  accorded  the  subject,  the  professor  can  be  depended  on 
to  make  a  proper  selection  of  topics.  The  printing  is  almost  flawless; 
the  bibliography  and  index  are  adequate.  The  references  are  quite 
ample  for  a  modernized  course,  though  the  reader  would  be  more 
pleased  had  the  authors  of  periodical  articles  been  regularly  given. 

Father  Esser,  besides  his  well-known  competence  in  other  fields, 
shows  himself  familiar  with  the  literature  of  this  subject.  Writers,  it 
is  true,  have  differed  as  to  what  is  the  exact  subject-matter  of  cos¬ 
mology.  Here  we  have  it  set  down  as  corpora  inanimalia  (p.  3). 
This  takes  in  vegetative  organisms  but  leaves  out  animals  as  being 
“psychic.”  But  surely,  if  cosmology  is  the  metaphysics  of  the  material 
world,  it  were  better  to  take  in  all  natural  bodies  in  respect  to  those 
principles  that  are  common  to  them  all. 

The  short  space  of  this  review  might  be  taken  up  entirely  with 
praise,  but  in  that  line  the  book  will  speak  for  itself.  Students  will 
want  rather  to  know  where  they  may  encounter  the  always  expected 
aporiae.  I  shall  list  some  that  caught  my  attention.  To  say  that 
the  parts  of  the  continuum  “solum  quantitate  a  toto  difjerunt” 
(p.  15)  is  to  make  no  distinction  between  extension  and  size:  it 
were  better  to  say  magnitudine.  To  concede  that  bodies  may  have 
more  than  three  dimensions  (p.  27)  is  to  confuse  two  meanings  of 
dimension.  To  define  space  as  a  relation  is  hazardous,  as  Leibniz 
discovered;  space  is  a  field  or  ground  for  relations,  not  a  relation 
itself.  The  necessity  of  physical  laws  is  usually  understood  to  lie 
between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent  event,  not  “inter  rem  et 
vires”  (p.  180).  The  problem  of  infinite  number  (p.  276)  should 
make  actu  mean  existing  (therefore  not  the  possibles),  and  should 
be  reduced  to  the  final  question:  Can  such  an  existing  multitude  be 
augmented  illimitably?  Few  will  follow  the  author  in  conceding  that 
an  individual  organism  may  be  de  facto  discontinuous  (pp.  37-8;  cf. 
nn.  21,  279);  and  though  systematic  species  (p.  135),  allowing 
many  individuals  in  each  atom,  may  be  a  fact  in  the  organic  world, 
chemical  changes  cannot  then  be  used  as  a  proof  of  matter  and  form 
(p.  221).  It  is  precarious,  too,  to  list  mass  as  quantity  (p.  49) 
instead  of  quality,  and  to  regard  light  as  literally  a  mechanical  wave 
(p.  64).  Single  quanta  do  not  differ  in  energy- content  (pp.  Ill, 
139)  but  only  in  wave-length.  But  these  are  only  slight  blemishes  on 
a  very  thorough  piece  of  work. 

Father  Esser  shows  genuine  philosophical  acumen  in  recognizing 
more  than  one  valid  approach  to  his  theses,  whether  strictly  Thomistic 
or  otherwise,  and  he  preserves  a  gentlemanly  silence  about  his  pref¬ 
erences  for  one  or  other  point  d’appui.  Yet  he  does  not  always  seem 
to  be  aware  of  overstatements,  as  when  he  cites  extension  and  activity 
as  “contradictory”  (p.  225).  He  has  a  surer  touch  in  analyzing  De 
Raeymaeker’s  proof  (p.  226),  where  he  reduces  it  to  principles  that 
are  Scotistic  rather  than  Thomistic. 

James  A.  McWilliams. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Etienne  Gilson 

Translated  by  Ralph  McDonald,  C.  S.  B. 

Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  xxvi  -f-  134,  $ 2.00 

The  controversy  concerning  the  possibility,  nature  and  reality  of  a 
Christian  Philosophy  was  concluded  a  few  years  ago  in  an  armed 
truce.  Once  again  Professor  Gilson  returns  to  the  subject,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  controversy,  but  to  present  his  solution  of  the  problem  from 
a  new  view  point.  “Having  tried  elsewhere  to  establish  the  reality  of 
a  Christian  philosophy  as  an  historically  knowable  fact,  I  am  attempt¬ 


ing  here  to  discover,  within  the  very  essence  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
the  roots  of  its  theoretical  possibility,  or  in  other  words,  to  establish 
that  the  notion  of  a  Christian  philosophy  appears  as  consistent  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Catholic  truth  taken  in  its  entirety,  and  from 
no  other  one”  (p.  viii) . 

The  question  of  a  Christian  philosophy  cannot  be  isolated  from 
other  problems  intimately  connected  with  it.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  the  endeavor  to  refute  the  double  opposition  of  Rationalism  and 
the  Protestantism  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Against  the  Rationalists  he 
maintains  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  against  Luther  and  Calvin  he 
defends  the  Augustinian  “eulogy  of  fallen  nature.”  The  refutation 
of  these  two  adversaries  must  be  consistent.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
compromise,  but  of  a  coherent  explanation  of  the  nature  of  human 
reason,  the  effects  of  original  sin  on  the  intellect  of  man,  the  necessity 
of  revelation,  the  interrelation  between  grace  and  nature,  and  between 
faith  and  reason.  Professor  Gilson  maintains  that  the  only  coherent 
and  convincing  solution  of  these  intimately  connected  problems  is 
that  “Christian  philosophy  is  a  philosophy,  which  though  formally 
distinguishing  the  two  orders,  considers  Christian  Revelation  to  be  an 
indispensable  guide  to  truth”  (p.  101).  Then  and  only  then  does 
philosophy  become  for  the  Christian  what  it  must  be — the  search  for 
wisdom.  Against  his  critics  who  maintain  that  philosophy  and 
theology,  faith  and  reason,  must  not  only  be  formally  distinguished, 
but  actually  separated  with  only  an  extrinsic  relation  between  the  two, 
Professor  Gilson  appeals  to  the  magna  carta  of  Neo-Scholasticism, 
the  Encyclical  Aeterni  Patris  of  Leo  XIII.  Herein  he  finds  au¬ 
thoritatively  stated  that  for  which  he  has  always  contended.  The 
separation  of  philosophy  and  theology  succeeds  neither  in  theory,  nor 
in  practice,  nor  as  an  apologetic  tactic. 

To  those  who  are  convinced  that  an  armed  truce  was  not  the  proper 
conclusion  to  the  controversy  of  a  few  years  ago,  this  new  study  of 
the  problem  will  be  welcome.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  Professor  Gilson 
place  the  problem  in  its  proper  setting.  It  is  not  merely  an  historical 
question,  nor  merely  a  matter  of  theoretical  definitions  of  terms,  but 
it  is  a  question  of  men  in  an  actually  existing  order  where  grace  and 
nature,  original  sin  and  fallen  nature,  revelation  and  faith,  which 
permeate  the  very  intellect  of  man,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Some  readers  may  be  surprised  at  the  forcefulness  and  vehemence 
of  Professor  Gilson  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book,  but,  as  he 
says  himself,  his  own  personal  experience  and  the  authority  of  the 
Aeterni  Patris  have  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  his  position  in  a 
matter  of  importance  to  modern  Catholicism. 

William  L  Wade. 

a  ■  b  a 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMMUNISM 

Charles  J.  McFadden,  O.  S.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  xx  -J-  345,  $ 3.50 

This  review  could  very  easily  evolve  into  a  mere  sales  talk.  In 
fact,  we  feel  strongly  tempted  to  borrow  a  few  superlatives  from  the 
publisher’s  blurb,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  “best  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  Communism  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,”  it  surely  is  the  book  for  which  many  of  us  have  been  waiting. 
It  is  a  book  which  the  layman  can  read.  It  will  help  him  to  do  some 
deep  thinking  painlessly.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  model  for  philos¬ 
ophers  who  wish  to  express  their  deep  thoughts  in  clear  every-day 
language. 

Dr.  McFadden  divides  his  book  into  two  fairly  balanced  parts. 
The  somewhat  longer  first  part  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  Com¬ 
munist  doctrine  as  formulated  by  Marx  and  Engels,  and  consistently 
maintained  by  their  orthodox  disciples.  This  is,  we  think,  by  far  the 
better  part  of  the  book.  It  is  the  part  that  will  be  most  avidly  read 
by  practical  men  who  are  in  close  contact  with  the  Marxist  revolution 
and  who  are  trying  to  understand  the  principles  behind  it.  Nor  will 
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the  scholar  be  less  interested  who  has  gathered  his  store  of  principles 
and  is  eager  to  make  a  worthwhile  application  of  them.  The  second 
part,  very  much  secundum  mentem  divi  Thomae,  is  a  “criticism  of 
the  philosophy  of  Communism.”  This  could  be  published  as  a 
separate  volume.  And  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  the  Marxist, 
whose  attention  and  good  will  have  been  won  by  the  author’s  able 
exposition  of  Marxist  thought,  would  linger  long  enough  over  the 
criticism  to  realize  how  full  of  holes,  how  irrational  and  anti-rational 
the  system  is. 

The  author’s  rather  obvious  schematic  arrangement  will  be  helpful 
to  the  reader  in  a  hurry.  In  both  the  exposition  and  the  criticism 
sections,  we  have  what  amounts  to  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  seven 
topics:  the  Communist  philosophy  of  nature,  of  mind,  of  history,  of 
the  state,  of  religion,  of  morality,  of  revolution,  and  of  society.  If 
the  reviewer  were  to  make  an  arbitrary  choice,  his  preference  would 
go  to  “the  philosophy  of  nature,”  with  its  masterly  analysis  of 
Hegelian  Dialectic  and  the  effort  to  Marx  to  “turn  it  upside  down.” 
With  this  grandiose  fallacy  understood,  it  is  easy  to  grasp  the  ma¬ 
terialist  interpretation  of  history  which,  if  not  the  most  deadly  variety 
of  Marxist  poison,  is  probably  the  most  widespread.  We  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  specifically  Marxian  brand  of  materialism  has  tainted 
more  unconscious  victims  through  bad  history  than  through  any 
other  literary  genre.  But  there  is  something  for  everybody  in;  Dr. 
McFadden’s  adequate  diagnosis  of  complete  Marxism. 

One  may,  of  course,  question  the  Communist  claim  to  possess  a 
philosophy.  No  doubt,  Karl  Marx  did  a  lot  of  philosophizing,  which 
suggests  the  distinction  between  rationalizing  and  reasoning.  But  if 
the  philosopher  is  the  man  in  quest  of  ultimate  reality  Marx  himself, 
or  Lenin,  would  not  even  care  to  qualify  for  the  dignity.  He  built 
his  system  to  influence  action.  And  here  precisely  lies  the  reason 
for  taking  him  seriously.  His  autodynamic  matter,  evolving  by  a 
sort  of  creative  negation  into  qualitatively  new  and  more  perfect 
forms,  may  be  absurd.  His  works  may  be  full  of  unwarranted 
assumptions  and  of  words  that  are  empty  of  real  content.  His  new 
materialism  may  look  very  much  like  its  long  line  of  ancestors.  The 
natural  science  on  which  he  relied  may  be  turning  against  him.  He 
may  expose  himself  as  an  easy  mark  for  the  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
But  to  ignore  him  is  to  betray  one’s  own  ignorance.  And  to  refute 
him  it  is  necessary  to  know  him.  Dr.  McFadden’s  book  is  the  result 
of  four  years  of  study.  It  deserves  more  attention  than  most  other 
works  in  the  field.  Raymond  Corrigan. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

IDEALISM  VERSUS  REALISM 

A  Symposium 

The  Sophist,  Fordham  University  Press,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  45 

Last  February  a  symposium  outlining  the  historical  development 
of  the  Critical  Problem  was  presented  at  Fordham  University  by 
eight  students  of  philosophy.  These  informal  addresses,  together 
with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  which  maintain  their  continuity, 
are  now  presented  in  Fordham’s  yearly  journal,  The  Sophist. 

In  successive  essays  the  divergent  views  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Kant, 
Hegel,  and  the  Modern  Realists  are  fairly  set  down  without  attempt 
at  refutation.  The  Symposium  is  then  concluded  by  an  exposition 
of  the  Scholastic  position  of  moderate  realism,  showing  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  Aristotle’s  via  media  between  the  conflicting  systems.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  the  value  of  the  symposium  as  a  simple 
compendium  of  the  problem  would  have  been  increased,  had  the 
Scholastic  doctrine  received  more  thorough  treatment. 

While  their  analysis  of  the  various  theories  is  necessarily  over¬ 
simplified,  the  essays  show  a  clear  grasp  of  the  problem  and  are 
written  with  a  freshness  of  style  and  simplicity  of  terminology  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  student  readers.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  Symposium  is  its  demonstration  of  a  successful  peda¬ 
gogical  approach  to  philosophical  questions.  Professor  Cronin,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  work,  deserves  congratulations  for  the  enthusiasm  and 
competency  with  which  his  students  dealt  with  this  difficult  problem. 

Richard  H.  Green. 


SCHOOLMAN 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Francis  L.  Harmon,  Ph.  D. 

Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  1938,  pp.  xiv  T  609 

Insistence  upon  an  integration  between  the  philosophical  and  ex¬ 
perimental  aspects  of  psychology  is  the  keynote  of  this  addition  to 
the  “Science  and  Culture  Series”  of  texts.  A  thought-provoking 
preface  by  the  General  Editor  emphasizes  its  timely  publication,  and 
expresses  the  belief  that  it  will  aid  in  counteracting  the  prevalent 
mechanistic  and  materialistic  trends  in  this  field. 

While  the  book  is  written  expressly  as  an  experimental  psychology 
text,  the  author  presents  each  topic  in  its  proper  philosophical  setting 
and  devotes  the  final  chapter  to  a  consideration  of  the  ultimate  nature 
of  man.  This  he  does  deftly,  without  intruding  long  discussions  of  a 
theoretical  nature,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  empirical  facts. 

Professor  Harmon  defines  psychology  as  the  scientific  study  of 
human  nature,  and  lives  up  to  this  definition  throughout  the  book. 
He  never  allows  the  reader  to  forget  that  the  entire  psychophysical 
organism  must  be  taken  into  account  when  dealing  with  isolated 
mental  activities.  While  presenting  a  unified  picture  of  the  matter 
under  discussion,  in  the  summary  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  he  often 
repeats  this  warning.  No  conclusions  are  drawn  which  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  scientific  facts  thus  far  uncovered. 

The  author  cannot  be  charged  with  lack  of  completeness  in  his 
work.  His  treatment  of  the  nervous  system  is  too  exhaustive  for  an 
introductory  course  in  general  psychology.  However,  the  teacher  may 
easily  choose  what  he  wishes  from  the  abundant  material  at  hand. 
Students  will  find  this  book  helpful  in  integrating  their  knowledge 
of  experimental  and  rational  psychology.  Francis  T.  Severin. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

WHICH  WAY,  DEMOCRACY? 

Wilfrid  Parsons,  S.  J. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  vii  -)-  295,  $ 2.00 

The  crumbling  of  democratic  institutions  before  assaults  from  with¬ 
out  and  disintegration  from  within  has  been  an  outstanding  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  our  era.  This  collapse  has  formed  the  central  theme  of 
a  batallion  of  books  and  articles  during  the  past  decade.  Every 
reader  of  the  daily  press  is  aware  that  democracy  has  almost  ceased 
to  exist  in  Europe  and  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  Americas. 

In  this  timely  study  Father  Parsons  does  vastly  more  than  merely 
reecho  the  oft-sounded  tocsin  to  rouse  us  to  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
present  crisis.  Democracy  in  this  country  stands  at  the  crossroads. 
He  envisions  three  possible  avenues  along  which  it  may  proceed.  It 
may  cling  to  Liberalism,  with  which  unfortunately  it  has  been  too 
long  allied:  in  this  case  it  is  doomed.  Or  it  may  abandon  its  tradi¬ 
tion  of  political  liberty  and  drift  down  the  slope  which  leads  to 
Communism  or,  as  the  author  considers  a  more  likely  course  owing 
to  recent  developments,  to  Fascism.  Finally,  “it  may  still  continue 
on  the  path  of  free  institutions  and  work  out  a  new  economy  more 
compatible  with  human  nature  than  the  old  individualism.” 

With  unerring  accuracy  Father  Parsons  points  out  the  chief  weak¬ 
nesses  in  our  democratic  system  and  exposes  the  grotesquely  erroneous 
philosophy  which  permeates  it.  American  democracy  must  purge 
itself  of  Liberalism  with  its  inhuman  economics  and  vicious  morals. 
But  in  doing  this,  the  author  warns,  we  must  guard  against  the 
temptation  to  hand  over  our  political  liberty  to  gain  economic  security. 
This  is  the  fate  which  has  befallen  many  European  nations. 

Two  things  must  be  done  to  safeguard  and  rehabilitate  our  democ¬ 
racy.  “We  must  bring  our  people  back  to  the  recognition  of  the 
principles  that  stem  from  the  ancient  tradition  of  human  rights;  and 
must  actually  take  hold  of  our  democratic  system,  thus  revived 
according  to  its  former  meaning,  and  give  it  the  power  to  fulfill  the 
functions  for  which  it  was  adopted.”  The  first  of  these  consists 
essentially  in  accepting  as  the  basis  of  government  man’s  spiritual 
nature  which  is  the  source  of  his  rights  and  the  foundation  of  author¬ 
ity.  The  second,  Father  Parsons  believes,  can  be  secured  by  establishing 
a  corporate  system  of  industry  and  he  advances  some  cogent  argu¬ 
ments  to  show  that  such  a  system  is  better  fitted  to  operate  success¬ 
fully  under  a  democracy  than  under  a  dictatorship. 

Clarence  J.  Ryan. 
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HOW  FIRM  A  FOUNDATION 

Willis  Dwight  Nutting 

Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  vii  -f-  173,  $1.73 

The  modern  attack  on  the  supernatural  comes  from  three  allied 
forces,  the  philosophical,  the  scientific,  and  the  historical.  The 
philosopher  would  prove  that  the  supernatural  cannot  be  known;  the 
scientist  would  show  that  the  supernatural  can  find  no  place  in  his 
omnipotent  natural  order;  the  historian  would  use  “Higher 
Criticism”  to  demonstrate  that  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  will  remove  all  supernaturalness  from  the  Christian  tradition. 
And  to  the  unsuspecting  ordinary  man  their  arguments  may  sound 
plausible  enough. 

The  author  invites  us  to  investigate  the  principles  upon  which  these 
arguments  are  founded.  In  clear  and  easily  understood  language  he 
brings  to  light  their  shaky  Cartesian  foundations.  As  Mr.  Nutting 
would  have  it,  they  all  make  use  of  these  three  principles :  ( 1 )  every¬ 
thing  that  can  possibly  be  doubted  must  be  rejected  as  false;  (2) 
only  that  can  be  accepted  as  true  which  can  be  proved  with  mathe¬ 
matical  certainty;  (3)  the  primary  and  fundamental  certainty  is  that 
of  consciousness,  which  must  be  the  starting  point  in  any  quest  for 
truth.  Consequently,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  supernatural,  substance, 
and  whatever  you  will,  can  be  discarded.  As  a  result  the  philos¬ 
opher,  if  consistent,  will  have  to  be  content  with  a  paltry  set  of 
“absolutely  certain”  truths,  the  scientist  with  mere  quantity,  and  the 
historian  with  reconstructed  probabilities.  And  yet  these  modern 
“thinkers”  persist  in  believing  many  of  the  things  they  reject. 

The  writer’s  well-put  refutations,  in  homely  terms,  make  it  evident 
that  the  philosopher  has  overstepped  his  bounds  in  decreeing  his 
stringent  standard  for  truth;  that  the  scientist,  as  scientist,  method  and 
all,  is  not  competent  to  judge  on  the  supernaturalness  of  miracles  in 
particular;  and  that  the  historian  is  violating  one  of  the  fundamental 
canons  of  historical  criticism  by  substituting  his  subjective  assumptions 
for  reliable  testimony. 

Such  a  book  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  the  ordinary  thoughtful 
Christian.  It  is  cogent  and  readable,  though,  at  times,  there  seem  to  be 
some  unnecessary  repetitions  and  occasional  doubtful  interpretations. 

Martin  F.  Hasting. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

JESUIT  THINKERS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

Edited  by  Gerard  Smith,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D. 

Marquette  University  Press,  Milwaukee,  1939,  pp.  xvii  -(-  234,  $3.00 

This  volume  comes  to  us  with  the  announcement  that  it  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  essays  presented  to  John  F.  McCormick  by  his  students  on 
the  occasion  of  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  It  contains: 
(1)  Suarez  and  the  Organization  of  Learning,  by  Clare  C.  Riedl, 
A.  M.;  (2)  Father  Dominic  Bouhours  and  Neo-Classical  Criticism, 
by  Victor  M.  Hamm,  Ph.  D.;  (3)  Molina  and  Human  Liberty,  by 
Anton  C.  Pegis,  Ph.  D.;  (4)  Leonard  Lessius,  by  Cecil  H.  Chamber- 
lain,  S.  J.,  A.  M.;  (5)  Juan  de  Mariana,  by  G.  Kasten  Tallmadge, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.;  (6)  Bellarmine  and  the  Dignity  of  Man,  by 
John  C.  Riedl,  Ph.  D. 

The  book  has  a  fourfold  interest  for  us.  We  are  interested  in  the 
man  who  deservedly  receives  this  fine  tribute  of  honor,  of  gratitude, 
and  of  affection.  We  are  interested  in  the  Editor,  who  is  obviously 
the  inspirer,  the  organizer,  and  the  director  of  the  whole  enterprize. 
We  are  interested  in  the  six  contributors  to  the  volume.  And  we 
are  interested  in  the  six  eminent  thinkers  who  are  the  subjects  of 
the  essays. 

Many  readers  will  not  know  Father  McCormick  as  Gerard  Smith 
knew  him — from  long  and  intimate  association.  His  enthusiastic 
recital  of  the  qualities  in  Father  McCormick  which  show  him  so 
eminently  worthy  of  the  honor  given  him  is  entirely  justified. 

The  reader  would  also  like  to  know  who  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
tribute,  given  on  the  sixty-fifth  birthday  of  Father  McCormick.  The 
reviewer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Father  Gerard  Smith  was 
the  conceiver,  the  originator,  organizer,  and  the  director  of  this 


laudable  undertaking.  No  one  has  a  better  knowledge  of  Father 
McCormick  and  his  disciples.  No  one  has  a  livelier  zeal  to  promote 
the  study  of  true  philosophy  among  the  laity  of  both  sexes. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  the  reader  to  have  a  more  intimate  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  six  individuals  whose  essays  are  here  pub¬ 
lished.  As  it  is  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  such  revelation  of 
their  personalities  and  abilities,  both  literary  and  philosophical,  as 
may  be  gleaned  from  their  published  writings. 

The  six  Jesuits  chosen  as  subjects  of  these  essays  are  indeed  eminent 
thinkers  of  the  Renaissance;  but  not  of  that  Renaissance  which  was 
the  revival  of  pagan  antiquity  with  its  many  accompanying  evils.  Not 
one  of  these  six  can  be  considered  as  an  originator,  a  cooperator  in, 
or  a  product  of  that  Renaissance.  They  did,  however,  belong  to  the 
renaissance  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  the  revival  of  pagan  antiquity  had  done  so  much  to  obscure, 
suppress,  and  banish  from  the  minds  of  men. 

The  essayists  deserve  our  thanks  and  congratulations  for  the  good 
beginning  they  have  made  in  acquiring  and  spreading  a  knowledge  of 
these  Jesuit  thinkers.  To  me,  a  long  time  teacher  of  Scholastic  phi¬ 
losophy,  these  thinkers  are  revered  friends  and  guides.  In  reading 
these  essays  I  felt  as  if  each  one  of  these  grand  old  friends  was  paying 
me  a  personal  visit — for  which  I  thank  the  makers  of  this  book. 

Michael  I.  Stritch. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

VISUAL  OUTLINE  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

J.  W.  Bentley 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  iv  -j-  138,  $0.73 

An  accurate  visual  outline  of  philosophy  would  be  a  useful  thing 
for  student  and  teacher  alike,  but  unfortunately  it  appears  that  in 
this  particular  attempt  at  such  an  outline  Dr.  Bentley  has  received  his 
information,  especially  that  concerning  Scholasticism,  from  secondary 
and  vitiated  sources.  We  do  not  read  far  before  we  find  the  state¬ 
ment:  “Christianity  would  have  been  impossible  had  Stoicism  not 
overcome  national  and  social  barriers”  (p.  24).  This  bold  prophecy 
is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  those  of  us  who  hold  that  the  futurables 
(what  would  have  been)  are  known  only  to  God,  and  who  find  it 
no  easy  task  to  prove  that  they  are  known  even  to  Him.  St.  Augustine 
would  probably  be  mildly  surprised  to  find  that  in  himself  “Catholic 
ideals  and  later  Protestant  convictions  meet”  (p.  31).  He  might 
ask  Dr.  Bentley  to  list  a  few  of  these  Protestant  convictions,  so  that 
he  could  see  more  explicitly  just  where  the  agreement  lies. 

The  eyebrows  of  the  Scholastic  reader  of  the  outline  are  raised 
in  puzzled  surprise  to  find  that  according  to  St.  Thomas  “philosophy 
could  not  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Deity  had  not  the  Deity  first 
revealed  himself  to  man  through  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity” 
(p.  41).  Had  Dr.  Bentley  glanced  over  only  the  first  article  of  the 
first  question  of  the  first  part  of  the  Summa  Theologica,  he  would 
have  found  that  “it  was  necessary  for  man’s  salvation  that  there 
should  be  a  knowledge  revealed  by  God,  besides  philosophical  science 
built  up  by  human  reason.  .  .  .  because  the  truth  about  God,  such  as 
reason  could  discover,  would  only  be  known  by  a  few,  and  that  after 
a  long  time,  and  with  the  admixture  of  many  errors.”  To  say  that 
philosophy  could  not  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  Deity  without 
previous  revelation  is  quite  different  from  saying  that  revelation  was 
necessary  “in  order  that  the  salvation  of  men  might  be  brought  about 
more  fitly  and  more  surely.”  A  few  moments  more  of  patient  read¬ 
ing  would  have  brought  Dr.  Bentley  to  the  second  article  of  the 
second  question  of  the  first  part  of  the  Summa,  where  he  would  find 
St.  Thomas  saying,  in  reply  to  the  first  objection,  that  “the  existence 
of  God  and  other  like  truths  about  God,  which  can  be  known  by 
natural  reason,  are  not  articles  of  faith,  but  are  preambles  to  the 
articles;  for  faith  presupposes  natural  knowledge.  .  .  .” 

The  outline,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  a  series  of  inaccuracies,  but 
the  number  of  false  statements  is  such  that  the  book  is  untrust¬ 
worthy  and  would  be  quite  misleading  in  the  hands  of  a  student  who 
did  not  know  his  matter  thoroughly  before  using  it.  We  can  praise 
the  author’s  attempt,  but  we  must  deplore  its  outcome. 

J.  W.  Naughton. 
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The  Idea  of  a  Catholic  University 

William  J.  McGucken 
Professor  of  Education,  St.  Louis  University 


THE  title  chosen  for  this  paper  challenges  comparison 
with  the  great  work  of  Cardinal  Newman,  the  foremost 
writer  on  education  in  modern  times.  Not  that  anything 
will  be  added  to  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  education 
which  he  expressed  so  well,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
bring  his  Idea,  based  on  the  spirituality  of  man,  into  focus 
with  the  changed  scene  of  the  contemporary  university. 
Since  Newman’s  day  the  schism  between  the  secularized 
university,  founded  as  it  is  upon  a  materialistic  philosophy, 
and  the  Catholic  university  has  grown  broader  and  deeper. 
While  it  is  true  that  they  have  many  details  of  curriculum 
and  method  in  common,  the  life  that  animates  them,  the 
idea  which  integrates  them  is  essentially  antagonistic. 

What  precisely  is  a  university?  what  is  its  purpose?  what 
should  it  strive  to  do  for  the  individual,  and  for  society  as 
a  whole?  In  the  totalitarian  state  the  answer  is  simplicity 
itself.  Higher  learning  consists  in  indoctrination  in  the 
ideology  accepted  by  the  state.  In  the  lands  ruled  by  dic¬ 
tators,  the  university  has  degenerated  into  an  organ  of 
propaganda,  at  least  in  the  fields  of  history,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  philosophy,  and  kindred  subjects.  In  this  country 
our  complacency  with  our  higher  system  of  education,  with 
our  great  chain  of  universities,  the  army  of  a  million  young 
men  and  women  on  our  university  campuses,  our  conviction 
that  since  our  American  system  of  higher  education  is  the 
biggest  in  the  world  it  is  therefore  the  best,  has  been  rudely 
disturbed  in  recent  years. 

Learned  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  his  The  Quality 
of  the  Educational  Process  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
brought  little  comfort  to  the  educational  chauvinist.  Flex- 
ner,  perhaps  unfairly,  in  his  Universities:  German,  Eng¬ 
lish,  American  pitilessly  flayed  the  shoddiness  of  the  stuff 
masquerading  as  research  at  our  American  universities. 
Albert  Jay  Nock  in  The  Theory  of  Education  in  the  United 
States  maintains  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  serious  higher 
education  in  America;  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  dull 
mediocrity  and  a  general  crippling  of  intelligence.  No 
more  caustic  comment  on  the  utilitarian  and  sentimental 
philosophy  that  underlies  much  of  American  higher  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  found  than  its  indictment  by  Irving  Babbitt  of 
Harvard  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Of  late,  Foerster  of 
Iowa  and  Hutchins  of  Chicago  have  joined  in  the  campaign 
against  the  anti-intellectual  trend  of  the  American  univer¬ 
sity.  Unless  we  abandon  our  present  naturalistic  outlook, 
Norman  Foerster  contends,  and  develop  a  humanistic  point 
of  view,  the  confusion  and  bewilderment  that  characterize 
American  higher  education  will  continue.  And  in  his  revo¬ 
lutionary  attack  on  the  utilitarian,  anti-intellectual  elements 
in  the  American  university,  Dr.  Hutchins  maintains  there 


is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  but  triviality,  mediocrity,  and 
chaos.  He  proposes  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  with  metaphysics  as  the  principle  of  order,  rele¬ 
gating  to  the  outer  darkness  all  the  technical  phases  of 
professional  education.  Only  thus,  he  holds,  may  we  get 
“order  in  the  higher  learning  by  removing  from  it  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  disorder  it  today,  and  these  are  vocationalism 
and  empiricism.  If  when  these  elements  are  removed  we 
pursue  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  in  the  light  of  some  prin¬ 
ciple  of  order,  such  as  metaphysics,  we  shall  have  a  rational 
plan  for  a  university.  We  shall  be  able  to  make  a  univer¬ 
sity  a  true  center  of  learning;  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it 
the  home  of  creative  thought.’’1 

Conflicting  Principles  of  Unity 

But  what  is  this  principle  of  order,  of  which  Dr.  Hutchins 
speaks,  to  be?  Historically  the  character  of  the  university  is 
determined  by  the  idea  of  knowledge  which  its  age  valued, 
by  the  type  of  man  it  purports  to  produce,  and  by  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  political,  and  religious  conditions  of  the 
nation  and  age  in  which  it  finds  itself.  The  oneness  of 
learning  which  in  an  earlier  day  united  all  the  universities 
irrespective  of  their  accidental  differences  no  longer  exists. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  theology  was  that  principle  of  unity. 
The  Reformation  shattered  the  common  theological  basis 
that  united  Christendom  and  the  universities  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  without  however  removing  theology  from  its  place  at 
the  summit  of  the  tower  of  learning.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  theology  was  dismissed  as  a  poor  slattern  by  the 
men  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  principle  of  unity,  where 
such  a  principle  existed,  now  became  philosophy,  not  in¬ 
deed  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  theology,  but  a  philosophy  that  was  contemptuous 
of  all  revealed  truth,  hostile  to  all  supernatural  values.  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  philosophy  gave  way  to  naturalism 
and  the  experimental  method  became  the  ruling  spirit  in 
the  secular  university.  The  scientific  method  is  the  sole 
possession  that  is  common  to  all  modern  universities. 

Science,  however,  and  the  scientific  method — excellent 
though  they  are  in  their  proper  sphere — alone  can  never 
help  the  university  to  fulfill  its  function  as  interpreter  and 
guardian  of  values.  It  is  because  of  this  that  confusion  has 
overtaken  the  modern  university.  It  has  failed  properly  to 
guard  and  hand  on  the  heritage  entrusted  to  it.  Prag¬ 
matism  has  ruled  the  university  and  in  the  mad  scramble 
to  turn  out  statisticians,  business  men,  social  workers,  lab- 


1  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  The  Higher  Learning  in  America 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1936),  p.  117. 
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oratory  technicians — all  excellent  professions — the  univer¬ 
sity  has  forgotten  that  its  duty  is  to  educate. 

Idea  of  a  Catholic  University 

The  precise  function  of  the  Catholic  university  was 
defined  in  imperishable  prose  in  Cardinal  Newman’s  ser¬ 
mon  on  "The  Intellect,  the  Instrument  of  Religious  Train¬ 
ing.”2  All  of  it  deserves  careful  reading  in  the  light  of  the 
present  confusion. 

Here  then  I  conceive  is  the  object  ....  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
setting  up  universities;  it  is  to  reunite  things  which  were  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  joined  together  by  God,  and  have  been  put  asunder  by  man. 
Some  persons  will  say  that  I  am  thinking  of  confining,  distorting,  and 
stunting  the  growth  of  the  intellect  by  ecclesiastical  supervision.  I 
have  no  such  thought.  Nor  have  I  any  thought  of  compromise,  as  if 
religion  must  give  up  something  and  science  something.  I  wish  the 
intellect  to  range  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  religion  to  enjoy  an 
equal  freedom;  but  what  I  am  stipulating  for  is  that  they  should  be 
found  in  one  and  the  same  place,  and  exemplified  in  the  same  persons. 

The  Catholic  university  should  be  singularly  free  from 
prejudice,  although  it  may  be  granted  that  it  is  not  always 
so.  Catholic  and  secular  educators  alike  may  be  swayed 
by  passion,  emotion,  prejudice,  propaganda.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  as  well  as  the  secular  university  welcomes  research 
and  scientific  investigation;  the  only  thing  it  has  to  fear  is 
prejudice.  A  secular  professor  trained  in  naturalism  may 
enter  upon  his  research  with  certain  definite  prejudices. 
For  example,  here  is  a  professor  of  psychology  who  is 
sure  there  is  no  spiritual  soul,  although  he  has  no  evidence 
for  that  conviction.  His  research  is  conditioned  by  blind, 
irrational  prejudice.  The  Catholic  professor,  trained  in 
metaphysics,  enters  his  laboratory  with  no  such  bias.  For 
the  materialist,  the  soul,  immortality,  spirituality,  God,  are 
anachronisms.  For  the  Catholic  scientist  they  are  ever 
present  realities.  Do  these  facts  hamper  the  research  of 
the  Catholic  scientist  or  historian  or  philosopher?  On  the 
contrary,  the  Catholic  scholar  applauds  every  scientific 
discovery  wherever  found.  The  experimental  naturalist 
too  often  fears  the  truth,  seems  dominated  by  theophobia. 
If  the  Catholic  is  dogmatic — and  some  Catholics  are  dog¬ 
matic — so  too  is  the  materialist  with  his  absurd  dogma 
denying  the  existence  of  all  dogma,  refusing  even  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  spiritual. 

Ideals 

The  Catholic  university,  as  all  universities,  is  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth;  has  an  obligation  to  further  and 
deepen  the  intellectual  life  of  its  students,  to  raise  the  cul¬ 
tural  standards  in  the  community  and  region  wherein  it  is 
situated.  This  it  will  do  if  it  holds  fast  to  the  ideals  that 
should  be  common  to  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
every  age.  These  ideals  are: 

1.  The  ideal  of  conservation.  The  university  must  hold 
fast  to  its  primary  function— the  imparting  of  wisdom  and 
the  discovery  of  truth.  Conservation  and  conservative  are 
terms  closely  allied.  The  university  should  be  conserva¬ 
tive  in  the  etymological  sense;  it  is  the  guardian  of  the 
culture  of  the  intellectual  world.  While  in  no  wise  un¬ 
friendly  to  new  discoveries,  it  should  be  unwilling  to  pick 

2  Henry  Cardinal  Newman,  Sermons  Preached  on  Various  Occa¬ 
sions  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) 


up  its  academic  robes  and  run  pell-mell  after  every  peda¬ 
gogical  pied  piper  that  pipes  in  the  market-place.  It  is 
not  progress  for  the  university,  even  in  a  democracy,  to 
lower  its  drawbridge  for  the  howling  mobs  clamoring  for 
admittance  under  the  leadership  of  the  apostles  of  service. 

2.  The  ideal  of  values.  The  university  must  have  a 
standard  of  values.  The  rejection  of  values  has  been  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  modern  university.  If  there  be  no 
standards,  if  there  be  no  values,  then  indeed  we  must 
accept  the  gospel  of  despair.  Material  things  have  values 
— bread  and  circuses,  pennies  and  footballs,  jobs  and 
games;  these  have  their  meaning  in  life,  but  surely  they 
are  not  the  primary  concern  of  the  university.  The  uni¬ 
versity  deals  with  things  of  the  mind;  education  is  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  process  which  has  to  do  with  the 
opening  of  the  windows  of  the  human  mind,  the  enrich¬ 
ment  and  ennobling  of  the  human  soul.  Therefore,  the 
university  must  place  humane  values,  spiritual  values 
above  material  values;  training  of  men  in  thinking  is  of 
more  importance  than  training  in  techniques. 

For  the  Catholic  university  there  is  another  grade  in 
the  hierarchy  of  values.  Above  the  material,  above  the 
spiritual,  there  exist  supernatural  values,  values  known 
only  through  Revelation.  The  Catholic  university  from 
its  coign  of  vantage  in  the  Church  of  Christ  has  a  view 
not  merely  of  the  world  but  of  the  superworld  as  well; 
not  only  of  the  facts  in  the  natural  order  but  of  those  in 
the  supernatural  order  also,  those  facts  that  give  meaning 
and  coherence  to  the  whole  of  life.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  it  is  the  province  primarily  of  the  faculty  of  theology 
to  impart  knowledge  of  the  supernatural,  to  investigate 
and  promote  research  on  revealed  truth,  nevertheless,  in 
a  Catholic  university  there  should  always  be  on  the  part 
of  all  the  faculties  an  awareness  of  these  supernatural 
facts  and  values. 

3.  The  ideal  of  dynamism.  A  university  that  is  a  static 
institution  is  bound  to  decay.  It  must  give  evidence  that  a 
life-giving  principle  is  at  work.  This  will  be  shown  in  the 
sons  it  sends  forth  into  the  world,  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  generation,  to  whom  the  university  has  handed  on  its 
burning  torch  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  The  university 
itself  must  promote  the  quest  for  truth,  advancing  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  by  its  research,  its  experimenta¬ 
tion.  The  university  is  not  a  fortress,  not  a  mere  treasure- 
house  of  knowledge;  it  is  in  a  very  real  sense  an  army  in 
battle  array  capturing  now  this  outpost,  now  that,  from 
the  enemy.  Ignorance,  while  breaking  new  paths  into 
unexplored  fields.  A  university  that  simply  hands  on  its 
knowledge  and  does  not  set  its  students  aflame  with 
enthusiasm  to  spread  that  knowledge  has  signally  failed 
in  its  mission.  It  is  thus  that  the  university  fulfills  a 
genuine  social  purpose  and  raises  the  cultural  standard 
of  its  age. 

Principle  of  Unity 

Since  the  Napoleonic  era  the  principle  of  integration 
has  scarcely  existed  in  the  university.  It  is  this  lack  of 
integration  that  Hutchins  and  Foerster  particularly 

[Continued  on  p.  49] 
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Philosophy  of  Beauty  in  St.  Augustine 

James  W.  Naughton 
St.  Louis  University 


TODAY  the  word  beauty  is  used  in  such  a  multiplicity 
of  senses  that  even  among  artists  and  art  critics  its 
definition  is  hazy  and  confused.  However,  since  it  is  as 
transcendental  as  the  one,  the  true,  and  the  good,  its  defi¬ 
nition  lies  within  the  field  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
philosopher  defines  it  in  accordance  with  the  particular 
philosophy  or  pseudo-philosophy  that  he  professes  to 
teach.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  projected  dialectic  of  the 
Hegelian  school,  beauty  is  nothing  more  than  the  sensuous 
presentation  of  the  Idea,  and  art  addresses  itself  not  to 
the  intellect,  but  to  the  sensibility  and  imagination  of  the 
individual.1  In  Benedetto  Croce’s  Philosophy  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  based  on  a  revision  of  the  dialectic  of 
Hegel,  art,  intuition,  expression,  feeling,  image,  phantasy, 
and  beauty  are  all  mere  synonyms.2  Evidently  there  is 
need  for  an  exact  definition  of  beauty;  what  it  is  in  the 
world  of  actual  reality,  what  are  its  constituent  notes, 
what  are  its  causes,  how  it  is  perceived  by  a  rational  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  what  part  it  plays  in  the  realm  of  art. 

In  its  objective  aspect,  beauty  is  a  note  of  the  thing 
itself,  perfect  in  its  own  kind,  insofar  as  it  is  one,  true, 
and  good.  Beauty  is  truth  that  is  known  and  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  intellect,  and  loved  by  the  will  as  the  good 
of  the  intellect.  Formally,  beauty  is  a  note  or  perfection 
which  is  rationally  distinct  from  the  being  of  the  object. 
It  is  the  admirability,  the  relation  to  the  contemplating 
intellect,  by  reason  of  which  he  who  contemplates  it  is 
delighted.  Finally,  in  its  subjective  aspect,  beauty  is  that 
which  draws  and  unites  us  to  the  object  we  perceive  and 
love.3  It  is  the  expression  of  the  beautiful  existing  in  the 
rational  soul.  Within  these  three  divisions  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  beautiful  might  be  discussed,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately,  due  to  the  necessary  brevity  in  a  paper  of  this 
kind,  we  will  restrict  ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  the  first 
division,  beauty  in  its  objective  aspect,  or  beauty  as  it  is 
in  the  object  itself,  antecedent  to  any  active  contempla¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  subject. 

Intrinsic  Nature 

In  view  of  the  frequent  misinterpretation  of  the  phrase 
of  St.  Thomas  that  beauty  is  that  which,  when  seen, 
pleases,4  it  is  important  to  ask  the  question:  is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  order  of  actual  reality  which  is  beautiful,  or 
do  we  merely  say  that  a  thing  is  beautiful  because  it 
pleases  us?  If  we  answer  that  a  thing  is  beautiful  merely 
because  it  pleases,  it  is  evident  that  beauty  is  completely 
subjective,  that  it  exists  only  as  long  as  the  subject  is 
beholding  the  object  that  is  said  to  be  beautiful.  St. 

1  See  Israel  Knox,  The  Aesthetic  Theories  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and 
Schopenhauer  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1936),  pp. 
82,  83. 

2  See  Benedetto  Croce,  Breviario  di  Estetica,  Guiseppe  Laterza 
(Bari,  1920),  p.  13. 

3  Confessiones  IV.  XIII.  20. 

*S.T.  I.  5.  4  ad  1. 


Augustine  denies  this  subjectivity  by  saying  that  things 
please  because  they  are  beautiful,  not  vice  versa.5 6  There 
is  beauty  in  the  object  itself,  prior  to  and  independent  of 
any  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  thinking  subject. 
This  objective  beauty  is  in  the  nature  of  the  object,  which 
is  perfect  in  its  own  kind  and  contains  the  transcendental 
perfections  of  unity,  truth,  and  goodness. 

A  being  is  true  because  it  has  a  relation  to  an  intellect. 
For  St.  Augustine,  even  the  beauty  of  sensible  things  is 
perceived  intellectually  and  not  merely  by  the  senses. 
Aesthetic  contemplation,  by  which  beauty  is  perceived,  is 
not  an  affair  of  the  senses  or  the  emotions  alone,  but  is 
essentially  the  delightful  contemplation  of  the  intellect.0 
Truth,  moreover,  is  an  ontological  element  in  all  things. 
Everything  exists  only  insofar  as  it  is  true,  and  that 
which  is  not  true  in  some  degree,  cannot  exist.7  In  the 
beautiful  object,  therefore,  truth  is  a  fundamental  and 
necessary  element,  both  for  the  perception  and  for  the 
objective  existence  of  beauty. 

Just  as  transcendental  as  truth  is  the  note  of  goodness 
in  the  order  of  actuality.  Wherever  there  is  found  reality, 
wherever  there  is  found  an  existing  object,  insofar  as  it  is, 
it  is  good,  though  there  are  varying  degrees  of  goodness, 
just  as  there  are  degrees  of  truth  and  unity  and  beauty 
itself.  For  St.  Augustine,  the  bringing  forth  of  knowledge 
by  the  mind  is  preceded  by  some  desire,  and  this  desire 
becomes  the  love  of  the  object  known.8  In  other  words, 
the  beautiful  object  is  loved  for  its  goodness,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  for  its  goodness  as  the  formal  object  of  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  intellect.  The  will  finds  rest  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  contemplation  of  the  thing  in  itself,  moved  by 
no  further  motive  of  utility.9  The  beautiful  is  thus  in 
some  way  an  end  in  itself,  the  good  and  the  perfecting 
object  of  the  intellect  which  contemplates  it.  If  the  re¬ 
quired  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  is  true,  the  beauty,  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  intellect  and  contemplated  through  wisdom, 
the  highest  activity  of  the  speculative  intellect,  may  flow 
over  into  the  practical  intellect,  and  a  work  of  art  may 
subsequently  be  produced.  But  in  pure  aesthetic  con¬ 
templation  no  further  end  is  intended. 

It  follows  logically  that  if  a  thing  is  to  be  known  and 
consequently  loved,  the  intellect  must  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  all  other  things,  and  must  know  it  as  a 
whole  or  a  one  in  itself.  But  even  more  fundamental  than 
this,  things  exist,  things  have  their  being  only  insofar  as 
they  are  one.10  Where  there  is  composition,  as  there  must 
be  in  all  finite  things — for  God  alone  is  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete  unity — there  can  still  be  some  degree  of  unity, 

5  De  Vera  Religione  32. 

6  De  Ordine  II.  12.  35. 

7  De  Jmmortalitate  Animae  XII.  19. 

8  De  Trinitate  IX.  XII.  18. 

9  De  Vera  Religione  32. 

10  De  Moribus  Manichaeorum  II.  VI.  8. 
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caused  by  the  harmony  of  the  parts;  but  nothing  can  exist 
if  it  is  totally  deprived  of  unity.  Unity  in  the  beautiful 
object  involves  a  distinction  between  the  beautiful  and 
the  apt,  which  is  a  sort  of  relative  beauty.* 11  The  apt  is 
pleasing  to  us  not  because  of  itself,  but  because  of  its 
fitness  in  relation  to  something  else,  and  as  such  is  not  the 
formal  object  of  aesthetic  contemplation. 

Properties 

Corresponding  to  each  of  these  three  transcendental 
elements  in  the  beautiful  object,  namely  the  one,  the  true, 
and  the  good,  are  three  properties  of  the  beautiful,  which 
St.  Thomas  denotes  as  integrity,  proportion,  and  clarity.12 
All  three  are  implicitly  contained  in  St.  Augustine’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  beautiful  as  the  splendor  of  order.  In  his 
definition  of  sensible  beauty  as  the  harmony  of  parts  to¬ 
gether  with  a  certain  agreeableness  ( suavitas )  of  color,13 
St.  Augustine  means  by  agreeableness  what  St.  Thomas 
meant  by  clarity,  and  in  one  passage  refers  to  the  suavitas 
as  claritasM  This  clarity  is  the  shining  out,  as  it  were, 
of  the  truth,  goodness,  and  unity  of  the  object,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  the  will  is  attracted  to  the  object  as  the  good 
of  the  intellect.  Proportion  and  integrity  are  both  found 
wherever  there  is  order  or  harmony  of  parts,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  St.  Augustine’s  definition  we  discern  all  three  of 
the  properties  of  the  beautiful  as  laid  down  by  St.  Thomas. 

If  such  is  beauty  in  the  objective  world,  it  must  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  absolutely  everything  that  exists  is  beautiful. 
Everything  that  is,  has  some  unity,  some  truth,  and  some 
goodness,  and  as  such  it  is  beautiful,  for  the  will  can  desire 
it  as  the  formal  and  perfecting  object  of  the  intellect.  Beauty 
depends  on  form,  on  order,  on  similitude  and  proportion, 
and  these  perfections  are  found  in  every  existing  thing.15 
The  size  of  the  object  makes  no  difference:  even  the 
tiniest  of  things  is  endowed  with  some  beauty.  Not  only 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  not  only  angels  and  men,  but 
also  the  smallest  and  most  contemptible  of  creatures,  the 
worm  boring  in  the  earth,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  the  petal 
of  a  flower,  or  the  leaf  of  a  tree — all  are  beautiful.16  Nor 
does  it  matter  how  transient  a  being  may  be;  however 
short  is  the  span  of  time  assigned  to  it  for  existence,  as 
long  as  it  exists  it  is  beautiful.17  Another  reason  why 
everything  must  be  beautiful  is  the  fact  that  all  things  are 
a  reflexion  of  the  perfection  of  God.  God  is  Beauty  It¬ 
self,  and  everything  that  is,  is  an  imitation  of  His 
Beauty.18  It  follows  that  since  this  imitation  of  the  divine 
perfection  is  less  perfect  in  creatures  of  a  lower  than  in 
those  of  a  higher  order,  there  are  grades  of  beauty,  and 
in  each  particular  grade  there  can  be  differing  degrees 
of  beauty,  according  as  the  individuals  in  that  grade  con¬ 
tain  or  do  not  contain  all  the  perfections  required  by  their 
particular  nature.  But  that  a  thing  be  absolutely  ugly  to 

11  Confessiones  IV.  VIII.  20. 

12  S.  T.  I.  39.  8c. 

13  De  Civitate  Dei  XXII.  XIX. 

11  Ibid. 

13  De  Vera  Religione  I.  XLI.  77. 

16  De  Civitate  Dei  V.  XI. 

11  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram  III.  16. 

18  De  Ordine  I.  VIII.  26. 
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the  complete  exclusion  of  any  beauty  whatsoever,  is  an 
impossibility.19  Ugliness,  whether  it  be  physical  as  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  a  due  perfection,  or  moral  as  the 
result  of  sin,  is  not  positive,  but  negative:  it  is  a  privation, 
the  lack  of  a  perfection  required  by  some  particular 
nature.  A  thing  is  not  beautiful  when  it  has  not  the  meas¬ 
ure,  the  form,  and  the  order  it  ought  to  have.20  When 
we  consider  a  certain  object,  not  as  the  subject  of  such  a 
privation  or  defect,  but  in  as  far  as  it  is  being ,  having 
unity,  truth,  and  goodness,  we  find  that  it  must  be  beau¬ 
tiful  in  some  degree. 

Supreme  Beauty 

Beauty,  therefore,  as  it  is  found  in  God,  is  reflected 
down  through  the  immense  range  of  being  in  every  exist¬ 
ing  particle  of  the  universe,  just  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
reflected  and  sparkle  from  the  tiniest  drops  of  the  early 
morning  dew.  God  is  the  exemplar  and  source  of  all 
beauty,21  for  He  is  not  beautiful  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  but  rather  Beauty  Itself.22  Beauty  is,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  truth  known  and  contemplated  and 
loved  as  the  good  of  the  intellect.  In  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
the  Father,  contemplating  His  own  divine  Essence  which 
is  infinitely  cognoscible,  speaks  the  Word.  So  it  is  with 
us,  says  St.  Augustine,  for  “we  have  true  knowledge  of 
things  ....  as  it  were  a  word  within  us,  and  by  speaking 
we  beget  it  from  within;  nor  by  being  born  does  it  depart 
from  us.”23  God  is  absolutely  simple,  having  no  com¬ 
position  whatsoever.  For  Him,  to  be  is  to  understand. 
And  understanding  His  own  essence,  He  begets  the  intel¬ 
lectual  Image  of  Himself,  which,  being  perfect  and  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge,  is  absolutely  equal  to  Himself,  “where 
there  is  at  once  great  fitness,  and  prime  equality,  and 
prime  likeness,  differing  in  nothing,  and  unequal  in  no 
respect,  and  in  no  part  unlike,  but  answering  exactly  to 
Him  Whose  Image  it  is.”24  St.  Augustine  distinguishes 
three  kinds  of  words  which  even  we,  created  beings, 
possess: 

For  those  are  called  words  in  one  way  which  occupy  spaces  of  time 
by  their  syllables,  whether  they  are  pronounced  or  only  thought;  and 
in  another  way  all  that  is  known  is  called  a  word  imprinted  on  the 
mind,  even  though  we  dislike  the  thing  itself;  and  in  another  way  still, 
when  we  like  that  which  is  conceived  in  the  mind.25 
This  third  kind  of  word,  namely  knowledge  together  with 
love,  is  to  be  understood  when  discussing  the  Word  of 
God.  For  the  Father,  knowing  His  Word,  loves  It  and  is 
loved  by  It  with  an  infinite  mutual  love,  which  terminates 
in  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.26  The  Second  Person, 
the  Word,  is  the  term  of  contemplation  of  the  Father,  is 
perfectly  equal  to  the  Father,  and  is  therefore  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  Truth,  loved  for  Itself,  with  such  a  great 
love  that  the  love  constitutes  a  Third  Person.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  is  Beauty  Itself,  perfect  truth  and  goodness  loved  as 
the  good  of  the  infinite  Intellect.  Though  God  is  one  and 

19  De  Musica  VI.  XVII.  56. 

20  De  Natura  Boni  23. 

21  In  Ioannis  Evangelium  I.  13. 

22  Confessiones  IV.  XVI.  28,  29. 

23  De  Trinitate  IX.  VII.  12. 

24  Ibid.  VI.  X.  11. 

25  Ibid.  IX.  X.  15. 

26/tid.  VI.  X.  11. 
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absolutely  simple,  beauty  is  attributed  rather  to  the  Son 
than  to  the  other  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  because  the  Son 
or  the  Word  is  God  as  known  and  loved  perfectly,  and 
because  there  is  such  a  great  similitude  and  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  Image  and  the  Father.27 

All  beings  that  are,  have  been  fashioned  after  this 
Word  of  God.  All  things,  not  only  those  which  now 
exist  in  the  universe,  but  also  everything  that  has  existed 
in  the  past  or  will  ever  exist  in  the  future  are  there  in  the 
Divine  Word,  which  is  the  pattern  of  all  creation.28  In 
the  divine  mind  are  the  immutable  eternal  forms,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  all  things  are  made.  Their  beauty  is  not 
limited  by  time  or  space,  and  all  things  are  beautiful  in¬ 
sofar  as  they  participate  in  these  immutable  forms.  They 
are  not  Ideas  existing  in  a  world  apart,  as  Plato  would 
have  them,  but  they  exist  in  the  mind  of  God  Himself.29 
These  forms,  which  themselves  were  not  formed  but  are 
from  eternity,  are  at  the  peak  of  spiritual  beauty. 

Incorporeal  Beauty 

Among  created  things,  the  rational  soul  is  the  most 
beautiful.  Its  beauty  is  greater  than  that  of  the  body, 
because  beauty  in  the  soul  is  true,  unlimited  by  time  or 
space.30  Here  in  the  soul  is  a  resplendent  image  of  God. 
Just  as  God  knows  and  loves  Himself,  and  finds  infinite 
eternal  joy  in  that  love,  so  the  soul  can  know  and  love 
Him  and  find  in  Him  everlasting  happiness.  The  other 
creatures,  irrational  and  inanimate,  are,  as  it  were,  the 
footprints  of  God,  but  the  soul  is  made  to  His  very 
image  and  likeness,31  and  in  this  prerogative  it  far  sur¬ 
passes  any  material  thing  in  reflecting  the  beauty  of  Him 
Who  is  Beauty  Itself. 

In  the  soul  are  virtues,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
which  in  their  beauty  are  above  mere  sensible  beauty. 
For  example,  wisdom  is  defined  by  St.  Augustine  as  con¬ 
templative  knowledge.32  True  wisdom  is  nothing  else 
than  truth  in  which  is  discerned  and  loved  the  highest 
good.33  It  is  available  to  all;  no  matter  how  many  seek  to 
enjoy  it,  it  is  not  diminished.  It  is  perceived  not  by  the 
senses,  but  by  the  intellect.  It  is  not  troubled  by  time  or 
space,  nor  can  it  be  hidden  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.31 
In  this  wisdom,  which  is  the  highest  activity  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  intellect,  man  finds  his  greatest  happiness,35  and 
all  men  possess  wisdom  only  by  participation  in  Supreme 
Wisdom,  which  is  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trin¬ 
ity,  for  there  preeminently  is  the  highest  truth  known  and 
loved  for  itself.36  Justice  or  righteousness,  too,  is  another 
kind  of  spiritual  beauty.37  Its  function  is  to  keep  right 
order  among  things,  to  give  each  thing  its  proper  place, 

27  ibid.  VI.  X.  11. 

28  Ibid.  IV.  II.  4. 

29  De  Diversis  Quaestionibus  LXXXIII.  XLIV.  2. 

30  Ibid.,  and  Epistolarum  Classis  I.  III.  4. 

31  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram,  Liber  Imperfectus  XVI.  59. 

32  De  Trinitate  XV.  X.  17. 

33  De  Libero  Arbitrio  II.  IX.  26. 

^Ibid.  II.  XIV.  38. 

33  Ibid.  II.  XIII. 


subordinating  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  Thus  the  just 
man  subjects  his  soul  to  God,  his  body  to  his  soul,  keep¬ 
ing  throughout,  the  right  order  ordained  by  God.38  If 
justice  has  no  beauty,  asks  St.  Augustine,  how  is  it  that 
we  love  an  old  man?  Certainly  there  is  nothing  lovable 
in  his  bent  body,  his  gray  hair,  and  his  squeaky  voice. 
We  love  him  because  he  is  just,  and  we  can  see  this 
beauty  in  him  only  with  the  eye  of  the  mind.39  A  man 
is  beautiful  through  justice  if  he  uses  creatures  as  they 
ought  to  be  used,  as  a  means  to  his  final  end,  if  he  loves 
his  neighbor  and  shares  with  him  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  goods,  and  if  he  is  willing  even  to  die  rather  than 
to  deny  or  offend  the  God  Who  made  him.40  “For 
righteousness  is  in  some  sort  the  beauty  of  the  mind,  by 
which  men  are  beautiful,  very  many  too  who  are  mis¬ 
shapen  and  deformed  in  body;  and  as  the  mind  is  not 
seen  with  the  eyes,  so  neither  is  its  beauty.”41 

Sensible  Beauty 

The  realm  of  sensible  beauty,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
conditioned  by  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  and  is 
subordinate  to  incorporeal  beauty.  St.  Augustine  defines 
sensible  beauty,  as  we  have  seen,  as  the  harmony  of  parts 
together  with  a  certain  agreeableness  of  color.42  This 
definition  includes  the  properties  of  integrity,  clarity,  and 
proportion,  which  correspond  to  unity,  goodness,  and 
truth,  the  transcendental  perfections  of  all  things.  The 
works  of  St.  Augustine  are  teeming  with  the  praises  of 
the  universe,  the  handiwork  of  God,  both  the  complete 
whole  in  which  unity  and  order  and  proportion  prevail, 
and  each  individual  thing  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
whole.  But  corporeal  beauty,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
inferior  to  spiritual  beauty,  and  all  beauty  found  in  crea¬ 
tures,  both  spiritual  and  corporeal,  should  not  be  loved 
ultimately  and  finally  for  itself  alone,  but  should  lead  the 
soul  to  a  knowledge  and  love  of  Beauty  Itself,  from  which 
it  came.43  St.  Augustine  tells  of  the  beauty  of  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  and  the  sea;  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars;  the 
shaded  woods,  the  colors  and  sweet  odors  of  the  flowers, 
the  diversity  of  the  multicolored  birds,  the  variety  in  the 
whole  of  the  animal  kingdom,  where  even  the  smallest 
beings,  such  as  the  ant  and  the  bee,  call  forth  greater 
admiration  from  us  than  do  the  huge  bodies  of  the  whales; 
the  grand  spectacle  of  the  sea  itself,  when  it  changes,  as 
it  were,  its  garment  of  many-shaded  green  for  a  purple, 
and  then  again  for  a  blue.44 

Even  as  in  each  individual  thing  there  is  beauty,  so  also 
in  the  whole  there  is  wonderful  subordination  and  propor¬ 
tion  and  order,  so  that  every  existing  thing,  no  matter  how 
tenuous  is  its  being,  contributes  its  share  to  the  immense 

36  In  Ioannis  Evangelium  I.  16. 

37  Enarratio  in  Psalmum  XLIV.  3. 

38  De  Civitate  Dei  XIX.  XIV. 

39  Enarratio  in  Psalmum  LXIV.  8. 

40  Ibid. 

41  De  Trinitate  VIII.  VI.  9. 

42  De  Civitate  Dei  XIX.  IV. 

43  Ibid.  XV.  XII. 

44  Ibid.  XXII.  XXIV. 
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beauty  of  the  whole.  The  regular  courses  followed  by  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  days  and 
months  and  years,  all  tempered  by  the  laws  of  equality 
and  unity  and  order,  constitute  by  their  measured  succes¬ 
sion  the  beat,  as  it  were,  of  the  beautiful  song  of  the 
universe.43 

Among  the  beautiful  objects  of  the  sensible  world,  the 
body  of  man  holds  the  first  place.  Its  parts  have  such  a 
proportioned  harmony  among  themselves,  and  all  are  so 
ordered  as  to  make  the  whole  a  thing  of  beauty,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  made  more  for  utility 
than  for  beauty.40  For  example,  remove  from  a  man  such 
a  simple  thing  as  a  single  eyebrow,  which  is  not  much  in 
itself,  and  you  have  destroyed  much  of  his  beauty,  since 
bodily  beauty  does  not  depend  on  size,  but  on  the  equality 
and  proportion  of  the  parts  in  the  whole.47  Just  as  each 
part  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  so  the  part  in 
turn  is  more  beautiful  because  it  is  in  the  whole.  An  eye 
is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  were  we  to  see  it  separated  from 
the  body,  we  certainly  would  deny  that  it  is  as  beautiful 
as  when  it  has  its  place  in  the  whole  bodily  structure.48 

Purpose  of  Beauty 

Since  Beauty  is  found  everywhere  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  since  it  is  only  that  which  is  in  some  way 
beautiful  that  we  love,  it  might  be  profitable  to  hear  from 
St.  Augustine  just  what  is  the  purjqose  of  beauty  in  nature 
and  in  art.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  beautiful  is 
in  some  way  an  end  in  itself.  In  it,  he  who  contemplates 
finds  a  certain  rest  or  quies.  But  St.  Augustine  is  insistent 
in  repeating  that  although  the  beautiful  must  have  in  itself 
this  note  of  finality,  it  is  not  and  must  not  be  the  ultimate 
end  of  man.  He  says  that  if  bodies  please  us,  we  must 
praise  in  them  their  Creator,  and  turn  our  love  to  the 
Great  Artifex  Who  made  them,  lest  we  ourselves  be 
displeasing  in  the  very  things  that  are  pleasing  to  us.49 

It  is  not,  however,  the  love  of  beauty,  but  the  love  of 
inferior  beauty  that  pollutes  the  soul,  and  if  such  pollution 
takes  place,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  object  which  is  loved, 
but  rather  the  fault  of  the  one  who  so  destroys  the  order 

43  De  Musica  VI.  XI.  29. 

43  De  Civitate  Dei  XXII.  XXIV. 

44  Ibid.  XI.  XXII. 

48  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram  III.  24.  37. 


established  by  God  that  he  prefers  the  creature  to  the 
Creator.30  For  just  as  the  weight  of  a  body  determines 
to  some  extent  its  place  of  repose  and  its  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  things,  so  love  is  the  weight  of  the  soul,  and 
love  of  things  with  proper  subordination  keeps  the  soul 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  universal  order  established  by 
God.31  So  also,  just  as  the  beauty  of  nature,  created  by 
God,  must  lead  us  back  to  Him,  in  like  manner  the  art  of 
man  of  whatever  kind,  should  lead  both  the  artist  and 
those  who  look  upon  his  art  back  to  God.  Beholding  a 
work  of  art  we  should  not  remain  ultimately  and  finally 
outside  ourselves,  forgetting  Him  from  Whom  all  art  and 
all  beauty  have  their  source.32 

An  artist,  in  fact,  if  he  is  truly  an  artist,  imitates  in  his 
work  the  divine  work  of  creation  which  God,  the  Great 
Artist  has  produced.  For  all  of  this  universe— the  sun, 
the  stars,  the  moon,  the  rivers  and  seas  and  mountains, 
and  above  all,  the  men  who  inhabit  this  earth,  are  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  The  artist  must  first  of  all  conceive  in 
his  mind  the  statue  or  the  symphony  or  the  cathedral  or 
the  picture  which  he  intends  to  produce,  and  this  concept 
may  be  called  a  word  within  him.  Then,  by  means  of 
stone  or  sound  or  color,  he  manifests  his  word  in  sensible 
form,  and  produces  a  thing  of  beauty,  just  as  God  has 
manifested  His  own  Divine  Word  in  the  beauty  of  the 
universe. 

In  a  materialistic  age,  when  all  that  matters  is  material 
progress,  when  only  that  is  said  to  exist  which  we  can  feel 
or  see  or  hear,  and  when  emotions  and  feelings  are  the 
only  criterion  of  beauty  in  art  and  in  everything  else,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  back  to  fundamental  facts.  Beauty  is 
something  real  in  the  objective  world,  independent  of  any 
rushing  emotions  that  we  may  experience  in  contemplating 
it.  It  is  something  that  is  perceived  not  through  the  senses 
alone,  but  by  the  highest  activity  of  the  intellect.  In  its 
highest  form  it  is  found  in  the  suprasensible  world,  and 
its  source  and  exemplar  is  God  Himself,  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  Whose  beauty  consists  man’s  supreme  and  eternal 
happiness. 

49  Confessiones  IV.  XI.  18. 

39  De  Musica  VI.  XIV.  46. 

34  Ibid.  VI.  XI.  29. 

52  Confessiones  X.  XXXIV.  53. 


&eb.  Hubert  (Sruenber,  ££>.  5. 


The  Modern  Schoolman  is  grieved  to  announce  the 
decease  of  Reverend  Hubert  Gruender,  January  25,  1940, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Widely  known  through 
his  students  and  his  publications  in  the  fields  of  psychology 
and  music,  Father  Gruender  was  a  professor  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  at  St.  Louis  University  for  the  past  thirty-three  years. 
He  had  leaves  of  absence  at  Bonn  and  at  Rome,  and  was 
everywhere  known  as  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  move¬ 


ment  to  expound  Scholastic  psychology  in  terms  of  mod¬ 
ern  experimental  findings.  An  exacting  experimenter,  he 
became  an  authority  particularly  on  the  subject  of  color 
perception,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  dynamic  teacher 
and  a  formidable  controversialist.  His  many  friends  will 
mourn  his  demise,  but  will  be  grateful  for  the  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  cause  of  Scholastic  Philosophy. 
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What  it  Means  to  be  a  Person 

Malachy  J.  Donnelly 
St.  Mary’s  College ,  St.  Marys,  Kansas 


FOR  MOST  people  the  words  up'  and  ‘down’  repre¬ 
sent  ideas  that  are  definitely  different.  Philosophers, 
quibbling  as  they  sometimes  do,  may  tell  us  that  the  two 
words  mean  the  same  and  that  the  difference  comes 
merely  from  our  point  of  view.  But  suppose  an  English 
aviator,  flying  low  over  London,  should  try  to  gain  altitude 
by  going  down,  and  that  merely  because  some  master  had 
maintained  that  ‘up’  and  ‘down’  are  one — and  proved  it 
by  appealing  to  the  class-room  globe!  In  this  paper,  then, 
in  somewhat  similar  fashion,  we  shall  indicate  that  the 
confusion  and  identification  of  two  ideas,  those  of  Person 
and  Individual,  is  infinitely  more  disastrous  than  the 
absurdity  mentioned  above. 

Origin  of  the  Problem 

When  Socrates  began  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  the  Delphic  yvcoQi  aauxov,  he  inadvertently  became 
the  Father  of  Epistemology.  For  knowledge  of  self  meant 
an  intimate  study  of  the  self,  both  in  its  static  and  dynamic 
states,  in  a  word,  of  the  thinker  and  his  thought,  of  mind 
and  its  object.  And  it  was  from  this  criteriological  prob¬ 
lem  of  cognition  that  the  metaphysical  problem  of  the 
One  and  the  Many  devolved.  If  human  cognition  were 
to  have  any  meaning,  the  TtavTOC  pel  of  Heraclitus  had 
to  be  reconciled  somehow  with  the  'TT&vtcx  p.8V£l  of 
Parmenides,  change  be  made  friend  with  immutability  in 
the  field  of  reality. 

Accordingly,  it  was  to  found  the  problem  of  human 
knowledge  upon  a  sound  metaphysical  basis  that  Aristotle 
set  out  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  One  and  the  Many. 
In  the  course  of  his  scientific  investigation,  he  had  come  to 
know  that  the  object  of  this  thought  was  one  and  uni¬ 
versal,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  was  the 
concrete  counter-part  of  his  ideas  was  many  and  particular. 
He  further  knew  that  the  object  of  thought  must  be  the 
real' — for,  if  it  were  not  so,  reason  had  merely  mocked  his 
research.  But  the  one  and  universal  did  not  seem  to 
exist  outside  the  mind;  therefore,  it  seemed  forced  upon 
his  speculative  intellect,  at  least,  that  human  thought  had 
as  its  only  object  the  non-existent.  How  could  Aristotle 
show  that  the  one  and  universal  could  exist  in  the  many 
and  particular  plants,  animals,  and  men  that  formed  the 
very  core  of  his  environment? 

The  problem  of  individuation  was  on  its  way  towards 
solution.  For  a  thing  actually  existing  in  the  concrete, 
the  problem  was  not  so  difficult;  but,  for  the  process  of  the 
same  body’s  becoming,  there  lay  the  difficulty.  In 
Aristotelian  and  Thomistic  style,  one  could  say  that  the 
real  reason  why  a  corporeal  substance  is  concretely  one 
individual  thing,  is  because  it  is  this  existing  entity,  i.e., 
because  it  has  a  subsistence  peculiar  to  itself.  This  sub¬ 
sistence  is  such  because  it  is  the  act  of  this  particular 
essence,  of  this  particular  form,  and  of  this  particular 


matter.  The  form  is  this  particular  form  because  it  is  in 
this  particular  matter.  And  the  matter  is  such  because 
it  is  stamped  with  this  particular  quantity.  And  with  this 
solution,  the  Greeks  arrived  at  the  reason  for  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  being  what  it  is. 

Greek  and  Christian  Theories  of  Person 

One  could  go  on  with  Aristotelian  distinctions,  and  that 
indefinitely.  But  we  are  interested  primarily  in  the  concept 
of  Person.  Despite  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  Act  and  Potency 
so  closely  connected,  as  has  been  suggested,  with  the 
individual,  the  Greeks,  if  we  take  them  as  philosophers 
and  do  not  let  sentiment  over-ride  our  better  judgment, 
were  not  interested  in  the  individual  as  such.  For  Plato, 
what  counted  was  the  Idea.  Perfection  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  was  not  to  be  accredited  to  his  individuality, 
but  solely  to  the  individual’s  approximation  to  the  perfect 
form  of  the  Ideal.  Again,  while  Aristotle  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  things  he  could  see  and  touch,  he  was 
interested  in  the  individual  chiefly  in  so  far  as  it  secured 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species.1 

With  the  coming  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  stress  that  was  placed  upon  the  individual  man — < 
both  on  this  earth  and  in  eternity— it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  pagan  doctrine  of  the  individual  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  Christian  concept  of  the  Person.  Boethius 
was  the  first  to  achieve  this.  And  it  was  his  clear  defini¬ 
tion  of  Person  that  did  not  a  little  in  clearing  up  the 
difficulties  that  Eutyches  and  Nestorius  had  caused  the 
Christian  philosopher.  “Nestorius,”  Boethius  says, 
“affirmed  that  in  Christ,  Person  was  twofold,  being  led 
astray  by  the  false  notion  that  Person  may  be  applied  to 
every  nature.  For  on  this  assumption,  understanding  that 
there  were  in  Christ  two  natures,  he  declared  that  there 
were  likewise  two  persons.”2 

Boethius,  first  of  all,  elucidates  Nature.  The  word 
Nature,  he  maintains,  has  three  uses.  “Nature  may  be 
affirmed  of  bodies  alone  or  of  substances  alone,  that  is, 
of  corporeals,  of  incorporeals,  or  of  everything  that  is  in 
any  way  capable  of  affirmation.”3  If  Nature  is  applied  to 
the  third  class,  it  may  be  thus  stated:  “Nature  belongs  to 
those  things  which,  since  they  exist,  can  in  some  measure 
be  apprehended  by  the  mind.”4  If  applied  to  substances, 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  it  becomes:  “Nature  is 
either  that  which  can  act  or  be  acted  upon.”5  And  in  the 
third  place:  “If  we  neglect  incorporeal  substances  and 
confine  the  term  nature  to  corporeal  substances  so  that  they 

1  Etienne  Gilson,  The  Spirit  of  Mediaeval  Philosophy,  trans. 
A.  H.  C.  Downes  (New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1936),  p. 
191  sq. 

2  Boethius,  Contra  Eutychen  et  Nestorium,  IV,  8  sq. 

3  Ibid.,  I,  1  sq. 

4  Loc.  cit. 

5  Loc.  cit. 
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alone  appear  to  possess  the  Nature  of  substance — which 

is  the  view  of  Aristotle . we  shall  define  Nature 

as  those  do  who  have  allowed  the  word  to  be  applied  only 
to  bodies.”6  Its  definition  becomes:  ‘‘Nature  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  movement  properly  inherent  in  and  not  accidentally 
attached  to  bodies.”  And,  lastly,  Nature  can  be  defined 
as  ‘‘the  specific  difference  that  gives  form  to  anything.”7 

Boethius  Defines  Person 

«  Nature  defined,  Boethius  is  now  well  on  his  way  towards 
his  famous  definition  of  Person.  Everybody  admits  that 
Person  cannot  exist  apart  from  Nature:  yet,  the  converse 
is  not  true.  Also,  it  seems  agreed  that  a  person  must  be 
a  substance,  for  no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  maintain 
that  Person  devolves  from  accidents  such  as  height  or 
color.  Again,  “substances  may  be  incorporeal  or  cor¬ 
poreal,  and  of  corporeal  things,  some  are  living  substances, 
some  the  reverse:  some  are  sensitive,  others  insensitive; 
of  sensitive  substances  some  are  rational  others  irra¬ 
tional.  ...  It  is  clear  that  Person  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
bodies  which  have  no  life  (for  no  one  ever  says  that  a 
stone  is  a  person),  nor  of  living  things  which  lack  sense 
( for  neither  is  a  tree  a  Person ) ,  nor  finally  of  that  which 
is  bereft  of  mind  and  reason  (for  Person  is  not  affirmed 
of  a  horse  or  ox  or  any  other  of  the  animals  which  dumb 
and  unreasoning  live  a  life  of  sense  alone).  But  we  do 
affirm  Person  of  man,  of  God,  and  of  angels.  Again, 
some  substances  are  universal,  others  are  particular;  uni¬ 
versal  terms  are  those  which  are  predicated  of  individuals, 
as  man,  animal,  stone,  wood,  and  other  things  of  this  kind 

which  are  either  genera  or  species . But  among  all 

these  things  Person  cannot  in  any  case  be  applied  to 
universals,  but  only  to  particulars  and  individuals;  for 
Person  cannot  be  affirmed  of  a  man  in  as  much  as  he 
belongs  to  the  genus  animal,  or  to  the  species  rational 
animal,  but  only  of  Cicero  or  of  Plato  or  other  individuals 
can  the  word  Person  be  predicated.”8 

He  concludes:  “Wherefore,  if  Person  belongs  to  rational 
substances  alone,  and  if  every  nature  is  a  substance  exist¬ 
ing  not  in  universals  but  in  individuals,  we  have  found  the 
definition  of  Person,  viz.:  ‘The  individual  substance  of  a 
rational  nature.’  ”9 

Subsistence  Not  Person 

If,  in  Boethius’  definition,  we  consider  only  the  word 
‘substance’  and  consider  Person  merely  as  subsistence  by 
abstracting  from  the  nature  that  subsists,  then  Person  is 
of  no  greater  dignity  than  any  other  substance.  For  the 
term  subsistence  denotes  nothing  other  than  to  exist  in 
oneself  ‘extra  causas’.  And  all  substances  have  this  in 
common,  whether  they  enjoy  the  additional  quality  of 
Person  or  not.  For,  according  to  the  Thomistic  teaching, 
existence  in  creatures  is  entirely  amorphous  in  the  line  of 
essence,  i.e.,  existence  is,  as  it  were,  a  continuous  flow  of 
‘actuation’  which  can  only  be  limited  and  made  definite 

6  Loc.  cit. 

7  Loc.  cit. 

8  Ibid.,  II,  19  sq. 

9  Loc.  cit. 


by  a  particular  nature,  or  essence,  into  which  it  is  received 
as  an  act  into  a  subjective  potency. 

Accordingly,  the  dignity  of  the  Person  does  not  result 
alone  from  its  substantial  existence,  a  quality  common 
indeed  to  all  substances,  but  from  a  rational,  or  intellectual, 
nature’s  having  its  own  subsistence. 

For  the  man  in  the  street,  even  though  he  may  not 
be  able  scientifically  to  formulate  his  belief,  Person  is  so 
called  because  it  is  peculiarly  the  property  of  a  rational 
being.  And  the  basic  principle  of  such  dignity,  for  even 
the  unlettered,  consists  in  the  autonomous  character  of 
the  spontaneous  activity  that  Person  possesses. 

Freedom  of  the  Person 

One  may  object  that  an  animal  also  acts  spontaneously. 
True,  the  animal  acts;  but  it  acts  necessarily,  whenever  a 
good,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  meat-bone  or  the  kind 
voice  of  its  master,  is  presented  to  it.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  that  an  animal  is  acted  upon,  than  that 
it  truly  acts.  For  a  brute  animal  never  elicits  an  act,  but 
its  act  always  follows,  and  that  necessarily,  from  an  out¬ 
ward  and  act-producing  stimulus.  With  man  the  case  is 
otherwise.  He  enjoys  liberty,  mastery  of  self,  and  personal 
responsibility.  This  freedom  presupposes  as  a  basal 
requirement  an  intellectual  or  spiritual  natural  principle — 
a  reality  that  definitely  separates  man  from  the  mineral, 
the  plant,  and  the  brute  animal—;  and  this  makes  man  a 
Person. 

Again,  by  focussing  our  attention  upon  the  word  “indi¬ 
vidual”  in  the  definition,  we  find  that,  besides  being 
undivided  in  himself,  the  Person  is  divided  from  all  other 
Persons.  From  this,  with  staggering  but  logical  force, 
follows  that  Man  is,  of  all  terrestrial  beings,  the  most 
isolated.  For  he  is  not  only  set  apart  as  regards  his 
physical  location,  but  especially  does  he  dwell  apart  from 
others  according  to  his  specific  rational  nature.  The  only 
way  we  may  communicate  with  others,  and  they  with  us, 
is  through  the  senses.  From  the  actions  and  words  of 
others,  which  are  the  exterior  manifestations  of  the  interior 
person,  we  catch  darkly,  and  through  a  glass,  a  faint  vision 
of  Person  behind  the  fleshly  veil.  But,  it  seems,  forever 
must  the  true  nature  of  the  other  Person  remain  an  unex- 
plorable,  and  always  uncharted,  region.  On  the  other 
hand,  despite  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  others  must 
always  remain  analogical  and  imperfect,  this  same  com¬ 
munion  that  we  have  with  them  is  of  a  very  high  order.  For, 
although  the  ideas  that  others  transmit  to  us  must  pass 
through  a  double  sense  medium  before  they  are  repro¬ 
duced  analogously  in  our  minds,  these  same  ideas,  being 
a  true,  though  analogous  and  vicarious,  communion  of 
soul  with  soul,  have  more  genuine  truth  in  them  than  any 
direct  physical  union  of  irrational  beings  can  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  on  account  of  the 
intangibility  and  inaccessibility  of  the  interior  Person  that 
the  human  being  exercises  an  individual  sovereignty  that 
is,  as  we  use  the  term,  quite  absolute.  Enclosed  in  an 
impregnable  fortress,  the  human  Person  exercises  the  only 
true  freedom  in  this  world.  For  his  inner  actions,  his 
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soul-life,  can  be  ordered  and  directed  by  no  other  than  the 
Person  alone.  The  Person  unwilling,  no  other  power  on 
earth  can  directly  move  him  to  act.  For  all  force  must 
be  applied  to  the  flesh,  and  behind  this  barrier,  so  weak 
and  yet  so  isolating,  the  Person  can  reign  supreme,  abso¬ 
lutely  secure  in  the  knowledge  of  inalienable  freedom. 

The  Person,  then,  as  an  individual,  possesses  within 
himself  that  which  is  altogether  incommunicable — his  per¬ 
sonality.  Nor,  regardless  of  the  baseness  of  the  servitude 
to  which  the  lowliest  man  submit  himself,  can  he  ever 
divest  himself  of  the  title  of  Person.  For,  in  fact,  the 
Person  is  the  man  himself;  only  annihilation  could  make 
him  otherwise.  His  personality  is  as  closely  linked  with 
the  very  fabric  of  the  man  as  is  his  very  existence. 

From  this  same  incommunicable,  free,  and  isolated  char¬ 
acter  comes  a  terrible  responsibility  that  weighs  heavily 
upon  every  man.  Since  he  is  by  his  very  spiritual  nature 
made  to  see  God,  and  since  that  is  impossible  in  the  flesh, 
the  life  of  the  Person  in  this  world  is  strictly  a  way  to  a 
future  existence.  And,  from  what  has  been  indicated 
above,  this  way  must  be  pursued  quite  alone.  Help  may 
come,  and  does  certainly,  from  without  (through  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  Grace)  but  the  using  or  rejecting  of  such  aid  always 
rests  with  the  Person  who  dwells  alone  in  his  isolated 
fastness.  Man’s  life,  under  this  aspect,  becomes  a  power¬ 
ful  drama  in  which  the  Person  becomes  the  chief  protag¬ 
onist.  Living  in  close  association  with  his  fellows,  he  is 
yet  more  truly  alone  than  the  farthest  star;  being  part  of  a 
corporate  society,  whether  civil  or  religious,  his  individual¬ 
ity  retains  its  strictly  private  character  in  the  actions  of 
Person. 

Totality  and  unity  are  the  other  special  qualities  of 
Person,  which  represents  a  whole,  a  unit,  composed  of 
essential  and  permanent  elements,  of  accidental  and  transi¬ 
tory  qualities.  It  is  John,  as  Person,  that  exists,  not  his 
human  nature;  it  is  John  who  acts,  who  wills,  who  walks, 
and  who  engages  in  the  countless  activities  that  make  up 
personal  life.  And  it  is  to  this  Person  that  all  actions  are 
ultimately  attributable,  that  to  which  all  is  subordinated. 

Relationship  to  the  Divine  Person 

Finally,  we  may  ask,  just  what  relationship  has  the 
Person  to  other  beings?  In  regard  to  God,  the  Human 
Person  owes  everything;  for  man  is  such  precisely  because 
he  has  been  created  by  a  Person.  Although,  or  preferably 
because,  Person  is  capable  of  autonomous  and  spontaneous 
activity,  he  owes  allegiance  to  the  Divine  Person.  On  a 
purely  natural  and  ethical  basis,  the  allegiance  of  the 
individual  is  shown  by  the  performance  of  acts  that  are 
conformable,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  acts  that  are  non- 
conformable,  to  his  rational  nature.  A  violation  of  this 
allegiance  results  in  the  disruption  of  order;  fidelity  con¬ 
sists  in  doing  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Person,  of  One  who 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  individual  man  precisely  as  a 
Person  and  not  merely  as  a  concrete  embodiment  of  an 
abstract  human  nature.  And  since  man,  as  an  “individual 
substance  of  a  rational  nature,”  is  alone,  physically  isolated 
among  others  of  like  kind  and  in  nowise  comparable  to  a 


component  part  of  a  physical  compound,  his  relations  with 
God  are  strictly  personal.  This  does  in  no  sense  mean 
that  God  does  not  make  use  of  human  means,  that  He 
does  not  declare  His  Will  to  the  Person  through  other 
men,  but  that,  despite  the  use  of  these  secondary  causes, 
God,  in  the  last  analysis,  has  commerce,  immediate  and 
personal,  with  every  human  Person.  And,  just  as  a  good 
action  on  the  part  of  man  becomes  a  personal  service  and 
offering  of  love  to  the  Divine  Person,  so,  too,  any  evil 
action  becomes  a  personal  affront  and  insult  to  a  Personal 
God.  Far  from  being  a  mere  violation  of  a  cosmic  order, 
sin  now  is  seen  to  be  the  breaking  of  an  intimate  and 
personal  friendship  that  existed  between  Man  and  God. 

From  such  a  relationship  with,  and  from  such  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  God,  we  have  a  basis  for  personal  rights. 
Though  isolated,  incommunicable,  and  free.  Person, 
through  human  weakness  of  many  kinds,  is  largely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  an  environment  of  flesh  and  blood  that,  to  no 
small  degree,  conditions  personal  activity.  Duress  from 
outside,  unjust  impeding  of  personal  freedom,  can,  and 
often  does,  render  personal  freedom  quite  abortive.  This 
influence  of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit  makes  it  imperative 
that  a  temporal  order,  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
inner  Person,  be  established.  Otherwise,  Person  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  leading  the  personal  life  that  the  Divine  Person 
intended  for  him.  And  little  reflection  is  needed  to  see 
the  consequences  in  personal  life  that  inevitably  follow 
from  wrong  use  by  those  in  power  of  political,  social,  or 
economic  weapons. 

To  what  extent  the  present  low  ebb  in  every  field  of 
human  activity  is  due  to  an  aberration  from  the  true 
concept  of  Person,  is  hard  to  say.  But  when  we  speak  of 
men  as  units  in  mass  production  systems,  as  citizens — 
having  rights  only  as  such — ',  as  individuals  forming  part 
of  a  whole — not  as  Persons  forming  a  universe  within 
themselves — as  bound  inevitably  to  the  common  good  and 
a  temporal  destiny— and  not  as  having  Personal  rights 
and  an  eternal  destiny—,  then  we  see,  to  some  extent,  that 
present  day  man  is  surely  esteemed  as  an  individual,  but 
hardly  as  a  Person.  Forgotten,  indeed,  is  St.  Thomas’ 
“Person  signifies  that  which  is  most  perfect  in  the  whole 
of  nature.”10 

10  S.T.  I.  29.  3c. 


The  Idea  of  a  University 

[Continued  from  p.  42] 

deplore.  Each  discipline  in  the  modern  university  is  virtu¬ 
ally  autonomous.  Philosophy  where  it  raises  its  trembling 
head  is  sent  back  to  its  lair  by  the  lord  of  the  intellectual 
world,  science.  But  how  can  this  integration  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  modern  university?  Will  the  Hutchins 
solution  of  metaphysics  be  satisfactory?  And  what  meta¬ 
physics  will  Dr.  Hutchins  propose?  This  is  a  question 
that  the  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  not 
yet  answered. 

For  the  Catholic  university,  there  is  a  principle  of  inte¬ 
gration^ — not  an  eclectic  metaphysics,  but  the  metaphysics 
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of  Aristotle  and  Aquinas.  In  Newman’s  phrase  we  are  all 
Aristotelians,  we  cannot  help  being  so  “for  the  great 
Master  does  but  analyze  the  thoughts,  feelings,  views, 
and  opinions  of  the  human  mind.  He  has  told  us  the 
meaning  of  our  own  words  and  ideas,  before  we  were 
born.  In  many  subject-matters  to  think  correctly  is  to 
think  like  Aristotle;  and  we  are  his  disciples  whether  we 
will  or  no.”  Nevertheless,  for  the  Catholic  university  this 
principle  of  integration  is  not  merely  metaphysics,  but 
metaphysics  joined  to  theology.  In  this  the  Catholic  uni¬ 
versity  of  today  is  at  one  with  the  ancient  University  of 
Paris,  the  mother  and  fountainhead  of  all  universities. 

Now  here  precisely  is  a  function  of  the  Catholic  univer¬ 
sity —  to  show  the  intellectual  world  the  way  to  integra¬ 
tion,  to  make  a  path  from  chaos  and  disorder  to  essential 
unity.  This  does  not  mean  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  catechetics  for  the  non-Catholic  world.  This  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Catholic  university.  In  common  with  the 
ordinary  objectives  that  it  has  with  other  universities, 
the  Catholic  university  has  the  additional  function  of 
establishing  rapprochement  with  the  intellectual  world  that 
is  foreign  to  Christian-Catholic  culture. 

A  decade  ago  Monsignor  Fulton  Sheen  in  an  address 
to  Catholic  educators  on  “Educating  for  a  Catholic 
Renaissance”3  called  attention  by  means  of  a  striking 
metaphor  to  the  way  the  intellectual  groups  of  America 
were  gradually  dividing  into  two  worlds;  the  world  of 
Peter  and  the  world  of  Pan.  The  Catholic  university 
lives,  or  should  live,  in  the  world  of  Peter;  the  secular 
university  is  in  the  world  of  Pan.  The  world  of  Peter  is 
a  very  real  world;  within  its  orbit  once  was  situated  all 
of  Christendom;  the  universities  were  born,  developed, 
and  reached  maturity  in  the  world  of  Peter  which  is  also 
the  world  of  Augustine  and  Aquinas  which  in  turn  never 
cut  the  thread  of  continuity  with  the  world  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Cataclysmic  disturbances  of  the  past  four  cen¬ 
turies  have  split  this  world  apart.  The  world  of  Pan  has 
been  cut  loose  from  the  world  of  Peter.  They  are  two 
separate  islands  in  a  turbulent  sea.  Bridges  must  be  built 
from  the  world  of  Peter  to  the  world  of  Pan.  Not  that 
research,  the  quest  for  truth,  is  a  different  procedure  in 
these  two  worlds.  The  same  burden  of  methodical  work, 
the  same  devoted  thoroughness  and  patient  critical  inves¬ 
tigation  and  interpretation  must  characterize  each  group 
of  researchers,  whether  they  be  of  Peter  or  of  Pan.  Some 
bridges  have  been  built,  notably  in  the  physical  sciences, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  The  collection  of  facts,  the  fruit 
of  patient  research  which  is  the  common  possession  of 
all  institutions  of  learning;  scientific  inventions  which  be¬ 
come  universal  property  as  soon  as  they  are  made;  —  this 
is  not  the  same  as  having  a  principle  of  integration,  is  not 
a  substitute  for  that  lost  unity  of  truth  which  the  two 
worlds  once  possessed. 

3  Proceedings  of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association. 
November,  1929,  p.  45  ff. 


Bridges  must  be  built  between  the  world  of  scholastic 
thought  and  the  world  of  non-scholastic  thought.  Neither 
side  can  remain  in  splendid  isolation;  to  do  so  jeopardizes 
the  very  cause  of  truth  itself.  The  building  must  be  a 
joint  enterprise,  a  genuine  collaboration.  The  scientists 
have  built  a  temporary  bridge  at  least.  Both  sides  know 
the  facts  of  science;  it  is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
that  misunderstandings  arise.  It  is  precisely  here  that 
reenforcements  are  needed  to  combat  what  Monsignor 
Sheen  calls  “the  terrible  present-day  philosophical  disease 
of  the  lyricism  of  science,  which  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
superior  philosophical  sciences  and  even  religion  dance  to 
the  tune  of  the  latest  discovery  in  science.”4 

It  is  true  that  advances  have  been  made.  The  secular 
historian  no  longer  regards  western  civilization  as  some¬ 
thing  which  he  knows  only  in  its  origins  —  the  pagan 
world  —  and  something  which  he  knows  in  the  period 
from  1 500  to  the  present  day.  The  historian  now  is  aware 
of  the  civilization  and  culture  that  existed  in  the  great 
thousand  years  that  stretched  in  between.  This  land,  so 
long  a  terra  incognita,  can  be  illuminated  by  Catholic 
scholarship;  the  Catholic  historian  surely  should  be  com¬ 
petent  to  serve  as  guide  for  he  can  hardly  lose  that  sense 
of  continuity  with  the  world  of  Augustine  and  Boethius 
and  Aquinas  and  Roger  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus.  So 
too  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  philosophical  bridge. 
The  growth  of  humanism,  the  stress  on  spiritual  values,  the 
rediscovery  of  Aristotle,  the  interest  in  the  thought  of  the 
medieval  Schoolmen,  manifested  in  several  cultural  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  non-Catholic  world,  indicate  generous  gestures 
toward  understanding  Catholic  Scholastic  thought. 

For  this  intellectual  collaboration  between  the  world  of 
Peter  and  the  world  of  Pan  there  must  be  some  common 
ground.  It  cannot  be  authority;  neither  side  will  accept 
the  authority  of  the  other.  It  cannot  be  philosophical  first 
principles;  in  these  the  abyss  between  the  Scholastic  and 
the  Modern  is  deep  and  wide;  they  do  not  even  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  language.  Nothing  remains  but  sci¬ 
ence;  that  is  the  only  common  denominator. 

Here  is  where  Scholasticism  must  collaborate  in  build¬ 
ing  the  bridge  to  the  other  island.  It  must  learn  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  science.  With  this  common  language  the  two 
groups  can  work  together.  Through  this  will  come  a 
common  understanding,  a  common  basis  for  further  build¬ 
ing  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Ultimately  truth  will  prevail. 
Ancient  truths,  jettisoned  by  naturalism  or  obscured  by 
prejudice  will  be  rediscovered  and  Truth  itself  will 
emerge,  glorious  and  resplendent  and  with  it  will  come 
Wisdom  to  a  disillusioned  world.  Godless,  soulless  phi¬ 
losophy  will  disappear  and  Godless  humanity  will  make 
its  way  back  to  its  Father’s  house  where  dwell  Truth  and 
Wisdom.  There  man  will  learn  that  the  principle  of  inte¬ 
gration  in  education  as  in  all  things  is  God.  Solutio 
omnium  difficultatum  Christus  ■ —  “I  am  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.” 

4  The  University  Catholic  Review,  II,  No.  1,  p.  19. 
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The  Student  and  Philosophy 

John  F.  McCormick 

Professor  of  Philosophy ,  Loyola  University,  Chicago 


Editor’s  note:  Over  twenty-five  years  of  experience  as  professor 
of  philosophy  in  three  mid-Western  universities  have  qualified  the 
author  to  make  these  valuable  observations  on  the  teaching  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  Teachers  and  students  alike  will  find  Father  McCormick's 
article  of  interest  and  assistance  toward  a  more  effective  approach  to 
the  study  of  Scholastic  philosophy. 

HETHER  to  have  had  Descartes  as  an  alumnus  is 
a  thing  to  be  proud  of  or  not,  I  would  not  venture 
to  say.  There  are  not  many  names  that  get  more  frequent 
mention  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  not  many  contrib¬ 
utors  to  philosophy  who  require  more  space  in  the  text¬ 
books  for  explanation  or  refutation,  not  many  leaders  who 
have  had  so  large  and  so  lasting  a  following.  But  so 
many  of  the  sins  of  modern  philosophy  have  been  laid  at 
his  door,  and  not  with  entire  injustice,  that  we  can  hardly 
be  as  proud  of  him  as  his  renown  would  otherwise  seem 
to  justify. 

The  brief  account  in  the  Discours  of  Descartes’  experi¬ 
ence  with  philosophy  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  La  Fleche 
leaves  unanswered  many  questions  we  should  like  to  ask. 
Was  he  just  a  mathematician  who  had  blundered  into 
philosophy?  Was  he  misdirected  as  to  the  goal  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  or  did  he  simply  stray  without  direction?  Was 
Aristotle’s  philosophy  (it  was  from  this  that  he  would 
have  been  taught)  presented  to  him  as  so  remote  from 
actuality  that  it  seemed  to  him  outmoded  and  failed  to 
win  or  keep  his  respect?  What  did  he.  expect  from  philos¬ 
ophy  that  so  dissatisfied  him  with  the  amount  of  certainty 
he  could  find  in  it,  and  so  determined  him  to  work  out  a 
system  that  would  have  all  the  certainty  of  geometry? 
Did  no  one  ever  call  his  attention  to  the  wise  counsel  of 
Aristotle  that  we  should  seek  in  every  discipline  only  that 
amount  of  certainty  the  discipline  can  afford?  Perhaps  we 
should  have  to  interview  his  teachers  to  get  the  answers 
to  these  queries.  Whatever  they  could  say  in  reply  to  our 
curiosity,  the  interesting  fact  remains  that  they  had  in 
their  hands  a  student  who  was  to  prove  a  strong  influence 
in  philosophy  for  better  or  for  worse  (mostly  for  worse,  it 
turned  out),  and  somehow  or  other,  through  their  fault 
or  without  it,  he  slipped  out  of  their  hands  to  lead  the 
rebellion  against  all  that  his  teachers  stood  for  in  philos¬ 
ophy.  We  should  not  like  t©  have  such  a  contretemps 
occur  again  if  the  occasion  arises,  and  thus  we  would  like 
to  know  what  it  was  about  his  teachers,  their  method,  or 
the  matter  itself,  which  made  Descartes  turn  away  from 
Scholasticism. 

The  fact  that  he  turned  his  back  on  the  philosophy  he 
had  learned  in  his  college  days  was  not  a  sign  that  he  was 
lacking  in  respect  or  regard  for  his  teachers  or  for  their 
teaching  of  philosophy.  In  fact  there  is  in  the  edition  of 
his  works  by  Adam  and  Tannery,  a  letter  to  an  unknown 
correspondent  in  which  in  the  spirit  of  a  loyal  alumnus 
he  “boosts  the  old  school”  just  on  this  point  of  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  teaching  of  philosophy.  He  seems  to  have 


thought  that  the  Jesuits  were  doing  a  good  piece  of  work 
there,  though  no  doubt  with  a  method  he  felt  sure  he  could 
improve,  and  with  materials  that  would  be  the  better,  it 
seemed  to  him,  when  the  application  of  his  method  would 
have  sifted  out  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  On  his  own 
admission  it  was  not  his  masters  he  was  dissatisfied  with, 
but  philosophy  itself,  which  even  their  expert  presentation 
did  not  succeed  in  making  acceptable  in  his  eyes. 

The  Teacher’s  Responsibility 

It  is  not  often,  of  course,  that  one  has  a  Descartes 
among  his  students.  Still,  as  it  happened  once,  it  is  not 
beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  that  it  should  happen 
again.  And  if  it  did  so  happen,  I  wonder  if  we  would  be 
willing  to  face  the  philosophy  of  the  future  with  the 
responsibility  for  a  second  Descartes  on  our  hands. 

It  would  depend,  I  imagine,  on  whether  or  not  it  was 
granted  us  to  win  him  and  to  hold  him  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  philosophia  perennis.  I  believe  we  think  we 
could  have  managed  better,  in  the  case  of  the  original 
Descartes,  but  any  assurance  we  have  on  this  point  will 
be  justified  only  if  it  can  stand  up  under  questioning  as 
to  how  we  are  molding  our  present  students. 

In  any  student  body  there  will  always  be  found  those, 
sometimes  fairly  numerous,  who  are  just  waiting  to  be 
told  what  to  think.  They  have  courses  to  pass  and  a 
degree  to  get,  and  the  future  of  philosophy  means  nothing 
to  them  or  they  to  it.  If  this  exposure  to  philosophy  results 
in  their  acquiring  some  right  principles  of  thinking  which 
they  can  apply  to  the  ordinary  situations  of  life,  that  will 
satisfy  their  not  towering  ambition  and  may  be  thought 
sufficient  to  set  the  consciences  of  their  teachers  at  rest. 
They  are  not  of  the  race  from  which  salvation  is  to  come. 

But  one  does  not  need  a  very  long  or  varied  experience 
in  teaching  philosophy  to  discover  among  the  students  that 
fall  to  our  lot,  many  fine  minds  capable  of  going  far  in 
the  pursuit  of  philosophy.  It  is  these  who  are  the  teacher’s 
responsibility.  With  them  he  can  have  his  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  or  his  most  dismal  failures.  Among  them,  if  any¬ 
where,  a  new  Descartes  will  be  found.  These  minds  as 
we  first  encounter  them  will,  of  course,  be  immature,  with 
faults  of  immaturity  that  can  make  large  demands  on  the 
faith  and  the  patience  of  anyone  who  is  privileged  to 
direct  them.  But  we  should  not  be  afraid  of  youth  or  too 
distrustful  of  it  or  too  ready  to  damp  its  ardor.  If  much 
harm  has  come  to  sane  philosophical  thought  from  young 
men- — witness  Descartes  himself,  and  Berkeley,  and  Hume 
- — some  good  constructive  thinking  has  come  from  youth 
too.  When  you  think  of  it,  St.  Thomas  was  never  what 
we  call  old.  Even  in  philosophy  there  may  be  need  of 
daring  and  we  cannot  look  to  the  old  for  it.  There  was 
such  need  when  St.  Thomas  began  his  career.  I  wonder 
what  it  would  have  meant  for  the  philosophy  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  and  for  subsequent  Scholastic  thought  if 
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St.  Thomas  had  been  brought  to  conform  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  his  day.  It  would  be  bromidic  to  say 
that  we  should  be  very  much  the  poorer  if  we  had  been 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  daring.  And  if  the  attitude 
exists  that  the  young,  just  because  they  are  young  and 
therefore  somewhat  raw  in  their  thinking,  should  be,  as 
the  saying  is,  “slapped  down,’’  who  knows  how  great  a 
light  may  thereby  be  extinguished? 

Reason ,  Not  Moral  Pressure 
The  better  minds  in  youth  will  be  eager  and  fired  with 
a  love  of  independence.  It  will  be  our  task  to  preserve 
this  eagerness  and  love  of  independent  thinking  while  we 
assist  in  submitting  them  to  the  hard  discipline  of  strict 
philosophic  thinking.  But  much  will  depend  on  how  these 
minds  are  brought  to  undergo  this  discipline.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  Argumentum  ad  baculum,  but  we  know 
it  as  a  fallacy  in  logic,  not  as  a  method  of  teaching.  In 
my  early  school  days  great  use  was  made  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  but  its  use  was  not  intended  to  convince  us  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  were  set  to  learn,  but  only  to  persuade 
us  of  the  truth  that  not  to  study  was  a  mistake.  In  this 
application  it  was  not  a  fallacy.  But  to  let  pressure  sup¬ 
plant  reason  in  the  effort  to  win  intellectual  assent  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  teacher  and  a  want  of  respect  for  the  mind 
of  the  student.  Moral  pressure  is  no  less  a  fallacy  in  this 
case  than  physical  pressure  would  be.  Moral  pressure  is 
applied  at  the  present  day  largely  by  calling  names,  by 
attaching  depreciatory  epithets  to  things  we  do  not  like. 
We  see  it  used  against  us  with  a  conviction  of  superiority 
when  our  thinking  is  called  medieval.  We  are  tempted 
to  use  it  ourselves  when  we  weary  of  argument  against 
what  seems  obstinate  persistence  in  questioning.  But  it  is 
always  a  conviction  without  an  indictment,  a  verdict  with¬ 
out  a  trial.  In  logic  there  is  no  answer  to  it  except  by  way 
of  vituperation,  which,  of  course,  is  not  logic,  and  which 
our  years,  if  not  our  superiority  in  wisdom,  will  stop  a 
younger  man  from  employing.  As  instructors  in  philos¬ 
ophy  we  have  no  interest  except  in  the  victory  of  reason 
which  only  conviction  gives.  And  for  the  independent 
mind  of  the  student  the  only  conclusions  worth  having 
are  those  that  are  reached  as  personal  convictions.  You 
can  imagine  yourself  teaching  students  who  would  take 
your  word  for  everything  and  cause  no  trouble.  But  I 
wonder  if  you  would  think  this  worth  while. 

The  Teacher’s  Approach 

For  the  present  purpose  it  does  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  whether  or  not  it  is  a  genuine  work  of  Plato’s  in 
which  he  is  made  to  tell  us  that  philosophy  cannot  be 
taught,  but  that  only  after  long  association  with  a  great 
mind  and  a  shared  life  does  a  great  light  finally  break. 
We  can,  of  course,  teach  many  facts  about  philosophy 
and  expound  the  elements  that  go  to  the  making  up  of  a 
system,  but  in  the  best  sense  I  think  it  is  true  that  philos¬ 
ophy  cannot  be  taught.  But  if  Plato’s  way  is  the  only 
way  in  which  philosophy  comes  to  one,  it  would  seem 
that  we  are  faced  with  the  soul-searching  question:  are 
we  big  enough  to  be  the  occasion  for  the  dawning  of  this 


great  light  on  others?  The  search  for  an  answer  here 
might  give  us  pause,  but  perhaps  we  do  not  have  to  be  so 
big  ourselves,  because  the  result  can  be  reached  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  student  into  contact  with  other  great  minds,  with 
Plato,  for  example,  or  Aristotle  or  St.  Thomas.  In  his 
association  with  such  minds  we  can  await  with  him  the 
breaking  of  the  great  light.  But  we  need  patience  to  wait. 
At  any  rate,  as  far  as  our  influence  in  the  matter  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  will  be  by  our  attitude  towards  philosophy  more 
than  by  any  instruction  we  can  give  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  incite  those  under  our  direction  to  the  love  and  pursuit 
of  wisdom.  Are  we  ourselves  eager  for  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  or  do  we  seem  to  think  that  all  philosophical  truth 
has  already  been  found  and  that  nothing  remains  but  to 
take  note  of  the  findings?  Are  we  active  in  the  search  for 
truth?  For  that  seems  to  be  the  way  to  the  love  of  wisdom 
which  is  philosophy,  and  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (vi,  13) 
it  is  said  of  wisdom:  “She  is  easily  seen  by  them  that  love 
her,  and  is  found  by  them  that  seek  her.”  But  what  if 
philosophy  is  presented  to  the  young  mind,  not  as  wisdom 
to  be  loved  because  won  at  the  cost  of  much  searching, 
but  as  a  set  lesson  to  be  learned?  What  will  become  of 
the  eagerness  of  mind  we  hoped  to  turn  to  such  profit  in 
our  promising  students,  if  all  the  questions  are  already 
answered  and  all  the  wonder,  with  which  philosophy  must 
begin,  is  already  dispelled?  With  what  freshness  of 
interest  can  approach  be  made  to  a  subject  in  which  the 
only  thrill  must  be  looked  for  in  the  working  over  of  con¬ 
clusions  other  minds  have  already  arrived  at?  You  can¬ 
not  be  a  philosopher  unless  you  are  first  an  enquirer. 
The  eager  mind  is  an  enquiring  mind  if  we  can  succeed 
in  keeping  the  eagerness  undamped.  St.  Thomas  even  at 
the  end  of  his  career  when  he  was  writing  his  last  work, 
could  still  look  on  everything  as  a  question.  He  could 
still  ask:  Utrum  Deus  sit.  All  a  matter  of  method,  it  may 
be  said.  Yes;  but  in  the  method  of  approach  all  the  in¬ 
terest  may  be  at  stake.  I  can  remember  how,  before  I 
began  to  study  philosophy,  I  had  read  in  Milton: 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

And  then  I  went  on  to  philosophy,  introduced  into  it 
through  logic.  It  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards 
and  under  very  different  conditions  that  I  at  last  discov¬ 
ered  what  I  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  beginning,  an  interest 
in  philosophy.  I  know,  because  I  experienced  it,  that  in¬ 
terest  in  philosophy  can  be  shocked  out  of  one  by  the 
method  of  approach  and  presentation. 

The  Teacher’s  Influence 

If  you  teach,  you  influence;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
said  against  indoctrination,  you  would  be  but  a  poor 
teacher  if  you  had  no  influence  on  your  students.  Your 
interest  in  your  subject  influences  them  and  your  lack  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  influences  them  as  well.  Even  if 
you  try  to  present  your  subject  in  a  purely  objective  way 
so  as  to  show  no  preference  for  any  conclusion,  your 
very  attitude  of  detachment  is  an  influence,  even  if  you 
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do  not  intend  it,  perhaps  in  the  direction  of  impartiality, 
perhaps  in  the  direction  of  indifference  towards  truth  and 
error.  This  inevitability  of  influence  when  teaching  is 
good,  is  a  source  of  danger.  Too  many  students  are  just 
small-sized  copies  of  their  masters.  It  was  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  philosophy  that  Aristotle  should  not  be  just  a  re¬ 
edition  of  Plato,  nor  Thomas  of  Albert  the  Great.  It  is 
good  to  have  the  influence  of  even  the  best  teacher  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  influence  of  some  others — good  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  thereby  runs  less  risk  of  one-sidedness;  good  for 
the  teacher  who  can  test  the  genuineness  of  his  zeal  for 
the  truth  by  his  willingness  to  see  his  influence  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  influence  exercised  by  others.  However  good 
we  are,  perhaps  one  sample  of  our  type  of  goodness  is 
enough.  It  may  not  be  pleasant  to  think  that,  but  it  is 
wholesome.  However  much  we  may  wish  to  have  our 
students  think  as  we  do,  it  would  be  a  rash  thing  to  seek 


to  dominate  the  minds  of  others.  Only  God  and  one  who 
speaks  in  the  name  of  God  has  the  right  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  mind. 

There  may  not  seem  to  be  a  very  clearly  defined  begin¬ 
ning  or  middle  to  this,  but  I  would  like  to  put  an  end  to  it 
with  a  sorites  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (vi,  18-21  ). 
This  bit  of  dialectic  ought  to  be  better  known  than  it  is  for 
it  is  written  in  what  ought  to  be  the  spirit  of  both  teacher 
and  student  of  philosophy  if  we  still  have  the  right  to 
think  of  philosophy  as  the  love  of  wisdom: 

For  the  beginning  of  her  [wisdom]  is  the  most 
true  desire  of  discipline; 

And  the  care  of  discipline  is  love; 

And  love  is  the  keeping  of  her  laws; 

And  the  keeping  of  her  laws  is  the  firm 
foundation  of  incorruption; 

And  incorruption  bringeth  near  to  God; 

Therefore  the  desire  of  wisdom  bringeth 
to  the  everlasting  kingdom. 


Philosophy  and  Literature  in  the  English  Tradition 

Thomas  L.  O’Brien 

Mt.  St.  Michael’s,  Gonzaga  University , 
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LITERATURE  and  philosophy  do  not  represent  two 
entirely  distinct  traditions,  but  are  rather  parts  of  the 
single  tradition  of  human  activity.  They  continually  play 
upon  one  another  and  sometimes  merge  in  a  way  which 
deceives  the  student  of  literature  and  philosophy  alike. 
For  they  are  products  of  the  same  life  and  bear  a  recip¬ 
rocal  relationship,  the  understanding  of  which  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  tradition  as  a 
whole.  Before  he  can  write,  the  litterateur  must  have  a 
philosophy,  and  if  the  philosopher  is  to  be  counted  at  all 
by  his  posterity,  he  must  become  a  part  of  the  literature 
that  enters  into  the  common  tradition. 

The  problem  to  be  examined  and  explained  by  this 
interaction  of  literature  and  philosophy  is  the  evident 
decline  in  English  Letters  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
to  that  of  the  Decadents  of  the  1890’s.  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  so  explained,  for  the  activities  and  attitudes  of  a 
people  are  largely  controlled  and  directed  by  the  predom¬ 
inant  philosophy  of  the  period  or  by  the  struggle  of  diver¬ 
gent  philosophies  to  dominate.  From  the  tradition  thus 
created  springs  its  permanent  record  in  literature.  The 
philosophies  of  the  English  tradition  have  gradually  de¬ 
parted  from  the  full  concept  of  man  as  a  rational  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  animal  being,  and  the  literature  has 
accompanied  this  fall  proportionately,  departing  from  the 
fullness  of  life  so  necessary  to  the  essence  of  great  art. 

British  Philosophy  Since  Bacon 

Although  England  was  represented  in  the  field  of 
philosophy  at  an  early  date,  chiefly  by  William  of  Ock¬ 
ham,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Roger  Bacon,  these  men  were  of 
European  rather  than  insular  character.  The  first  real, 


indigenous  influence  on  English  thought  is  from  Francis 
Bacon.  The  core  of  Bacon’s  process  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  word — individualism.  His  insistence  on  experi¬ 
mentation,  on  the  exhaustive  and  exhausting  examination 
of  the  individual  of  a  species,  made  English  thought 
overly  conscious  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  examiner.  His  scientific  interest  in  the  horizontal 
stream  of  individual  material  beings  might  be  traced  to  the 
earlier  Renaissance  thinkers  of  Italy  and  Germany:  Da 
Vinci,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  who  afforded  a 
laudable  impetus  to  the  search  for  nature's  secrets. 
Already  we  can  see  the  vertical  axis  of  causality  waver¬ 
ing,  for  in  his  Novum  Organum  we  read:  "The  final  cause 
rather  corrupts  than  advances  the  sciences  except  such  as 
have  to  do  with  human  action  ”;  and  again,  “The  discovery 
of  the  formal  (cause)  is  despaired  of.”  It  is  only  a  step 
from  this  to  the  conclusion  that  final  causality  corrupts  the 
science  of  man  as  well  as  non-man,  and  from  the  despair 
of  finding  the  formal  cause  to  despair  of  finding  man’s 
formal  cause,  his  soul. 

Descartes  unknowingly  opened  the  way  for  this  step 
with  his  three  complementary  doctrines:  the  criterion  of 
truth  is  the  clear  idea,  the  complete  separation  of  body 
and  soul  in  man,  and  mechanicism  in  explaining  all  that  is 
not  spiritual.  Thomas  Hobbes  failed  to  see  why  the 
spiritual  activity  of  man,  as  well  as  all  that  is  not  spiritual, 
should  not  be  explained  by  motion  and  mechanicism,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  total  separation  of  body  and  soul  as 
Descartes  would  have  it  absolutely  precluded  any  inter¬ 
action  between  two  beings  of  essentially  different  orders, 
material  and  spiritual.  Thus,  materialism,  conceived  in 
Bacon’s  matter-bound  investigations,  first  saw  the  light. 
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Hobbes  further  promoted  the  doctrine  of  the  individual 
by  his  ethical  supposition  that  selfishness  was  the  root 
impulse  of  human  nature.  Through  selfishness,  he  con¬ 
tended,  man  sought  safety  from  other  men  by  giving  all 
his  rights  to  society  in  exchange  for  protection.  Conse¬ 
quently,  whatever  rights  man  might  have  in  society  are 
from  society,  whether  they  be  natural  or  supernatural. 
Behold  totalitarianism! 

Materialism  Versus  Idealism 

Alarmed  by  this  wave  of  materialism  let  loose  by 
Hobbes  and  Bacon,  conservatives  fled  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  These  were  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  writing 
and  lecturing  at  that  University  between  1650  and  1700. 
They  pressed  the  importance  of  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
in  life,  following  Plato  in  his  existent  universals.  Henry 
More,  clutching  the  spiritual  horn  of  Descartes’  complete 
separation  in  direct  opposition  to  Hobbes,  thrust  the 
material  aside  with  the  blunt  statement,  ‘‘There  is  no 
purely  mechanical  phenomena  in  the  whole  universe.”  He 
proves  conclusively,  at  least  to  himself,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  from  the  goodness  and  veracity  of  God.  But  the 
existence  of  God  was  to  be  called  into  question  by  sub¬ 
sequent  rationalists,  and  with  its  discard  went  More’s 
proof  of  immortality. 

The  influence  of  Descartes,  however,  did  not  cease  with 
Hobbes.  John  Locke,  taking  Descartes’  doctrine  of  clear 
and  distinct  ideas,  constructed  a  quasi-system  of  thought 
in  which  empiricism  and  idealism  were  curiously  inter¬ 
woven.  We  only  know  our  ideas— idealism;  but  these 
ideas  can  only  rise  from  sensation  —  sensationism.  He 
subjected  Scripture  to  a  rationalistic  scrutiny  in  his 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity ,  proving  that  there  was 
nothing  contrary  to  reason  in  revelation.  The  short  step 
from  ‘‘nothing  contrary  to  reason”  to  “nothing  above 
reason”  was  only  too  soon  to  be  taken.  Locke’s  influ¬ 
ence  was  favorable  to  both  trends  of  thought  prevalent 
in  England  at  the  time,  the  materialism  of  Hobbes,  and 
the  idealism  of  the  Platonists. 

The  idealistic  line  was  taken  up  shortly  after  by  George 
Berkeley,  again  combating  the  materialistic  ideology  of 
Hobbes.  If  the  secondary  qualities,  color,  sound,  etc.  of 
Descartes  do  not  exist  because  we  have  no  clear  idea  of 
them,  and  if  the  primary  qualities,  extension,  etc.  of 
Locke  do  not  exist  because  they  are  less  clear  to  us  than 
the  secondary,  then  the  Ego,  according  to  Berkeley  is  the 
only  existing  reality.  God  supplies  directly  all  sensation, 
and  the  Ego  forms  its  ideas  therefrom. 

The  short  step  pointed  out  above  between  the  “nothing 
contrary  to  reason  in  Christianity”  of  Locke  to  “nothing 
above  reason”  was  taken  by  the  Deists,  writing  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  during  and  after 
Berkeley’s  time.  They  cast  out  miracles,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  all  order  and  government  based  on  that  divin¬ 
ity.  Their  object  was  to  establish  a  natural  religion  as 
the  acme  of  all  human  nature,  and  to  attack  at  once  the 


English  and  Catholic  Churches.  All  subjection,  partic¬ 
ularly  to  priests,  was  unnatural,  and  therefore  harmful. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  trend  of  idealism,  started  by 
Descartes  and  Locke,  and  furthered  by  Berkeley,  was 
taken  up  and  exhausted  by  David  Hume.  Hume  denied 
exterior  and  interior  existences;  for  him  only  the  idea  had 
being.  This  plunged  him,  an  honest  and  logical  thinker, 
into  the  most  pitiful  skepticism,  for  the  problems  presented 
by  his  doctrines  could  only  elicit  the  hopeless  answer,  “I 
don’t  know  if . 

Hume  is  directly  connected  with  the  moral  doctrine  of 
the  Deists  when  he  writes  in  his  Enquiry  Concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals ,  that  the  criterion  of  right  and 
wrong  is  a  sentiment  of  moral  approbation  described  as 
“a  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind”  which  “nature 
has  made  universal  in  the  species.”  This  treatment  is  curi¬ 
ously  akin  to  that  of  Rousseau,  who  came  to  England 
with  Hume,  and  whose  influence  we  shall  touch  on  later. 

Following  almost  immediately  on  the  philosophy  of 
Hume  came  the  Utilitarians,  smacking  strongly  of  at  least 
reductive  materialism.  These  were  an  interesting  lot,  inso¬ 
far  as  they  were  the  only  unified  school  of  thought  thus 
far  in  the  English  tradition,  and  insofar  as  they  did  much 
to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  a  moral  code,  making  good 
and  evil  synonymous  with  pleasure  and  pain.  Of  course 
they  had  a  deeper  concept  of  pleasure  and  pain  than  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  surface,  for  they  were  brilliant  men,  among 
them  Jeremy  Bentham,  James  Mill,  and  later  his  son,  J. 
Stuart  Mill. 

Nineteenth  Century 

William  Goodwin,  about  the  year  1800,  picked  up  the 
threads  of  revolt  in  the  Deist  doctrine,  and  joined  them 
with  Rousseau’s  tenets  that  man’s  impulses  and  desires 
were  all  good,  ruined  only  by  convention  and  government- 
imposed  restriction. 

The  period  embracing  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  curiously  devoid  of  any  philosophical  specu¬ 
lation.  Hume’s  legacy  was  the  bleak  waste  of  complete 
skepticism.  The  Deists  and  Rousseau  left  revolt.  It  was 
a  discouraging  outlook  for  anyone  who  might  have  de¬ 
sired  to  gather  up  the  blasted  ruins  of  thought  and  make 
them  into  a  symmetric  whole. 

But  around  the  middle  of  the  century  the  redoubtable 
problem  of  life  was  supposedly  solved  for  all  time  by  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  propounded  by  Darwin,  Thomas 
Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The  answer  was  quite  sim¬ 
ple — indeed  too  simple,  for  its  simplicity  rested  on  the 
unproved  and,  as  later  appeared,  unprovable  postulate  of 
eternal  matter,  spontaneous  generation,  gradual  process 
always  upward,  and  evolution  of  the  whole  man,  body 
and  soul,  from  lower,  simpler  forms.  Supposedly  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  for  materialism,  last  seen  in  the  pleasure- 
pain  moral  code  of  the  Utilitarians,  was  thus  established. 

And  here  is  the  cataclysmic  dilemma  resulting:  Scrip¬ 
ture  demanded  by  faith  one  thing,  creation;  science  dis¬ 
proved  that  one  thing  with  an  hypothesis  held  by  all  as 
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certain.  Hence  dates  the  crisis  of  Protestantism,  for  it 
consequently  divided  into  the  Fundamentalists,  who  made 
the  compromise  by  accepting  blindly  the  two  contradic¬ 
tories  presented  by  science  and  Scripture;  and  the  Mod¬ 
ernists,  who  compromised  by  allowing  religion  to  bow  to 
science  by  what  was  called  ‘liberal  interpretation’  of  the 
Scriptures.  Thus  the  vague,  intellectual  skepticism  of 
David  Hume  was  made  a  gripping,  terrifying  reality  in 
the  minds  of  countless  honest  men  and  women.  The  very 
foundations  of  society  themselves  were  shaken,  for  wher¬ 
ever  man  turned  in  frantic  search  for  truth,  he  was  met  by 
the  blight  of  doubt. 

The  threads  of  materialism,  pleasure-pain  Utilitarian¬ 
ism,  and  rationalism  were  gathered  together  in  one  philos¬ 
ophy,  the  Positivism  of  August  Comte.  God’s  throne 
was  usurped  by  humanity;  reason’s  by  experiment;  the 
moral  code’s  by  ‘social  advantage.’  The  associationist 
psychologists,  explaining  all  intellection  through  neurotic 
sympathy  between  mind  and  body,  placed  the  crown  on 
materialistic  skepticism. 

In  retrospect,  therefore,  we  see  two  prominent  trends 
winding  through  the  centuries  of  English  thought,  mate¬ 
rialism  from  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  the  Deists,  the  Utili¬ 
tarians,  Evolutionists,  and  Positivists;  and  idealism 
through  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  These 
trends  had  a  double  result:  humanitarianism,  severing 
God  and  man,  and  skepticism,  severing  man  and  truth, 
two  qualities  which  are  the  hall  marks  of  Victorian  ide¬ 
ology. 

Literature  and  Philosophy 

It  was  said  at  the  outset  that  the  trend  in  English  Liter¬ 
ature  has  been  gradually  downward,  dating  from  Shake¬ 
speare.  Thus,  the  high  points  were  near  the  first.  In 
judging  literature  we  must  ask  how  it  answers  the  deeper, 
more  significant  questions  of  life,  how  it  unifies  disparities, 
how  it  draws  pattern  from  apparent  divergencies — all  of 
which  constitute  true  beauty.  Only  Scholastic  philosophy 
with  its  full  concept  of  man  and  his  place  in  the  realm  of 
being,  can  provide  an  adequate  foundation  for  such  litera¬ 
ture.  There  is  found  assurance  for  the  mind  in  its  quest 
for  objective  truth;  there  the  soul’s  natural  hunger  for 
goodness  and  beauty  is  satisfied  in  a  W eltanschauung  of 
reality  as  a  manifestation  of  Supreme  Beauty;  and  there 
is  found  the  explanation  of  man’s  destiny  based,  not  by 
wishful  thinking  but  by  reason,  upon  his  ultimate  effi¬ 
cient  and  final  Cause.  Only  in  Scholasticism  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  nobility  of  man  portrayed,  only  there  are  his  natural 
religious  aspirations  satisfied  in  the  delineation,  however 
faint,  of  the  God  of  infinite  perfections. 

When  there  is  a  departure  from  this  fuller  concept  of 
man,  that  departure  must  be  judged  according  to  its 
standard  of  beauty.  There  are  three  grades  of  beauty, 
each  more  excellent  than  the  last;  the  sensual,  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  the  spiritual.  The  Scholastic  concept  of  beauty 
successfully  combines  the  three,  as  life  combines  them,  by 
recognizing  the  substantial  unity  of  body  and  soul  in 
man.  Departure  from  that  viewpoint  emphasizes  one  to 


the  detriment  of  the  others,  and  the  new  attempt  must  be 
judged  by  the  virtue  of  the  new  emphasis.  In  the  flow 
of  English  letters  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  concept  of 
beauty  decayed  gradually  from  its  height  in  Shakespeare’s 
fullness  of  life.  He  was  followed  by  the  Metaphysicals 
with  their  emphasis  on  the  spiritual,  and  they  in  turn  by 
the  intellectualism  of  the  Classicists,  and  they  by  the  emo¬ 
tionalism  of  the  Romantics  and  the  Victorians.  The  final 
degradation  was  reached  in  the  sensism  of  the  Decadents. 
Note  the  decline,  full  life,  spiritual,  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  sensual. 

From  Shakespeare  to  Romanticism 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  space  to  do  other  than  indi¬ 
cate  Shakespeare’s  fullness  of  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he 
had  a  clear,  steady  view,  deriving  from  the  centuries-old 
Christian  tradition,  clarified  by  the  common  sense  of  Scho¬ 
lastic  philosophy. 

The  first  notable  movement  after  Shakespeare  can  find 
adequate  explanation  outside  philosophy,  and  for  that 
reason  is  not  important  here.  The  Jacobean  playwrights 
and  Cavalier  singers  were  Renaissance  gone  to  seed,  and 
the  spiritual  tone  of  the  Metaphysicals  and  Puritans  was 
a  natural  reaction  springing  from  English  life  itself,  against 
their  sensualism.  Puritan  ideas  had  much  to  do  with  form¬ 
ing  the  background  of  John  Milton  and  Bunyan,  but  these 
ideas  referred  more  to  theology  than  philosophy.  The  first 
infiltration  of  English  philosophy  as  such  is  found  in  the 
works  of  the  late  Metaphysicals,  notably  Thomas  Tra¬ 
herne,  writing  contemporaneously  with  the  Platonists  at 
Cambridge,  and  sharing  their  beliefs,  particularly  in  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  eighteenth  century,  literature  began  to  display 
the  purely  intellectual  aspect  which  had  its  remote  cause 
in  the  scientific  stirrings  throughout  Europe  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  its  more  proximate  cause  in  the 
intellectuality  of  the  Platonists. 

By  1700  this  intellectual  surge  had  reached  its  height, 
and  was  to  glow  for  almost  a  generation  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  Pope  and  his  coterie.  Although  desperately  diverse 
in  some  of  its  remoter  ramifications,  it  bore  the  one  com¬ 
mon  note  of  society — intellectual  society.  It  eschewed 
with  polite  but  blasting  frigidity  anything  savoring  of 
enthusiasm,  as  did  the  Platonists  before  it.  Its  fortress 
was  limited  to  London — its  valiants  were  a  relatively  few 
rationalist  conventionaries,  horrified  at  the  ‘vulgar,’  and 
clinging  to  a  doctrine  of  discipline  that  strove  to  dispel 
any  emotion  that  might  cloud  the  clear  white  light  of 
what  is  called  truth. 

When  we  consider  that  fifty  years  preceding  this  school 
were  given  over  to  the  intellectuality  of  the  Cambridge 
thinkers,  the  characteristics  of  the  neo-classical  school  find 
striking  explanation.  Both  outlawed  enthusiasm.  Both 
studied  man  as  nature  made  him,  and  as  reason  revealed 
him.  Both  placed  reason  on  a  throne,  following,  it  is  true, 
the  general  ‘Enlightenment’  tendency  that  Montaigne  and 
Montesquieu  had  given  to  Europe.  Both  demanded  a 
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certain  artificial  sobriety  and  etiquette,  condemning  as  in¬ 
excusable  anything  that  might  be  considered  boorish. 

However,  the  irreligion  of  the  Classicists  can  be  traced 
to  the  contemporaneous  doctrine  of  the  Deists,  teaching 
that  man,  with  his  intellect,  was  the  sole  arbiter  of  right 
and  wrong;  that  God  did  a  good  job  on  the  universe  and 
then  left  it  alone;  that  reason  was  the  key  to  all  beatitude. 

The  force  of  this  period,  however,  was  artificial,  and 
was  soon  to  fade  before  the  resurgent  romanticism  of  the 
countryside,  brought  out  by  the  rising  doctrines  of 
Rousseau. 

Romanticism 

What  is  commonly  called  Romanticism  did  not  sud¬ 
denly  rise  like  a  Phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  the  preceding 
period;  the  popularity  of  one  era  faded  into  the  other  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees.  What  is  scientifically  called 
the  ‘Pre- Romantic’  period,  can  be  traced  down  the  annals 
of  English  literature  through  the  submerged  writers  of 
the  outlying  districts  during  Pope’s  time,  through  the 
Cavaliers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  through  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  balladiers  of  the  otherwise  silent  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  Chaucer  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  were 
Romantic  as  we  understand  the  term  today,  for  they,  espe¬ 
cially  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  subjected  poetic  matter 
of  emotion  to  the  fires  of  the  intellect,  bringing  out  that 
form  which  is  the  essence  of  great  literature. 

After  four  or  five  decades  of  introductory  popular 
flourishes,  including  some  of  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Blake, 
and  Burns,  we  come  to  the  Romantic  era  strictly  so  called, 
beginning  with  the  first  publication  of  Wordsworth’s  Lyri¬ 
cal  Ballads  in  1798.  Its  characteristics  were  many,  but 
reducible  to  two:  nature,  and  emotion  or  impulse.  Nature 
was  idealized  by  the  first  generation  of  Romantics: 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey;  emotion  and  im¬ 
pulse  by  the  second:  Shelley,  Peacock,  Moore,  and  in  a 
more  limited  sense  by  Keats  and  Byron.  These  marks, 
however,  were  not  shared  exclusively,  but  only  predomi¬ 
nated  in  the  manner  pointed  out  above.  Revolt  was  com¬ 
mon  to  both;  to  the  first,  revolt  from  classical  formal 
rigour;  to  the  second,  revolt  from  all  restraint. 

The  nature  aspect  of  the  period  can  well  be  traced  to 
the  Deistic  teaching  of  the  seventeen  hundreds  both  as  a 
consequence  and  as  a  reaction.  As  a  consequence,  it 
followed  the  preceding  doctrine  of  nature’s  excellence;  as 
a  reaction  it  applied  this  teaching  where  the  original 
Deists  did  not  apply  it,  to  the  common  man  and  to  inani¬ 
mate  nature.  Rousseau’s  nature  worship  also  furnished 
prominent  forces  in  molding  this  aspect.  The  Utilitarians 
inculcated  the  pleasure-pain  moral  code  which  finds  its 
echo  in  the  temporal  material  idealism  of  Shelley. 

The  emotional  complexion  of  the  second  generation  is 
a  sympathetic  note  from  two  sources  —  the  Utilitarians 
and  Rousseau  of  France.  The  latter  taught  the  excellence 
of  man’s  basic  impulses  and  emotions,  and  their  conse¬ 
quent  frustration  by  any  restraint  whatsover.  As  a  com¬ 
plement  to  this  doctrine  comes  the  Deistic  tenet  that  all 


government,  being  unnatural,  is  bad.  This  juncture  of 
emotion  and  revolt  from  government  indicates  one  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  ideology  behind  the  ungoverned  emotive 
coloring  of  the  second  generation,  and  the  revolt  complex 
of  the  whole  period. 

The  Victorians 

There  follows  now  a  time  of  evident  decline,  coincident 
with  the  philosophical  decline  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  filled  with  poetasters  and  unfledged  rhymers 
quaffing  blindly  the  elixir  of  their  poetic  godheads,  the 
Romantics.  It  is  difficult  in  the  last  analysis,  to  distinguish 
the  Romantics  from  the  Victorians  immediately  following. 
They  differ  more  in  degree  than  in  kind.  The  Victorians, 
despite  a  galaxy  of  great  minds,  both  men  and  women, 
seem  to  be  Romantics  gone  to  seed  in  the  wasting  wind 
of  materialistic  skepticism.  The  amoral  code  of  ethics, 
pleasure-pain  Utilitarianism,  rendered  many  Victorian 
novels  inconclusive,  among  them  those  of  George  Eliot, 
the  Bronte  sisters,  and  George  Meredith;  to  say  nothing 
of  what  it  did  to  produce  the  aimlessness  of  Tennyson. 
If  a  man  does  not  stand  on  the  unshakable  foundations 
of  life  as  it  is,  animal  and  rational,  that  man’s  view  of 
life  is  unhealthy,  and  so  his  literature.  These  foundations 
are  the  moral  law,  the  conviction  of  the  possibility  of 
attaining  truth,  and  the  recognition  of  the  spirit  that  is  in 
man. 

Among  the  Victorians  all  these  were  scrapped,  or  at 
least  questioned;  the  moral  code  of  good  and  evil  by  the 
pleasure-pain  ideas  of  the  Utilitarians  and  by  Comtian 
Positivism;  the  possibility  of  attaining  truth  by  the  skepti¬ 
cism  of  Hume  and  the  later  Associationist  psychologists, 
and  by  the  conflict  of  science  and  religion;  and  lastly  the 
spirit  in  man  by  this  same  materialism  and  conflict.  One 
pities  rather  than  condemns  these  great  minds  who  strug¬ 
gled  against  the  handicaps  of  their  ideological  tragedy, 
and  who  finally  succumbed  in  the  struggle.  Browning  was 
a  refreshing  exception,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  skeptical 
allusions,  and  is  consequently  in  his  age  rather  than  of  it. 

The  Decadents  of  the  last  decade  in  the  nineteenth 
century  ran  the  sensual  conclusions  of  Victorian  premises 
into  their  logical  resting  place,  the  mud.  But  by  so  doing, 
they  earn  from  us  a  certain  paradoxical  debt  of  gratitude, 
for  it  was  revulsion  from  this  unreasoning  materialism 
that  gave  us  the  Meynells,  Francis  Thompson,  the  Wards, 
Ernest  Dowson,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Chesterton. 

Evidence  of  the  decline  appears,  it  is  hoped,  plainly; 
the  ideological  causes  or  occasions  of  that  decline  are  pres¬ 
ent,  if  not  delineated  successfully  enough  to  be  appre¬ 
hended.  Our  present  day  shows  clear  marks  of  the  double 
aspect  of  Decadent  England;  the  purely  sensual  and  skep¬ 
tical — and  the  return  to  truth.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  influence  exerted  by  really  outstanding  thinkers 
and  writers  today  will  filtrate,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  into 
the  life  stream  of  our  tradition,  and  that  in  so  doing,  it 
will  insure  for  the  future  a  literature  based  upon  the  full 
concept  of  life  as  it  is. 
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cholasticism  and  Contemporary  Philosophy 


AN  EDITORIAL 


Philosophers,  to  whom  the  general  public  refers  as 
representative  of  contemporary  American  thought,  seldom 
mention  Scholasticism.  When  they  do,  their  statements 
indicate  scarcely  more  than  the  most  superficial  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  its  principles  —  and  are 
usually  based  on  the  pre-conviction  that  Scholastic  phi¬ 
losophy  is  dictated  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  is  used  by  that  body  solely  to  further  its  apostolic 
aims. 

In  most  cases  it  is  immediately  obvious  that  for  these 
scholars  Scholasticism  has  merely  an  historical  interest, 
on  a  level  with  the  Ontologism  of  Malebranche,  for 
instance,  only  slightly  less  interesting  because  a  few 
centuries  older.  In  a  review  for  the  English  quarterly, 
Mind ,  Mr.  A.  N.  Prior  remarks,  “  .  Aquinas  has  a 

right  to  be  taken  at  least  as  seriously  as  Hegel.”  And 
this  by  way  of  concession! 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  unflattering  lack  of  interest  in 
the  philosophia  perennis  of  whose  validity  thousands  of 
American  students  are  intellectually  convinced?  Much  of 
the  blame,  we  must  confess,  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
those  Scholastics  who  move  in  a  world  of  their  own  with¬ 
out  making  any  serious  effort  to  acquaint  with  Thomistic 
principles  philosophers  outside  the  fold. 

This  exclusiveness  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  an  introduction  to  Scholasticism.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  few  professors,  outside  Catholic  universi¬ 
ties,  capable  of  effectively  introducing  the  student  to  the 


Scholastic  system.  This  leaves  the  alternate  approach 
through  books  and  journals,  and  here  too  the  way  is  set 
with  discouraging  difficulties.  The  exposition  of  Scholas¬ 
tic  principles  is  almost  invariably  couched  in  a  highly 
technical  terminology,  and  presupposes  in  its  readers  a 
certain  mastery  of  the  system. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  notable  exceptions  to  this 
rather  exclusive  attitude.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  these, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Adler,  M.  Maritain,  and  Etienne  Gilson 
has  been  recognized  and  well  received  by  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  critics  of  “dogmatic”  philosophy.  Roger  W.  Holmes 
says  of  Maritain  in  his  review  of  The  Degrees  of 
Knowledge  (The  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XLVIII, 
No.  5,), 

To  the  experience  of  the  reviewer  this  book  is  unique.  In  the  first 
place,  here  is  Neo-Thomism  meeting  its  contemporaries  on  their  own 
ground,  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  author  sits  down  with  the 
realist  and  the  idealist  and  argues  with  them  intelligently  and  effec¬ 
tively.  Here  is  no  hasty  dismissal  of  an  opponent,  but  a  willingness 
to  hear  the  argument  and  discuss  points  of  contention.  Secondly,  one 
is  impressed  with  the  profound  scholarship  of  the  author,  not  alone 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  also  in  the 
most  recent  and  difficult  aspects  of  mathematics  and  physics.  This 
man  knows  the  contemporary  world.  He  commands  respect. 

Here  is  tangible  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by 
competent  Scholastics  who  are  interested,  not  only  in 
developing  and  consolidating  their  interior  forces — which 
is  of  primary  importance — but  also  in  introducing  con¬ 
temporary  thinkers  to  the  vital  philosophy  of  Aquinas. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ESTHETICS 

Katharine  Everett  Gilbert  and  Helmut  Kuhn 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  xxii  -|-  382,  $4.23 

This  book  is  a  careful  and  scholarly  approach  to  the  always 
precarious  task  of  setting  down  not  what  man  has  done — that  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy — but  what  man  has  been  thinking  about  beauty. 
Without  greatly  altering  the  established  plottings,  the  authors  have 
traced  out  a  rather  complete  chart  of  philosophical  currents  from  the 
sources  of  our  present  civilization  to  the  present  day. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  meet  with  an  unusually  understanding  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  remarks  about  the  place  of  music  as  the  most  imitative 
of  the  (fine)  arts  (p.  68)  represent  an  improvement  over  a  good 
many  of  the  commentaries.  The  like  might  be  said  for  the  treatment 
of  imitation  in  general. 

Medieval  philosophy,  under  which  St.  Augustine’s  work  is  included, 
and,  more  particularly,  St.  Thomas’  philosophy,  is  valiantly  defended 
against  the  late  Renaissance  misunderstandings  which  still  persist  in 
many  quarters;  but,  when  we  come  to  modern  times,  the  authors 
have  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  and 
Thomas  still  live.  Neo-Scholasticism  finds  no  place  in  the  index, 
and  the  single  reference  under  “Scholasticism”  refers  the  reader  to 
the  chapter  “Medieval  Esthetics.”  If  the  authors  had  taken  the  care 
to  check  the  present  situation,  they  would  have  found  that  perhaps 
most  of  the  students  in  American  colleges  and  universities  who  are 
seriously  studying  philosophy  as  such  are  studying  Scholasticism!  To 


make  a  very  low  estimate,  over  30,000  professional  men  in  America 
have  employed  Scholastic  philosophy  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
training,  and  many  more  thousands  have  had  some  work  in  it.  Well 
over  five  hundred  universities,  colleges,  and  seminaries  are  teaching 
it  to  their  students.  Nothing  approaching  this  is  true  of  any  other 
philosophical  system  or  of  all  of  them  put  together.  St.  Louis 
University  alone  has  nearly  one  hundred  students  in  its  graduate 
school  taking  ten  to  fifteen  hours  of  Scholastic  philosophy  each 
semester.  These  figures  furnish  a  background  over  which  play  in 
the  aesthetic  field  such  higher  lights  as  Maritain,  with  his  Art  et 
Scolastique.  Yet  poor  M.  Maritain  remains  un-indexed,  too.  A 
history  of  aesthetics  which  completely  neglects  a  contemporary 
philosophical  movement  of  such  size  as  modern  Scholasticism  must 
expect  some  little  criticism. 

The  authors  have  tried  to  write  impartially  in  true  historical  fashion 
and  have  as  a  rule  achieved  an  unusual  degree  of  success.  But  in 
writing  of  philosophy  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  take  one’s  place 
precisely  nowhere  and  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  everything,  for 
even  to  utter  a  simple  declarative  sentence  logically  places  the  utterer 
in  a  definite  philosophical  position.  The  present  authors  realize 
this,  and  so  can  be  pardoned  their  half-hearted  effort  to  establish 
their  own  position  in  the  closing  chapter  of  the  book,  which  ends 
helplessly  with  the  words,  “As  Heraclitus  said  of  day  and  night, 
they  are  one.”  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  authors  were  more  themselves  in 
the  realism  of  Aristotle  and  Thomas  than  in  this  make-believe 
shadow-land  of  modern  idealism.  Walter  J.  Ong. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  ISSUES 

Selected  Papers  of  Robert  S.  Woodworth 

Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  421,  $3.50 

To  honor  Professor  Woodworth’s  seventieth  birthday,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  his  colleagues  on  the  staff  of  Columbia  University  prepared  a 
selection  of  his  articles  and  papers.  It  is  a  unique  tribute  to  the 
permanent  value  of  Doctor  Woodworth’s  work  that  a  volume,  meant 
to  celebrate  a  lifetime  of  service  and  to  furnish  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  field  of  that  service,  could  be  made  up  entirely  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  his  writings. 

The  editorial  committee  merits  commendation  for  its  excellent 
choice  of  papers.  Doctor  Woodworth’s  interests  were  far-flung, 
ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  psychological  inquiry;  the  papers 
reflect  the  many-sidedness  of  his  investigations.  The  experimental 
papers  have  an  historical  importance,  in  that  they  show  how  his 
reputation  was  acquired,  but  their  minor  details  make  somewhat  dry 
reading. 

The  more  general  and  theoretical  papers  manifest  the  “middle-of- 
the-roader,”  as  Doctor  Woodworth  called  himself.  His  was  the  rare 
talent  to  see  both  sides  of  many  perplexing  questions,  to  see  the 
partial  truths  in  widely  divergent  views;  his  the  gift  to  combine 
surface  contraries  into  new  and  more  comprehensive  theories.  But 
to  many  narrower  minds  such  methods  smacked  of  eclecticism  and 
compromise  with  truth.  The  intellectual  skirmishes  attendant  on 
disagreements  showed  Doctor  Woodworth  to  be  an  able  contro¬ 
versialist,  with  a  quick  wit  to  apply  truth,  and  a  keen  eye  to  spot 
weaknesses — witness  his  criticisms  of  psychoanalysis,  structuralism, 
Watsonian  behaviorism.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  antiquated 
piece  as  that  on  “The  influence  of  improvement  in  one  mental 
function  upon  the  efficiency  of  other  functions”  should  be  included 
in  a  volume  of  otherwise  valuable  material;  or  that  the  discussion 
on  “imageless  thought”  which  Woodworth  dismissed  rather  than 
settled  should  be  represented  so  fully. 

The  bibliography  of  Woodworth’s  writings  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  of  inestimable  value  to  all  students  of  psychology. 

George  P.  Klubertanz. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

A  SACRAMENTAL  UNIVERSE 

Archibald  Allen  Bowman 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Scott 

Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  ].,  1939, 
pp.  xxviii  -j-  42<5,  $5.00 

A  wholesome  and  refreshing  atmosphere  permeates  the  whole  of 
A  Sacramental  Universe, — an  atmosphere  which  can  scarcely  be 
found  in  the  larger  part  of  recent  philosophical  writings.  The 
Scholastic  philosopher  is  all  but  confident  that  he  will  discover  on 
some  succeeding  page  a  clear  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial,  spiritual,  immortal  soul.  Unfortunately  he  is  always  dis¬ 
appointed.  Dr.  Bowman,  with  the  convincing  lucidity  which  only  a 
fine  scholar  and  penetrating  thinker  can  employ,  refutes  practically 
all  the  psychological  errors  that  flow  from  Materialism  and  Kantian¬ 
ism.  He  consequently  seems  to  be  knocking  constantly  at  the  door 
of  the  great  Scholastic  doctrine  of  the  substantial  soul; — but  then  he 
draws  the  conclusion:  “A  spiritual  being  or  a  spirit  is  a  subjective 
system  or  a  system  of  experiences.”  Yet  the  same  man  by  way  of 
inescapable  reasoning  arrived  at  the  conclusion:  “Activities  do  not 
act — although  when  we  think  of  them,  we  are  bound  to  assign  them 
to  beings  that  do.  To  represent  a  mental  process  as  at  once  a 
psychical  performance  and  a  performer  is  out  of  the  question.”  Again, 
after  pointing  out  “the  irresolvable  difficulties  of  a  Kantian  noumenal 
ego,”  he  continues:  “The  only  possible  conclusion  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  subject  and  the  activities  of  the  subject  must  be  thought 
together.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  identical.  It  means  that 
every  time  we  think  of  a  mental  event  as  occurring,  we  must  think  of  a 


subject  as  acting.  The  latter  is  an  implicate  or  presupposition  of  the 
former.  Our  problem  is  the  identification  of  the  active  subject  under 
the  conditions  of  this  statement.”  Still,  in  later  making  known  his 
decision,  he  writes:  “The  concept  of  a  subject,  and  the  concept  of  a 
system,  of  experience  have  now  been  brought  face  to  face.  The 
question  is  whether  there  is  any  point  in  keeping  up  the  distinction. 
The  answer  must  surely  be  in  the  negative.  All  the  demands  of 
theory  that  the  former  was  designed  to  meet  are  satisfied  by  the  latter. 
Thus  the  concept  of  a  subjective  system  or  system  of  subjective  events 
effectively  stereotypes  the  permanent  self-indentity  of  selfhood  or 
personality  against  the  flux,  the  variability  and  the  indefiniteness  of 
experience.” 

A  Sacramental  Universe  (Dr.  Bowman’s  own  title,  owing  to  the 
power  of  the  mind  or  spirit  to  impart  a  “sacramental  character  to  the 
physical”),  is  a  scholarly  and  thoroughly  satisfying  editing  of  the 
Vanuxem  Lectures  given  at  Princeton  University  in  1934  by  the 
late  Professor  Archibald  Allen  Bowmen  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
From  1910  to  1926  he  had  been  professor  of  logic  and,  later,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  philosophy  at  Princeton  University.  He 
spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  Glasgow — “feeling  that  the  need 
for  him  in  Scotland  was  greater  than  in  America.” 

Work  on  A  Sacramental  Universe  was  not  complete  at  the  time 
of  Dr.  Bowman’s  death.  The  task  of  editing  the  book  and  construct¬ 
ing  the  final  part  from  manuscript  notes  was  undertaken  by  a  life¬ 
long  friend,  Professor  J.  W.  Scott  of  the  University  College  in 
Cardiff,  Wales. 

The  book  contains  one  major  and  two  minor  sections:  “Meta¬ 
physical  Prolegomena”- — Dr.  Bowman’s  lectures;  “Notes  for  the 
Vanuxem  Lectures,”  and  “Supplementary  Discussions.”  The  author 
reduced  his  contention  to  the  four  following  points: 

“1.  There  are  grounds  for  conceiving  the  physical  world  as  a 
self-contained  and  indefeasibly  non-subjective  system  of  functionally 
related  particulars — many  of  the  latter  themselves  physical  systems. 

2.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  subjective 
systems,  otherwise  known  as  spiritual  beings  or  persons,  and  for 
thinking  of  these  as  irreducibly  non-physical  in  character. 

3.  Any  attempt  to  qualify  the  duality  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
physical,  any  monistic  prejudice  which  tends  to  obscure  the  abso¬ 
luteness  of  the  cleavage  between  these  two  ultimate  modes  of 
being,  is  fatal  to  an  understanding  of  either,  and  is  indeed  apt  to 
issue,  not  in  a  genuine  monism,  but  in  a  dualism  more  invidious 
than  that  which  it  is  designed  to  obviate. 

4.  While  nothing  can  detract  from  the  ontological  distinctive¬ 
ness  of  the  dual  opposites,  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  enter  into 

relations  of  a  highly  determinate  character,  from  which  arise  cer¬ 
tain  new  possibilities  of  being, 

a)  the  forms  of  life  and  b)  the  various  types  of  value.” 
Particularly  appreciated,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Bowman’s  firm  stand 
on  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  as  distinct  from  the  physical,  was  his 
enlightening  discussion  of  space  and  time,  and  his  accounting  for 
the  possibility  and  existence  of  a  mental  image  of  an  extended  object. 

Patrick  J.  Holloran. 


LA  PHILOSOPHIE  DE  LA  PHYSIQUE  MODERNE 

Emile  Rideau 

Editions  du  Cerf,  August,  1938,  pp.  94 

This  work  is  not  to  be  valued  according  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  its  pages.  In  a  style  sometimes  over-concise,  the 
author  describes  a  spiritual  revolution  which,  though  restoring  the 
intimate  and  mysterious  compenetration  of  matter  and  spirit,  obliges 
thought  to  take  account  of  itself,  of  its  fundamental  concepts  and 
laws. 

Modern  science  expresses  experience,  conceptually  presented  and 
abstractly  translated,  by  means  of  a  system  of  mathematical  symbols 
logically  coordinated.  These,  symbols,  the  term  of  modern  physics, 
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are  relational  and  representative.  This  spiritual  work  is  the  result 
of  the  inventive  activity  of  the  mind  which  requires  a  long  intellec¬ 
tual  preparation,  a  large  general  scientific  culture,  and  various  qual¬ 
ities  of  character. 

But  in  all  of  that  there  is  little  of  the  revolutionary.  This  latter 
character  of  modern  science  refers  to  the  modification,  the  adjust¬ 
ment,  which  must  be  made  upon  the  categories  of  the  mind  as 
described  by  Kant.  Today,  by  means  of  science  we  have  learned 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  unscientific  knowledge  of 
the  casual  observer  and  the  revelations  made  by  the  experimental 
sciences  in  the  domain  of  the  infinitely  small.  We  must,  therefore, 
modify  our  notions  of  space  and  time,  of  individuality,  of  the 
continuous  and  the  discontinuous,  and  of  the  principle  of  deter¬ 
minism. 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  science  to  philosophy?  According 
to  Rideau,  science,  since  it  is  the  explicative  representation  of  the 
real,  renders  reality  intelligible,  gives  it  a  sense,  and  expresses  its 
structure.  Philosophy  presupposes  and  is  posterior  to  the  sciences, 
whereas  sciences  expect  philosophy  to  submit  their  systems  and  theo¬ 
ries  to  criticism,  to  enlarge  their  too  narrow  forms,  to  modify  their 
too  static  concepts,  to  make  more  precise  ideas  hitherto  too  subjec¬ 
tive  and  empirical. 

The  opinions  proposed  in  the  present  work  will  arouse  not  a 
little  comment.  The  critic,  however,  must  make  every  effort  to 
understand  just  how  modern  science,  with  the  help  of  mathematics, 
is  trying  to  express  every  articulation  observable  in  nature.  Even  con¬ 
sidering  that  fact,  we  must  say  that  mathematics,  subtle  as  it  has 
become,  since  it  remains  an  abstraction  of  the  second  degree  (if  such 
a  matter  does  not  render  a  Thomistic  term  profane,  or  vice  versa), 
can  hardly  explain  the  transcendental  which  is  the  being  of  things. 

Jerome  A.  Petz. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
BEING  IN  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MEISTER 
ECKHART  OF  HOCHHEIM 

Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym 

Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  160,  $ 2.30 

In  this  book  Dr.  Muller-Thym  has  made  a  threefold  contribution 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  medieval  philosophic  thought,  which 
no  serious  student  can  afford  to  overlook.  He  has  solved  a  very 
fundamental  and  very  important  problem  in  the  doctrine  of  a  neg¬ 
lected  but  nonetheless  indispensable  contributor  to  the  richness  of 
scholastic  metaphysics.  For  Meister  Eckhart  is  one  of  the  few  meta¬ 
physicians  that  preserved  intact  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  a 
metaphysic.  At  the  very  core  of  metaphysics  is  the  doctrine  of 
Being.  This  doctrine  in  Meister  Eckhart  is  peculiarly  baffling  be¬ 
cause  of  his  identification  of  the  esse  absolutum  of  God  and  the 
esse  inhaerens  of  creatures.  His  teaching  on  Being,  with  its  neces¬ 
sarily  pantheistic  implications,  we  may  well  imagine,  would  prove  a 
dangerous  and  fatal  field  of  investigation  to  one  of  less  under¬ 
standing  and  genius  in  scholarly  research  than  Dr.  Muller-Thym. 
As  the  result  of  his  investigation  “anyone  who  reads  his  book,”  says 
Dr.  Gilson,  “will  probably  agree  that  Professor  B.  J.  Muller-Thym 
is  now  better  qualified  than  anyone  else  to  carry  that  problem  for¬ 
ward  to  its  complete  elucidation.” 

The  author’s  second  contribution  to  scholarship  in  this  study  is 
historical.  In  attempting  the  solution  of  the  difficult  question,  the 
author  has  adopted  a  method  of  historical  research  that  is  proper 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Instead  of  trying  to  understand  Meister 
Eckhart  by  reading  into  him  the  philosophy  of  his  contemporaries, 
his  immediate  predecessors,  and  immediate  successors,  he  has  tried 
to  get  the  meaning  of  Meister  Eckhart  from  the  philosopher’s  own 
works.  In  a  word  he  does  not  explain  Meister  Eckhart  by  his  his¬ 
torical  setting  but  explains  his  historical  setting  by  an  understanding 
of  Eckhart’s  mind  at  work  under  the  guidance  of  philosophical 
principles. 


The  work  is  short,  consisting  of  160  pages.  Within  that  limited 
scope  there  is  contained  the  preface  by  Etienne  Gilson,  a  foreword 
by  the  author,  three  chapters,  a  conclusion,  a  very  complete  and 
scholarly  bibliography,  and  a  short  index.  The  first  chapter  is  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  particular  study  of  the  author’s  definite  problem  but 
it  is  rich  in  the  study  of  the  metaphysics  of  Being  and  the  problem 
of  the  unity  of  Being,  especially  of  the  Being  of  God.  Here  the 
author  compares  the  proper  doctrine  of  Meister  Eckhart  with,  and 
differentiates  it  from,  that  of  the  great  Scholastic  thinkers.  In  the 
second  chapter,  entitled,  “The  Nature  of  the  Soul  According  to 
the  German  Dominican  School,”  the  author  gives  us  the  necessary 
background  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  problem  and  its 
solution.  In  the  third  chapter,  “Of  God,  the  esse  absolutum  and 
the  esse  formaliter  inhaerens,”  he  treats  of  his  problem  and  its 
solution  in  detail,  first  exposing  Eckhart’s  identification  of  God  and 
creature,  and  then  treating  of  the  universality  and  unity  of  the 
universe  implied  in  the  term  “university  of  being”  in  the  title. 

This  is  not  a  complete  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Meister  Eck¬ 
hart.  In  his  foreword,  the  author  professes  it  to  be  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Meister  Eckhart’s  work.  In  the  same  foreword  he 
develops  an  outline  of  a  complete  study  of  his  work,  the  tangible 
results  of  which  he  promises  us  in  “the  not  too  remote  future.”  We 
shall  await  the  publication  of  that  study  with  great  eagerness. 

To  the  appreciation  of  Dr.  Muller-Thym’s  double  contribution 
to  philosophy  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  we  must  add  our  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  excellence  of  his  literary  style.  The  University  of 
Being  is  not  just  another  piece  of  learned  research;  the  author  has 
also  contributed  to  the  art  of  literary  expression  in  the  field  of 
research.  The  book  is  not  only  clearly  and  adequately  written,  but 
it  is  interesting  and  fascinating  as  well. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  exceptionally  valuable  book;  few  scholars  have 
merited  the  glowing  tribute  paid  to  Dr.  Muller-Thym  and  his  studies 
by  the  eminent  philosopher,  Etienne  Gilson,  who  wrote  the  preface 
of  the  book.  Scholarship  is  indebted  to  Sheed  and  Ward  for  the 
publication  and  fine  editing  of  this  work.  John  J.  O’Brien. 

■  ■SB 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  AMERICA 

Paul  R.  Anderson  and  Max  H.  Fisch 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  xiii  -j-  -^69 

The  authors  of  the  present  work  have  compiled  what  to  me  appears 
to  be  a  very  useful  conspectus  of  American  philosophy.  Very  wisely 
these  gentlemen  have  veered  away  from  “the  hazardous  task  of  doing 
justice  to  the  variety  of  twentieth-century  thought,”  limiting  them¬ 
selves  to  gathering  selections  from  representative  thinkers  of  America 
including  men  from  the  colonial  times  up  to  the  early  twentieth 
century;  thus,  of  course,  they  have  assured  an  amount  of  objectivity 
and  a  freedom  from  partiality  which  would  have  been  impossible  had 
they  attempted  to  judge  the  living  issues  of  the  day. 

The  book  presents  an  orderly  division  of  American  thought  into 
four  epochs:  Colonial  Thought,  The  Age  of  Reason,  Transcendental¬ 
ism  and  Evolution,  and  The  Emergence  of  Contemporary  Issues. 
Each  of  the  sections  is  headed  by  an  informative  introduction  in 
which  is  shown  not  only  the  trend  of  ideas  in  the  section  under 
discussion,  but  also  its  connections  with  the  periods  that  follow  and 
precede. 

Though  the  reader  at  times  may  be  disappointed  in  finding  that 
his  favorite  American  thinker  has  been  omitted,  yet  in  view  of  the 
limited  space  the  authors  have  set  themselves  for  their  task,  I  think 
we  must  admit  that  their  choice  of  philosophers  and  of  selections  has 
been  both  happy  and  illuminating.  For  the  beginner  in  the  history  of 
American  philosophy  this  volume  affords  excellent  guide  lines  for 
intelligent  sallies  into  present  day  thought,  since  herein  he  will  find 
the  roots  of  contemporary  systems  and  techniques. 

W.  A.  Gerhard. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  DEWEY,  1882-1939 

Milton  Halsey  Thomas 

Columbia  Univ.  Press,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  xxviii  246,  $3.00 

Whatever  be  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Dewey’s  contribution  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  his  place  in  the  sun  of  contemporary  thought 
cannot  be  denied.  This  well-made  bibliography  gives  graphic  evi¬ 
dence  both  of  his  own  prolific  pen  during  a  long  and  busy  life,  and 
of  the  many  books,  theses,  and  articles  written  about  him  by  critics 
and  admirers. 

The  chronological  arrangement  of  Mr.  Dewey’s  own  works  which 
occupy  the  first  section  of  the  book  provides  an  interesting  study  of 
the  evolution  of  his  theories  and  the  broadening  of  his  interests 
through  the  years.  In  the  second  half  of  the  book  are  listed  the 
works  about  Dewey,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  names 
of  the  authors.  Both  these  sections  list  periodical  articles  as  well  as 
books.  A  comprehensive  index  provides  the  key  to  the  whole  volume. 

Such  a  compilation  is  of  real  value  in  facilitating  work  on  Mr. 
Dewey  and  his  theories.  The  bibliography  itself  gives  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  such  work  that  is  being  done.  Richard  H.  Green. 

■  ■  ■  s 

PRINCIPIA  JURIS  POLITICI 

Joseph  N.  Giienechea,  S.  J. 

Gregorian  University  Press,  Rome,  1939,  2  Volumes 

To  philosophers,  canonists,  and  theologians  who  have  long  been 
conscious  of  the  need  of  just  such  an  undertaking,  this  two-volume 
work,  Principia  Juris  Politici,  is  a  welcome  event.  Whereas  formerly 
we  had  to  glean  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  from  widely  scattered 
sources,  we  can  now  turn  to  a  well-composed  work  for  the  various 
phases  of  Political  Law  that  are  engaging  the  interest  of  the  world 
today. 

Although  the  author  says  that  he  makes  no  attempt  at  complete¬ 
ness,  he  treats  his  subject  thoroughly  and  courageously,  and  in  that 
clear,  dignified  Latin  style,  which  was  the  admiration  of  those  who 
studied  under  him. 

Throughout  the  two  volumes  he  follows  the  Scholastic  method  of 
exposition.  He  begins  by  defining  Political  Law.  He  then  gives  a 
working,  rather  than  exhaustive,  list  of  books  on  the  subject,  with 
English  books  meriting  their  share  of  attention.  Then  he  proposes 
his  definition  of  the  state,  enumerates  the  various  kinds  of  states, 
and  discusses  the  modern  protectorate  and  international  mandate. 

Father  Giienechea  then  establishes,  in  the  face  of  arguments  pro¬ 
posed  by  adversaries,  the  remote  efficient  cause  of  the  state  to  be  God 
Himself.  The  proximate  efficient  cause  he  holds  to  be  the  free 
consent  of  the  people.  He  rejects  the  principle  of  nationality  as 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  state.  After  discussing  the  material 
cause,  the  people  who  compose  the  state,  he  inquires  into  its  final 
cause  or  purpose,  discarding  such  perversions  as  totalitarianism.  In 
his  teaching  concerning  the  origin  of  political  authority  he  speaks  in 
the  terms  of  approved  Catholic  tradition.  It  is  interesting  at  this 
point  to  note  that  the  author  in  his  discussion  of  the  various  forms 
of  government  presents  a  fair  and,  on  the  whole,  favorable  criticism 
of  our  presidential  form.  He  offers  a  penetrating  discussion  of  the 
use  of  the  ballot,  steers  a  middle  course  regarding  woman  suffrage, 
but  enters  a  low-voiced  though  emphatic  rejection  of  total  political 
equality  of  women  with  men.  He  bestows  a  meed  of  praise  on  the 
Austrian  government  of  Dolfuss,  follows  with  a  calm  appraisal  of 
the  merits  of  Fascism  and  Corporativism,  and  examines  into  the 
qualities  of  proportional  representation.  He  brings  the  first  volume 
to  a  close  with  a  lengthy  treatment  of  the  nature  of  the  various 
legislative  houses  and  parliaments. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  a  thorough  treatise  on  law,  written 
in  the  Suarezian  mold  and  deriving  much  of  its  substance  from  the 
great  Spaniard’s  De  Legibus.  After  modern  laws,  with  the  questions 
regarding  commissions,  veto,  referendum,  and  plebiscite,  the  executive 
power  of  the  state  and  its  officials  are  considered.  Here,  the  problems 
regarding  public  service  are  well  treated,  but  in  brief  compass. 


The  judicial  section  of  the  government  is  taken  up  next.  Matters 
concerning  the  appointment,  the  responsibility,  and  the  removal  of 
judges,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  variety  of  courts  of  justice,  are 
treated  clearly  and  adequately.  The  United  States  is  given  credit 
for  the  introduction  of  Children’s  Courts,  now  so  happily  spread  to 
other  countries. 

Father  Giienechea  then  considers  individual  rights — such  as  the 
inviolability  of  person  and  property — and  the  individual  and  social 
rights  to  a  proper  secrecy  and  protection  in  the  use  of  the  mails,  the 
telephone,  the  telegraph,  and  the  radio.  But  he  is  not  deceived  into 
a  dangerous  enthusiasm  for  certain  rights  considered  essential  to 
personal  liberty  in  some  countries,  such  as  unqualified  and  unrestricted 
freedom  of  worship,  speech,  and  press.  He  tilts  against  those  who 
would  deny  to  parents  the  right  to  educate  their  children,  and  he 
insists  that  the  schools  they  choose  should  impart  religious  instruction. 

Father  Giienechea  has  done  a  good  work.  We  owe  him  thanks, 
and  your  reviewer  considers  himself  honored  as  a  former  pupil  of 
the  painstaking  author  to  inscribe  this  token  of  grateful  appreciation. 

Hubert  H.  McKemie. 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE:  CHRISTIAN  OR 
NEO-PLATONIST? 

Sr.  Mary  Patricia  Garvey,  R.  S.  M. 

Marquette  University  Press,  Milwaukee,  1939,  pp.  267 

In  this  doctoral  dissertation,  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Anton  C.  Pegis  at  Marquette  University,  the  question  to  be  answered 
is  stated  as  follows:  “At  the  time  of  his  (Augustine’s)  conversion 
was  he  possessed  of  sufficient  Christian  dogma  to  justify  us  in  styl¬ 
ing  him  a  Christian  or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  his  mental  content 
so  fundamentally  Neo-Platonic  as  to  warrant  our  calling  him  a 
Neo-Platonist?”  (p.  40) . 

The  method  of  approach  is  very  commendable.  There  is  first  a 
clear  definition  of  purpose  and  a  carefully  annotated  review  of  work 
already  done  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Definite  and  adequate 
criteria  are  established  on  which  to  base  the  distinction  between  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  and  those  of  Neo-Platonism. 
Then  follows  the  application  of  these  criteria  to  the  early  works  of 
Augustine:  works  written  at  Cassiciacum  (De  Beata  Vita,  Contra 
Academicos,  De  Ordine,  Soliloquia,  Epistulae) ;  at  Milan  (De 
Immortalitate  Animae,  De  Moribus  Ecclesiae,  De  Moribus  Mani- 
chaeorum,  De  Quantitate  Animae,  De  Libero  Arbitrio  Liber 
Primus );  at  Tagaste  (De  Genesi  Contra  Manichaeos,  De  Musica, 
De  Magistro,  De  Vera  Religione,  Epistulae) . 

In  these  works  Augustine  places  much  emphasis  on  belief  in  a 
personal  God,  on  the  importance  of  the  prayer  of  petition,  on  the 
equality  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity,  on  God  as  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  on  evil  as  an  absence  of  being,  on  man’s  free  will  as  the 
cause  of  moral  evil,  on  the  Incarnation,  and  on  faith.  From  these 
evidences  of  Christian  dogma  in  his  writings  between  386  and  391 
A.  D.,  “it  can  be  said  without  qualification  that  he  was  a  Christian 
at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  his  first  treatise  at  Cassiciacum. 
...  A  man  who  accepts  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity  in 
respect  to  God,  the  universe,  and  man  seems  rightly  to  be  called  a 
Christian,  even  while  his  knowledge  of  these  and  other  dogmas  is 
being  expanded  and  his  inadequate  notions  are  being  corrected 
(p.  233)”. 

The  work  is  scholarly,  yet  very  readable.  Careful  notes  in  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  the  text,  an  extensive  bibliography  of  primary  and 
secondary  sources,  and  a  serviceable  index  add  much  to  the  value 
of  the  book.  Too  little  consideration,  however,  is  given  to  the 
foundations  for  opposite  opinions.  The  relation  between  Augustine 
and  Plotinus  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear.  Also  the  tendency  of 
Augustine  to  speak  in  Neo-Platonic  terms  is  dealt  with  summarily; 
this  indicates  perhaps  a  deficient  knowledge  of  Plotinus  in  the  orig¬ 
inal.  The  book  may  well  serve  the  student  as  an  introduction  to 
Augustine’s  earlier  works.  Gerald  Van  Ackeren. 
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Poetry  Seeking  an  Understanding 

Leonard  A.  Waters 
St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Marys,  Kansas 


IT  SHOULD  be  a  platitude  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of 
man  is  necessary  for  the  knowledge  and  criticism  of 
poetry. 

It  should  be  a  platitude  because  it  is  invariably  man, 
through  his  sense  powers,  imagination,  intelligence,  and 
will,  who  knows  poetry;  and  because  it  is  invariably  upon 
a  man,  with  all  his  convictions,  prejudices,  desires,  and 
ignorance,  that  the  great  objective  world  of  reality  must 
react  through  poetry. 

The  Scholastic  metaphysician,  therefore,  knowing  man 
as  he  is  formally  constituted,  and  knowing  his  place  in  the 
vast  universe  through  which  he  moves,  commands  the 
portals  of  poetry.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  this  philo¬ 
sophical  “command”  holds  anything  but  an  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  among  litterateurs.  I  know  that  scepticism  has 
wrested  from  many  literary  men  their  confidence  in  first 
principles  as  foundations  both  for  the  nature  of  man  and 
for  the  absolute  value  of  such  concepts  as  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  which  give  point  to  man’s  life.  And  for 
that  very  reason,  I  feel  that  it  has  become  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  reclaim  the  philosopher’s  point  of  vantage  over 
poetry.  We  cannot  build  a  great  poetry  until  we  cling 
passionately  to  a  knowledge  and  love  of  transcendental 
truth  and  beauty;  and  we  shall  never  find  the  meaning  of 
truth  and  beauty  until  we  have  found  the  true  meaning, 
the  final  purpose,  of  the  world  from  man  to  molecule. 
Poetry,  however,  is  not  a  proper  vehicle  for  training  the 
mind  to  weigh  and  evaluate  such  truth;  it  is  rather  a  song 
wherein  man  may  enshrine  the  thing  he  loves  and  believes 
in.  To  criticize  it,  we  must  first  have  supreme  loves  and 
supreme  beliefs,  a  philosophy,  of  our  own. 

An  Aesthetic  of  Unity 

Any  theory  of  aesthetics,  to  be  valid,  must,  by  the 
exigence  of  reality,  proceed  from  unity  through  diversity 
to  a  new  unity.  It  must  proceed  from  a  real  unity  because 
man,  who  is  to  know  poetry,  must  somehow  be  funda¬ 
mentally  like  the  thing  he  is  to  know,  or.  he  can  certainly 
never  know  it.  Man  can  not  create  the  object  of  his 
knowledge.  Secondly,  such  a  theory  must  proceed  through 
diversity  because,  whatever  the  primeval  and  fundamental 
unity,  things  are  certainly  essentially  diverse  in  this  vast 
universe  which  is  the  palette1  of  the  artist.  So  true  is  this 
that  it  is  a  definition  of  art  to  say  that  it  consists  in 
arranging  the  disparate  things  of  the  universe.  Finally,  art 
must  return  at  last  to  a  new  unity.  Unless  ultimately  there 
is  unity  in  man’s  mind,  there  is  no  change  in  him,  and 
therefore  no  art  at  all.  This  final  unity  which  reason  de¬ 


mands,  and  which  is  the  ultimate  crown  and  glory  of  art, 
is  simply  a  reproduction  in  the  mind  of  the  deepest  reality 
of  being;  it  is  a  transitus  from  matter  to  spirit;  an  intel¬ 
lectual  act  by  which  man  assimilates  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  things  into  his  own  spirit. 

From  unity  through  diversity  to  unity;  this  is  the  way 
of  art.  From  God,  through  creation,  to  knowledge:  these 
are  its  real  terms.  Let  us  be  realists  enough  to  examine 
the  necessary  place  of  God,  creation,  and  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  poetry. 

Fundamentally  all  poetry  is  built  on  the  unity  of  God. 
If  in  God,  in  all  of  His  creation  “from  Alp  to  alpine 
flower,"  and  in  the  human  mind,  there  were  no  basic  funda¬ 
mental  unity,  poetry  would  not  exist.  The  vast  phantasma¬ 
goria  of  the  world  is  not  chaos;  it  is  but  diversity  in  being. 
The  poet,  therefore,  can  possess  this  tremendous  cosmos 
for  his  own,  simply  because  his  mind  can  grasp  unity 
throughout  the  diversity.  Behind  the  myriad  beings  of  the 
universe,  as  their  first  cause  and  their  final  cause,  reason 
itself  demands  the  existence  of  the  Being  from  whom  they 
draw  their  existence.  God  is  He  who  is.  He  is  unity;  a 
pure  white  ray  of  Being  including  in  Himself  every  poten¬ 
tial  diversity  that  is  or  can  be  imagined.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  it  is  always  toward  this  final  and  perfect 
unity  of  being  that  poetry  strives.  It  is  this  reality  which 
makes  its  dreams  real,  and  which  gives  to  it  the  trans¬ 
cendent  quality  of  beauty  confined  to  no  genus  of  things 
but  overleaping  and  encompassing  all. 

But  are  we  indulging  a  false  idealism  in  poetry?  Is  not 
poetry,  after  all,  enmeshed  in  “the  tangles  of  Neaera’s 
hair” — of  the  flesh  fleshy?  Do  we  not  overlook  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  “common  things”  which  we  have  admitted  to  be  at 
the  heart  of  poetry?  Indeed,  we  must  realize  that  the 
physical  world  is  the  world  of  poetry.  But  yet,  to  the 
poet’s  eye,  there  is,  even  in  the  physical  world,  no  "com¬ 
mon  thing.”  Without  his  understanding  it  fully  perhaps, 
the  poet  is  yet  caught  up  by  the  almost  sacred  nature  of 
being,  by  the  glory  given  it  in  creation,  and  carried  to  a 
new  vision  of  reality;  for  this  universe  to  its  tiniest  being 
owes  its  existence  to  God,  from  whom  it  came.  The  world 
is  a  participation  of  God’s  being;  its  creation  is  but  its 
dependence  upon  Him.  The  very  “flesh”  of  beings,  their 
beauty  and  appeal,  in  fact,  their  whole  reality  is  to  be 
explained  by  their  varied  dependence  upon  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  being  of  God. 

Cum  autem  Deus  sit  ipsum  esse  per  suam  essentiam,  oportet  quod 
esse  creatum  sit  proprius  effectus  ejus,  sicut  ignite  est  proprius  effectus 
ipsius  ignis.  Hunc  autem  effectum  causat  Deus  in  rebus,  non  solum 
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quando  primo  esse  incipiunt,  sed  quamdiu  in  esse  conservantur . 

Quamdiu  igitur  res  habet  esse  tamdiu  oportet  quod  Deus  adsit  ei 
secundum  modum  quo  esse  habet.1 

Since  God  is  Existence  itself  by  his  own  Essence,  so  created  existence 
must  be  His  proper  effect;  as  to  ignite  is  the  proper  effect  of  fire. 
God  causes  this  effect  in  things  not  only  when  they  first  begin  to 

exist,  but  as  long  as  they  are  preserved  in  existence . Therefore 

as  long  as  a  thing  exists,  God  must  be  present  to  it,  according  to  its 
mode  of  existence. 

Thus  the  poet  meditates  upon  the  line  and  figure,  hue  and 
form  of  material  things  until  their  true  meaning  rushes 
into  his  consciousness,  stirs  up  memories  of  past  visions, 
and  moves  his  soul  to  deep  accord  with  all  he  knows.  And 
this  mystical  act  of  knowing  is  the  final  step — unity  out 
of  diversity— in  poetry. 

Poetry  and  the  Understanding 

What  is  meaning  in  poetry?  How  shall  we  describe 
that  act  by  which  we  become  intellectually  one  with  the 
physical  things  about  us?  Let  us  certainly  admit  at  once 
that  ‘‘we  see  now  through  a  glass  in  a  dark  manner,’’ 
Let  us  confess  the  ambiguities  of  words,  the  flagging  of 
attention,  the  misunderstanding,  the  vagaries  of  sentiment 
and  weakness  of  imagination,  in  a  word,  all  the  flaws  of 
the  instrument  which  may  sometimes  so  pitiably  hinder 
the  full  transmission  through  a  poem  of  profound  and  mov¬ 
ing  thought.  Let  us  set  these  failings  aside  as  special 
problems  in  education  and  appreciation  which  valid  psy¬ 
chology  and  good  teaching  alone  can  overcome. 

It  is  here  the  knowing  act  itself  that  we  must  under¬ 
stand.  And  granting  what  we  have  seen  of  the  unity  of 
being  and  the  true  participation  in  being  by  every  creature 
of  the  universe,  the  problem  of  man’s  knowledge — Lis 
assimilation  of  being— is  vastly  simplified. 

The  mind  is  an  instrument  for  knowing.  From  the 
boundless  sweep  of  its  ideas  and  its  limitless  desires,  we 
can  except  nothing;  all  that  is  has  meaning  to  the  human 
mind,  for  in  the  soul  of  man  is  the  potency  for  being 
itself.  It  is  precisely  in  this  universal,  free,  undetermined 
capacity  of  man  to  know  and  to  love  that  poetry  arises. 
And  because  of  this  universality,  this  intellectuality,  we 
must  remove  the  soul  of  man,  as  well  as  his  act  of  under¬ 
standing  a  poem,  from  the  domain  of  matter.  The  spirit 
alone,  because  it  is  free  of  matter,  can  launch  man  into 
the  glorious  sea  of  being  where  he  can  learn,  and  strive, 
and  love.  But  the  spirit  of  man  is  not,  therefore,  in  a  high 
tower  apart,  divorced  from  matter.  Man  is  a  unit,  and 
the  soul  has  its  pathways  to  the  world:  the  senses.  In 
our  knowing  act,  the  reactions  of  the  aroused  sensation 
arouses  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  Materiality  thus,  through 
sensation,  presents  being  to  the  soul.  But  the  being  which 
is  presented,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  mere  matter.  Inform¬ 
ing,  specifying  the  matter,  and  giving  their  whole  reality 
to  beings,  is  form.  In  such  reality,  duly  presented  by 
sensation,  the  active  powers  of  the  soul  find  reality  (form) 
kindred  to  the  soul  itself.  Its  mode  of  being  differs,  it  is 
not  in  nature  actually  knowable,  yet  it  fulfills  the  soul’s 
capacity  to  know.  The  active  power  of  the  intellect  by 
the  abstraction  of  these  forms  from  matter  then  renders 


them  actually  intelligible.  Thus  being  is  presented  to 
being,  form  to  form,  in  a  unity  stripped  of  matter.2 3  This 
form,  in  which  the  essence  of  a  material  thing  passes  into 
a  mind,  is  an  idea.  Through  words  we  receive  ideas;  from 
ideas  meaning.  Through  ideas,  therefore,  we  know 
poetry;  through  ideas  we  apprehend  beauty;  through  ideas 
our  own  soul  is  perfected  and  thus  far  approaches  the 
perfect  idea,  God.  Thus  we  complete  the  circuit.  Ideas 
attracted  into  matter  form  the  cosmos  coming  from  God; 
ideas  extracted  from  matter  inform  the  intelligence  and 
lead  us  back  to  God. 

A  word,  I  think,  will  apply  the  significance  of  this  most 
important  act  of  knowing  to  the  criticism  of  poetry.  It  is 
this.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  the  essential  and  funda¬ 
mental  act  in  the  art  of  poetry.  It  is  this  alone  which 
gives  seriousness  and  worth  to  our  love  of  it.  Other 
elements  can  and  do  enter  into  poetry;  emotional  response, 
imagination,  expression,  attitude,  rhythm,  figurative  lan¬ 
guage,  and  a  dozen  others.  But  they  are  all  ancillary  to 
our  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  a  poem;  insofar  as 
they  aid  us  to  imprint  reality  upon  our  soul  they  are  fitting 
to  poetry;  insofar  as  they  are  adornments  apart  from  or 
confusing  to  meaning,  they  are  disfigurements.  As  a  word 
of  caution,  finally,  let  no  one  think  that  our  lofty  concept 
of  knowing  is  applicable  only  to  certain  kinds  of  poems; 
that  it  is  a  “higher  seriousness”  which  is  proper  to  religious 
or  idealistic  verse  alone.  Beauty  and  truth,  as  well  as 
goodness,  are  qualities  of  the  least  beings;  need  we  say, 
after  all  that  has  gone  before,  that  they  are  by  that  very 
fact  qualities,  too,  of  the  least  poem? 

Poetic  Pleasure  not  merely  Sensuous 

If,  then,  poetry  is  but  a  way  of  growth  by  which  the 
mind  is  united  to  the  outside  world  of  things,  is  it  not  then 
simply  equivalent  to  history,  or  mathematics,  or  any 
growth  in  knowledge?  Thus  we  pose  what  is  often  a 
major  objection  to  this  philosophical  approach  to  poetry. 
And,  like  so  many  other  questions,  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
“Yes  and  no.” 

In  the  real  world,  St.  Thomas  would  say,  the  object  of 
our  aesthetic  appreciation,  of  our  knowledge  and  our 
desires,  is  certainly  the  same.  It  is  being,  or  more  exactly, 
form : 

.  .  .  .  pulchrum  et  bonum  in  subjecto  quidem  sunt  idem  quia  super 
eamdem  rem  fundantur;  scilicet  super  [ormam? 

Beauty  and  goodness  are  identical  fundamentally;  for  they  are  based 
upon  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  form. 

In  the  sense  that  being  is  their  object,  poetry  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  or  science  are  equivalent.  But  knowledge 
has  as  its  term  being  as  true,  conformed  to  the  mind;  art 
takes  for  its  province  being  as  beautiful,  pleasing  to  the 
mind.  In  this  they  differ,  and  this  vast  difference  is  worth 
our  investigation. 

So  completely  does  this  striving  for  beautiful  things 
differ  from  the  strife  for  the  true  that  poets  and  critics 
are  not  wanting  who  attribute  the  two  to  entirely  different 

[Continued  on  p.  74] 
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Just  Cause  for  War 

Alfred  E.  Schwind 
West  Baden  College,  Indiana 


THE  moral  problems  involved  in  war  have  once  more 
been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  by 
a  conflict  which  threatens  to  envelope  all  of  Europe.  For 
this  reason  the  reiteration  of  some  basic  principles  of 
Christian  philosophy  with  reference  to  the  possibility  and 
conditions  of  a  just  war  has  seemed  both  timely  and  useful. 
In  Ethics  even  more  than  in  the  other  branches  of  philoso¬ 
phy  does  Scholasticism  merit  the  title  philosophia  perennis, 
for  in  it  are  found  not  only  the  necessary,  immutable 
principles  based  on  metaphysics,  but  also  the  accumulated 
experience  and  tradition  of  Western  culture:  elements 
essential  for  a  stable  and  reasonable  moral  code. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  state  briefly 
the  common  Scholastic  doctrine  on  war,  and  to  apply  it  to 
some  of  the  problems  presented  by  altered  conditions  in 
the  modern  world.  Obviously  some  of  the  opinions  result¬ 
ing  from  such  applications  will  be  subject  to  controversy 
and  in  them  the  writer  does  not  profess  to  represent 
unanimous  Scholastic  opinion. 

The  right  to  engage  in  war  is  a  real  right  and  has  always 
been  defended  by  Scholastic  philosophers.  Neither  is  the 
existence  of  such  a  right  a  special,  isolated  problem  in 
Scholastic  ethics;  it  is  simply  an  application  to  sovereign 
states  of  the  general  prerogative  of  defending  one's  rights 
by  physical  force  in  case  of  necessity.  Hence  the  contro¬ 
versies  over  the  lawfulness  of  war  concern  themselves  only 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  traditionally  demanded 
for  a  just  war.  To  some  contemporary  Scholastics,  indeed, 
such  as  Jacques  Maritain,  Franziskus  Stratmann,  and  E. 
I.  Watkin,  to  whom  may  be  added  Eric  Gill,  and  Donald 
Attwater,  these  conditions  seem  all  but  impossible  of  ful¬ 
filment  in  any  modern  war.  This  speculative  doubt,  we 
may  note  in  passing,  has  for  some  of  them  been  dissipated 
by  the  current  European  crisis. 

The  Great  Authorities 

The  conditions  justifying  war  are,  according  to  St. 
Thomas,  three  in  number:  1  )  the  war  must  be  declared 
by  legitimate  authority;  2)  it  must  be  undertaken  for  a 
just  cause;  and  3)  it  must  be  entered  upon  with  a  right 
intention.1  The  question  of  legitimate  authority  offers  no 
particular  problem  where  there  are  independent  states 
with  clean-cut  boundaries.  The  second  condition,  to  which 
this  discussion  exclusively  limits  itself,  demands  a  just 
cause;  that  is,  a  serious  injury  otherwise  irreparable,  and 
proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  evil  consequences  which 
are  bound  to  result  from  its  vindication  by  force.2  Among 
just  causes  Suarez  included  violations  of  international  law, 
defense  of  territory,  and  serious  harm  to  a  nation  s  honor 
or  good  name.  Why  such  grave  reasons  are  required  is 

i  S.  T.  II-II.  40.  1. 

2  Suarez  XII.  Tract.  III.  Disp.  XIII.  S.  4,  n.  1. 

3  Ibid.,  S.  4.  n.  3. 

*S.  T.  II-II.  40.  1. 


evident  when  we  realize  the  loss  of  life  and  the  manifold 
evils  wars  always  leave  in  their  wake.  This  same  consider¬ 
ation  also  demands  that  war  be  resorted  to  only  after  all 
other  possible  expedients  have  been  sincerely  tried  and 
found  ineffectual.3 

The  third  condition,  a  right  intention,  is  laid  down  to 
prevent  revenge,  destruction  of  one’s  rival,  or  any  similar 
motive  from  insinuating  itself  into  the  plans  of  a  nation 
warring  for  a  cause  otherwise  just.  The  only  worthy 
intentions  are  the  restoration  of  outraged  justice,  the  right¬ 
ing  of  wrongs,  the  defense  of  a  nation’s  integrity,  etc.4 

Though  these  three  conditions  alone  find  explicit  men¬ 
tion  in  St.  Thomas,  a  fourth,  which  Suarez  in  his  fuller 
treatment  makes  explicit,  is  also  intimated.  This  further 
requisite  concerns  the  right  manner  of  conducting  a  just 
war.  Suarez  holds  that  a  ruler  may  inflict  any  damage 
necessary  to  win  the  victory,  excluding  rigorously  anything 
that  is  intrinsically  evil.  Among  the  means  which  he  cites 
as  evil  in  themselves  and  therefore  excluded  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  just  war  is  the  direct  slaying  of  noncom¬ 
batants,  a  violation  of  the  natural  law  which  raises  grave 
problems  in  modern  “total”  war.1 

Some  Contemporary  Interpretations 

So  far  there  is  unanimity  among  Scholastics;  but  the 
efforts  of  contemporary  commentators  to  apply  these 
correct  theoretical  principles  to  modern  conditions  have 
resulted  in  considerable  differences  of  opinion.  The  most 
apparent  disagreement  is  in  the  distinction  between  the 
different  kinds  of  war:  defensive,  offensive  (or  aggressive), 
and  punitive.  Some  will  maintain,  as  does  the  Committee 
on  Ethics  of  the  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace,  that  none  but  a  defensive  war  can  have  a  just 
cause.5 6  Others  hold  that  both  defensive  and  offensive 
may  be  just.  Still  a  third  group  seems  to  espouse  all  three 
types  of  war.7  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  apparently 
conflicting  opinions  are  largely  a  lis  de  verbis,  the  dispute 
in  this  case  hinging  on  the  full  significance  of  the  word 
defensive.  An  examination  of  the  two  most  common  uses 
of  the  terms  “defensive  war”  and  “aggressive  war”  will 
prepare  us  for  a  discussion  of  the  causes  which  justify 
armed  hostility  between  nations. 

Those  who  concede  the  possibility  of  justice  in  both 
defensive  and  aggressive  war  generally  thus  define  them: 
a  war  is  defensive  if  the  injury  is,  morally  speaking,  still 
in  fieri;  that  is,  if  no  notable  delay  intervenes  between  the 
injury  and  the  attempt  to  right  it.  War  is  aggressive,  if 
the  injury  is  already  an  accomplished  fact  and  reparation 
is  later  sought  through  war.8 

5  Suarez,  op.  cit.,  S.  7,  n.  6.  n.  23. 

6  Cyprian  Emmanuel,  O.  F.  M.,  Ethics  of  War,  Report  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  Catholic  Assoc,  for  International  Peace,  1932,  p.  7. 

7  Suarez,  op.  cit.,  S.  4,  n.  5.  Cajetan,  Comm,  in  II.  II.  40.  1.  Vittoria, 
I.  3. 

8  Suarez,  op.  cit.,  S.  1,  n.  6. 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  who  hold  that  defensive  war 
alone  is  justified,  mean  by  the  term  a  war  “undertaken 
in  defense  of  the  people  or  in  defense  of,  or  for  the 
recovery  of,  the  territory  or  property  of  the  state.”9  An 
aggressive  war  is,  for  them,  “a  war  initiated  without  just 
and  sufficient  cause."10  Obviously  this  latter  kind  of 
aggressive  war  is  not  what  Suarez  means  by  the  same 
word,  and  it  is  just  as  evident  that  the  latter  definition  of 
defensive  war  (especially  when  explained  by  its  framers) 
includes  both  defensive  and  aggressive  war  as  defined  by 
Suarez. 

Still,  even  though  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  agreement 
among  modern  writers  that  defensive  war,  at  least  theo¬ 
retically,  can  be  just,  there  is  definite  disagreement  in  the 
practical  business  of  deciding  what  constitutes  a  just  cause 
for  waging  such  a  defensive  war.  For  such  men  as  Father 
Stratmann,  E.  I.  Watkin,  and  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace,  modern  war  seems  of  its  very  nature 
so  devastating  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
admitting  any  cause  proportionately  grave,  short  of  actual 
territorial  aggression.  In  modern  war,  it  is  maintained, 
hardly  any  cause  can  counterbalance  such  evil  effects  as 
the  decline  of  morality,  the  dangers  of  revolution,  the 
widespread  destruction,  the  breakdown  of  social  relations, 
which  appear  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  it.  Despite 
the  bitter  truth  of  these  observations  they  must  not  be 
exaggerated  even  in  the  case  of  a  world  war,  nor  can  they 
be  said  to  nullify  a  priori  the  possibility  of  a  just  war.  For 
if  this  were  true,  even  a  war  against  actual  aggression 
would  logically  have  to  be  outlawed  as  well. 

Certainly  the  cause  of  war  must  today  be  more  weighty 
than  heretofore,  and  every  effort  to  compose  the  differences 
without  war  must  first  be  exhausted.  But  when  all  this 
has  been  granted  it  is  still  true  that  there  are  causes  for 
which  war  can  lawfully  be  waged.  Nor  are  these  causes 
confined  to  actual  aggression  on  a  nation’s  territory.  For 
it  may  well  be  that  over  and  above  the  formal  cause  of  an 
aggressive  war,  such  as  the  vindication  of  a  particular 
right  (which  might  conceivably  be  sacrificed),  there  is  at 
stake  the  very  concept  that  rights  in  general  must  be  re¬ 
spected.  Thus,  for  example,  a  state  might  proclaim  a  just 
aggressive  war  on  a  second  state  which  had  unjustly  over¬ 
run  and  subdued  some  third  neutral  country,  even  though 
it  itself  had  not  been  allied  to  the  neutral  nor  been  mate¬ 
rially  affected  by  the  invasion.  If  such  action  could  not 
forcibly  be  repulsed,  it  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  a 
general  return  to  the  false  principle  that  might  makes 
right;  it  would  mean  the  undermining  and  dissolution  of 
the  moral  right  enjoyed  by  small  nations  surrounded  by 
stronger  neighbors. 

Can  Punitive  War  Be  Just? 

Revenge  is  certainly  no  just  motive  for  war,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  the  basis  for  a  just  or  lasting  peace  at  the  end  of 
war.  Too  many  people  identify  revenge  with  punitive 
war  and  use  this  mistaken  concept  as  the  basis  for  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  it  and  of  philosophers  who  have  supported 

9  Report  of  Ethics  Committee,  loc.  cit. 


it.  Among  these  are  often  cited  Cajetan,  Vittoria,  and 
Suarez,  but  before  any  just  denunciation  of  these  authori¬ 
ties  can  be  made,  two  qualifying  factors  must  be  evaluated: 
the  precise  meaning  of  their  definitions  and  a  recognition 
of  the  prevailing  circumstances  at  the  time  their  doctrine 
was  formulated.  By  “punitive  war”  those  who  oppose  this 
doctrine  understand  a  war  undertaken  solely  to  inflict 
punishment — that  is,  a  war  whose  sole  purpose  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  customary  ninety  days  even  after  the  house¬ 
breaker  is  caught  with  the  booty  and  makes  full  restitution. 
Now  the  first  question  is,  Can  a  state  justly  impose  such 
punishment  even  after  having  exacted  reparation  for  all  the 
material  damages  sustained?  The  answer  seems  necessarily 
to  be  affirmative  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  deter  the 
guilty  state  from  again  violating  justice.  Otherwise  an 
intransigent  state  might  renew  hostilities  as  soon  as  it 
again  had  the  means. — and  this  with  impunity.  The  second 
question  is.  Can  a  state  wage  a  new  war,  a  purely  punitive 
war,  to  force  the  recalcitrant  state  to  undergo  such  punish¬ 
ment?  The  answer  must  be  a  distinction,  and  it  is  here 
that  careful  consideration  of  national  conditions  at  the 
time  of  the  formulation  of  this  doctrine  must  be  given. 
In  the  case  of  localized  and  regional  conflicts,  war  could 
probably  be  waged  on  refusal  to  submit  to  punitive  justice. 
In  the  case  of  more  extensive  wars,  the  vanquished  could 
not  be  forced  by  a  new  punitive  war  to  submit  to  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  reason  that  the  resultant  good  in  the  later 
case  would  certainly  not  be  proportionate  to  the  evil 
entailed  in  again  prosecuting  the  war.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  that,  except  in  the  case  of  a  localized  conflict,  there 
can  be  no  just  punitive  war  properly  so  called,  but  there 
may  be  what  is  termed  a  punitive  peace. 

Now  a  word  about  Suarez,  Vittoria,  and  Cajetan.  War, 
as  they  knew  it,  would  in  the  first  place  almost  always 
be  localized  and  regional,  and  never  as  devastating  as 
modern  war.  Hence  even  an  open  defense  of  punitive  war 
would  not  imply  the  relaxation  of  war  morality  of  which 
they  are  accused.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  stand  is  by 
no  means  in  evident  favor  of  punitive  war.11  They  do  use 
the  word,  but  it  never  seems  to  mean  a  purely  punitive 
war.  They  seem  rather  to  view  the  general  struggle  and 
the  inclusion  of  some  punitive  measures  after  the  victory 
has  been  won  as  the  punitive  function  of  war.  In  a  word, 
the  term  punitive  war  expressed  a  partial  aspect  of  any 
war  rather  than  a  distinct  type  of  war. 

Other  Aspects  of  the  Just  Cause 

Since,  then,  it  seems  likely  that  a  just  war  may  be 
undertaken  for  reasons  other  than  that  of  defending  terri¬ 
tory  actually  threatened  with  aggression,  the  question  next 
arises,  Must  the  justness  of  the  cause  be  established  with 
certainty?  Here  again  some  find  fault  with  Suarez  who, 
they  maintain,  condones  a  war  whose  just  cause  is  estab¬ 
lished,  not  with  certainty,  but  with  probability.  They 
assert  that  the  traditional  doctrine  demands  certitude  and, 
with  Vasquez,  the  contemporary  fellow  Jesuit  of  the 

io  Ibid. 

1'  Suarez,  op.  cit.,  S.  4.  n.  5.,  Cajetan  Comm,  in  II.  II.  40.  1-3. 
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Doctor  Eximius,  brand  the  Suarezian  position  as  “a  return 
to  barbarism.”12  Careful  reading,  however,  fails  to  bear 
out  this  charge.  Instead  we  find  this  example  upon  which 
the  entire  claim  is  based:13  a  king  finds  that  a  certain  city 
is  more  probably  his  by  right  of  inheritance  than  someone 
else’s.  May  he  take  it?  Suarez  says  yes.  But  is  this  admis¬ 
sion  as  bad  as  it  sounds?  It  seems  not;  for  if  the  first  party 
has  not  this  right,  on  what  grounds  does  the  other  party 
(by  supposition  necessarily  enjoying  the  less  probable 
right)  base  his  claim  to  seize  or  hold  the  city?  If  the  more 
probable  claimant  were  denied  the  right  to  seize  the  objec¬ 
tive,  we  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  less  probable 
a  fortiori  had  no  such  right,  and  so  we  would  have  a  quasi 
no-man’s  land  which  any  third  party  with  no  claim  at  all 
might  claim  as  a  res  nullius.  Several  years  ago  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  claimed  some  Pacific  Islands; 
neither  could  establish  a  certain  right  to  them.  If  they  had 
not  agreed  to  joint  sovereignty,  should  those  islands  have 
been  left  to  supply  a  third  power  with  a  very  strategic 
base  to  which  she  had  no  claim? 

In  any  case,  Suarez  holds  the  opinion  that  the  ruler 
must  always  make  use  of  arbitration  before  prosecuting 
a  war,  the  reason  being  that  war  must  be  avoided  except 
as  the  last  means  for  vindicating  a  right  unjustly  violated. 
Surely  such  an  attitude  is  not  likely  to  hasten  “a  return 
to  barbarism.” 

Still  another  problem  centers  around  the  causes  of  war. 
Can  both  sides  have  a  just  cause?  Obviously  not,  if  we 
look  at  the  two  causes  objectively;  but  if  we  consider  them 
from  the  respective  viewpoints  of  their  proponents,  then 
both  may  be  just  subjectively.  For  example,  in  1916,  as 
now,  England  violated  what  we  sincerely  considered  to  be 
our  rights  by  censoring  our  mails,  using  information  therein 
contained,  and  hindering  our  commerce.  England  then, 
as  now,  might  have  maintained  in  good  faith  that  this 
was  her  prerogative  in  time  of  war  and  no  violation  of 
right.  Now  given  these  circumstances,  if  we  had  decided 
to  defend  our  rights  by  war  as  was  actually  threatened, 
she  would,  in  her  own  view,  have  justly  repelled  us  as 
aggressors.  In  such  an  event,  though  a  just  cause  could 
objectively  exist  only  on  one  side,  still  subjectively  both 
might  have  considered  themselves  justified. 

Must  Formal  Guilt  Be  Established? 

This  very  unsatisfactory  conclusion  was,  perhaps,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  opinion  of  certain  contemporary  ethicians 
that  formal  guilt,  as  against  material  guilt,  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  opposing  side  could  claim  a  just  cause.14 
That  is,  the  guilty  party  must  acknowledge  that  it  was 
objectively  wrong  and,  in  spite  of  this  confession,  continue 
doing  the  wrong.  The  arguments  adduced  to  prove  this 
view,  though  fallacious,  sounds  fairly  plausible.  Strat- 
mann,  for  example  argues  thus:15  the  objective  violation 
(that  is,  the  material  guilt)  can  either  be  proved  such,  or 
it  cannot.  If  it  can,  eo  ipso  it  becomes  formal;  if  not,  it  is 
not  even  an  objective  violation  and  consequently  there  is 

12  Franziskus  Stratmann,  O.  P.,  The  Church  and  War,  (London: 
Sheed  £>  Ward,  1928),  p.  63. 

13  Suarez,  op.  cit.,  S.  6,  n.  2-6. 


not  even  material  guilt.  This  argument  supposes  that  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  can  be  conclusively  proved  to  both 
sides,  so  that  one  or  the  other  side  must  be  in  bad  faith 
once  the  proof  for  the  thesis  has  been  given.  The  view, 
consequently,  that  would  demand  the  establishment  of 
formal  guilt,  desirable  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  unfortunately 
cannot  be  defended,  owing  ultimately  to  the  very  nature 
of  our  finite  and  clouded  intellect,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  conditions  of  high  stress  and  excite¬ 
ment. 

Allied  and  Neutral  Nations 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  just  causes  for  war  only 
insofar  as  they  affect  the  nation  originally  undertaking  a 
war  in  its  own  name.  We  may  now  briefly  examine  this 
same  problem  as  it  pertains  to  other  nations,  whether 
neutral  or  allied.  An  allied  country  evidently  has  a  duty 
in  justice  to  fulfil  its  agreement,  provided  of  course  that 
its  ally  be  waging  a  just  war.  For  in  virtue  of  such  an 
alliance  the  country  in  question  participates  in  the  justice 
of  the  other's  cause.16  Should  the  cause,  however,  be 
unjust,  the  ally  could  not  proffer  aid,  since  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  can  one  abet  injustice.  For  the  same  reason  no 
nation  may  lawfully  bind  itself  by  a  blanket  agreement  to 
aid  another  nation  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever; 
such  an  alliance  would  be  neither  licit  nor  valid. 

But  what  of  neutral  nations,  those  neither  engaged  in 
the  war,  nor  allied  to  the  actual  contestants?  Have  they 
any  obligations?  Obviously,  so  long  as  they  remain 
neutral  they  must  refrain  from  any  action  that  belies  their 
technical  status,  though  President  Wilson’s  shibboleth 
“neutral  even  in  thought”  is  scarcely  possible.  But  may 
such  nations  remain  neutral?  or  are  they  obliged  to  inter¬ 
vene?  This  grave  problem  faces  many  European  countries 
today,  and  upon  their  answer  may  depend  the  lives  of 
their  people  and  the  autonomy  of  their  state.  To  this 
very  difficult  question  we  may  here  propose  a  tentative 
principle,  though  a  definitive  statement  in  regard  to  any 
specific  country  must  be  governed  by  a  thorough  study  of 
the  specific  conditions.  Surely  no  neutral  has  an  obligation 
in  justice  to  intervene.  As  for  intervention  based  on  other 
motives:  the  following  conditions  would  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  First  of  all,  the  intervention  must  clearly  be  on  the 
side  of  justice;  secondly,  it  must  not  be  seriously  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  state  intervening,  for  each  state  has  the 
superior  duty  in  strict  justice  of  preserving  and  promoting 
its  own  welfare;  thirdly,  the  intervention  must  give  clear 
promise  of  being  effectual;  and  finally,  it  must  be  agreeable 
to  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  since  no  state  can  justly 
demand  that  its  citizenry  play  the  part  of  an  international 
brigade  for  the  alleviation  of  distress  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  logical  outcome  of  such  a  policy  would  be  to 
create  a  world-wide  international  situation  every  time  war 
broke  out. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  attenuations  herein  contained, 
there  is  no  intention  of  denying  that  war,  even  for  a  just 
cause  and  lawfully  prosecuted  with  a  right  intention,  is  a 

1-1  Report  of  Ethics  Committee,  loc.  cit.,  p.  26. 

15  F.  Stratmann,  O.  P.,  The  Church  and  War,  pp.  64-65. 

16  Suarez,  op.  cit.,  S.  4,  N.  5. 
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terrible  scourge  liable  to  loose  the  basest  passions  in  man. 
As  such  it  must  be  avoided  and  proscribed  by  all  legitimate 
means.  Sincere  realization  of  this  truth  seems  to  be  the 
source  of  a  variety  of  attempts,  direct  and  indirect,  to  out¬ 
law  war.  The  motive  is  certainly  laudable,  as  is  also  the 
end  desired.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  employing  specious  or  fallacious  arguments. 


Therefore,  even  though  war  be  at  times  a  necessary 
means  to  restore  peace,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
peace  is  the  fruit  not  of  war  and  its  treaties,  but  of  charity 
and  justice.  Wars  will  never  be  exiled  by  proscription, 
but  by  the  eradication  of  antecedent  injustice:  in  the  words 
of  Pius  XII,  pax  opus  justitiae — peace  is  the  function  of 
justice. 


Imitation  and  the  Object  of  Art 

Walter  J.  Ong 
St.  Louis  University 


IF  WE  are  honest  with  ourselves  and  bring  our  entire 
knowledge  of  fine  art  to  our  philosophical  speculations 
about  it,  there  is  an  initial  difficulty  in  treating  of  imitation 
which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  overcome.  For  imitation 
must  have  to  do  with  form,  and  form  is  precisely  that  by 
which  we  know,  that  principle  of  material  things  which 
can  be  introduced  into  our  minds,  the  intelligible  element 
in  the  world  about  us.  And  yet,  if  we  take  the  instance  of 
a  piece  of  music,  as,  for  example,  Mendelssohn's  E-minor 
violin  concerto — but  it  must  be  something  that  we  know 
thoroughly — -and  examine  that  which  makes  it  a  one  thing, 
we  find  that,  while  we  know  the  music  in  an  act  which  we 
are  certain  is  intellectual,  the  wholeness  and  completeness 
of  the  work,  when  we  try  to  put  our  finger  on  it,  when  we 
try  to  name  it,  is  and  will  always  remain  unexpressible 
in  philosophical  statement.  It  is  entirely  true  that  the  only 
way  to  know  our  concerto  is  to  listen  to  it.  It  will  not  do 
merely  to  be  told  about  it.  Criticism  will  help  prepare  us 
to  know  the  whole  thing,  but  it  can  never  give  it  to  us. 

What  is  true  of  music  in  this  sense  is  true  of  all  the 
other  fine  arts.1  What  is  it  that  makes  a  play  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  one?  What  is  it  that  we  take  away  with  ourselves 
when  we  have  seen  Othello  beautifully  performed?  It  is  a 
one  thing,  somewhat  variable  for  different  individuals,  but 
approaching  more  and  more  to  a  definite  and  unvariable 
one  thing  for  individuals  whose  perception  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  (what  I  mean  is  simply  taste,  but  this  word  has  suf¬ 
fered  dry  rot)  are  more  and  more  trained. 

And  yet,  since  form  is  in  itself  entirely  cognoscible,  and 
since  we  signify  forms  that  we  know  by  means  of  words, 
why  is  it  that  this  thing  which  is  a  work  of  fine  art  defies 
adequate  expression  in  any  other  than  an  artistic  medium? 
If  a  work  of  fine  art  as  a  whole — and  that  is  ultimately 
the  only  way  we  can  consider  it — is  an  imitation  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  an  expression  of  a  form,  and  if  we  must 
know  the  form  in  order  to  express  it,  why  can  we  not 

1  Music  is  in  itself  the  best  basis  for  such  a  discussion  as  the 
present,  since  what  we  may  call  its  matter  is  not  meaningful:  the 
notes  do  not  stand  for  concepts.  But  it  would  seem  that  poetry  or 
drama,  though  discouragingly  fecund  in  already  meaningful  material, 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  better  for  extrinsic  reasons:  more  persons 
respond  adequately  to  them  than  respond  adequately  to  any  music 
which  demands  a  really  precise  response. 


express  it,  as  we  do  other  things,  by  a  proper  word?  There 
is  not  this  difficulty  about  the  products  of  the  useful  arts. 
What  architects  and  carpenters  make  can  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  be  divided  into  houses,  or  hotels,  or  filling  stations. 
If  it  is  said  that,  similarly,  what  Millet  painted  was  men, 
one  may  counter  by  asking  what  it  was  that  the  orchestra 
played.  We  have  no  specific  words  to  answer  with.  It 
did  not  play  horses,  or  clouds,  or  paved  streets.  We  can 
name  the  selection,  but  that  is  mere  pointing.  We  cannot 
assort  musical  creations  in  function  of  their  final  causes  in 
the  way  that  we  can  assort  houses,  hotels,  and  filling  sta¬ 
tions  —  the  creations  of  the  useful  arts.  Division  into 
waltzes,  minuets,  and  mazurkas  is  not  the  same  kind  of 
thing,  and  comes  as  something  extrinsic  to  that  which  we 
have  known  when  we  have  heard  a  number  played  with 
which  we  are  entirely  familiar.  Of  course,  we  can  say  that 
the  orchestra  played  sounds.  But  if  we  gave  this  kind  of 
answer  to  the  question.  What  did  Millet  paint?  we  would 
have  to  say  that  he  painted  colors.  Similarly,  Shakespeare 
wrote  words  (or  Maurice  Evans  speaks  words,  makes 
motions).  But  answers  like  this  are  not  what  we  want, 
and,  if  we  take  ourselves  back  to  music  to  make  clear  the 
nature  of  the  problem  posed  by  the  question.  What  did 
Millet  paint?  we  find  that  we  can  only  answer,  “Come  and 
see.”  As  for  the  men — well,  it  is  obvious  that  he  used 
them  as  instruments  to  help  convey  what  he  wanted  to 
convey.2 

A  Difficulty  with  "Form” 

Hence  we  must  repeat  the  earlier  question,  If  a  work 
of  fine  art  is  an  imitation  of  form,  and  if  we  can  signify 
forms  that  we  know  by  means  of  words,3  why  is  it  that 
this  thing  which  is  a  work  of  fine  art  defies  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  in  anything  other  than  an  artistic  medium?  For 
our  answer  we  must  examine  the  way  in  which  it  imitates 
form  and  the  kind  of  form  it  imitates. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  disquisition  upon  what  Plato 
or  Aristotle  meant  by  imitation  as  applied  to  fine  art,  or  a 

2  Cf.  Jacques  Maritain,  Art  and  Scholasticism,  trans.  J.  F.  Scanlan 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1930),  p.  202. 

3  Cf.  Aristotle  Poetics  4.  1448b.  This  passage  can  be  understood 
in  the  sense  that  the  pleasure  in  contemplating  a  work  of  fine  art 
is  a  cognitive  one,  rather  than  in  the  sense  that  the  essential  value 
of  a  painting  lies  in  knowing  whom  it  represents. 
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discussion  of  the  related  question  as  to  why  the  Greeks 
called  what  we  call  fine  arts  “imitative  arts”  (TEyvou 
pipr]TiKod)  .* * 4  But  let  us  start  with  the  fact  that  at  least  a 
vague  notion  of  imitation  has  established  itself  in  the  philo- 
sophico-aesthetic  tradition  of  the  Western  world.  Now 
until  fairly  recently  Scholastic  investigators  were  little  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  formal  aesthetic,  but  by  this  time  they  have 
worked  the  field  so  well  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  see 
whether  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  fundamental  meaning 
to  imitation  than  is  ordinarily  given  it.  It  may  be  that 
someone  can  demonstrate  that  such  a  meaning  was  like¬ 
wise  Aristotle’s.  That  we  would  not  question,  certainly 
not  without  investigation,  for  besides  his  philosophical 
astuteness,  Aristotle  brought  to  the  fine  arts  a  keenness, 
freshness,  and  delicacy  of  perception  which  is  rare  enough 
in  an  age  as  brow-beaten  as  ours  is  with  the  dishonest 
and  make-believe  attitudes  of  a  world  dominated  by 
advertising. 

The  Point  of  Departure 

The  present  discussion  is  advanced  rather  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  problem  which  is  basic  for  a  philosophy 
of  art5  than  to  propose  a  too  definitive  solution.  Our  point 
of  departure  must  remain  that  which  constitutes  the  work 
of  fine  art  as  we  know  it  when  we  know  it  most  thor¬ 
oughly:  to  take  a  particular  instance,  that  particular  some¬ 
thing  that  we  take  away  with  us  from  a  performance  of 
Othello  and  which  we  do  not  know  from  any  other  play, 
but  from  Othello  alone.  This  thing  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  work,  and  literary  or  artistic  criticism,  as  well  as 
philosophical  discussion  of  a  work  of  fine  art,  which  is 
not  concerned  in  some  way  with  this  kind  of  thing  could 
as  well  be  written  off  the  books.6  We  must  not  allow  our 
discussion  to  become  entangled  in  the  more  proximate 
truths  which  the  words  of  such  a  play  represent  to  us: 
the  truths  of  the  individual  judgments  which  make  up  the 
actors’  speeches,  or  even  the  truth  which  is  the  story  itself, 
but  we  must  cling  to  this  deeper  principle  of  unity  which 
makes  the  work  a  one. 

The  present  treatment  concerns  only  the  cognoscitive 
question  and  prescinds  from  the  appetitive  problems,  ra¬ 
tional  or  sensory,  for  it  looks  primarily  to  the  being  and 
truth  of  this  ultimate,  and  to  the  good  only  in  so  far  as 
truth  itself  can  be  considered  good  in  being  the  object  of 
the  natural  appetite  of  the  intellect. 

The  distinctive  kind  of  act  whereby  we  apprehend  this 
one  that  is  the  play  or  picture  or  piece  of  music  Gilby  has 
called  “poetic  experience,”  which  he  describes  as  “knowl¬ 

*  S.  H.  Butcher,  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Arts  with  a 

Critical  Text  and  Translation  of  the  Poetics  (London:  Macmillan 

and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1932),  p.  121. 

5  Some  important  aspects  of  this  problem  have  been  given  an 
excellent  summary  treatment  by  Albert  J.  Steiss,  “Outline  of  a  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Art,”  the  Thomist,  II  (1940),  14-58,  though  his  discussion 
of  logical  and  ontological  truth  is  not  quite  clear.  Here,  however,  we 
are  concerned  principally  with  the  aspect  of  imitation. 

6  Cf.  Charles  Morgan,  “The  Nature  of  Dramatic  Illusion, ”  Essays 
by  Divers  Hands,  ed.  R.  W.  Macan  (London:  Oxford  University 

Press,  1938),  XII  (new  series),  61-77.  The  better  critics,  such  as 
Coleridge  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  have  at  least  implicitly  concerned 


edge  that  seems  in  immediate  contact  with  the  real.”7 
Waiving  in  our  present  treatment  a  discussion  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  we  can  note  with  the  same  author  the  fact  that 
this  particular  kind  of  knowledge  can  come  not  only  from 
a  work  of  art,  but  from  something  in  nature  as  well.  Not 
that  it  can  be  had  as  often  from  the  latter,  nor  as  con¬ 
sistently  (though  even  in  the  case  of  works  of  art  it  is 
not  had  with  perfect  consistency  at  every  attempted  con¬ 
templation);  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in 
contemplation  centering  about  a  particular  sunset,  I  can 
have  a  knowledge  which  I  recognize  as  the  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  distinctive  also  of  works  of  fine  art. 

We  must  honestly  face  the  fact  that  the  object  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge  which  I  may  try  to  reproduce  in  a  work 
of  art  in  order  that  poetic  knowledge  of  it  may  be  more 
easily  and  certainly  had,  remains  unnamed  in  the  process. 
I  am  not  trying  merely  to  convey  knowledge  of  a  sunset, 
for  the  way  to  convey  that  knowledge,  even  knowledge  of 
this  particular  sunset,  would  be  to  write  a  scientific  disqui¬ 
sition  upon  it.  Yet,  if  I  have  a  trained  sensibility,  the  whole 
which  I  know  and  wish  to  reproduce  will  come  to  me  as 
something  very  definite,  but  in  itself  unnamed  and  unnam- 
able — capable  of  only  a  kind  of  analogous  reproduction 
by  means  of  scientific  (philosophical)  language,  and  prop¬ 
erly  rendered  only  in  an  artistic  medium.  This  is  why,  to 
know  the  meaning  of  a  poem,  we  must  read  and  reread 
the  poem:  this  process  alone  can  give  it  to  us.  Criticism 
will  help  by  supplying  analogies.  It  will  never  reproduce 
the  work  itself. 

Similarity  of  Activity:  Imitation 

But  in  any  event,  this  thing  which  is  the  artistic  whole, 
elusive  as  it  may  be  in  scientific  expression,  is  a  thing 
which  is  met  with  originally  in  nature.  From  nature  the 
same  characteristic  kind  of  knowledge  is  had.3  Thus  the 
work  of  art,  even  with  reference  to  its  own  elusive  whole¬ 
ness,  in  the  completeness  of  its  activity,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
capable  of  exciting  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  have 
called  “poetic,”  does  something  which  nature  can  and  does 
(sometimes)  do,  and  to  produce  it  is  in  the  last  analysis 
to  imitate  nature  since  nature  has  produced  similar  things. 

Now  form  is  the  principle  of  distinctive  activity  in 
things,  and  is  co-extensive  with  their  cognoscibility  by 
beings  which  are  moved  from  potency  to  act  in  the  order 
of  cognition.  Hence,  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
existent,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  which  is  known  in 
the  way  described  must  be  given  in  terms  of  form.  And 
here  precisely,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  lies  our  diffi- 


themselves  with  this  ultimate,  though,  for  want  of  a  philosophical 
explanation  of  what  this  thing  is,  they  have  been  handicapped.  A 
philosophy  of  being  alone  can  give  the  answer,  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  philosophy,  discussion  of  this  ultimate  is  likely  to  bring 
Scholastic  philosophers  to  level  charges  of  anti-intellectualism,  emo¬ 
tionalism,  and  the  like  against  the  critic. 

7  Thomas  Gilby,  Poetic  Experience  (New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward, 
1934),  p.  11. 

8  That  is,  given  the  proper  conditions.  Steiss  (op.  cit.,  p.  40)  cites 
mountain  climbing  as  an  activity  where  the  proper  conditions  are 
often  found. 
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culty:  we  have  names  for  the  forms  we  know.  Why  not 
then  for  this  form?  The  most  common  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  difficulty  is  by  resort  to  a  theory  of  ‘‘idealiza¬ 
tion.’’  Certainly,  if  we  say  that  art  idealizes  in  the  sense 
that  it  manages  to  represent,  let  us  say,  a  horse  on  canvas 
which  is  somehow  or  other  a  better  horse,  a  more  perfect 
manifestation  of  ‘‘horseness”  than  an  ordinary  flesh-and- 
blood  horse  in  three  dimensions,  we  will  find  ourselves 
involved  in  difficulties,9  and  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
music,  “the  most  imitative  of  the  arts,"  we  will  have  to 
own  defeat.10  A  musical  selection  would  represent  pre¬ 
cisely  a  better  what?* 11  If  we  say  that  art  idealizes  in  the 
sense  that  it  gives  us  forms  which  are  more  easily  detach¬ 
able  from  their  individuating  matter  than  they  are  in 
nature,  we  are  in  a  much  more  defensible  position.  But, 
since  “idealization"  has  at  least  an  etymological  connection 
with  the  word  "idea"  and  the  loose  and  colloquial  “ideal, ” 
it  is  subject  to  certain  torsions  which  make  it  a  clumsy 
instrument  of  speech  in  philosophical  discussion,  and  we 
will  not  use  it  here. 

In  considering  the  question  of  form  with  relation  to  the 
human  intellect,  we  must  remember  that  the  intellect  of 
man  is  potentially  all  things:  it  can  be  actuated  by  the 
forms  which  actuate  other  beings.  Thus  there  is  a  thirst 
in  the  human  intellect  for  knowledge  and  for  as  much 
knowledge  as  it  can  lay  hold  on.  Only  in  the  act  of  know¬ 
ing  can  this  thirst,  or  natural  appetite,  be  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Further,  the  proper  and  proximately  proportioned  object 
of  the  human  intellect  is  sensible  being:  formally  con¬ 
sidered,  the  object  is  the  quiddity  of  sensible  things.  It  is 
from  the  wells  of  sensible  being  that  the  human  intellect 
must  slake  its  thirst  for  knowledge.  But,  because  of  the 
infra-cognoscible  condition  in  which  such  being  exists,  the 
intellect  must  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  it  through 
abstracted  forms. 

Explanation  of  Similarity  of  Activity 

Now  it  is  drawn  strongly  toward  as  complete  actuation 
by  these  forms  as  is  possible.  But  actual  logical  truth, 
the  truth  existing  in  the  mind,  is  often  unsatisfactory  be¬ 
cause,  materially  considered,  it  exists  in  varying  grades 
of  perfection.  The  intellect  is  directed  to  a  knowledge  of 
all  being,  and  finds  itself  knowing  it  only  piecemeal.  It 
knows  the  horse  is  black,  but  it  does  not  know  how  much 
he  weighs,  nor  what  his  pedigree  is,  nor  whether  he  placed 
in  the  last  race.  The  things  it  knows,  even  about  any 
given  individual,  are  disappointingly  few  when  compared 
with  the  things  it  is  capable  of  knowing  even  about  the 
same  individual.  Hence,  if  the  intellect  is  confronted  with 
a  situation  accidentally  prepared  in  nature  or  calculatingly 

9  Cf.  Butcher's  treatment,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 

10  Butcher  (op.  cit.,  p.  129)  admits  that  we  cannot  test  the  truth 
of  music  by  concordance  with  any  original.  But  should  not  a  theory 
which  purports  to  explain  what  the  Greeks  meant  by  ‘‘imitation" 
apply  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  most  imitative  (Butcher,  op.  cit., 
p.  129)  of  the  arts,  namely,  music? 

11  Cf.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  In  I  Perih.,  lect.  7,  on  the  two  ways  of 
using  words. 


set  up  by  an  artist  in  which  objects  of  sense,  from  which 
it  naturally  works,  are  presented  to  it  in  a  way  or  under 
conditions  that  will  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  very  many 
forms  almost  simultaneously,12  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a 
special  joy  would  issue  somehow  from  the  resulting  un¬ 
usually  full  exercise  of  its  own  particular  kind  of  activity, 
especially  if  the  forms  proposed  to  it  can  be  inter-related 
and  thus  made  to  explain  one  another. 

Furthermore,  since  the  intellect  ultimately  desires  to 
know  not  forms,  but  things,  individuals,  supposits,  wholes, 
and  since  it  can  refer  the  universal  to  the  individual  only 
by  bringing  in  some  kind  of  sense-reference — This  man 
(pointing)  is  tall — it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  joy,  to  be 
full,  would  have  to  involve  in  some  way  the  senses,  not 
only  as  giving  satisfaction  in  their  own  proper  exercise, 
but  as  supporting  the  activity  of  the  intellect. 

Such  a  situation  as  here  pictured  for  an  unusually  full 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  will  be  found  to  exist 
in  those  instances  which  Gilby  cites  as  “knowledge  that 
seems  in  immediate  contact  with  the  real.”13  Each  sub¬ 
stance,  or  supposite,  provides  for  contemplation  not  only 
its  substantial  form,  but  also  a  manifold  of  accidental  forms 
and,  indirectly,  other  substantial  forms,  each  of  which,  as 
it  becomes  known,  assimilates  a  greater  body  of  truth  to 
the  intellect — brings  it  about  that  the  manifold  of  forms  in 
the  mind  approaches  more  and  more  to  the  limit  which  is 
the  whole  of  existent  truth  presented  to  it  at  the  time. 
When  I  have  poetic  knowledge  in  the  presence  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sunset,  the  working  about  in  this  total  manifold  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  kind  of  pleasure  which  is 
characteristic  of  “poetic  experience.  14  For  one  reason 
or  another,  the  particular  situation  in  which  I  find  myself 
has  lent  itself  to  easy  cognoscibility,  and  to  a  kind  of 
concentrated  cognoscibility.  The  mind  is  busied  in  know¬ 
ing,  for  example,  in  establishing  relations:  the  significance 
of  this  particular  shade  of  blue,  the  multiplicity  of  things 
to  which  this  red,  this  cloud-shape  is  related.  There  is  a 
riot  of  truths,  of  forms  which  are  stimulating  the  intellect 
to  an  intensity  of  activity  which  it  cannot  always  enjoy. 
And,  beyond  a  doubt,  there  are  certain  bodily  dispositions 
which  condition  this  extremely  active  functioning  of  the 
intellect.  An  apple  pie  with  too  much  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  cheese  can  easily  interfere. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  natural  events  themselves,  situa¬ 
tions  will  arise  in  which  the  intellect  finds  itself  confronted 
with  an  existent  or  with  existents  which  provide  it  with 
a  great  number  of  forms  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
ft  can  easily  abstract  from  the  concomitant  matter  and 
thereby  know.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  case  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  designated  as  “poetic  experi¬ 
ence”  the  manifold  of  these  forms,  the  totality  of  the 
mixture  itself,  determines  somehow  that  ultimate  which  is 

12  See  Steiss,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32-33,  for  a  well  worked  out  example  of 
how  this  can  come  about. 

13  Loc.  cit. 

The  relation  of  this  kind  of  activity  to  the  traditional  splendor 
veritatis  and  "unity  in  variety"  cannot  be  developed  here.  It  appears 
rather  evident. 
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known.  This  is  why  I  cannot  adequately  tell  another  what 
I  have  had  knowledge  of  under  a  certain  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  merely  by  stating,  “I  saw  a  beautiful  sunset,”  for 
it  is  not  merely  “sunset”  which  I  have  apprehended  but 
many  truths  which  gravitated  around  this  particular  sunset. 
If  I  wish  another  to  share  in  my  knowledge,  I  must  produce 
a  thing  in  which  he  can  himself  find  the  concentrated 
manifold,  this  particular  splendor  veritatis,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  I  do  in  creating  a  work  of  fine  art.  Thus 
it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  my  purpose,  to  take  a 
particular  instance,  is  the  reproduction  of  a  sunset;  if  we 
look  to  the  process  itself,  we  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  end  is  not  conceived  under  the  aspect  of  a  single  con¬ 
cept  such  as  this.  Surely  the  sunset  is  included  in  what 
I  wish  to  create;  it  may  even  be  a  kind  of  focal  point; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  all  that  I  wish  to  do.  It  is  not  quite 
accurate  to  say  that  my  purpose  is  essentially  to  paint  a 
sunset,  and  accidentally  to  draw  in  by  connotation  many 
\  other  truths.  But  in  this  particular  sense,  we  must  con¬ 
clude,  the  fine  arts  imitate  nature;  they  produce  a  thing 
constructed  of  a  manifold  of  forms,  a  truth  arising  out 
of  a  richness  of  truths,  enabling  the  mind  in  a  very  imperfect 
way  to  approximate  the  ultimate  knowledge  of  all  truth 
for  which  it  is  destined.15 

It  is  quite  right  to  say  that  the  forms  are  more  eminent, 
more  easily  abstracted,  in  a  work  of  art,  at  least  by  virtue 
of  our  acquiescence  to  the  illusion.  The  artist  has  deliber¬ 
ately  catered  to  our  capabilities  and  calculatingly  seeks  to 
. — A  bring  out  certain  forms  which  he  knows  will  produce  the 
desired  effect  and  to  suppress  others  which  are  irrelevant. 
He  need  not,  of  course,  and  cannot  do  all  this  with  full 
consciousness  of  all  the  means  he  is  using;  he  judges  by 
the  effect  and  by  a  kind  of  experimentation  whether  the 
work  is  properly  done  or  not. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  present  explanation  has  no 
direct  recourse,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  a  mystical  knowledge 
nor  to  a  close  analogy  with  mystical  knowledge.16  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  case  of  poetic  knowledge  of  natural  things 
there  is  a  more  than  ordinary  contact  with  truth,  and  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  individual  is  prominent  by  reason  of  the  con¬ 
comitant  activity  of  the  senses.  Likewise  in  poetic  knowl¬ 
edge  there  is  a  single  reality  which  is  cognized.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  thing  that  is  the  imitation  in  the  case  of  fine 
arts:  just  as  in  nature  real  substances  provide  us  the 
wherewithal  for  abstraction  and  a  synthesis,  so  in  a  work 
of  fine  art  a  quasi-substance  provides  us  the  wherewithal 
for  a  kind  of  abstraction  and  a  synthesis. 

But  direct  and  unabstracted  knowledge  of  this  thing  is 

15  Steiss  (op.  cit.)  develops  this  explanation.  Cf.  also  Maritain, 
op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

16  For  various  stands  on  this  question  see:  Henri  Bremond,  Prayer 
and  Poetry,  trans.  Algar  Thorold  (London:  Burns,  Oates,  and  Wash- 
bourne,  Ltd.,  1927),  pp.  106  ff.  and  passim;  Gilby,  op.  cit.,  pp.  59fL; 

Steiss,  op.  cit.,  pp.  26,  24. 


another  question,  which  cannot  be  considered  here.  We 
may  note  that  it  is  at  least  debatable  how  much  the  thing 
is  really  felt  as  singular;  i.  e.,  whether  the  singularity 
enters  into  this  act  any  more  than  it  does  in  any  activity 
involving  a  strong  inclination  of  the  will.  Further,  as  has 
been  shown,  inexpressibility  outside  an  artistic  medium 
may  be  due  to  accidental  uniqueness  as  well  as  to  unab¬ 
stracted  knowledge. 

Corollaries 

In  the  light  of  the  present  discussion  several  interesting 
phenomena  can  be  explained.  For  instance,  our  explana¬ 
tion  helps  us  to  understand  how  it  is  that  persons  with 
trained  sensibilities  will  to  all  intents  and  purposes  each 
get  the  same  thing  from,  let  us  say,  Hindemith’s  Kleine 
Kammermusik:  their  training  enables  them  to  get  the  com¬ 
poser’s  exact  references  in  all  their  richness,  delicacy,  and 
definiteness  of  relations.  Two  such  persons  who  know  the 
work  thoroughly  can  talk  about  it  in  the  necessary  analo¬ 
gies  and  be  sure  that  each  knows  what  the  other  is  speak¬ 
ing  of.  Further,  our  explanation  throws  light  on  the  value 
of  metaphor  in  poetry;  metaphor,  which  not  only  states  a 
similarity  between  two  objects,  but  allows  the  mind  to 
establish  a  multiplicity  of  bases  for  this  similarity.  Our 
explanation  serves  to  explain  the  necessity  of  a  rich  tradi¬ 
tion  for  a  great  work  of  art  and  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  serious  artist  labors  today.  It  serves  to  explain 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  kinds  of  ambiguity  in  poetry 
(double  or  multiple  reference). 

There  are  further  problems  with  which  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  does  not  concern  itself.  For  instance,  what  is  the 
fuller  nature  of  this  accidental  whole  that  is  created?  Why 
and  how  does  it  lend  itself  to  poetic  knowledge?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  it  is  apprehended?  The 
present  discussion  is  not  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  manifold  of  which  we  have  spoken 
the  mind  merely  moves  rapidly  from  one  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  truths  out  of  which  it  is  contsructed  to  another  in 
successive  acts.  There  may  be  more  than  that.  Given  the 
fact  that  poetic  knowledge  is  concerned  with  an  accidental 
whole  constructed  out  of  a  manifold,  and  the  further  fact 
that  works  of  fine  art  are  properly  denominated  imitations 
of  nature  in  that  they  produce  a  thing  which  provides  the 
manifold  of  forms  together  with  some  kind  of  unity,  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  act  whereby  these  things  are  gathered 
up  into  a  complex  one?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
act  by  which  the  work  of  art  is  perceived  is  a  judgment  in 
which  the  intellect  "considers  existence  in  the  manifold 
and  flux  of  the  sense.  ”17  In  this  event,  the  same  explana¬ 
tion  would  evidently  apply  to  the  poetic  knowledge  aris¬ 
ing  from  natural  objects.  But  these  matters  must  be  left 
for  another  and  a  different  consideration. 

17  Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym,  "Music,”  Fleur  de  Lis  (St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity).  XXXVIII  (Nov.,  1938),  50-52. 
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The  Role  of  Unity 
in  the  Philosophy  of  St,  Augustine 

William  N.  Clarke 
Fordham  University 


A  MODERN  Scholastic  writer  has  said  of  St.  Thomas: 

“Like  a  medieval  city,  Thomistic  thought  has  several 
gates.  Some  persons  prefer  to  enter  by  the  portal  of 
Being.  Others  choose  the  brilliant  gate  of  Truth.  Still 
others  find  their  way  best  through  the  door  of  the  Good, 
or  that  over  which  the  name  Unity  is  written  ....  Once 
within  the  walls  the  freedom  of  the  city  is  theirs,  and 
custom  renders  familiar  the  broad  avenues  of  convergent 
thought  which  lead  from  every  quarter  to  the  central  rally  - 
ing-place  where  all  find  God.’’1 

Just  as  aptly,  and  perhaps  even  more  so,  can  these  words 
be  applied  to  the  philosophical  W eltanschauung  of  another 
great  Christian  thinker,  St.  Augustine.  The  present  paper 
intends  to  show  in  particular  how  this  is  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  unity,  how  by  entering  in  at  “the  portal  of 
Unity”  one  can  have  access  to  some  of  the  richest  sub¬ 
stance  of  St.  Augustine’s  philosophical  intuitions.  Our 
method  of  procedure  will  be  to  take  a  series  of  consecutive 
soundings,  as  it  were,  into  the  different  levels  of  being,  and 
by  comparison  of  these  readings  to  give  at  least  a  hint  of 
how  profoundly  unity  penetrates  and  binds  together  the 
whole  structure  of  reality  in  the  Augustinian  world-view. 

We  do  not  claim  in  what  follows  to  have  discovered  the 
one,  logical  order  of  exposition  of  St.  Augustine’s  ideas. 
His  thought  is  so  remarkably  synthetic  that  at  no  matter 
what  point  one  enters  into  it,  the  whole  system  seems  to 
be  at  once  presupposed  and  in  germ  in  each  particular 
text.  Let  us,  then,  take  him  as  he  is,  and  not  try  to  force 
his  thought  into  too  rigid  molds  of  water-tight  logical 
divisions. 

There  are  four  principles  which  St.  Augustine  habitually 
makes  use  of  to  explain  the  ontological  structure  of  things. 
They  are  number,  form,  unity,  and  order.2  In  each  of 
them,  as  well  as  in  being  itself,  unity  plays  an  essential 
role,  acting  in  each  case  as  a  kind  of  inner  principle  of 
cohesion.  Let  us  examine  them  briefly  in  turn. 

Number 

Number  or  proportion,  according  to  St.  Augustine, 
enters  in  as  a  constitutive  principle  of  all  material  beings.3 

Behold  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  in  them 
that  shine  above,  or  crawl  beneath,  or  fly  or  swim;  they  have  forms 
because  they  have  numbers:  take  away  their  numbers  and  they  shall 
be  nothing.  From  whence  therefore  are  they,  unless  from  him  from 
whom  comes  number,  since  only  in  so  far  as  they  possess  number 

1  Gerald  B.  Phelan,  The  Concept  of  Beauty  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  Aspects  of  the  New  Scholasticism,  ed.  C.  A.  Hart  (New  York: 
Benzinger,  1932),  p.  121. 

2  For  a  fuller  development  of  these  notions,  confer  the  scholarly 
work  of  E.  Chapman,  St.  Augustine’s  Philosophy  of  Beauty  (New 
York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1939).  This  work  is  especially  good  for  its 
abundance  of  texts,  and  can  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole 
philosophy  of  St.  Augustine. 


do  they  possess  being . Regard  now  the  beauty  of  the  formed 

body:  numbers  are  at  rest  in  space.  Regard  the  beauty  of  the  body 
in  motion:  numbers  are  flowing  in  time.  Enter  within  to  the  art 
whence  these  proceed,  seek  in  it  time  and  space:  never  will  you  find 

them,  nowhere  are  they  present;  yet  number  dwells  therein . 

Transcend  now  the  mind  of  the  artist  that  you  may  behold  eternal 
number;  then  at  last  wisdom  will  shine  forth  upon  you  from  its 
inmost  dwelling-place  and  from  the  very  shrine  of  truth.4 

This  text  presents  an  excellent  example  of  the  character¬ 
istic  Augustinian  dialectic:  from  the  object  without  to  the 
soul  within,  and  thence  to  God  above. 

Divine  wisdom  gave  numbers  to  all  things,  even  the  lowest,  and 
those  on  the  outskirts  of  being;  for  all  bodies,  though  they  be  placed 
at  the  outermost  limits  of  being,  have  their  own  proper  numbers.5 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  all  things  have  numbers, 
and  what  does  it  mean  to  possess  them?  St.  Augustine 
replies  that  all  things,  even  the  lowest,  bear  in  them  “traces 
of  reason,”  are  penetrated  with  the  divine  wisdom.  Those 
nearest  the  central  flame  receive  not  only  its  light  but  its 
warmth  as  well,  and  this  warmth  is  rationality;  but  those 
too  far  away  to  receive  its  warmth,  as  bodies  are,  never¬ 
theless  are  penetrated  with  its  light,  and  this  illumination 
is  “the  light  of  numbers  poured  over  them.”  This  doctrine 
is  a  profound  intuition  of  St.  Augustine’s;  an  intuition,  as 
he  himself  says,  “.  .  .  .  which  possibly  is  not  clear  to  you; 
for  no  visible  similitude  can  be  fitted  with  perfect  exactness 
to  the  invisible  reality.”6 

But  how  does  unity  have  a  place  here?  What  is  its  role 
with  regard  to  number?  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  it  forms 
the  very  constitutive  principle  of  all  number: 

Number  receives  its  beginning  from  unity  and  its  beauty  from 

equality  and  similitude . Wherefore  everyone  admits  that  there 

is  no  nature  which,  in  order  to  be  what  it  is,  does  not  tend  to  unity 
(appetat  unitatem),  and  strive  so  far  as  it  can  to  be  like  unto  itself.7 

Every  number  receives  its  name  and  its  signification  from  as  many 
times  as  it  possesses  unity.8 

It  is  on  unity,  therefore,  that  number  is  built  up.  But 
since  bodies  are  multiple  and  composed,  this  unity  which 
they  possess  through  number  is  only  a  participation,  an 
imitation,  of  true  and  perfect  unity: 

Whatever  is  reached  by  the  senses  is  ipso  facto  convicted  of  being 
not  one  but  multiple;  for  it  is  corporeal,  and  therefore  has  innumerable 

parts . Hence  we  concede  that  no  body  is  truly  and  perfectly 

one.9 

Every  body  is  indeed  a  true  body,  but  a  false  unity.  For  it  is  not 
the  supreme  unity,  but  only  imitates  it  in  so  far  as  it  can  fulfill  unity; 


3  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  here  upon  the  difficult  question  of  how 
far  spiritual  beings  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  number,  or  the 
relation  of  number  to  wisdom.  Cf.  De  Libero  Arbitrio  II.  8.  11. 

4  De  Libero  Arbitrio  II.  16.  42.  (All  translations  are  our  own 

unless  otherwise  specified.) 

6  Ibid.  II.  11.  31. 

8  Ibid.  II.  11.  32. 

7  De  Musica  VI.  17.  56. 

8  De  Libero  Arbitrio  II.  8.  22. 

9  Ibid. 
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and  yet  a  body  could  not  even  be  unless  it  were  in  some  way  one.10 

Expressing  the  same  thought  in  a  still  more  striking 
way,  St.  Augustine  speaks  as  though  addressing  bodies 
themselves  directly: 

Unless  you  were  held  together  by  some  unity,  you  would  be 
nothing,  but  again,  if  you  were  unity  itself,  you  would  not  be 
bodies.* 11 

Material  things,  then,  cannot  realize  unity:  they  can 
only  imitate  it.  But  how  is  this  done?  By  means  of  the 
derivatives  of  unity:  proportion,  harmony,  equality,  and 
similitude. 

Things  which  are  simple  are  in  themselves,  because  they  are  one; 
but  those  which  are  not  simple  imitate  unity  by  the  harmony  of  their 
parts,  and  so  far  as  they  attain  thereto,  in  so  far  do  they  possess 
being.12 

Thus  number,  or  proportion,  is  necessary  to  all  material 
things  in  order  that  they  may  have  being.  For  to  be  means 
to  be  one,  and  since  bodies  are  multiple  and  composed, 
they  must  at  least  imitate  unity  in  some  way.  This  is  made 
possible  by  number,  which  is  itself  built  up  on  unity. 

Form 

Whatever  has  number,  St.  Augustine  tells  us,  must  also 
have  form.  Form  is,  as  it  were,  the  organizing  principle 
of  number.  Furthermore,  form  has  an  immediate  relation 
to  being  itself. 

It  is  not  what  is  in  the  bulk  of  a  body,  but  what  is  in  its  for m 
that  gives  it  being;  .  .  .  the  more  form  and  beauty  a  body  possesses, 
so  much  the  more  being  does  it  possess.13 

Every  thing,  or  substance,  or  essence,  or  nature,  or  whatever  other 
more  appropriate  term  one  can  find,  possesses  simultaneously  these 
three  characteristics:  it  has  a  certain  unity,  it  is  distinguished  from 
other  things  by  its  proper  form,  and  it  abides  within  order.11 

All  these  things,  therefore,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  divine 
art  manifest  within  themselves  a  certain  unity,  and  for m  and  order.15 

Form,  therefore,  plays  an  even  more  universal  role  than 
number  in  the  ontological  structure  of  things,  for  it  enters 
into  all  beings  without  exception,  whether  they  be 
corporeal  or  purely  spiritual.  In  a  brief  and  lapidary 
formula  St.  Augustine  reveals  again  the  profundity  of  his 
penetration  into  reality  by  giving  us  another  glimpse  of 
the  all-pervading  cohesive  force  of  unity,  this  time  as  the 
inner  principle  of  all  forms; 

This  indeed  is  truly  to  possess  a  form,  to  be  gathered  up  into  a 
unity;  for  the  supremely  One  is  the  principle  of  all  form.  (Hoc  est 
enim  vere  formari,  in  unum  aliquid  rcdigi;  quoniam  swnme  unum  est 
omnis  formae  principium .J16 

Unity,  therefore,  is  at  the  very  heart  of  all  form,  furnish¬ 
ing  it  with  that  indispensable  principle  of  cohesion  which 
enables  it  to  be  precisely  what  it  is,  one  intelligible  form, 
and  not  chaos.  For  a  form  to  exist  and  not  to  be  one  is 
simply  contradictory  and  unintelligible. 

Beauty,  too,  which  for  St.  Augustine  is  an  immediate 
correlative  of  form  and  is  frequently  used  synonymously 
with  it,17  has  the  same  intrinsic  connection  with  unity. 
“The  form  of  all  beauty  is  unity.”18 

10  De  Vera  Religione  XXXIV.  63,  64. 

11  Ibid.  32.  60. 

12  De  Moribus  Manichaeorum  6.  8. 

13  De  Immortalitate  Animae  8.  13. 

11  De  Vera  Religione  7.  13. 

15  De  Trinitate  VI.  10.  12. 

16  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram  10.  32. 

17  See,  for  example,  De  Immortalitate  Animae  8.  13. 

18  Epistolae  18.  2, 


The  analogies  at  this  point  with  Plato  and  Plotinus  are 
numerous  and  interesting,  but  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon 
them  here.19  But,  as  we  have  said,  our  intention  is  merely 
to  take  a  series  of  quick  soundings  at  each  level  of  being, 
and  not  to  go  into  a  complete  development  of  each  one. 

Order 

The  next  ontological  constituent  of  all  beings,  acting  as 
a  kind  of  synthesizing  force  of  the  preceding  ones,  is 
order.  All  things  which  exist  must  possess  order,  either 
in  the  inner  structure  of  their  parts,  if  they  are  composite, 
or  in  their  acts,  if  they  are  spiritual  beings: 

That  which  tends  to  being  tends  to  order:  when  it  attains  order, 
it  attains  by  the  very  fact  being  itself,  so  far  as  a  creature  can  attain 
to  it.  For  order  reduces  to  a  certain  harmony  that  which  it  orders. 
But  to  be  is  nothing  else  than  to  be  one  .  .  .  Hence  order  brings  about 
being  (ordinatio  cogit  esse),  and  disorder  non-being.20 

All  these  things  which  have  been  formed  by  the  divine  art  manifest 
within  themselves  a  certain  unity,  and  form,  and  order.  Whatever 
among  them  has  being  possesses  a  certain  unity  .  .  .  and  either  tends 
toward  or  adheres  to  a  certain  order,  such  as,  for  example,  the  masses 
and  positions  of  bodies,  and  the  loves  and  delights  of  souls.21 

Sometimes,  by  a  remarkable  analogy,  St.  Augustine 
likens  this  element  of  order  to  a  kind  of  interior  “peace” 
of  the  being  in  question,  as  for  example  in  the  following 
arresting  text: 

A  corporeal  being  is  not  nothing.  For  it  too  has  a  certain  concord 
of  its  parts,  a  certain  inner  peace  of  its  form  (quandam  pacem  suae 
formae),  without  which  it  would  be  absolutely  nothing.22 

This  assimilation  of  peace  to  order  is  not  surprising, 
since  St.  Augustine’s  very  definition  of  peace  is  “the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  order.”23  The  notion  of  order  is  one  upon  which 
St.  Augustine  dwells  with  peculiar  predilection.  Seeing  the 
marvelous  order  in  all  things,  he  cannot  restrain  himself 
from  being  carried  away  by  their  beauty  and  crying  out, 
“Nothing  is  ordered  which  is  not  beautiful.”24  In  the 
De  Civitate  Dei  especially  he  loves  to  show  how  order 
is  present  everywhere,  yet  realizes  itself  differently  at  the 
various  levels  of  being,  from  the  inanimate  body  all  the 
way  up  through  the  degrees  of  human  society  to  the 
heavenly  city  itself. 

Order  is  the  disposition  of  like  and  unlike  things,  assigning  to  each 
its  proper  place  ....  Peace  therefore  in  a  body  is  the  ordered 
arrangement  of  its  parts;  peace  in  the  irrational  soul  the  ordered 
repose  of  its  appetites;  peace  in  the  rational  soul  the  ordered  harmony 
of  thought  and  action;  peace  in  the  soul  and  body  united  the  ordered 
life  and  health  of  the  living  being;  peace  in  mortal  men  ordered 
obedience  in  faith  under  the  eternal  law  of  God;  peace  among  men 
ordered  harmony  of  cooperation;  peace  in  the  household  the  ordered 
harmony  of  the  inhabitants  in  commanding  and  obeying;  peace  in  the 
state  the  ordered  harmony  of  the  citizens  in  commanding  and  obeying; 
peace  in  the  heavenly  city  the  supremely  ordered  and  perfectly  har¬ 
monious  society  of  those  enjoying  God  and  one  another  in  Him, 
peace  finally  of  all  things  the  tranquillity  of  order.25 

Seeing  this  admirable  ascending  scale  of  order  in  the 
universe,  his  mind  is  borne  on  to  embrace  in  one  synthetic 

19  For  some  strikingly  similar  texts  of  Plotinus  on  beauty  and 
unity,  see  Sister  Rose  Emmanuella  Brennan,  ‘The  Philosophy  of 
Beauty  in  the  Enneads  of  Plotinus,’’  New  Scholasticism,  XIV 
(1940),  1-32. 

20  De  Moribus  Manichaeorum  6.  8. 

21  De  Trinitate  VI.  10.  12. 

22  De  Vera  Religione  11.  21. 

23  De  Civitate  Dei  XIX.  13. 

24  De  Vera  Religione  41.  77. 

25  De  Civitate  Dei  XIX.  13. 
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view  the  whole  universe  and  its  ordered  beauty: 


If  the  individual  works  of  God  be  considered  by  the  wise,  they  will 
be  found  to  possess  praiseworthy  proportion,  number  and  order,  each 
established  in  its  own  proper  genus.  How  much  more,  therefore,  all 
things  taken  together,  that  is,  the  whole  universe,  brought  to  comple¬ 
tion  by  the  union  of  all  these  into  one?  For  all  beauty  which  is  made 
up  of  parts  is  more  praiseworthy  in  the  whole  than  in  the  part.  .  .  . 
So  great  indeed  is  the  force  of  integrity  and  unity  that  multiple  things 
which  are  good  in  themselves  gain  new  beauty  when  they  concur 
together  and  harmonize  to  form  a  universe.  "Universe,”  moreover, 
receives  its  very  name  from  unity.26 


The  intimate  relation  between  order  and  unity  reveals 
itself  so  immediately  and  unmistakably  in  these  texts  that 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon  it.  Indeed,  is  it 
not  of  the  very  essence  of  order  that  it  organize  multiplicity 
into  unity,  that  it  reduce  many  to  one,  so  that  the  greater 
the  multiplicity  and  the  stronger  the  unity  that  holds  it 
together,  the  more  perfect  do  we  call  the  order?  Thus  the 
human  body  is  a  far  more  perfect  example  of  orcler  than 
a  stone,  a  plant,  or  an  oyster,  because  it  has  a  far  greater 
multiplicity  of  parts  and  operations  organized  by  a  higher 
and  stronger  unity.  As  St.  Augustine  expresses  it  with 
his  customary  succinctness: 


It  is  from  unity  that  flow  the  ^activity,  order,  and  proportion  by 
which  composite  things  ar^Jn  so  far  as  they  are.27 

,  "My  and  Being 

This  thougH^fovoking  text  leads  us  by  a  natural  tran¬ 
sition  to  a  direct  examination  of  the  fundamental  onto¬ 
logical  intui&on  underlying,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  all  of 
the  foregoing  texts  of  St.  Augustine:  namely,  that  to  be 
and  to  be  one  is  the  same  thing,  that  unity  is  so  inextri¬ 
cably  bound  up  with  being  that  it  can  be  used  almost  inter¬ 
changeably  for  it. 


To  be  is  nothing  else  than  to  be  one.  Wherefore  in  so  far  as  a 
thing  attains  to  unity,  just  so  far  does  it  attain  to  being  ....  For 
things  which  are  simple  are  in  themselves,  because  they  are  one;  but 
things  which  are  not  simple  imitate  unity  by  the  harmony  of  their 
parts.28 

There  is  an  abundance  of  texts  on  this  point  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Augustine.  Some  of  the  most  characteristic 
follow: 


Every  thing,  or  substance,  or  essence,  or  nature,  has  this  character¬ 
istic:  that  it  is  something  one.29 

There  is  no  nature,  which,  in  order  to  be  that  which  it  is,  does  not 
tend  to  unity,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  can,  strive  to  be  like  unto  itself.30 

In  order  that  the  stone  be  a  stone,  all  its  parts  and  its  whole  nature 
are  knit  together  into  one  (in  unum  solidata  est).  What  is  a  tree? 
Would  it  indeed  be  a  tree,  if  it  were  not  one?  In  a  living  body,  what 
are  the  members  and  inner  parts  and  whatever  else  goes  to  compose 
it?  Certainly  if  they  suffer  a  divorce  of  unity  (si  unitatis  patiantur 
divortium),  there  will  be  no  animal.  What  else  do  friends  strive  for, 
unless  to  be  one?  And  the  more  they  are  one,  so  much  the  more 
are  they  friends.  A  people  is  one  state,  to  whom  dissension  is  danger¬ 
ous:  but  what  else  is  to  dissent  than  not  to  have  one  opinion?  What 
is  all  love?  Does  it  not  desire  to  be  made  one  with  that  which  it  loves, 
and  if  this  is  possible,  become  one  with  it?  Whence  comes  the  evil 
of  pain?  Because  it  strives  to  cleave  asunder  that  which  was  one  .  .  ,31 

Everything  which  has  being,  we  say  has  being  in  so  far  as  it  has 
some  permanence,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  one.32 

Unity,  then,  is  at  the  very  core  of  being.  To  be  one  is 
an  inherent  law,  an  absolute  necessity  of  being  itself.  That 

26  De  Genesi  contra  Manichaeos  I.  21,  32. 

27  De  Moribus  Manichaeorum  II.  6.  8. 

28  Ibid. 

29  De  Vera  Religione  7.  13. 


which  is  multiple  and  cannot  realize  perfect  unity  is  by  the 
very  fact  imperfect  being.  But  to  preserve  any  being  at 
all,  it  must  none  the  less  tend  toward  unity,  and  imitate  it 
as  best  it  can,  through  its  derivatives,  number,  proportion, 
harmony,  etc.  Thus  being  is  de  jure  one,  but  only  de  facto 
multiple. 

The  role  of  unity  has  now  been  traced  throughout  the 
various  levels  of  reality  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  being 
itself,  beyond  which  there  is  no  further  to  seek,  save  the 
source  of  all  being  and  unity:  God.  The  fecundity  of 
application  of  this  principle  throughout  all  the  branches  of 
Augustinian  philosophy  will  reveal  itself  to  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  follow  out  a  systematic  study  of  St.  Augustine's 
thought  with  unity  as  a  center  of  reference.  One  immedi¬ 
ate  application  can  be  seen  in  sociology.  A  state  in  order 
to  be,  must  be  one.  Hence  the  metaphysical  justification 
of  authority,  order,  law,  within  the  state.33  Another  in¬ 
stance  is  given  in  the  following  section. 

Unity  and  the  Mind 

Up  to  the  present  our  attention  has  been  directed  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  extra-mental  order  of  reality.  We  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  examine  the  operations  of  mind  itself  and  to 
see  how  there  too  unity  plays  an  indispensable  part.  It  is 
here,  perhaps,  that  the  peculiar  originality  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine’s  genius  shines  forth  more  brilliantly  than  any¬ 
where  else.  He  was  practically  a  pioneer  among  Christian 
thinkers  in  the  psychological  and  metaphysical  analysis  of 
the  soul,  and  even  after  him  there  is  scarcely  anyone  who 
has  penetrated  so  deeply  as  he  into  the  hidden  springs  of 
man’s  spiritual  and  intellectual  activity.  We  give  below  a 
few  samples  of  this  gift  of  psychological  analysis,  in 
which  the  all-pervading  presence  of  unity  appears  once 
more: 

The  formation  of  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  the  discovery 
of  what  is  unity  .  .  .  which  involves  a  double  question:  one  concern¬ 
ing  the  soul,  the  other  concerning  God.  The  first  makes  us  know 
ourselves,  the  second  our  origin  .... 

The  soul  already  given  over  to  philosophy  first  examines  herself, 
and  thus  holds  converse  with  herself:  I,  by  a  certain  mysterious, 
interior  movement  of  my  mind,  have  the  power  of  distinguishing  and 
uniting  (discerne re  et  connectere:  analysis  and  synthesis)  that  which 
is  offered  for  analysis,  and  this  power  is  called  my  reason.  But  why 
should  anything  be  analyzed,  unless  it  be  either  thought  to  be  one 
and  is  not  so,  or  at  least  is  not  one  as  far  as  it  was  thought  to  be? 
Likewise,  why  is  anything  synthesized,  unless  that  it  be  made  one, 
as  far  as  it  can?  Therefore  in  both  analysis  and  synthesis  it  is  unity 
that  I  desire  and  unity  that  I  love.  But  when  I  analyze,  it  is  unity 
purified,  that  I  desire;  when  I  synthesize,  unity  whole  and  entire.  In 
the  one,  foreign  elements  are  removed,  in  the  other,  what  belongs 
together  is  joined  (propria  copulantur),  so  that  some  perfect  unity 
may  be  formed. 31 

Such  a  text  can  bear  considerable  reflection,  revealing, 
as  it  does,  a  hidden  spring  of  our  intellectual  activity 
whose  presence  most  of  us  had  perhaps  never  suspected 
before.  Again  in  the  De  Ordine,  speaking  of  the  order  to 
be  found  everywhere,  and  of  the  blindness  of  those  who 

30  De  Musica  VI.  17.  56. 

31  De  Ordine  II.  18.  48. 

32  E pistol ae  18.  2. 

33  Cf.  fi.  Gilson,  Introduction  a  I'Btude  de  St.  Augustin  ( Paris, 
1929),  p.  271. 

34  De  Ordine  II.  18.  47. 
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cannot  see  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole,  St.  Augustine  launches  out  into  another  remarkable 
analysis,  one  of  his  characteristic  “asides 

The  principal  cause  of  this  error  is  this,  that  man  is  unknown  to 
himself.  But  that  he  may  know  himself,  he  has  a  great  need  of  the 
habit  of  withdrawing  from  the  senses,  of  gathering  up  his  soul  within 
itself,  and  of  keeping  it  thus  recollected.  For  in  this  way  the  soul, 
restored  unto  itself,  comprehends  what  is  the  beauty  of  the  universe, 
which  receives  its  denomination  from  unity.  Therefore  the  vision  of 
it  is  not  permitted  to  the  soul  which  goes  after  many  things,  and 
avidly  pursues  poverty,  which  it  does  not  know  can  be  avoided  only 
by  the  removal  of  multiplicity-— I  do  not  mean  the  multiplicity  of  men 
but  of  all  objects  which  fall  under  the  senses  ....  Thus  the  soul 
that  is  poured  out  from  itself  (animus  a  seipso  fusus)  is  torn  apart 
by  a  kind  of  immensity,  and  is  afflicted  with  a  veritable  mendicancy, 
since  its  nature  compels  it  to  seek  everywhere  what  is  one,  and  multi¬ 
plicity  does  not  allow  it  to  find  unity.35 

In  these  texts  we  have  touched  upon  one  of  the  richest 
aspects  of  St.  Augustine’s  philosophy,  namely,  the  role 
of  unity  in  the  life  of  the  soul.  Few  even  among  the  Chris¬ 
tian  thinkers  seem  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  he  into  the 
understanding  of  what  we  can  only  describe  as  the  “onto¬ 
logical  exigencies”  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 
His  thought,  if  followed  out,  leads  us  on  to  discover  how 
he  who  unifies  his  thoughts,  his  loves  and  his  actions,  lives, 
or  better,  is,  far  more  intensely  than  he  who  allows  the 
life  of  his  soul  to  be  invaded  by  multiplicity.  The  applica¬ 
tions  of  this  doctrine  are  numerous  and  extraordinarily 
fruitful,  but  lie  beyond  our  present  scope.  Our  design 
here  is  simply  to  uncover  the  entrance  to  one  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine’s  richest  veins  of  thought,  one  that  will  yield  a 
rich  reward  to  anyone  willing  to  follow  it  up. 

God,  Ultimate  Source  of  All  Unity 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  role  of  unity  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  created  beings,  starting  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  external  object,  and  then  reflecting  back  on 
the  life  of  the  soul  itself  that  knows.  There  remains  now 
only  one  more  step,  to  rise  up  to  the  ultimate  source  and 
principle  of  all  unity,  whether  it  be  in  the  noetic  or  the 
ontological  orders.  A  few  texts  will  be  enough  to  illustrate 
the  characteristic  movement  of  thought  which  bears  St. 
Augustine  up  from  the  world  of  creatures  to  their  Creator. 

This  is  truly  to  possess  a  form:  to  be  gathered  into  one;  for  the 
supremely  One  is  the  principle  of  all  form.36 

Every  body  is  indeed  a  true  body  but  a  false  unity.  For  it  is  not 
perfectly  one,  but  only  imitates  it  in  so  far  as  it  can  fulfill  it;  and  yet 
the  body  itself  would  not  be,  unless  it  were  in  some  way  one.  Further¬ 
more,  it  could  not  be  in  any  way  one,  unless  it  possessed  it  from  that 
which  is  supremely  one  .  ...  O  keen-visioned  spirits,  (O  animae 
pervivaces)  grant  me  the  strength  to  see  that  the  principle  of  all 
unity  is  nothing  else  than  the  unique  One,  from  whom  derives  every¬ 
thing  that  is  one,  whether  it  fulfill  its  unity  or  not.37 

If  material  things  deceive  us  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  fulfill  that 
unity  which  they  are  compelled  to  imitate,  that  Source  from  which 
everything  that  is,  is  one:  .  .  .  we  are  thereby  given  to  understand 
that  there  exists  something,  which,  compared  with  that  unique  One, 
Principle  of  unity  of  all  that  is  in  any  way  one,  is  so  perfectly  like 
unto  it  and  so  completely  fulfills  its  unity  that  it  is  that  One  itself; 
and  this  is  Truth,  and  the  Word  in  its  Source,  and  the  Word  God 
with  God.  For  if  falsity  is  in  those  things  that  imitate  unity,  not  in  so 
far  as  they  imitate  it,  but  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  fulfill  it;  then  that  is 
Truth  which  has  been  able  to  fulfill  it,  and  to  be  that  which  that  Unity 

35  Ibid.  I.  2.  3. 

36  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram  10.  32. 

37  De  Vera  Religione  34.  63.  64. 


is;  it  is  Truth  which  manifests  that  Unity  as  it  is:  hence  it  is  most  truly 
called  its  Word  and  its  Light.38 

This  last  text  is  not  an  easy  one  and  requires  consider¬ 
able  meditation  to  grasp  its  full  significance,  but  it  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  St.  Augustine’s  most  profound  doctrines,  one 
in  which  he  is  the  Christian  philosopher  par  excellence.  All 
things  that  are,  exist  only  in  so  far  as  they  participate  in 
or  imitate  unity.  But  this  imperfect  imitation  itself  would 
not  be  possible  unless  it  participated  in  a  perfect  existing 
Similitude  or  Imitation,  a  subsistent  Image,  and  this  is  the 
Word  of  God,  perfect  mirror  of  all  that  is  in  God. 

In  the  noetic  order  also  the  same  truth  holds.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  of  creatures  does  the  mind  find  the  perfect 
realization  of  unity.  How  then  can  it  judge  of  the  unity 
of  things,  declaring  it  to  be  lacking  in  this  or  that  respect, 
if  it  has  never  seen  unity  itself?  The  only  possible  answer 
is  that  it  judges  of  the  unity  of  all  things  according  to  an 
illumination  received  from  above,  an  eternal  norm,  which 
is  nothing  else  than  the  illumination  of  Divine  Unity  itself. 
The  texts  here  are  unfortunately  too  long  to  be  quoted 
adequately.39  A  celebrated  text  of  the  Confessions  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  procedure. 

Examining  whence  it  was  that  I  admired  the  beauty  of  bodies 
terrestrial  or  celestial,  and  what  aided  me  in  judging  soundly  on 
things  mutable,  and  pronouncing:  “This  ought  to  be  thus,  and  that 
not"  ....  thus  by  degrees  I  passed  from  bodies  to  the  soul  .  .  .  . 
thence  again  to  the  reasoning  faculty  ....  which,  finding  itself  also 
to  be  in  me  a  thing  variable,  raised  itself  up  to  its  own  understand¬ 
ing  ....  withdrawing  itself  from  those  troops  of  contradictory 
phantasms,  that  so  it  might  find  what  that  light  was  whereby  it  was 
bedewed,  when,  without  all  doubting,  it  cried  out  that  “the  Unchange¬ 
able  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  changeable,"  whence  also  it  knew  that 
Unchangeable,  which,  unless  it  had  in  some  way  known  it,  it  had 
had  no  sure  ground  to  prefer  it  to  the  changeable.  And  thus  with 
the  flash  of  one  trembling  glance  it  arrived  at  That  Which  Is.  And 
then  I  saw  Thy  invisible  things  understood  by  the  things  which 
are  made.40 

Conclusion 

Having  arrived  finally  at  That  Which  Is,  at  the  source 
of  all  unity  as  of  all  being,  we  have  reached  the  term  of 
our  investigation.  The  movement  of  St.  Augustine’s 
thought  in  its  restless  search  for  unity  is  completely  ap¬ 
peased,  and  this  appeasement,  when  finally  possessed,  is 
nothing  else  than  perfect  beatitude,  to  be  one  with  the 
Supreme  One,  “whose  Unity  is  the  mold  of  all  things.”41 
We  see  now  why  unity  and  being  are  so  intimately  corre¬ 
lated  in  all  created  things.  Everything  that  is,  receives 
this  being  by  participation  from  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
being.  But  this  ultimate  source  is  itself  the  Supreme  One, 
by  its  very  essence.  Hence  everything  that  participates 
being  in  any  way  must  bear  the  mark  of  the  source  from 
whence  it  came,  and  this  mark  is  unity. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  thought  of  St.  Augustine  has 
been  woefully  sketchy  and  incomplete.  But  at  least  it  may 
have  given  some  hint  of  the  all-pervasive  role  of  unity  in 
the  great  Christian  thinker’s  conception  of  reality.  No 

38  Ibid.  36.  66. 

39  Cf.  De  Vera  Religione  30.  55,  56;  De  Lib.  Arb.  II.  8;  II.  11. 

40  Confessions  VII.  17.  23;  Dr.  Pusey’s  translation,  Everyman 
Library  Edition  (New  York:  Dutton). 

44  Ibid.  I.  7.  12. 

42  De  Moribus  Manichaenrnm  II.  6.  8. 
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one,  perhaps,  realized  more  profoundly  and  incorporated 
into  his  philosophy  more  thoroughly  this  fundamental  truth 
testified  to  by  all,  which  he  himself  has  so  forcefully  ex¬ 
pressed: 

“To  be  is  nothing  else  than  to  be  one.  ”42 


POETRY  AND  UNDERSTANDING 

[Continued  from  p.  62] 

faculties.  This  is  an  error,  and  leads  to  all  kinds  of  anti- 
intellectualism,  culminating  in  a  false  search  for  inspira¬ 
tion  or  sense-exaltation  as  the  font  of  poetry.  We  can 
readily  admit  that  poetry  is,  truly,  not  intellectual  in  the 
sense  that  its  proper  end  is  nothing  but  abstract  truth; 
but  what  we  insist  on  is  that  it  is  not  anti-intellectual  in 
that  it  approaches  reality  with  any  instrument  other  than 
the  human  mind. 

When  we  give  ourselves  to  this  quest  of  beautiful  things 
through  poetry,  what  is  it  we  seek?  When,  for  example, 
we  sit  back  to  read  the  great  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale,”  to 
what  strange  power  is  it  we  so  avidly  extend  our  faculties, 
eager,  willing  slaves?  With  eyes  keen  and  straining  to 
pierce  the  “embalmed  darkness,”  ears  alert  to  catch  each 
faint  note  of  “the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path  through 
the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,”  nostrils  filled  with  the  “soft  in¬ 
cense”  which  hangs  on  every  bough,  with  mind  tensely 
alert  to  catch  and  know  each  thought,  measure  it,  compare 
it,  weigh  it  with  the  abyss  of  seething  memories  which  our 
mind  calls  up;  with  heart  beating  fast  to  each  impulse,  each 
subtle  change  of  rhythm,  as  the  words  beat  upon  our 
brain,  what  is  it  in  this  mighty  symphony  of  mind  and 
heart  and  sense  that  we  seek?  It  is  no  unworthy  object 
— it  is  being,  that  imperious  lure  of  the  things  beyond 
us,  of  perfections  even  up  to  the  sublime  perfection  of 
Being  Himself.  It  is  being,  but  being  precisely  as  by  its 
perception  it  has  power  to  give  us  pleasure.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact;  this  full  panoply  of  human  powers  we 
willingly  and  eagerly  outstretch  in  the  name  of  pleasure. 
Things,  not  as  they  are  true,  or  even  as  they  are  desirable, 
but  as  “perceived  they  give  pleasure”;  this  is  our  object 
in  poetry: 

Pulchrum  autem  respicit  vim  cognoscitivam:  pulchra  enim  dicuntur 
quae  visa  placent:  unde  pulchrum  in  debita  proportione  consistit;  quia 
sensus  delectatur  in  rebus  debite  proportionatis,  sicut  in  sibi  similibus: 
nam  et  sensus  ratio  quaedam  est,  et  omnis  virtus  cognoscitivaA 
Beauty  relates  to  the  cognoscitive  faculty;  for  beautiful  things  are 
those  which  please  when  seen.  Hence  beauty  consists  in  due  pro¬ 
portion;  for  the  senses  are  satisfied  in  things  duly  proportioned,  as  in 
what  is  after  their  own  kind — Because  sense  is  a  sort  of  reason;  and 
so  is  every  cognoscitive  faculty. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  whole  art  of  poetry  in  danger 
of  vitiation,  for  pleasure  is  a  siren  of  many  shapes  and 
myriad  names.  Pleasure  is  an  idea  so  confused  and  de¬ 
based  that  it  seems  necessary  to  stop  for  a  moment  to 
exonerate  her  name  in  poetry,  and  to  justify  her  high  place 
there.  The  voluptuous,  selfish  surge  of  physical  pleasure 
has  been  confused  with  the  aesthetic  pleasure  of  poetry 
over  and  over  again.  But  this  physical  response  is  not 
poetic  pleasure.  St.  Thomas  must  be  understood  clearly 
here.  He  has  a  great  and  noble  place  for  the  enjoyment 


of  the  beautiful  in  man's  life.  He  sees  its  good,  and,  great 
realist  that  he  is,  he  knows  it  as  it  is,  and  as  it  affects 
man;  but  he  does  not  confuse  it  with  mere  physical 
pleasure. 

Since  all  human  knowledge  comes  through  man’s  senses, 
it  is  simply  a  corollary  for  St.  Thomas  that  things  will 
appeal  first  to  the  senses  of  man  and  by  their  appeal  give 
them  pleasure.  “Sensus  delectantur  in  rebus  debite  propor¬ 
tionatis.”  But  to  stop  here  is  brutish;  the  senses  of  animals, 
indeed,  enjoy  a  pleasure,  but  this  is  not  the  pleasure  of 
the  beautiful.  Between  the  pleasure  of  the  senses  and  those 
of  the  mind  there  must  be  a  distinction,  though  there  is 
not  therefore  opposition  or  conflict  between  them. 

Ad  apprehensionem  autem  rationis  non  solum  commovetur  appetitus 
sensitivus  per  applicationem  ad  aliquid  particulare,  sed  etiam  appe¬ 
titus  intellectivus,  qui  dicitur  voluntasA 

Now  on  the  reason  apprehending  something,  not  only  the  sensitive 
appetite  is  moved,  as  regards  its  application  to  some  particular  thing, 
but  also  the  intellectual  appetite,  which  is  called  the  will. 

The  pleasure  of  beauty,  then,  is  not  the  animal  emotion 
of  mere  sense  experience,  but  the  human  emotion  of  the 
complete  act  of  intellection  and  sensation.  As  our  mind 
sweeps  over  the  splendor  of  verse  after  verse  of  a  great 
poem  like  the  “Ode,”  it  is  undeniable  that  harmony  of 
shape  and  color,  rhythm  of  thought  and  accent,  delicacy 
of  image  and  suggestion  are  all  chiselled  into  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  unity  proper  to  the  art  of  poetry  alone.  We  revel  in 
heaped-up  pleasure  of  sense,  indeed,  but  our  pleasure  is 
not  founded,  nor  does  it  rest  in  sense  pleasure.  It  is  the 
pleasure  of  poetry  only  when  it  pierces  and  strikes  down 
to  the  forms  of  things,  grasps  their  meaning,  and  from 
them  draws  a  deep  relationship,  proportio,  into  the  soul 
of  the  reader,  which  in  an  exultation  of  impassioned  realiz¬ 
ation,  shows  him  in  a  flash  of  right-thinking,  the  deep- 
lying  truth,  the  hierarchic  splendor,  the  ordered  appeal 
of  the  vast  universe  of  finite  perfection  under  God.  Thus, 
it  is  the  ordered  proportion  of  beings  which  is  the  ultimate 
cause  of  beauty  in  things,  and  of  the  flush  of  aesthetic 
pleasure  in  man. 

Poetry  a  Recognition  of  Proportion 

This  beauty  may  be  in  single  things,  like  rose-petals, 
because  they  are  so  admirably  designed  for  their  own 
perfection;  it  may  be  in  the  harmony  of  many  things,  like 
flower  and  field,  stream  and  sky,  because  they  are  so 
admirably  united  for  their  mutual  purposes  as  we  see 
them;  it  may  be,  finally,  in  lovers,  friends,  country,  soil, 
or  beast,  because  they  are  so  perfectly  fitted  to  complement 
our  own  being  and  raise  us  to  that  glorious  end  which  we 
see  but  dimly  before  us.  This  is  to  say  that  beauty  is  in 
proportion.  It  is  this  recognition  of  the  true  proportion 
of  things  which  arouses  in  the  soul  the  full  appreciation 
of  beings,  so  that  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  can  say:  “The 
only  just  judge,  the  only  just  literary  critic,  is  Christ,  who 
prizes,  is  proud  of,  and  admires,  more  than  the  receiver 
himself  can,  the  gifts  of  his  own  making.”4 * 6 

4  Ibid. 

s  S.  T.  I-II.  31.  4. 

6  The  Correspondence  of  G.  M.  Hopkins  and  Richard  W.  Dixon, 
ed.  C.  C.  Abbott  (Oxford  U.  Press,  London,  1935),  Letter  II.  r>.  8. 
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Thus  it  is  that  the  proper  and  characteristic  poetic  reac¬ 
tion  in  a  man  who  has  suddenly  come  to  realize  a  great 
poem  is  really  a  “katharsis”  of  a  sublime  nature  unknown 
even  to  Aristotle.  A  sudden  and  compelling  stimulation 
of  sense  and  intellect  leads  him  to  a  vision  of  reality  which 
reveals  for  a  splendid  moment  the  true  nature  of  things, 
their  fitness,  their  proportion.  Before  such  a  vision,  and 
particularly  before  it  habitually,  the  soul  of  man  can  not 
but  be  cleansed.  It  is  re-adjusted  to  the  reality  in  which 
it  exists.  It  sees  ends  which  cloyed  living  had  for  a  time 
obscured: 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

By  taking  into  itself  the  forms  of  things  outside,  it  slowly 
comes  to  know  its  own  grandeur  and  at  once  its  own 
smallness.  It  cultivates  its  powers.  It  strives,  because  it 
sees  through  this  splendid  pathway  being  which  is  worth 
its  striving.  It  grows,  and  in  growth  it  comes,  in  more  or 
less  perfect  fashion,  to  realize  in  itself  that  proportion 
which  constitutes  its  true  place  in  creation.8 

In  such  exercise  cognoscitive  and  sensitive  life  find  their 


true  and  harmonious  functions.  Within  and  without  man, 
in  the  moments  of  such  artistic  exaltation,  there  comes  a 
vision  of  the  universe  that  is,  and  that  is  true,  good,  and 
beautiful.  This  vision,  we  maintain,  is  the  true  effect  of 
poetry,  and  through  it  has  come  all  the  nobility  that  has 
made  of  poetry  “the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds.”9 

€=  ~  *£=■  x  i 

Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  5,  Sc.  I. 

8  The  following  explanation  of  the  tendency  we  are  trying  to 
describe  is  philosophically  exact  and  so  well  stated  as  to  deserve 
careful  study.  It  is  from  a  note,  translated  from  the  French,  in  L. 
DeRaemaeker,  Metaphysicia  Generalis,  E.  Warny,  Louvain,  1935, 
Tomus  I,  p.  167. 

What  is  the  activity  of  finite  being?  A  finite  being  is  endowed  with 
activity  insofar  as  it  perfects  its  growth,  progresses  toward  an  end, 
and  is  increased  by  "determinants,”  added  perfections.  By  this  ac¬ 
tivity,  as  far  as  is  possible,  it  transcends  its  own  limits,  without 
however  losing  its  identity.  It  assiduously  pursues  the  ends  of  acci¬ 
dental  perfections;  nevertheless  it  remains  quiet  ever  in  the  same 
substantial  state.  Since,  however,  finitude  stands  completely  apart 
from  infinity,  a  limited  being  is  ever  troubled  by  an  infinite  and 
insatiable  tendency.  It  never  attains  its  ultimate  perfection,  since  it 
ever  is  finite,  and  therefore  capable  of  further  perfection. 

9  Shelley,  Defense  of  Poetry,  ed.  A.  S.  Cook  (Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston, 
1891),  p.  40. 


Preface  to 

A  Critical  Review 


Vernon  J.  Bourke 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
St.  Louis  University 


Editor’s  note:  So  significant  a  work  as  M.  Maritain’s 
Sept  Legons  sur  VEtre,  now  translated  into  English,  de¬ 
serves  the  careful  attention  of  anyone  seriously  interested 
in  Scholastic  metaphysics.  For  this  reason  we  asked  Dr. 
Bourke  to  write  this  critical  appreciation  which  we  hope 
will  encourage  a  careful  study  of  these  lectures. 

/CATHOLIC  literature  in  English  is  strangely  lacking 
in  non-textbook  studies  in  metaphysics.  While  ad¬ 
mitting  the  dominant  position  of  metaphysics  in  relation 
to  other  parts  of  philosophy.  Catholic  writers  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  have  done  very  little  to  develop  the  subject.  Text¬ 
books  in  English  have  been  prepared,  apparently,  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  far  too  much  matter  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  Latin,  German,  and  French  texts  in  metaphysics.  For 
some  peculiar  reason  students  in  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  are  considered  incapable  of  learning  metaphysics. 
The  subject  must  be  watered  down,  supposedly  difficult 
portions  omitted,  controverted  questions  passed  over, 
thoughtful  authors  ignored,  till  it  is  scarcely  recognizable 
as  metaphysics.  Doubtless  there  are  historical  reasons  for 
this.  The  English  language  was  conceived  in  the  womb 
of  nominalism  and  matured  in  an  intellectual  milieu  quite 
foreign  to  metaphysics.  This  is  a  handicap  which  we  must 
all  face.  Added  to  this,  there  is  the  tradition  of  haste  and 
compromise  handed  down  in  America  from  a  not  so  distant 


pioneer  period  when  college  students  had  neither  the  incli¬ 
nation  nor  the  facilities  to  read  philosophy  and  professors 
were  but  ill-prepared. 

However  this  may  be,  the  poverty  of  metaphysical  litera¬ 
ture  in  English  Catholic  circles  is  amazing.  For  the  time 
being  it  appears  that  part  of  this  gap  may  have  to  be  filled 
by  translations.  Many  of  the  most  significant  works  on 
Catholic  philosophy  published  in  this  country  in  the  past 
twenty  years  have  been  translations.  We  are  still  living 
on  the  cultural  impetus  of  European  tradition. 

The  new  translation  of  Jacques  Maritain’s  study  of 
being  and  the  first  speculative  principles1  is  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  this  field.  Many  years  ago  he  promised  to 
write  a  complete  series  of  texts  in  Thomistic  philosophy. 
The  Petite  Logique  is  the  only  one  which  has  appeared 
as  yet.  However,  as  everyone  who  reads  philosophy 
knows,  M.  Maritain  has  not  been  idle  in  the  interim.  He 
has  been  writing  numerous  works  on  a  wide  variety  of 
philosophical  topics.  His  magistral  treatise,  Distinguer 
pour  Unir,  ou  Les  Degres  du  Savior,  has  done  much  to 

1  Maritain,  J.,  A  Preface  to  Metaphysics,  Seven  Lectures  on  Being, 
N.  Y.  (Sheed  and  Ward)  1939,  pp.  152,  $1.75.  (The  French  original 
was:  Sept  Lemons  sur  I’Etre,  et  les  Premiers  Principes  de  la  Raison 
Speculative,  Paris  1934.  The  translation  is  by  E.  I.  Watkin  but  no 
mention  of  this  fact  is  made  in  the  English  version.) 
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enhance  his  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  the  gnoseology 
and  metaphysics  of  St.  Thomas.  But  it  is  a  long  and 
sometimes  difficult  book  requiring  much  patience  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  For  those  who  have  experienced 
such  difficulty  the  present  little  book  will  be  a  welcome 
relief.  Originally  delivered  as  seven  lectures  to  a  class  of 
French  students  in  1932-1933,  it  handles  a  most  profound, 
but  well  limited,  topic  with  Gallic  precision  and  clarity. 
It  can  be  read  in  a  short  time  but  will  bear  many  re- 
readings. 

The  Object  of  Metaphysics 

The  opening  lecture  presents  Thomism  as  a  vital  meta¬ 
physical  tradition,  capable  of  indefinite  development  and 
progress,  not  by  the  substitution  of  new  theories  or  truths 
for  the  old  but  by  the  deepening  and  intensification  of  the 
habitus  of  metaphysical  thinking.  The  notion  that  modern 
philosophy  has  replaced  medieval  philosophy,  as  modern 
inventions  have  replaced  older  aids  to  good  living,  or  as 
Copernican  astronomy  has  "substituted  a  new  theory  for 
the  outmoded  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  is  ridiculed.  Meta¬ 
physics  is  described  as  a  science  superior  to  time,  having 
the  same  principles  through  the  ages.  Maritain  contrasts 
two  aspects  found  in  every  scientific  question.  There  is 
first  the  “problem"  aspect.  This  consists  in  the  difficulty 
which  the  mind  has  in  getting  its  intellectual  formulae 
straight.  It  is  a  logical  difficulty;  it  is  exemplified  in  its 
pure  state  by  the  problem  which  is  of  interest  only  so 
long  as  it  remains  unsolved,  as  for  instance  the  crossword 
puzzle.  The  “problem"  in  science  has  no  ontological  sub¬ 
stratum.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  “mystery”  aspect  of 
sciences  of  reality.  The  intellect  in  knowing  its  object 
becomes  the  thing  known.  It  plunges  into  the  reality  of 
its  object  and  is  almost  drowned  in  the  fullness  of  being 
which  every  real  thing  possesses.  The  richness  of  the  res, 
as  an  existing  being,  becomes  evident  to  the  intellect  and 
the  knower  realizes  that  he  is  at  once  understanding  being 
and  not  wholly  understanding  it.  This  is  the  “mystery" 
involved  in  the  mental  grasping  of  reality.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  is  but  an  explication,  an  unfolding,  of  some  of 
the  mysterious  but  knowable  aspects  of  the  object  of  meta¬ 
physics. 

Lecture  two  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  the  object  of  meta¬ 
physics  is  not.  The  being  studied  in  metaphysics  is  not 
the  particularized  being  of  the  empirical,  natural  sciences, 
nor  the  shallow  being-as-the-broadest-class  of  “common 

2  Maritain  mentions  the  study  by  A.  Marc,  entitled:  L'Idee  de  VEtre 
chez  s.  Thomas  et  dans  la  scolastique  posterieuce,  in  Archives  de 
Philosophic,  1933,  X,  1.  This  work,  which  appeared  after  Maritain 
had  prepared  his  lectures,  deals  with  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
object  of  metaphysics  was  conceived  by  St.  Thomas,  Scotus,  Cajetan, 
Suarez  and  other  important  Scholastics.  It  is  primarily  historical 
rather  than  doctrinal. 

Of  the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  most  significant 
studies  is:  Sentroul,  C.,  Kant  und  Aristoteles,  Munich  1911.  The 
second  French  edition  of  this  book  is  entitled:  Kant  et  Acistote, 
L'Objet  de  la  Metaphysique  selon  Kant  et  selon  Acistote,  Louvain- 
Paris  1913.  Many  sections,  in  spite  of  the  title,  deal  with  being  and 
the  first  principles  of  metaphysics  in  Thomistic  philosophy. 

J.  De  Tonquedec’s  La  critique  de  la  connaissance,  Paris  1929, 
attempts  a  list  of  first  principles  of  speculative  reasoning  and  contains 
useful  references  to  the  pertinent  literature. 


sense”  thinking,  nor  the  conceptual  being  of  the  logician, 
nor  is  it  the  pseudo-being  which  is  viewed  in  modern  logic 
as  an  a  priori  category  of  pure  thought.  Incidental  to  this 
discussion  and  yet  of  primary  importance  is  an  excellent 
digression  on  the  relation  of  dialectics  to  metaphysics. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge 

The  following  two  lectures  deal  with  being  as  it  interests 
the  metaphysician.  Being  as  intuited  by  “intensive  visual¬ 
isation"  (a  term  which  Maritain  uses  to  designate  the 
result  of  abstractio  formalis  as  opposed  to  the  “extensive 
visualisation"  of  abstractio  totalis)  is  pregnant  with  intel¬ 
ligibility.  Its  profound  mystery  reveals,  to  the  true  meta¬ 
physician,  the  fundamentally  analogous,  polyvalent  nature 
of  being.  In  it  may  be  discerned  the  polarity  of  essence 
and  existence,  the  transcendentals,  act  and  potency.  Out 
of  being,  thus  viewed,  come  the  first  principles  of  specula¬ 
tive  reason.  These  principles  are  those  of  identity,  suffi¬ 
cient  reason,  and  finality.  There  are  others  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  identity  is  the  very  first  and  the  other  two  are 
immediately  reducible  to  it.  The  principle  of  finality  is 
particularly  well  and  completely  analysed.  Being  is  pic¬ 
tured  as  implying  an  ordination  to  an  end,  when  it  is 
viewed  from  the  aspect  of  its  goodness.  Causality  is  thus 
considered  as  an  aspect  of  being,  as  implied  by  the  essen¬ 
tial  dynamism  of  things:  omnis  res  est  propter  suam 
operationem.  Much  of  the  seventh  lecture  is  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  the  posibility  of  chance  events  in  an 
Aristitelico-Thomistic  theory  of  nature.  The  work  ends 
with  the  reminder  that  there  are  many  other  important 
principles  of  speculation  to  be  investigated;  indeed  there 
is  need  for  a  study  of  metaphysical  Axiomatics. 

Starting  Point  of  Metaphysics 

Criticism  of  this  Preface  to  Metaphysics  is  made  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  general  excellence  of  the  work.  It  is  so  well 
done  and  so  much  better  than  other  works  on  the  topic2 
that  it  might  be  better  simply  to  say,  “tolle  lege,”  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  discouraging  possible  readers.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  aspects  of  the  book  which  may  be 
re-examined  with  profit.  One  may  question,  for  instance, 
whether  the  starting-point  of  metaphysical  speculation  is 
as  unified  and  single  as  M.  Maritain  makes  it  appear.  In 
his  laudable  efforts  to  distinguish  the  metaphysical  intui¬ 
tion  of  being  from  other  concepts  which  are  extensive  but 
not  rich,  the  author  gives  examples  of  intuitions  which  he 
considers  as  approaches  to,  if  not  realizations  of,  this 
supreme  intellectual  contact  with  the  profundity  of  being. 
Among  these  examples  are  Bergson's  experience  of  dura¬ 
tion,  Heidegger’s  feeling  of  anguish,  and  Gabriel  Marcel's 
analysis  of  the  trans-ethical  implications  of  the  virtue  of 
fidelity.  M.  Maritain  does  warn  the  reader  that  these  ex¬ 
periences  do  not  necessarily  cross  the  threshold  of  meta¬ 
physics.  What  I  wonder  is  whether  they  are  even  perti¬ 
nent.  I  know  of  no  suggestion  on  the  part  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  certainly  none  is  alleged  by  M.  Maritain,  that  the 
metaphysician  commences  with  this  type  of  intuition.  One 
gets  the  impression  from  reading  these  pages  (particularly 
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pp.  48-54  in  the  English  version,  and  pp.  57-60  in  the 
French),  that  the  habitus  of  metaphysics  is  a  sudden  gift. 
Now  there  is  actually  very  little  information  in  the  text 
of  St.  Thomas  regarding  the  origin  of  this  habitus,  without 
which  one  cannot  think  wisely.  Compared  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  acquisition  of  the  habitus  scientiae.  that  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  habitus  sapientiae  is  quite  meagre.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  metaphysics  is  a  science  even 
though  it  excells  all  the  particular  sciences  in  its  capacity 
to  judge  the  truth  not  only  of  its  conclusions  but  also  of 
its  principles.3  It  is  apparently  acquired  in  much  the  same 
way  as  any  other  science,  gradually  and  by  dint  of  much 
reasoning. 

The  Habitus  of  Natural  Wisdom 

There  are  uncomfortable  suggestions  in  both  Aris¬ 
totle  and  St.  Thomas  that  the  metaphysician  cannot 
be  a  young  man.  The  habitus  of  natural  wisdom,  which 
is  metaphysics,  does  not  come  suddenly,  as  indeed  does 
the  habitus  of  supernatural  wisdom.  The  notion  that  one 
may  take  a  keen  psychological  experience,  however  poig¬ 
nant  it  may  be,  concentrate  upon  it  with  phenomenological 
or  even  mystical  fervor  and  suddenly  blossom  out  into  a 
metaphysician,  is  far  from  the  thought  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
underlying  suggestion,  running  throughout  this  book  of 
Maritain’s,  is  that  there  is  one  experience,  viz.  the  eidetic 
visualisation  of  being  as  being,  which,  being  attained, 
makes  the  metaphysician.  This  suggestion  is  true  only  if 
one  realize  that  such  visualisation  is  prepared  by  long 
processes  of  ratiocination,  by  years  of  intellectual  disci¬ 
pline,  by  the  sort  of  patient  discovery  and  verification 
which  characterizes,  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  work  of  the 
mathematician.  Metaphysics  is  not  attained  without 
science  (here  I  do  not  mean  science  in  the  narrow,  modern 
sense  but  in  the  Aristotelian  signification  of  the  ability  to 
reason  to  true  conclusions  from  first  principles  within  a 
specific  field),  it  is  attained  over  and  above  science.4  In 
one’s  very  proper  haste  to  oppose  the  improper  and  posi¬ 
tivistic  notion,  which  seems  to  be  widespread  in  modern 
English  Scholasticism,  that  metaphysics  is  achieved  by 
adding  up  all  science  and  then  boiling  it  down  to  some 
precipitated  “principles,”  one  may  be  carried  to  the  other 
extreme.  One  may  give  the  impression  that  the  meta¬ 
physician  is  a  rare  fellow  who  does  not  need  science  be¬ 
cause  he  has  once  had  a  terrific,  intuitional  experience. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  being  which  is  the 
principle,  or  starting-point,  of  metaphysical  speculation  is 


3  Sapientia  est  quaedam  scientia,  inquantum  habet  id  quod  est 
commune  omnibus  scientiis,  ut  scilicet  ex  principiis  conclusiones 
demonstret.  Sed  quia  habet  aliquid  proprium  supra  alias  scientias, 
inquantum  scilicet  de  omnibus  judicet;  et  non  solum  quantum  ad 
conclusiones,  sed  etiam  quantum  ad  prima  principia:  ....  S.  T ., 
I-II,  57,  2,  ad  lm,  ed.  Leon.  VI,  365. 

4  Sapientia  non  dividitur  contra  scientiam,  sicut  oppositum  contra 
oppositum,  sed  quia  se  habet  ex  additione  ad  scientiam.  In  Boet.  De 
Trin.,  II,  2,  ad  lm,  ed.  Mandonnet,  III,  47. 

5  The  classic  text  is,  of  course,  De  Veritate,  I,  1  c;  see  also:  C.  G., 

II,  83;  QuodL,  VIII,  4  c;  In  IV  Metaph.,  lect.  4,  nn.  571-587;  In  VI 

Ethic.,  lect.  5,  nn.  1179-1181;  S.  T.,  I-II,  94,  2  c;  In  Boet.  De  Trin., 

VI,  4  c. 


not  known  in  all  its  actual  richness.  M.  Maritain  would 
not  claim  this.  However,  he  speaks  of  the  object  of  meta¬ 
physics  both  in  reference  to  the  beginning  of  metaphysical 
speculation  and  the  end  of  such  thinking,  and  he  does  not 
always  make  clear  which  he  is  considering.  Being,  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  starting-point  of  metaphysics,  is  full  of 
potential  intelligibility.  It  is  not  the  only  concept  which 
the  embryonic  metaphysician  has.  There  are  other  primary 
concepts  which  are  simple  principles  of  speculative  reason¬ 
ing,  such  as  potency,  act,  quantity,  equality,  whole,  sub¬ 
stance,  and  the  transcendentals.5  I  do  not  think  that  these 
simple  principles  are  derived  from  being  as  it  is  known  in 
one  concept  by  the  metaphysician.  They  are  known  before 
one  is  a  full-fledged  metaphysician.  Rather  than  say  that 
they  are  attained  by  an  analysis  of  the  intuition  of  being, 
I  should  say  that  they  are  discerned  in  sense  experience 
by  the  intellect  reinforced  by  the  habitus  of  first  speculative 
principles.  The  starting-point  of  metaphysics  is  a  manifold 
of  diverse  principles  rather  than  a  single  grasp  of  being 
as  one.6  With  the  growth  of  the  habitus  of  metaphysical 
thinking,  these  principles  do  become  known  as  aspects  of 
being,  but  this  is  the  conclusion  of  metaphysical  thinking 
rather  than  its  beginning.  It  is  the  result  of  the  via  resolu¬ 
tion) is,  rather  than  the  via  inventionis. 

Some  Further  Questions 

This  leads  to  another  criticism.  I  can  find  nowhere  in 
St.  Thomas  the  suggestion  that  the  judgment  of  identity, 
as  a  complex  principle,  is  the  very  first  principle  of  specu¬ 
lation.  The  clearest  text  which  I  know7  simply  states  that 
being  is  the  first  simple  principle  and  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tradiction  (or  non-contradiction,  if  one  wishes)  is  the  first 
complex  principle  of  all  speculation.  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  principle  of  identity  (a  Leibnizian  concoc¬ 
tion  )  should  be  taken  as  the  very  first  principle  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  the  principle  of  contradiction  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  logic.8  The  very  difficulty  which  Maritain  experi¬ 
ences,  in  trying  unsuccessfully  to  find  a  satisfactory  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  principle  of  identity,  should  lead,  I  think,  to 
a  reconsideration  of  the  point. 

There  is  a  final  doctrinal  question  which  may  only  be 
hinted  at  here.  It  is  suggested  by  the  following  sentence; 
“But  true  scientific  knowledge  of  objects  is  achieved  when 

6  To  some  extent  I  agree  with  the  criticism  that  Maritain  is  too 
aprioristic  on  this  point;  see:  Dondeyne,  A.,  “Autour  de  quelques 
livres  recents  de  metaphysique,'  in  Rev.  Neoscol.,  1934,  XXXVII, 
372.  However,  I  do  not  agree  with  Dondeyne  that  the  starting-point 
of  metaphysics  is  to  be  found  in  a  reflection  upon  the  special  being 
which  I  find  revealed  in  my  own  inner  life,  "ma  vie  de  pensee  et 
d'amour.” 

7  Nam  illud  quod  primo  cadit  in  apprehensione,  est  ens,  cujus 
intellectus  includitur  in  omnibus,  quaecumque  quis  apprehendit.  Et  ideo 
primum  principium  indemonstrabile  est,  quod  non  est  simul  affirmare 
et  negare,  quod  fundatur  supra  rationem  entis  et  non  entis;  et  super 
hoc  principio  omnia  alia  fundantur  ut  dicit  Philosophus.  S.  T.,  I-II, 
94,  2  c.  (Cf.  Aristotle,  Metaph.,  V,  3,  1005b  13-22.) 

s  I  shall  not  deal  with  the  principle  of  non-contradiction.  For  it 
directly  concerns  logic  and  not  metaphysics,  and  is  but  the  logical 
form  of  the  principle  of  identity.  Maritain,  Preface  to  Metaphysics, 
p.  91.  Cf.  Les  degrcs  du  savoir,  Paris  1932,  p.  425. 
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we  attain  them  in  their  specific  nature,  in  their  complete 
intelligibility  as  objects  of  a  particular  kind.”  (p.  77)  The 
question  is:  Does  man  ever  attain  such  knowledge?  Do 
we  ever  know  specific  natures  in  their  complete  intelligi¬ 
bility?  There  is  little  doubt  that  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas 
thought,  at  least  at  times,  that  man  could.  This  is  Mortimer 
Adler’s  problem  of  species.9  It  is  basic  to  any  discussion 
in  Aristotelian  philosophy.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  an 
insoluble  difficulty  but  I  do  think  that  it  requires  careful 
study.  Until  it  has  been  properly  treated,  it  will  remain 
a  tender  point  on  which  Thomism  will  be  subject  to  ex¬ 
ternal  criticism. 


A  final  word  may  be  said  about  the  translation.  E.  I. 
Watkin  has  done  a  very  workmanlike  job.  He  is  a  strong- 
minded  translator,  ready  to  change  the  mode  of  expression 
in  order  to  keep  the  thought.  The  English  is  every  bit  as 
meaningful  as  the  French  and  sometimes  more  condensed. 
There  are  two  errors  in  the  footnotes,  which  might  bear 
correction  in  later  editions.  The  note  on  p.  23,  which 
reads:  De  Veritate,  q.  12,  a  12,  ad  3,  should  be:  De 
Vecitate,  q.  12,  a.  3,  ad  3.  (The  French  edition  is  also 
in  error  here,  p.  29;  it  has  a.  2.)  On  p.  104,  note  1  should 
read:  Sum.  Theol.  I,  44,  1,  ad  lm. 

9  See  all  issues  of  The  Thomist,  vol.  I. 
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HOW  TO  READ  A  BOOK:  THE  ART  OF  GETTING 
A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

Mortimer  J.  Adler 

Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  pp ■  ix  -j-  398 

I  shall  not  say,  as  many  reviewers  have  and  will,  that  Mr.  Adler’s 
book  should  be  on  every  one’s  must  list.  I  have  a  violent  dislike  of 
this  neologistic  use  of  must  as  an  adjective.  Moreover,  to  say  this 
is  not  really  a  compliment,  since  the  editorial  use  of  must  on  a  news 
item  usually  means  that  the  item  has  little  news  value  but  that 
nevertheless  it  has  to  be  published.  Real  news  does  not  need  to  be 
marked  must.  Nor  a  worthwhile  book  either.  And,  I  think,  Professor 
Adler  has  written  a  worthwhile  book. 

Yet  it  is  a  tragic  phenomenon  that  How  to  Read  a  Book  should 
be  worth  writing,  still  more  tragic  that  it  should  have  such  a  succes  de 
reclame.  Despite  our  chain  of  institutions  of  higher  learning,  our 
vast  army  of  college  students,  our  well-stocked  libraries,  a  book  issues 
from  the  press  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets,  whose  purpose  is  to  teach 
us  how  to  read,  a  book,  mind  you,  not  addressed  to  children,  but  to 
adult,  “educated”  minds. 

A  book  like  this  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  of  a  generation  ago.  Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Adler  luminously 
shows,  this  is  no  longer  true.  Our  A.B.’s,  our  M.A.’s,  our  Ph.D.’s 
can  not  read  intelligently.  The  defeat  of  the  schools  is  complete; 
they  have  failed  in  what  Carlyle  regarded  as  the  primary  purpose  of 
all  institutions  of  learning — teaching  students  to  read.  If  Mr.  Adler’s 
book  succeeds  in  remedying  this  abominable  failure  of  the  schools 
even  in  a  slight  degree,  the  American  commonwealth  will  be  forever 
indebted  to  him. 

But  will  it  do  this?  Many  will  read  this  book.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
be  a  best  seller.  It  has  had  a  good  press;  I  can  not  recall  a  recent 
non-fiction  book  that  has  had  a  more  auspicious  welcome.  However, 
that  purchasers  of  best-sellers  always  read  them  or  that  they  read 
them  in  the  intelligent  fashion  Mr.  Adler  recommends  is  open  to 
question.  I  have  often  examined  in  public  libraries  the  much  called 
for  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  rightly  one  of  Mr.  Adler’s 
great  books.  The  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  first  fifty 
pages  and  the  rest  of  the  book  clearly  shows  that  many  brave  readers 
fell  by  the  wayside. 

The  booksellers  will  undoubtedly  be  swamped  with  orders  for 
How  to  Read  a  Book,  there  will  be  a  waiting  list  for  it  in  every 
public  library.  But  will  the  purchasers  and  readers  profit?  For  one 
thing,  Mr.  Adler  makes  the  startling  claim  that  reading  means  work. 
Intellectual  work  and  intellectual  discipline  are  outmoded  things  in  the 
contemporary  scene. 

Mr.  Adler  makes  his  own  book  a  test  case,  so  to  say,  of  his  theory 
that  reading  means  work.  It  is  not  an  easy  book;  the  style  is 


laboured;  the  author  needlessly  verbose;  at  times  he  labours  the 
obvious;  some  of  the  pages  are  as  dull  as  a  geometry  text-book. 
Nevertheless,  any  one  who  works  through  the  book,  following  in 
the  process  the  excellent  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Adler,  will  begin 
to  repair  the  lacuna  in  his  intellectual  training  caused  by  our  defective 
educational  system. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  an  uncomplimentary  review.  I  merely 
lament  the  sad  state  of  affairs  that  make  a  book  of  this  sort  necessary. 
Further  I  am  always  impatient  at  panaceas  guaranteed  to  cure  the 
present  educational  chaos.  I  do  not  imply  that  Mr.  Adler  intended 
to  offer  a  panacea,  but  as  such  it  will  be  accepted  by  a  gullible  public 
as  the  result  of  high-pressure  salesmanship. 

I  recommend  the  book  heartily  to  all  educable  persons  from  high- 
school  freshmen  to  doctors  of  philosophy,  provided  they  are  willing 
and  eager  to  undergo  the  arduous  discipline  outlined  by  Professor 
Adler.  Individuals  of  this  sort,  however,  will  probably  have  learned 
for  themselves  the  art  of  reading,  despite  the  schools.  I  shall  go 
further  in  commending  the  book.  Let  the  colleges  of  the  country 
abolish  all  entrance  examinations,  transcripts  of  credits,  and  similar 
educational  mechanisms.  Let  them  set  up  one  single  test  for  all 
applicants— the  ability  to  read.  Mr.  Adler’s  book  or  any  other 
serious  book  would  serve  as  the  examination  manual,  provided  an 
examen  ngorosum  be  instituted  for  all  candidates  according  to  the 
rules  set  down  by  Mr.  Adler.  There  would  be  a  swift  decline  in  the 
enrollment  curve  in  our  colleges.  It  is  possible  that  this  would  force 
the  lower  schools  to  concentrate  for  a  generation  on  reading  instead 
of  social  studies  and  other  folderol.  The  result  might  be  a  literate 
citizenry. 

I  cannot  forbear  this  final  remark.  I  have  never  been  able  to  for¬ 
give  the  Adler-Hutchins-St.  John  group  for  their  omission  in  the 
list  of  “Great  Books,”  published  again  in  this  volume,  of  the  name 
of  John  Henry  Newman.  Yet  Newman  in  his  Idea,  notably  in  Dis¬ 
course  VI  “Knowledge  Viewed  in  Relation  to  Learning”  and  in 
“Elementary  Studies”  says  with  equal  effectiveness  and  with  con¬ 
siderably  more  distinction  of  style  what  Mr.  Adler  takes  four  hundred 
pages  to  accomplish.  But  then  Cardinal  Newman  never  was  a  best 
seller,  and  Mr.  Adler  undoubtedly  will  be. 

William  J.  McGucken. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

PASCAL 

Francois  Mauriac 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  151,  $ 1.00 

The  present  work  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Longman’s  Living 
Thoughts  Library.  It  contains  a  well-written,  short  appreciation  and 
interpretation  of  Pascal  by  another  gifted  Frenchman.  Mauriac;  the 
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remainder  of  the  book  contains  selections  from  Pascal’s  works.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  is  only  one  of  the  offensive  Provincial  Letters  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  selections,  for  these  letters  do  not  show  Pascal  at 
his  best.  The  letter  in  question  makes  quite  a  travesty  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Jesuit  doctrine  on  actual  grace.  Most  of  the  selections  are 
from  the  Pensees  and  contain  truly  elevating  spiritual  thoughts. 

The  worst  doctrinal  elements  of  Jansenism  with  its  philosophy  of 
despair  do  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  book,  but  the  melancholy 
atmosphere  of  Jansenism  is  there.  Pascal,  the  victim  of  much  physical 
suffering,  shows  himself  all  but  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  human 
misery.  In  his  very  abandonment  to  God,  in  Whom  alone  he  seeks 
refuge,  there  is  something  of  the  terror  of  one  who  fears  to  lose  the 
grace  he  possessed.  Yet,  there  is  also  a  constant  searching  for  spiritual 
joy  and  consolation.  For,  having  received  salvation  in  fear  and 
trembling,  he  must  struggle  for  the  joy  he  needs  if  only  to  keep 
from  losing  heart.  This,  too,  smacks  of  the  Jansenistic  seeking  for 
signs  as  a  Divine  reassurance  of  being  one  of  the  elect.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  his  lofty  spirituality,  Pascal  misses  something  of  the  great¬ 
ness  that  made  the  Saints. 

Mauriac  brings  out  well  in  his  introduction  the  hopeless  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  a  Jansenist  attempting  to  convert  sinners.  “What  is  difficult 
to  understand  in  this  Jansenist  is  his  hope  of  changing,  by  means  of 
a  single  book,  God’s  eternal  pattern  of  the  elect  and  the  damned.” 
It  is  not  as  easy  to  agree  with  him  when  he  raises  the  significance 
of  Pascal  to  something  on  the  level  of  Augustine,  in  his  magnificent 
concluding  lines:  “The  great  Pascal  is  the  brother  of  all  sinners,  of 
all  converts,  of  all  wounded  men  whose  wounds  may  reopen  at  any 
instant,  of  all  whom  Christ  has  pursued  from  afar,  and  who  trust 
only  in  His  love.”  Francis  J.  O’Reilly. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

RURAL  ROADS  TO  SECURITY 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Luigi  Ligutti  and  Rev.  John  C.  Rawe,  S.  J. 

Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  1940,  pp.  xiv  -f-  387,  $ 2.75 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  who  bring  to  their  work  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  based  on  first  hand  experience  than  the 
authors  of  this  book.  Like  the  Distributists  who  have  fought  so  long 
to  give  back  to  man  some  of  the  private  property  which  we  claim 
is  his  due,  the  authors  are  striving  throughout  to  reawaken  an  interest 
in  life  on  the  “soil.”  It  is  about  time  we  came  to  realize  that  not 
all  that  goes  under  the  vague  name  of  “progress”  is  necessarily 
progressive.  Modern  industrial  philosophy  has  taught  men  to  prefer 
money  to  wealth,  a  policy  which  has  robbed  us  of  homes,  families, 
and  security  in  life. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  draws  a  none  too  pleasant  picture  of 
the  continual  decline  in  private  ownership  brought  about  by  mass 
ownership  and  mass  production.  With  this  decrease  in  ownership 
goes  a  lessening  of  liberty  and  of  responsibility  to  an  alarming  degree. 
The  second  part  traces,  both  in  theory  and  in  actual  results,  the 
benefits  to  be  reaped  from  a  multiplication  of  small  holdings,  decen¬ 
tralization,  and  rehabilitation  of  family  life.  Lastly  the  authors  bring 
out  the  lesson  without  which  any  attempt  at  reform  is  doomed  to 
failure — the  need  of  education,  but  not  of  education  whose  only 
aim  is  to  perpetuate  a  toppling  system.  The  shibboleth  of  bigness 
is  vigorously  and  effectively  attacked  throughout.  We  must  re¬ 
organize  our  philosophy  of  life  about  man  and  not  about  the  machine. 
Man  is  a  rational  animal  but  industrialism  tends  to  disregard  the 
rational. 

It  is  a  challenging  book,  to  be  read,  however,  critically.  The  mass 
of  facts  and  figures  may  sometimes  blind  us  to  the  significance  behind 
them;  and  the  eloquent,  even  poetic  descriptions  of  rural  life  may 
tend  to  minimize  the  difficulties  to  be  met.  But  even  on  this  point 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  book  shatters  some  prevalent  misconceptions 
of  farm  life.  “We  want  to  remain  modem  but  also  be  human  and 
live”  (p.  9.)  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  authors’  aims.  Get  back  to 
what  was  good  in  the  past  without  giving  up  what  is  good  in  the 
present.  J.  Q.  Lauer. 


COGNITIVE  PSYCHOLOGY 

Thomas  Vemer  Moore 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1939,  pp.  viii  T  636 

A  well  rounded  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  we  become 
aware  of  external  objects  should  include  all  the  pertinent  material 
we  have  at  hand.  Philosophically  the  problem  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  treatises  are  available  to  all  who  are  interested.  Within 
recent  years,  however,  many  experimental  and  clinical  observations 
have  been  made  which  further  elucidate  the  processes  involved  and 
add  the  weight  of  their  confirmation  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
philosopher. 

In  collecting  these  facts  and  integrating  them  with  the  principles 
of  rational  psychology  a  practical  difficulty  is  encountered.  The 
range  of  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  study  is  so  extensive  that 
few  scholars  are  equipped  to  undertake  it.  Dr.  Moore  is  conspicuous 
among  the  few.  In  addition  to  his  professional  training  in  philosophy, 
theology,  medicine,  and  psychology  he  brings  to  the  task  a  wealth 
of  many  years’  experience  in  the  psychiatric  clinic.  This  excellent 
preparation  gives  him  a  familiarity  with  the  literature  in  several  fields 
which  is  inaccessible  to  the  average  psychologist. 

Dr.  Moore  divides  his  book  into  seven  parts.  Part  I  is  a  masterly 
treatment  of  the  relationship  of  consciousness  to  the  nervous  system. 
His  free  use  of  the  medical  and  psychological  journals  in  English, 
French,  and  German  enhances  the  value  of  this  discussion.  Part  II 
summarizes  the  various  theories  of  perception  from  the  time  of  the 
early  Greeks  to  our  own  day.  This  section  should  be  especially 
interesting  to  the  student  of  philosophy.  Part  III  and  Part  IV  deal 
with  the  psychology  and  pathology  of  perception.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  concept  of  the  sensus  communis.  The  empirical  data 
are  shown  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and 
St.  Thomas.  Part  V  considers  the  psychology  of  the  human  intellect 
and  its  impairment,  Part  VI  is  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  memory, 
while  Part  VII  deals  with  the  relation  between  body  and  mind. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  recognize  Dr.  Moore’s  definite  contri¬ 
bution  to  psychological  literature  in  making  available  to  the  student 
a  general  survey  of  the  problem  of  cognition.  He  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  synthesized  much  telling  material,  especially  from  the 
study  of  pathology,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  received 
from  the  psychologist  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Although  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  include  the 
formal  metaphysical  proofs  which  may  be  found  in  any  textbook  of 
rational  psychology,  the  reviewer  thinks  that  it  would  be  well  to 
introduce  them  in  teaching  a  course  of  this  kind.  Ordinarily  this 
book  should  be  used  in  advanced  classes  where  the  philosophical 
aspects  can  be  considered  in  greater  detail. 

Dr.  Moore’s  style  is  terse  yet  characterized  by  grace  and  ease. 
The  summary  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  unlike  those  usually  found 
in  textbooks,  presents  an  intelligible  digest  of  the  matter  treated. 

Francis  T.  Severin. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

MODERN  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  EDUCATION 

John  S.  Brubacher 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  xir 
+  370,  $3.00 

This  book  of  modern  philosophies  of  education  is  different,  if 
nothing  else.  Unlike  most  modern  works  on  the  same  subject  matter, 
it  does  not  merely  present  paraphrases  of  individual  educational  phi¬ 
losophers,  nor  does  it  rest  content  with  stringing  together  lengthy 
quotations  of  the  recognized  authorities  in  the  field.  Rather,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  present  a  topical  discussion  of  the  major  problems 
or  areas  of  educational  philosophies  in  the  light  of  the  major  schools 
of  the  day.  These  various  viewpoints — for  weal  or  woe — remain 
untagged,  but  objectively  presented  and  clearly  recognizable  to  the 
advanced  student  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  until  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book.  It  is  here  that  the  author  endeavors  to  bring  together 
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the  various  threads  and  weave  a  few  patterns  to  identify  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  so-called  systems. 

This  is  definitely  a  book  that  needs  to  be  taken  in  small  doses 
and  is  not  for  the  uninitiate.  Professor  Brubacher  has  indeed  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  comprehensive  and  thorough  work,  outstanding  for  its 
objectivity  of  presentation.  At  times,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  discern 
whether  the  author  is  presenting  a  criticism  given  by  an  opposing 
school  or  writing  in  a  veiled  first  person.  The  author’s  excellent  grasp 
of  such  a  wide  field  of  varying  philosophies  of  education  is  apparent, 
even  though  there  are  some  indications  of  a  complete  lack  of  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  presentation  of  the  scholastic  doctrines.  An  example 
of  this  is  afforded  in  the  chapter  on  “Religion,  Morals,  and  Educa¬ 
tion.”  On  page  313  the  author  seems  to  overlook  the  possibility  of 
a  middle  ground  between  a  Rousseauvian  belief  in  the  inherent  good¬ 


ness  and  perfectability  of  the  child  and  a  Calvinistic  despair  flowing 
from  a  belief  in  the  total  depravity  of  man’s  nature.  Whereas  on 
the  following  pages  he  seems  to  come  closer  to  an  understanding  of 
the  scholastic  position,  and  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  philosophy  of  education,  which  recognizes  the  child  as  deprived 
of  original  goodness.  These  and  some  other  inconsistencies  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  an  almost  necessary  attempt  at  generalization  to 
bring  out  the  main  differences  on  fundamental  questions  in  the 
philosophies  of  education. 

Despite  its  minor  flaws,  and  the  fact  that  any  book  like  this  will 
never  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  books  of  which  it  treats,  the 
work  is  an  unquestioned  contribution  for  those  desiring  an  accurate 
analysis  of  modern  philosophies  of  education.  A  synthesis  by  the 
same  author  would  now  be  most  welcome.  E.  J.  Farren. 
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TO  BE  REVIEWED  IN  OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 

Problems  for  Thomists.  By  Mortimer  Adler,  New  York,  Sheed 
and  Ward,  1940.  $2.50.  A  modern  Thomist  s  view  of  the  questions 
to  be  asked  today.  Chiefly  concerned  with  a  reconsideration  of  the 
Problem  of  Species. 

The  Nature  of  the  World.  By  W.  T.  Stace,  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1940.  pp.  vi  +  262.  $3.00.  An  essay  in  Phenomenalist 
metaphysics. 

Physics  and  Reality.  By  Kurt  Riezler,  published  for  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  by  the  Yale  University  Press,  1940.  pp. 
124.  $2.00.  Lectures  of  Aristotle  on  Modem  Physics  at  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Science. 

Metaphysique;  Individu  et  Personne.  By  Pedro  Descoqs,  S.  J.. 
Archives  De  Philosophic,  vol.  XIV,  cahiers  3  and  2;  Beauchesne. 
1939  and  1938;  pp.  156,  and  pp.  58. 

Logica  Formalis.  By  Joseph  Frobes,  S.  J.,  Pontificalis  Universitas 
Gregoriana,  1940.  pp.  xvi  +  417. 

■  ■  ■  H 

OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Christian  Life  and  Worship,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Rev. 
Gerald  Ellard,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Liturgy,  St.  Louis  University  School 
of  Divinity.  Original  illustrations  by  Ade  Bethune.  Milwaukee,  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.,  1940.  pp.  xxi  +  420. 


The  Prospects  of  Philosophy.  By  John  J.  Rolbiecki,  New  York, 
Benziger  Brothers,  1939.  pp.  xiv  +  161.  $2.50.  Philosophy  from  the 
historical  point  of  view  designed  especially  for  graduate  students. 

The  Thomistic  Concept  of  Person  and  Some  of  Its  Personal 
Implications.  By  James  Henry  Hoban,  S.  T.  L.,  M.  A.  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1939.  A  doctorate  dissertation. 

Your  Catholic  Language.  By  Mary  Perkins,  New  York,  Sheed 
and  Ward,  1940.  pp.  222.  $2.00.  Latin  with  the  Missal  by  the  author 
of  At  Your  Ease  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Art’s  Endurance.  By  Theodore  L.  Shaw,  Boston,  Bruce  Hum¬ 
phries,  Inc.,  1939.  pp.  249.  $3.00.  The  nature,  importance,  and  attain¬ 
ment  of  endurance  in  Art. 


NEW  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Catholic  Sociological  Review.  A  quarterly  in¬ 
tended  to  further  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  to  promote  research 
among  Catholic  sociologists.  Address  all  communications  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  to;  Loyola  University,  6525  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas.  A  quarterly  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  greater  collaboration  among  scholars  in  all  the 
provinces  of  intellectual  history.  The  board  of  editors  is  headed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy. 
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Act  and  Potency 

William  A.  Van  Roo 
St.  Louis  University 


A  CT  and  potency  is  the  skeleton  key  to  the  Thomistic 
house  of  metaphysics.  It  fits  every  lock  in  that  house 
— opens  to  us  the  mysteries  of  the  fundamental  problem 
of  being.  In  treating  so  basic  a  problem  I  have  had  to 
choose  between  breadth  and  depth;  and,  since  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the 
act-potency  synthesis,  I  have  chosen  breadth:  a  wide 
survey  of  the  problem  in  its  chief  aspects. 

The  nature  of  metaphysical  inquiry  is  generally  mis¬ 
understood  by  men  who  cultivate  other  sciences.  From  a 
chemist  comes  the  objection  that  we  are  intruding  matter 
and  form  where  proton,  electron,  neutron,  and  other  such 
physical  principles  suffice;  from  a  surgeon  comes  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  never  in  all  his  experience  has  he  found  the 
human  soul.  We  need  not  go  back  to  Parmenides,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  our  problem.  It  is  perhaps  easier,  and  certainly 
more  satisfying,  to  find  in  contemporary  thought  the  point 
of  departure  for  metaphysics:  and  this  we  can  do  by 
taking  up  the  challenge  of  the  physical  scientist. 

When  the  chemist  has  charted  the  orbits  of  electrons, 
and  has  found  within  the  atom  those  particles  which  com¬ 
bine  to  form  all  things,  ask  him:  is  the  electron  being'll 
but  surely  it  is  not  nothing!  Well,  then,  is  the  proton 
being?  And  the  neutron?  Are  they  all  the  same  thing? 
But  if  they  are  all  being,  how  do  they  differ?  And  is  that 
difference  being?  Ask  the  surgeon  similar  questions. 
Neither  will  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  The 
chemist  and  the  surgeon  are  unable  to  deal  with  being 
as  being,  just  as  they  are  unable  to  locate  matter  and  form 
among  the  particles  in  the  atom,  or  to  perform  surgical 
operations  on  the  soul.  There  is  another  science  which 
deals  with  such  questions,  a  science  which  they  have  not 
studied.  Its  object  is  being  as  being.  Its  name  is  meta¬ 
physics,  or  first  philosophy. 

Act  and  potency  is  the  skeleton  key  to  the  house  of 
metaphysics.  The  positivists  and  scientists  who  try  to 
make  their  physical  principles  the  last  word  in  all  discus¬ 
sions  have  never  entered  the  house.  They  stand  and  shout 
in  the  courtyard.  They  have  seen  only  green  lawn  and 
concrete,  and  they  mock  those  who  have  come  from  within 
the  house  and  speak  of  carpets  and  polished  floors. 

There  will  always  be  two  difficulties  inherent  in  meta¬ 
physics.  First,  it  is  hard  to  cross  the  threshold,  to  enter 
upon  an  inquiry  which  does  not  deal  with  chunks  of  matter. 
Secondly,  it  is  hard  to  stay  in  the  house,  to  persevere  in  the 
inquiry,  to  refrain  from  using  metaphysical  principles  as 
if  they  were  physical  principles. 


Three  Mysteries  of  Being 

Our  metaphysical  “troubles”  begin  when  we  inquire  into 
things  as  being.  New  difficulties  arise,  as  familiar  things 
become  mysteries.  Three  such  mysteries  set  the  problem 
for  our  present  discussion:  change,  diversity,  and  multi¬ 
plicity.  Each  is  a  problem  in  its  own  right,  yet  the  first 
two  are  aspects  of  the  third,  and  in  our  necessarily  brief 
treatment  it  will  be  best  to  show  how  these  problems  are 
fundamentally  one,  and  to  give  the  skeleton  key  which  fits 
all  analogously.  In  the  resulting  synthesis  of  act  and 
potency  we  shall  see  the  relation  of  the  notions  of  potency, 
prime  matter,  essence,  and  substance,  which  at  times  is 
confusing. 

1.  Few  phenomena  are  more  familiar  to  us  than  change. 
Changing  things  confront  us  on  every  side:  in  ourselves, 
in  the  men  moving  about  us,  in  the  maple  tree  now  turning 
red  with  the  autumn.  What  is  this  changing  being,  being 
which  is  itself  one  moment  and  something  different  the 
next?  Where  does  this  new  perfection,  this  new  condition, 
come  from?  Certainly  not  from  nothing,  non-being.  Nor 
can  it  come  from  being :  if  it  came  from  being,  it  already 
was,  and  could  not  become.  How,  then,  can  a  thing  have 
successively  many  modes  of  being,  modes  which  are 
different,  and  yet  are  all  being?  Being  seems  to  present 
itself  to  our  intellect  as  one,  a  simple  concept  which  fits  all 
things.  Change  seems  unintelligible.  Is  being  one  and 
unchanging,  and  all  change  illusion?  Here  we  have  the 
mystery  of  change;  and  if  we  consider  it  carefully,  we 
see  that  it  is  a  mystery  of  the  one  and  the  many,  of  one 
being  and  yet  many  modes  of  being,  which  differ,  and 
yet  even  in  their  differences  are  being. 

■  2.  A  second  familiar  fact  is  the  diversity  of  things.  We 
see  the  rich  variety  of  a  universe  of  beings  which  range  in 
perfection  from  the  free  electron  to  homo  sapiens,  so  great 
a  variety  of  natures  that  no  man  could  ever  learn  all  the 
species  of  things.  And  within  each  species  there  is  a 
distinction  of  individuals,  all  participating  in  the  same 
nature.  I  am  man,  all  of  me,  and  I  am  all  that  man  is 
essentially.  You  are  man,  in  all  your  being,  and  you  are 
all  that  man  is  essentially.  Yet  I  am  not  you;  neither  of 
us  is  any  other  of  the  billions  of  individual  men  who  have 
lived  or  now  live.  Here  again  is  our  problem.  WEether 
we  regard  things  as  differing  in  nature  or  as  distinct 
within  the  same  nature,  we  face  an  apparent  contradiction: 
all  are  being,  agreeing  and  differing  in  being;  yet  being 
seems  to  be  a  simple  notion,  making  all  difference  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  as  if  we  were  trying  to  explain  the  constitution 
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of  several  different  beverages  simply  in  terms  of  water. 
All  of  them  are  water,  entirely  water;  and  all  their  differ¬ 
ences  of  flavor  and  strength  are  likewise  water;  and  we 
know  no  simpler  things  of  which  water  itself  is  constituted: 
it  is  simply  water.  The  problem  of  diversity  and  distinction 
of  things  is,  like  that  of  change,  an  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  one  and  many:  one  being,  and  many  different  modes  of 
being,  all  of  which  are  being.  Diversity  too  seems  unin¬ 
telligible. 

3.  Both  change  (one  being  with  successive  modes  of 
being  )  and  diversity  (one  being  and  many  modes  of  being  ) 
are  aspects  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  multiplicity. 
Any  multiplicity  of  beings  seems  to  be  impossible,  a  contra¬ 
diction.  Being  is  one,  the  simplest  concept  we  have.  All 
that  we  can  say  about  any  of  the  “many”  has  meaning 
only  in  terms  of  being,  the  exercise  of  a  to  be.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  many  beings,  but  only  one. 

Change,  diversity,  multiplicity:  all  drive  us  to  this 
problem:  how  is  multiple  being  possible?  Experience  and 
“common  sense”  testify  to  these  phenomena,  yet  our  intel¬ 
lect  seems  to  tell  us  that  the  testimony  is  false,  illusory. 
Can  we  reconcile  reason  and  the  data  of  experience?  Or 
do  the  data  of  experience  end  only  in  contradiction?  We 
can  hold  a  philosophical  position  comfortable  with  experi¬ 
ence  only  if  we  solve  the  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many. 
If  we  fail  to  solve  it,  we  shall  have  to  retreat  into  a  monism 
or  idealism  or  philosophy  of  flux;  and  once  we  sound  that 
retreat,  no  man  can  predict  where  finally  we  shall  take 
our  stand. 

The  Key 

How  does  Thomism  meet  the  problem?  In  three  short 
steps  we  come  to  the  fundamental  thesis  of  Thomistic1 
metaphysics:  (1)  beginning  with  the  facts  of  experience, 
we  say  that  there  are  many  beings;  ( 2 )  many  beings  can 
be  only  finite  beings — two  or  more  infinite  beings  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction:  they  would  not  have  the  fulness  of  perfection, 
since  each  would  not  be  the  other;  (3)  finite  being  must  be 
composite  being.  Here  is  the  basic  thesis  of  Thomism, 
called  the  limitation  of  act  by  subjective  potency:  Act,  in 
the  order  in  which  it  is  act,  is  limited  only  by  the  potency 
in  which  it  is  received.2 

The  meaning  of  the  proposition  is  this:  every  finite 
being  is  a  real  composite,  made  up  of  a  real  principle  of 

1  This  article  is  representative  of  Thomistic  metaphysics  understood 
in  the  stricter  sense,  as  distinguished  from  Suarezian,  Scotistic,  etc. 

2  A  word  about  the  terms:  (1)  act  and  potency.  They  have  their 
origin  in  the  explanation  of  change.  At  first,  both  were  used  in  con-  ' 
nection  with  the  so-called  active  potency,  i.  e.:  the  capacity  to  do 
something.  The  man  who  is  seated  can  walk:  he  has  the  capacity, 
the  potency  to  walk.  When  he  walks,  he  fills  the  potency,  he  is  in  act 
with  respect  to  the  potency.  In  general,  potency  means  capacity  for 
some  perfection;  act  means  the  corresponding  perfection.  (2)  in  the 
order  in  which  it  is  act:  we  shall  see  later  the  application  of  act  and 
potency  on  different  levels.  (3)  The  potency  usually  called  subjective 
potency  is  the  real  subject,  the  real  capacity  in  which  the  perfection 
is  received.  Note  well,  it  is  a  real  capacity,  a  real  principle  in  the 
being,  not  merely  that  conceivable  possibility  which  is  called  objective 
potency.  Moreover,  as  capacity  for  a  perfection,  potency  is  likewise 
limit  upon  the  perfection:  it  can  receive  the  perfection  only  to  the 

limit  of  its  capacity.  This  table  can  be  white,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  its  twelve  square  feet  of  surface. 


perfection  and  a  real  principle  of  limit,  or  capacity.  Thus 
finite  being  is  broken  down  into  components,  which  are 
not  themselves  properly  beings,  but  which  together  are 
one  finite  being.  These  principles  within  finite  being  itself 
will  explain  limitation  and  multiplication,  change,  and 
diversity;  for  they  are  the  intrinsic  principles  which  make 
finite  being  possible,  and  all  of  our  difficulties  come  from 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  “holding  things  down”  to  a 
limited  act  of  to  be. 

What  is  the  basis  for  the  thesis?  How  can  we  be  certain 
that  finite  beings  are  really  composite?  Do  we  not  merely 
think  of  them  as  composite,  and  of  the  components  as 
distinct? 

The  limitation  of  act  by  potency— in  other  words,  the 
real  composition  of  act  and  potency  in  all  finite  being. — is 
grounded  in  the  principle  of  contradiction.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  same  simple  thing  be  at  once  perfection  and  denial 
of  the  same  perfection.  I  am  being,  and  not  being;  I  am 
man,  and  not  man:  not  being,  insofar  as  I  am  not  all  the 
other  things  that  are;  not  man,  insofar  as  I  am  not  the 
whole  species.  Being  and  non-being,  man  and  non-man 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  same  principle.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  me  which  makes  me  man;  and  something  else 
which  holds  me  down  to  a  mere  share  in  that  perfection. 
There  is  something  in  me  which  makes  me  be:  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  simply  am:  I  am  such  here  and  now.  Act  and 
potency  are  the  principles  of  perfection  and  limit,  the 
“stop-and-go”  system  of  finite  being.  We  simply  cannot 
have  traffic  in  finite  being  if  we  are  to  depend  on  a  signal 
which  has  only  one  word  and  one  color,  which  says  “go” 
in  all  directions  at  all  times. 

The  Relation  of  Act  and  Potency 
t  Act  and  potency,  therefore,  are  the  principles  of  perfec¬ 
tion  and  of  limit.  They  are  really  distinct:  one  is  not  the 
other,  independently  of  our  thinking  of  them  as  distinct. 
All  the  perfection  comes  from  the  side  of  the  act;  all  the 
limitation,  from  the  side  of  the  potency,  capacity.  Potency 
is  the  mode,  measure,  limit  of  the  perfection  of  finite  being. 

At  this  point  one  may  raise  the  question  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  asked:  must  there  be  an  intrinsic  principle  of 
limitation?  Can  we  not  explain  the  limitation  of  finite 
beings  wholly  from  the  side  of  the  efficient  cause  which 
produced  them,  and  gave  them  only  a  limited  perfection? 
First,  we  do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  the  efficient  cause 
as  the  extrinsic  principle  of  limitation:  God  does  produce 
finite  beings  and  give  them  only  a  certain  grade  of  per¬ 
fection.  But  even  God  cannot  do  that  which  is  intrinsically 
impossible:  and  our  task  is  to  explain  the  intrinsic  possi¬ 
bility  of  finite  being.3 

Our  discussion  thus  far  has  driven  us  to  recognize  a 
real  composition  in  finite  being,  a  composition  which  alone 
makes  finite  being  intelligible,  and  shows  us  the  intrinsic 

3  Another  difficulty  is  often  raised  against  our  position:  must  it  be  a 
potency  which  limits  the  act?  Could  it  not  be  another  act?  This  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  how  act  in  one  order  can  be 
potency  to  a  higher  act.  This  point  will  be  made  clear,  I  believe,  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  article.  It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  act,  as  act. 
is  never  a  principle  of  limitation.  We  do  not  limit  perfection  by  add¬ 
ing  other  perfections. 
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possibility  of  limited  being.  To  make  finite  being  intel¬ 
ligible,  we  require  a  real  composition:  but  is  not  the  compo¬ 
sition  itself  unintelligible?4  A  finite  being  is  one  being. 
One  being  is  not  two  beings:  a  being  is  not  made  up  of 
beings.  What,  then,  are  these  components  of  finite  being? 
Are  they  being,  or  non-being?  What  are  they  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  what  is  their  relation  to  the  whole  finite  being 
which  they  form?  The  issue  at  this  point  is  vital:  if  we 
try  to  build  being  out  of  beings,  we  are  back  at  our  first 
difficulty,  and  our  prospects  of  solving  the  mystery  are 
not  too  cheering.  What  are  act  and  potency?  How  do  they 
together  form  one  finite  being? 

Principles  of  Being 

Act  and  potency  are  not  beings,  but  rather  principles  of 
being.  Neither  the  act  nor  the  potency  is:  together  they 
form  a  being  which  is.  Both  are  real,  but  they  form  one 
being,  and  have  only  one  existence,  that  of  the  composite. 
The  potency  is  real,  existing,  but  not  by  reason  of  itself. 
The  act  is  limited,  but  not  by  reason  of  itself.  The  potency 
is  real  and  exists  by  the  to  be  which  comes  to  the  composite 
with  the  act.  The  act  is  limited  by  the  potency  which  it 
fills.  The  act  and  potency  forming  a  finite  being  are 
transcendentally  related:  neither  can  be  nor  be  conceived 
separately.  Together  they  constitute  the  finite  being. 

Our  investigation  is  particularly  difficult  at  this  point 
because  we  have  narrowed  it  down  to  the  fundamental 
act-potency  dualism  which  runs  throughout  the  world  of 
finite  being.  We  cannot  hope  to  understand  act  and 
potency  satisfactorily  as  yet:  it  runs  through  several  types 
of  composition  analogously,  and  only  a  view  of  those 
levels  of  composition  will  bring  out  with  some  degree  of 
clarity  the  nature  of  these  principles  of  being.  On  the 
higher  levels  we  can  learn  more  of  act;  at  the  lowest  level 
we  are  driven  to  a  principle  which  is  pure  potency. 

How,  then,  does  the  act-potency  composition  run 
through  finite  being?  We  find  it  on  three  levels:  (1  )  all 
multiple,  finite  being  is  a  composition  of  two  principles  on 
the  level  of  being:  that  by  which  the  thing  exists,  the  act, 
which  is  commonly  called  existence;  and  the  potency,  ca¬ 
pacity,  mode  of  being,  that  by  which  the  thing  is  of  such  a 
nature,  which  we  call  the  essence;  (2)  being  which  is 
multiplied  within  the  same  species,  e.  g.  man  and  all  bodily 
things,  have  a  second  composition,  a  composition  within 
the  essence,  of  matter  and  form;  (3)  all  finite  being,  since 
it  is  not  its  own  end,  must  act  to  attain  its  end,  and  hence 
is  potency  to  a  second  line  of  actuation;  thus  we  have  the 
composition  of  substance  (the  finite  being  already  consti¬ 
tuted  by  its  basic  act)  and  accident  (the  second  act  which 
comes  to  perfect  the  substance). 

Since  we  began  our  study  by  reducing  all  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  problem  of  multiplicity  of  being,  let  us  now 
approach  the  various  strata  of  act  and  potency  as  steps 
in  the  solution  of  that  general  problem.  We  shall  begin 
with  One  Being,  God,  and  consider  what  is  required 
intrinsically  for  the  multiplication  of  beings  outside  of  God. 

+  Compare  L.  de  Raeymaeker,  ‘  La  structure  de  l’etre  fini,”  Revue 
neo-scolastique  de  philosophie  (1932),  p.  190. 

6  Exodus  3.14. 


Essence  and  Existence 

"I  am  Who  am.”0  God  is  pure  being,  pure  esse,  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  perfection:  it  is  His  Essence  to  be,  and  we  cannot 
define  Him,  we  cannot  express  that  Essence  by  heaping  up 
perfections.  Every  such  perfection  we  might  suggest  is 
a  mode  of  being,  and  no  number  of  modes  of  being  could 
ever  embrace  the  Essence  of  One  Who  simply  is  without 
any  limit  or  mode. 

How  can  God  produce  beings  outside  Himself?  They 
cannot  simply  be.  There  must  be  a  limit  upon  their  act  of 
being:  and  so  God  makes  them  not  just  to  be,  but  to  be 
such,  or  such,  or  such:  to  be  Gabriel,  to  be  Michael,  to  be 
Raphael.  And  the  mode  of  being,  the  suchness  —  or 
Gabrielness,  if  you  please — as  the  limit  upon  the  act  of 
being.  In  this  manner  God  can  produce  as  many  beings  as 
there  are  modes  of  being,  and  in  every  such  limited  being 
there  are  two  principles  transcendentally  related:  that  by 
which  the  thing  is  (the  to  be,  or  existence),  and  that  by 
which  the  thing  is  such  (the  essence).  All  these  finite 
beings  may  be  defined  by  the  essence  which  is  their  mode 
of  being,  a  certain  grade  of  perfection.  It  is  not  of  their 
essence  to  be:  they  are  not  existence,  but  they  have 
existence  according  to  their  capacity.  In  all  finite  beings 
essence  (potency)  and  existence  (act)  are  real  principles 
of  the  composite. 

Matter  and  Form 

Suppose  at  this  point  that  the  only  principle  of  limitation 
in  creatures  is  the  essence,  and  the  only  creatures  are  such 
as  we  call  angels,  each  with  a  specific  nature,  a  specific 
mode  of  being.  One  has  the  perfection  to  be  Michael; 
another,  to  be  Gabriel  (different  grades  of  perfection  which 
we  cannot  understand  because  we  have  no  experience  of 
such  beings).  If  now  God  wishes  to  manifest  His  glory 
more  by  multiplying  beings  even  within  the  same  essence, 
how  can  He  do  so?  Can  He  create  many  beings  with  the 
same  simple  essence,  for  example:  many  Michaelsl  How 
would  they  be  distinguished?  Remember,  the  only  compo¬ 
sition  in  beings  thus  far  is  that  of  essence  and  existence: 
each  of  these  components  is  simple.  Our  many  Michaels, 
therefore,  would  all  have  exactly  the  same  mode  of  being, 
and  since  there  is  no  way  of  dividing  that  simple  mode, 
they  would  all  have  it  fully.  Then  we  should  have  to  say: 
the  first  is  Michael,  completely  Michael,  nothing  but 
Michael;  and  so  is  the  second,  and  the  third:  yet  the  first 
is  not  the  second  nor  the  third.  Michael  is  Michael,  and 
Michael  is  not  Michael:  an  evident  contradiction.  The 
problem  is  the  same  as  that  which  faced  us  on  the  level 
of  being:  here,  in  the  order  of  essence,  we  have  a  perfec¬ 
tion,  an  act,  which  is  to  be  multiplied.  It  must  therefore 
be  limited:  it  must  be  received  in  a  potency.  We  must 
have  a  new  potency,  a  new  limiting  principle  within  the 
essence,  as  before  we  needed  a  limiting  principle  within 
being. 

And  so  it  is  on  another  stratum  that  God  will  multiply 
beings  within  an  essence,  a  level  at  which  the  essence  is 
shot  through  with  potency,  so  that  the  essential  act  may 
be  multiplied.  Up  to  now  we  have  had  only  an  unlimited 
Being,  God;  and  many  beings  limited  to  be  such.  Suddenly 
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the  world  of  creatures  is  honeycombed:  where  before  we 
had  only  one  unlimited  to  be  and  many  limited  to  be  such , 
now  we  have  in  addition  a  new  level  of  beings  limited  to  be 
such  here  and  now;  and  the  whole  extended  universe  is 
God’s  device  to  make  this  multiplicity  possible.  You  are 
man  there,  and  I  am  man  here,  and  every  other  man  is  man 
in  his  own  matter,  for  we  have  a  composite  essence,  with  a 
potential  principle  which  is  capacity  for  the  reception  of 
its  act  here.  All  this  world  of  things  which  have  their  being 
in  space  is  the  result  of  this  second  level  of  composition. 

Pure  Potency 

What  kind  of  act  and  potency  do  we  have  here  in  the 
composite?  The  act,  principle  of  the  perfection  of  the 
species,  is  called  substantial  form.  The  potency  in  which 
this  act  is  received  is  called  prime  matter and  its  peculiar 
character  is  that  it  is  pure  potency,  it  has  no  determination, 
no  perfection  of  its  own;  its  whole  reality  is  its  trans¬ 
cendental  relation  to  form,  and  since  it  is  wholly  undeter¬ 
mined  and  has  no  mode  of  being  of  itself,  it  is  potency 
to  all  forms.* * * 7 

How  do  we  arrive  at  this  notion  of  pure  potency?  We 
are  driven  to  it  as  the  only  possible  explanation  of  undeni¬ 
able  facts.  This  can  be  understood  most  clearly  by  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  substantial  change.7  But  we 
are  driven  to  it  with  equal  certainty  by  our  present  problem 
of  multiplication  within  a  species.  Remember  what  is 
required:  the  many  are  to  be  specifically  identical:  they 
are  to  have  the  same  grade  of  perfection.  Our  principle  of 
limitation,  or  reception,  therefore,  as  the  principle  of  dis¬ 
tinction  of  individuals,  can  contribute  nothing  by  way  of 
perfection  to  differentiate  them.  They  are  not  different 
(i.  e.  of  different  perfection),  but  only  distinct:  having 
the  same  perfection,  one  is  not  the  other  simply  because 
the  same  perfection  is  received  in  distinct  subjects  or 
capacities. 

But  is  not  the  matter  potency  to  receive  the  form  here  or 
there?  This  seems  to  imply  some  sort  of  formal  difference. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  limiting  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  bodily  substance  is  matter  as  it  falls  under  the 
accidents  of  quantity,  only  thus  is  it  the  principle  of  indi¬ 
viduation.  We  shall  see  shortly  the  relation  of  matter  in 
the  substance  to  accidents.  It  is  important  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  although  individuation  within  the  species  flows 
partly  from  matter,  partly  from  accidents,8  the  root  is 
matter:  for  by  reason  of  the  matter  in  a  composite  sub¬ 
stance,  the  body  is  in  potency  to  the  accidents  of  quantity. 

Here  we  may  note  the  point  which  we  passed  over  in 

c  The  true  meaning  of  matter  in  this  sense  is  ultimate  substratum,  a 

wholly  undetermined  principle  of  bodily  substance:  not  the  matter 

which  we  usually  think  of  as  coming  in  chunks. 

7  This  wholly  undetermined  substratum  is  the  potency  which  ex¬ 
plains  substantial  change:  it  is  the  subject  which  passes  through 
change,  a  wholly  undetermined  can  be,  potency  to  any  substantial 
form.  Substantial  change  drives  us  down  to  a  subject  which  is  wholly 
undetermined,  since  the  substantial  act  is  the  first  act,  the  basic  act 
of  the  substance.  If  the  matter  had  any  determination  of  its  own,  the 
substantial  act  would  come  as  a  second,  and  the  union  would  be  acci¬ 
dental,  not  substantial. 

8  In  Boethii  De  Trinit  ate,  4.  2c. 


the  thesis  on  limitation  of  act:  an  act  may  be  act  in  one 
order  and  potency  in  another,  that  is:  an  act  may  be 
potency  to  a  higher  act.  Thus  the  human  form  is  act,  a 
certain  grade  of  perfection;  likewise  the  form  of  any  angel 
or  bodily  substance.  They  are  act  in  the  order  of  essence, 
but  they  are  potency  in  the  order  of  being:  in  potency  to 
the  act  of  existence.  A  similar  hierarchy  prevails  in  the 
substance-accident  and  accident-accident  relations,  as  we 
shall  observe. 

Another  difficulty  is  often  raised  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  notions  of  potency,  matter,  and  essence:  they  seem 
to  get  in  each  other’s  way  in  the  explanation  of  finite  being. 
Could  we  not  simply  speak  of  potency?  Surely  we  could: 
potency  is  the  general  notion;  but  the  potency  of  matter 
is  different  from  that  of  essence.  Matter  is  potency  even 
in  the  order  of  essence:  it  has  no  essence;  it  is  not  a  mode 
of  being,  and  cannot  of  itself  receive  an  act  of  existence. 
Matter  is  potency  to  substantial  form.  Together  matter 
and  form  constitute  the  essence  (composite).  Essence 
(either  simple  or  composite)  is  potency  to  existence. 
Again  note  that  form  is  act  in  the  order  of  essence  (pure 
act  in  the  simple  essence),  but  is  potency  in  the  order  of 
being  (existence). 

Substance  and  Accident 

The  third  level  of  act-potency  composition,  involving  a 
whole  network  of  act  and  potency  relations  between  sub¬ 
stance  and  accident  (fundamentally),  and  also  between 
accident  and  accident,  we  can  only  indicate  here.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  order  of  activity,  for  finite  beings,  not 
being  their  own  end,  must  act  to  attain  their  end:  the  rose 
must  grow;  I  must  vegetate  and  sense  and  cognize  and 
will,  to  attain  man’s  perfection.  Thus  accidental  perfec¬ 
tions  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  line  of  actuations  to 
which  the  substance  is  potency  (in  addition  to  its  basic 
act  of  substantial  existence).  If,  however,  we  look  at  the 
problem  of  act  and  potency  from  the  point  of  view  of 
multiplication,  which  we  have  maintained  throughout  this 
article,  the  substance-accident  composition  explains  the 
multiplication  of  accidental  perfections:  there  may  be 
many  whites  because  the  perfection  is  received  in  different 
subjects. 

Without  going  into  the  complex  relationships  on  this 
third  level,  we  may  indicate  the  chief  act-potency  compo¬ 
sitions  to  be  found  in  any  bodily  substance.  The  basic 
potency  is  matter,  an  undetermined  substratum,  in  potency 
to  substantial  form.  Together  they  constitute  the  essence, 
potency  in  its  turn  to  existence.  Or,  looking  down  from 
act  to  potency,  the  to  be  is  received  according  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  or  potency  of  an  essence;  this  act,  for  example 
to  be  man,  must  be  further  limited  to  one  of  many  men 
within  the  species;  the  basic  act  of  the  individual  man 
therefore  will  be  to  be  man  in  this  matter.  But  the  bodily 
substance  man  is  in  potency  to  a  second  line  of  actuation, 
and  the  accidents  which  perfect  him  will  flow  from  the 
composite  nature  of  his  essence.  Because  he  is  material, 
he  must  be  extended,  and  therefore  must  have  quantitative 
accidents.  Quantity  in  turn  must  be  determined  by  other 
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accidents:  figure  and  various  qualities.  Flowing  from 
man’s  form,  other  qualities  and  active  potencies  perfect 
the  substance  and  are  the  means  of  attaining  its  end.  The 
individual  existing  man  is  a  whole  system  of  transcendental 
relations:  compositions  of  act  and  potency  as  principles 
of  finite  being.  Wherever  there  is  a  limited  act,  there  is  a 
composition  of  act  and  potency.  In  every  case  the  limited 
act  and  the  limit  upon  the  act  are  transcendentally  related: 
neither  by  itself  is;  by  their  union  the  composite  is.  Most 
of  the  difficulties  in  conceiving  pure  potency  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  matter  and  form,  and  in  understanding  the  other 
so-called  principles  of  being,  result  from  treating  principles 
as  things ,  a  frailty  of  the  courtyard  which  has  been  called 
very  aptly  chosism,  thing-ism .°  The  coordinate  principles 
required  intrinsically  for  finite  being  are  tempore  et  natura 
simul :  neither  has  any  priority  of  time  or  of  nature.  The 
limited  act  and  the  limit  upon  the  act  are  mutually  depend¬ 
ent,  and  neither  precedes  the  other  in  any  way. 

And  so  we  have  set  our  problem,  indicating  the  line  of 


solution— -but  have  not  solved  it.  It  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  metaphysics  to  solve  problems,  but  rather  to  probe 
mysteries 10 — or  even  more  accurately,  to  penetrate  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  one  great  mystery  of  being.  That 
mystery  is  one,  and,  in  the  root  meaning  of  the  word, 
profound — bottomless.  Being  is  analogous:  and  through¬ 
out  finite  being  runs  the  ever-varying  pattern  of  act  and 
potency,  in  no  two  cases  the  same.  Every  new  experience 
of  reality,  every  new  contact  with  being,  brings  a  new 
revelation,  another  light  illumining  our  darkness.  And 
we  shall  never  finish  our  contemplation  of  being:  it  will 
be  our  life  for  all  eternity. 

9  R.  Jolivet,  quoted  by  L.  de  Raeymaeker,  "La  Structure  de  l’etre 
fini,”  Revue  neo-scolastique  de  philosophic  (1932),  p.  198. 

10  See  Jacques  Maritain,  A  Preface  to  Metaphysics,  New  York, 
Sheed  and  Ward,  1939.  By  no  means,  however,  do  we  mean  that  we 
are  not  certain  of  the  principles  of  metaphysics.  We  hold  that  the 
limitation  of  act  by  potency,  and  the  real  composition  of  essence  and 
existence,  and  of  matter  and  form,  are  certainties.  The  "mystery"  lies 
in  the  full  significance  and  extent  of  these  compositions,  especially  on 
the  level  of  substance  and  accident. 


The  Supposit  in  the  Inorganic  World 

James  A.  McWilliams 
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THE  occasion  of  the  present  discussion  is  a  communica¬ 
tion  submitted  to  the  writer,  and  regarded  as  a  precise 
statement  of  the  most  crucial  modern  problem  in  Cosmol¬ 
ogy.  It  reads: 

Modern  chemistry  and  physics  are  based  on  the 
theory  of  discrete  and  space-separated  protons  and 
electrons  in  the  chemical  atoms  and  in  chemical  com¬ 
pounds.  How  can  this  theory  be  harmonized  with  the 
Scholastic  doctrine  of  the  unicity  of  the  substantial 
form  and  the  essential  unity  of  the  atom  and  the 
compound?  This  physical  theory,  which  seems  to  be 
well  established,  apparently  demands  a  separate  sub¬ 
stantial  form  for  each  discrete  particle:  but  that  would 
apparently  destroy  either  the  unicity  of  the  form  or 
the  essential  unity  of  the  atom  and  compound.  There 
is  question  here  of  the  continuum  which  most  neo- 
Scholastics  demand  in  a  natural  body,  in  order  to  have 
a  single  substantial  form. 

Meaning  of  Supposit 

The  question  here  raised  is:  What  portions  of  inorganic 
substance  can  be  said  to  be  individuals  or,  more  correctly, 
supposits?  In  attempting  an  answer  we  must  begin  with 
the  rudiments.  A  supposit  is  a  real,  single,  complete  sub¬ 
stance.  When  we  say  substance  we  mean  “first  subtance,” 
the  ultimate  in  the  real  order,  as  opposed  to  “second  sub¬ 
stance.”  which  is  in  the  conceptual  order.  When  we  say 


single  we  mean  that  the  oneness  is  real,  not  due  to  any 
grouping  by  the  mind  into  one  unit,  that  the  unit  is  such 
independently  of  the  mind.  Complete  means  that  all  the 
substantial  requisites  for  the  species  are  present.  Com¬ 
pleteness  is  of  two  kinds:  integral,  thus  a  man  whose  arm 
has  been  amputated  is  integrally  incomplete;  and  essential, 
thus  the  human  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body  is  an  in¬ 
complete  human  being,  an  incomplete  substance.  Here  is 
the  difference  between  individual  and  supposit;  the  man  is 
a  supposit,  but  the  separated  soul,  though  an  individual, 
is  not  a  supposit. 

It  is  accepted  scholastic  doctrine  that  there  are  supposits 
not  only  in  the  human  species,  nor  only  in  the  animal  and 
plant  kingdoms,  but  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  well.  In 
the  last  named,  can  we  maintain  that  the  atom  of  an 
element  or  the  molecule  of  a  compound  is  a  supposit?  It 
must  be  admitted  that  we  do  not  get  much  help  from  the 
older  Aristotelians,  because  for  them,  although  the  four 
elements  were  indeed  composed  of,  or  at  least  could  be 
broken  down  into,  atoms,  the  minima  naturalia  (Cf.,  e.  g., 
Aristotle,  Phys.  IV,  187b),  these  elements,  whether  in 
atomic  or  larger  units,  were  regarded  as  internally  homo¬ 
geneous.  Our  modern  chemical  atoms  are  internally 
heterogeneous,  composed  of  qualitatively  different  integral 
parts:  electron,  proton,  positron,  neutron,  neutrino.  Insofar 
then,  as  we  rely  on  Aristotelian  doctrine,  we  must  endeavor 
to  apply  old  principles  to  a  new  state  of  affairs. 
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Before  attempting  a  solution  of  our  problem  two  general 
observations  should  be  made.  ( 1  )  A  supposit  as  such  is 
incommunicable,  which  means  that  it  cannot  be  a  part; 
two  or  more  supposits,  while  remaining  such,  cannot 
combine  as  parts  of  a  larger  supposit.  Two  substances 
cease  to  be  supposits  when,  in  substantial  change,  they 
combine  into  one  new  complete  substance.  Thus,  if  an 
atom  of  Cl  and  an  atom  of  Na  are  each  a  supposit,  and 
the  molecule  NaCl  is  a  supposit,  then  the  atoms  cease  to 
be  supposits  when  they  combine.  (2)  It  would  appear 
that  the  more  the  substantial  forms  are  immersed  in  matter 
the  more  readily,  generally  speaking,  do  the  substances 
combine.  Hence  on  the  inorganic  level,  where  the  forms 
are  most  immersed,  a  change  of  natural  species,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  supposits,  is  most  readily  effected. 

Unity  of  the  Molecule 

Today  both  scientist  and  philosopher  admit  that  even 
on  the  inorganic  level  the  atom  and  the  molecule  is  each 
a  natural  unit.  The  simplest  atom  is  that  of  monatomic 
hydrogen.  The  atoms  of  the  other  elements  are  (approxi¬ 
mately)  integral  multiples  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  helium 
being  four,  oxygen  sixteen,  and  so  on.  While  an  atom 
is  the  smallest  chemical  agent,  a  molecule  is  the  smallest 
unit  in  a  given  species,  either  element  or  compound.  For 
our  present  purpose  we  may  simplify  our  terminology  by 
calling  every  such  unit  a  “molecule,”  whether  it  be 
monatomic  or  not.  Disregarding,  then,  all  other  questions, 
let  us  face  at  once  the  question  of  the  “discrete  and  space- 
separated”  particles  within  the  molecule. 

There  are  but  two  alternatives.  Either  each  molecule 
is  a  single  supposit,  or  it  is  an  organized  system  of  many 
supposits.  If  a  single  supposit,  then  each  molecule  has  a 
single  substantial  form;  if  a  system,  there  are  as  many 
substantial  forms  (co-ordinate,  not  subordinate  forms)  as 
there  are  supposits  in  the  system.  But  even  if  only  a 
system,  the  system  is  nevertheless  a  natural  unit;  because 
it  is  clearly  not  an  artifact,  nor  a  chance  aggregate.  The 
unity  of  the  molecule  is  due  to  proper  accidents  within  the 
unit  itself,  due,  therefore,  in  the  last  resort  to  substantial 
form,  one  or  many.  Thus  far  all  agree. 

But  here  an  objection  is  raised:  Such  a  system  is  only 
an  unum  per  accidens.  To  answer  this  objection  we  need 
only  take  note  that,  strictly  speaking,  an  unum  per  accidens 
(in  the  real,  as  opposed  to  the  logical,  order)  is  a  unity 
brought  about  by  contingent  accidents,  as  a  heap  of 
rubble.  A  molecule,  however,  is  a  unity  effected  by  proper 
accidents,  by  the  discriminating  and  limiting  forces  of  the 
particles  themselves,  by  affinity  and  valence.  The  terms 
“affinity  and  valence,”  although  usually  reserved  to  atoms, 
as  the  agents  of  chemical  changes,  are  applicable  also  to 
the  smaller  particles  with  regard  to  the  construction  and 
disintegration  of  the  atoms  themselves. 

But,  it  is  said,  if  the  molecule  is  not  an  unum  per 
accidens,  then  it  is  an  unum  per  se ;  and  an  unum  per  se 
is  a  single  supposit,  and  our  problem  is  solved.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  single  supposit  does  not  seem  to  be  the  only 


alternative  to  an  unum  per  accidens;  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  although  an  unum  per  se  is  usually  understood  to  be 
a  single  supposit,  nevertheless  there  are  cases  where  it 
consists  of  more  than  one  supposit.  Thus  ethicians,  for 
example,  while  admitting  that  a  conventional  society,  as  a 
law  firm,  is  an  unum  per  accidens,  maintain  on  the  other 
hand  that  a  natural  society  (the  conjugal  or  civil  society) 
is  an  unum  per  se,  although  it  is  clear  that  a  natural  society 
is  not  a  single  supposit.  Hence,  when  the  unit  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  nature  it  is  an  unum  per  se,  whether  consisting 
of  one  individual  or  many.  If  this  seems  to  be  forcing  a 
new  meaning  on  the  term,  that  is  only  because  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  required  by  the  principles  of  division.  The  two  types 
of  unum  per  se  have  this  in  common  that,  though  they  are 
units,  they  are  not  so  per  accidens,  and  yet  they  differ  as 
to  the  number  of  supposits.  There  is  therefore  a  “sup- 
posital"  unum  per  se,  and  a  “systematic”  unum  per  se. 

*  Which  kind  is  the  molecule?  Many  writers  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  isolated  molecule  is  a  single  supposit.  To 
see  the  reason  for  this  conviction  we  must  first  note  that 
heterogeneity  of  qualities  does  not  preclude  supposital 
unity;  for  the  human  being  has  the  greatest  heterogeneity 
of  qualities  of  any  known  being,  and  yet  is  the  most 
certain  of  all  supposits.  In  fact,  only  a  strict  element 
(which  our  chemical  elements  are  not)  lacks  qualitative 
heterogeneity;  so  that  if  homogeneity  were  required,  only 
a  strict  element  could  be  a  supposit.  Hence,  although  a 
molecule  has  different  qualities  in  different  parts,  that  is 
no  argument  against  its  being  a  single  supposit. 

Continuity  of  the  Molecule 

However,  it  is  further  objected,  each  of  these  qualities, 
restricted  as  they  are  to  different  areas,  indicates  a  different 
“particle,”  and  the  particles  are  moreover  “space-sepa¬ 
rated.”  The  particles  are  said  in  fact  to  be  discrete,  and 
not  even  contiguous  but  separated  by  relatively  great  dis¬ 
tances.  It  is  precisely  this  space-separation  that  is  the 
whole  point  of  the  difficulty  we  have  been  considering. 
The  contention  is  that  no  supposit  can  have  space-sepa¬ 
rated  parts. 

How,  then,  do  we  answer  the  difficulty?  We  answer 
by  denying  that  the  molecule  is  made  up  of  really  separated 
parts.  For  these  particles  evidently  act  upon  one  another; 
and  if  there  is  not  anything  whatever  between  them,  or 
connecting  them,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  admit  action  at 
a  distance.  But  action  at  a  distance  is  regarded  as  at 
least  physically  impossible  by  both  scientist  and  philos¬ 
opher.  It  is  true  that  experiment  has  failed  to  discover 
any  connecting  material  between  the  particles,  but  such 
failure  does  not  prove  its  non-existence.  What  the  scien¬ 
tist  means  by  saying  that  particles  are  space-separated,  is 
simply  that  he  has  not  discovered  between  the  particles 
anything  which  displays  the  phenomena  of  either  mass  or 
electric  charge.  He  does  not  assert  that  he  has  proved 
there  is  only  empty  distance  there,  and  that  the  particles 
attract  and  repel  one  another  through  no  medium  what¬ 
ever.  In  fact  modern  writers  often  employ  the  term  “intra- 
atomic  ether”  to  indicate  the  medium  which  fills  the  spaces 
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between  the  particles.  Consequently,  despite  the  expres¬ 
sion  “space-separated  particles,’’  it  is  admitted  that  the 
molecule  is  de  facto  continuous  within  itself.  It  is  often, 
indeed,  said  that  the  only  “matter"  in  the  molecule  is 
confined  to  the  particles,  and  that  there  is  no  “material 
substance"  between  them.  But  here  again  the  terms 
“matter”  and  “material  substance”  are  restricted  to  mate¬ 
rial  with  mass  or  electrical  properties,  or  both. 

If  this  explanation  is  tantamount  to  accepting  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  ether,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ether 
has  never  been  proved  to  be  non-existent.  The  Relativists, 
as  mathematicians  are  privileged  to  do,  may  prescind  from 
the  ether  as  unnecessary  for  their  calculations;  but  pre¬ 
scinding  from  a  thing  is  not  denying  its  existence.  Even 
Relativity,  however,  as  a  physical  theory,  postulates  an 
ether  as  a  “field”  in  which  the  “field  equations”  are  verified. 
Furthermore,  the  constant  velocity  of  light,  the  prime 
postulate  of  Relativity,  is  inexplicable  except  on  the  basis 


of  an  ether,  because  wherever  the  velocity  of  radiation  is 
constant,  regardless  of  the  velocity  of  the  emitting  source, 
there  the  constancy  must  be  determined  by  the  medium. 

Again,  the  ether  was  once  said  to  have  no  mass,  and  for 
that  reason  was  said  not  to  be  “matter.”  But  since  it  is  an 
existing  extended  something,  it  is,  to  the  philosopher  at 
least,  material  substance,  whether  it  have  mass  or  not. 
More  recently  ether  is  said  to  have  a  slight  mass.  In  any 
case,  the  mass  of  the  ether  within  the  molecule,  if  it  has 
any,  could  not,  because  of  the  small  amount,  be  readily 
detected. 

It  follows  that  the  molecule  need  not  be  considered  as 
many  supposits.  Each  isolated  molecule  may  be  regarded 
as  a  single  supposit.  Neither  do  we  have  to  resort  to 
action  at  a  distance  to  explain  how  its  various  parts  or 
“particles”  can  interact.  With  every  assurance  we  can, 
therefore,  say  that  each  molecule  is  really  continuous,  a 
single  supposit,  and  has  but  one  substantial  form. 
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IT  IS  not  without  a  certain  reluctance  that  we  face  the 
labor  of  putting  even  these  few  words  together  on  the 
occasion  of  Professor  Adler’s  latest  book.1  For  one  thing, 
after  we  had  read  this  work  in  its  original  form  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  THE  THOMIST,  it  was  almost  too  much  to 
have  to  go  through  the  book  a  second  time.  For  another, 
the  spectacle  of  hastily  committed  historicisms,  of  mis¬ 
handled  texts,  of  sheer  ignorance  of  the  way  these  very 
problems  have  occurred  before  and  of  how  classic  mis¬ 
takes  (many  of  which  are  repeated  here)  have  been  made 
— all  this  is  the  complexion  of  the  work — as  most  distress¬ 
ing  to  one  who,  with  so  many  others,  has  wished  that  the 
great  talent  of  Mortimer  Adler,  after  proper  discipline, 
would  some  day  mature  and  bear  sound  fruit.  Instead, 
the  present  operation  is  a  notable  piece  of  malpractice. 

In  a  foreword  whose  every  sentence  breathes  a  personal 
benevolence,  M.  Jacques  Maritain  gives  two  major  points 
of  difference  from  Dr.  Adler;  only  the  man  who  has 
studied  this  matter  himself  (and  every  one  must  face  it 
early  in  his  philosophic  career)  will  realize  that  what 
Maritain  says  destroys  all  of  Professor  Adler's  book,  with 
the  exception  of  his  adroit  choosing  of  examples  of  species 
and  handling  of  them  prior  to  his  having  offered  any 
hypothesis  upon  their  character,  number,  or  hierarchy;  in 
fact,  Dr.  Adler  rejoices  only  that  Maritain  “has  entered 
into  the  dialectic  of  the  issue”,  when  what  he  has  really 
done  is  to  indicate  settled  matters  which  make  Professor 

1  Adler.  Mortimer,  Problems  [or  Thomists,  The  Problem  o[  Species, 
(New  York:  Sheer!  and  Ward.  1940)  $2.50. 


Adler’s  book  worthless  except  for  occasional  argumenta¬ 
tive  excellences  in  the  field  not  even  of  principles  but  only 
of  particular  considerations.  Another  instance:  when  the 
very  first  article  appeared  in  THE  THOMIST  every  seri¬ 
ous  reader  was  shocked  at  the  identification  of  substantial 
form  and  species;  a  beginner  knows  better.  When  many 
people,  with  a  charity  that  they  would  not  have  displayed 
toward  their  other  colleagues  indicated  that  this  was  a 
serious  blunder  and  one  which  would  render  the  rest  of 
the  argument  erratic,  all  that  happened  was  that  Dr.  Adler 
added  a  curious  section  (pp.12-18  of  the  book)  in  which 
he  declared  this  matter  “open”  —  unsolved  (i.e.  until  he 
brings  out  the  second  Problems  for  Thomists  solving  it), 
and  even  drew  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  a  history  ( p.  1 5 ) 
involving  St.  Thomas,  Avicenna  and  Averroes,  an  account 
which  is  unintelligible  to  anyone  who  has  ever  read  these 
men.  He  has  been  willing  to  throw  out  the  Posterior 
Analytics,  to  revise  St.  Thomas’s  doctrine  of  matter  and 
form  (which,  in  some  strange  way,  he  does  not  understand 
will  destroy  all  the  doctrine  of  being  and  of  act  and 
potency),  to  consider  the  present  issue  not  to  have  been 
clearly  understood  by  either  Aristotle  or  St.  Thomas  be¬ 
cause  both  of  them  tend  to  let  logical  considerations  too 
much  obtrude, — indeed  no  purge  is  too  drastic;  the  one 
thing  Professor  Adler  has  refused  to  do  is  ever  to  recon¬ 
sider  his  own  position,  to  submit  himself  to  that  discipline 
without  which  no  man  becomes  a  philosopher.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  then,  that  for  the  sake  of  those  poor  souls  who 
really  want  to  learn — they  are  many  and  earnest,  and  not 
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all  are  in  Catholic  universities — for  us  to  make  clear  that 
Dr.  Adler,  who  has  been  tolerated  these  many  years 
because  of  his  undoubted  talent  and  his  apparent  eager¬ 
ness  to  learn,  has  never  once  given  evidence  of  competence 
as  a  metaphysician,  that  he  is  not  to  be  taken  as  representa¬ 
tive  at  all  of  modern,  living,  well-informed  well-trained 
thomists.  Further,  it  is  no  lack  of  charity  to  refuse  to 
engage  in  controversy  with  Professor  Adler,  for  we  should 
not  be  refusing  him  knowledge,  but  only  refusing  to  give 
it  to  him  in  the  way  he  insists  on  taking  it.  These  prob¬ 
lems  raised  here  are  really  settled;  there  are  answers  in 
St.  Thomas,  given  only  after  centuries  of  investigation 
hypothesis  and  correction  which  are  not  irrelevant  to  the 
final  answer;  Dr.  Adler  may  well  say  that  “better  readers 
than  I  may  be  able  to  correct  me”  ( p.5 ) ;  but  every  time 
that  his  own  lack  of  training  happens  to  raise  a  difficulty, 
the  rest  of  us  cannot  stop  the  constant  work  of  instruction 
to  write  a  book,  which  he  then  will  purge. 

Dr.  Adler's  Aim 

One  can  best  understand  the  curious  mixture  which  is 
The  Problem  of  Species  if  he  looks  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
It  professes  to  be  concerned  with  problems  in  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  nature,  in  which  Professor  Adler  would  have  us 
understand  the  vast  amount  of  empirical  data  gathered  by 
the  sciences  in  the  past  four  centuries  is  to  be  interpreted 
in  general  terms  and  somehow  under  the  light  of  meta¬ 
physical  principles.  Now  that  which  appears  as  a  con¬ 
stant  from  all  the  evidence  is  a  sort  of  large  evolution,  a 
certain  indeterminism  among  things  which  have  their  be¬ 
ing  in  matter,  evidenced  by  a  vast  proliferation  of  natural 
types  and  large-scale  interchangeability.  This  much  is 
true.  After  a  superficial  consideration  of  the  alternatives 
of  there  being  only  a  few  ultimate  natural,  ontological 
species  and  of  there  being  very  many,  he  fixes  rather  on 
the  former  as  furnishing  him  with  an  answer;  because  in 
his  statement  of  antecedent  principles  he  has  committed 
himself  to  the  position  that  “The  species  of  composite 
substance  is  its  substantial  form”  (p.20)  and  that  this 
form  is  substance — “Species  are  discrete  and  integral 
forms,  not  subject  to  the  qualification  of  more  or  less,  and 
not  related  inter  se  as  contraries  are  in  a  common  genus” 
(pp.21-22).  These  last  characteristics  of  substance,  mis¬ 
applied  to  the  problem  at  hand,  lead  him  to  think  that 
every  species  has  a  sort  of  absolute  determination  in  being, 
such  that  it  enjoys  an  absolute  fixity  therein  and  is  sharply 
distinguished  from  any  other  species.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  of  there  being  many  species 
of  things;  rather  the  number  must  be  strictly  limited,  or 
species  will  put  a  restriction  on  the  flux  and  indeterminism 
of  the  manifold  of  material  things. 

For  many  years  we  have  heard  the  same  sort  of  thing 
taught  for  a  different  purpose.  Dr.  Adler  wants  there  to 
be  only  a  handful  of  species  (four  or  five)  in  order  to 
allow  for  indeterminism  and  evolution,  to  allow  the 
empiriological  sciences  full  scope  in  their  description  of 
the  world.  The  other  men  have  taught  the  doctrine  of 
there  being  only  four  species  or  so,  because  even  more 


clearly  than  Professor  Adler  they  realized  that  whatever 
evidences  the  sciences  of  biology  and  chemistry  and 
physics  might  offer,  those  evidences  would  ultimately  be 
reduced  to  being  of  no  significance.  And  for  my  part,  I 
doubt  if  there  is  much  to  choose  between  the  two  positions. 
But  the  fact  of  that  diversity  of  end  served  by  the  same 
doctrine  of  species  perhaps  is  indication  enough  that  both 
parties  have  not  made  the  honest  philosophical  approach 
to  their  problem. 

Formulation  of  the  Problem 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  present  work  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  “problem”  of  species,  as  he  would  have  it 
understood  for  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  comes  to  this: 
“what  are  species?”  (not,  “what  sort  of  is  species?”,  but 
rather,  “what  can  I  put  my  finger  on  and  call  it  species?”) 
and  “how  many  are  there?”  I  should  not  at  all  allow  that 
this  is  the  chief  problem,  even  for  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature;  it  may  not  even  be  a  problem  in  the  sense  in  which 
M.  Maritain  has  distinguished  problem  and  mystery  (in 
Sept  Legons  sur  I’Etre,  a  book  which  Dr.  Adler  has  read 
and  from  which  he  took  his  present  employment  of  the 
word ) . 

Not  only  in  this  book,  but  in  What  Man  Has  Made  of 
Man  and  elsewhere.  Professor  Adler  has  taken  Maritain’s 
description  of  the  empiriological  character  of  the  present- 
day  physics,  chemistry  and  the  rest  (a  perfectly  accurate 
description,  we  must  add)  and  has  conceived  the  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Nature  as  a  sort  of  universalizing  science  working 
upon  those  data  at  their  own  level,  where  the  principles 
of  metaphysics  employed  may  shift  to  fit  the  evidence, 
though  usually  they  cast  the  evidence  to  their  own  iron 
mould.  But  there  can  appear  no  sciences  in  the  proper 
aristotelian  sense  of  the  word  in  the  order  of  nature.  (This 
last  is  a  horrid  supposition,  and  one  from  which  M. 
Maritain  is  quite  free. ) 

But  because  sciences  are  concerned  with  essences  or 
natures,  it  would  seem,  and  because  he  has  only  four  or 
five  species  of  things  existing  in  matter,  any  account  of 
scientific  knowledge  which  allows  of  there  being  many 
sciences  is  wrong.  There  are  some  vicious  pages  in  the 
last  part  of  the  book  on  this  matter. 

Now  the  novice  who  has  devoted  as  much  labor  to 
studying  as  Dr.  Adler  has  to  writing  about  the  character 
of  scientific  knowledge  knows  this  much:  the  particular 
sciences,  since  they  are  specified  by  essence,  deal  with 
principles  that  are  univocally  valid  for  a  given  order  of 
things;  but  no  science  may  extend  itself  beyond  its  proper 
subject-matter;  if  such  a  science,  then,  come  to  bear  to 
another  the  relation  of  subalternant  to  subalternate,  its 
principles  must  undergo  examination  in  this  new  matter 
in  which  concretion  has  taken  place.  But  metaphysics, 
whose  object  is  analogous  and  common,  has  principles 
which  in  the  first  instance  are  engaged  with  the  greatest 
possible  diversity  that  may  be  alleged;  thus  even  in  their 
contraction,  when  the  principles  of  metaphysics  are  regula¬ 
tive  of  those  subalternate  sciences  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  those  prin- 
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ciples  are  as  valid  and  as  inescapable  as  in  their  universal 
formulation. 

Logical  and  Ontological  Species 

Now  there  are  two  presuppositions  in  this  book:  that 
logical  species  are  not  ontological  species  (he  misuses  the 
text  of  Summa  Theologica  I.  88.  2  ad  4  to  bear  out  this 
point — it  is  the  famous  distinction  between  natural  and 
logical  species:  he  does  not  use  the  text  of  the  same  work 
I.  66.  2  ad  2,  although  it  exists  in  translation;  and  of  course 
he  does  not  use  in  Phys.  7.  8,  ed.  Leonina  no.81:  and 
that  ontological  species  are  the  same  as  the  species  with 
which  biologists  and  other  natural  scientists  are  concerned 
(no  documentation  is  offered  for  this— -perhaps  he  was  not 
aware  of  there  being  any  problem). 

The  reason  for  the  first  presupposition  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  uncover;  the  logical  genus  is  of  such  indetermina¬ 
tion  that  it  needs  the  determination  of  differentiae  to  be 
the  species;  no  such  genus  can  be  an  ultimate  species. 
Professor  Adler  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  accepting 
this  and  to  holding  his  own  doctrine  of  four  or  five  species, 
and  so  denies  the  identity  of  ontological  and  logical 
species;  and  he  bolsters  this  by  the  curious  device  of 
referring  to  the  entia  rationis,  which  are  the  object  of 
logic,  as  against  the  entia  naturae.  But  it  is  only  by  a 
thoroughgoing  misconception  of  the  ens  rationis  that  that 
distinction  could  be  made  to  serve  the  present  discussion. 
The  logician  studies  the  ens  rationis  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  modality,  which  is  such  that  rationis  does  not  put 
any  contraction  upon  ens,  in  the  way  that  substance,  quan¬ 
tity,  etc.  do.  Thus  ens  rationis  is  one  of  the  two  funda¬ 
mental  ways  in  which  we  speak  of  being  per  se;  the  whole 
of  that  being  is  caused  by  and  is  a  function  of  the  being 
which  is  divided  by  the  ten  genera,  and  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  of  limitation  occur  therein,  such  not  only  that  finite 
being  in  its  intentional  existence  is  composed  of  act  and 
potency  as  principles  of  that  order,  but  the  composition  of 
act  and  potency  in  the  finite  ens  rationis  stands  as  caused 
by  the  composition  of  the  act  and  potency  by  which  the 
finite  existent  stands  in  its  own  being.  Thus  M.  Maritain 
is  saying  a  primer  truth  of  metaphysics  when  (pp.ix-x)  he 
points  out  that  species,  originally  a  logical  notion  as  a 
second  intention,  is  identical  with  the  same  essence  which 
the  metaphysician  considers.  Aristotle  put  it  thus:  being 
is  in  as  many  ways  as  it  is  said;  the  modes  of  being  and 
the  modes  of  predication  are  the  same.  And  those  which 
are  the  initial  diversity  of  finite  being  for  the  metaphy¬ 
sician,  for  the  logician  are  the  ultimate  modes  of  predica¬ 
tion:  substance,  and  the  other  nine  genera.  Thus  there 
is  perfect  identity  of  logical  genera  and  species  and 
ontological  genera  and  species,  so  far  as  the  nature  which 
is  indicated  is  concerned. 

Root  of  the  Multiplicity  of  Species 

But  the  logical  genus  indicates  the  nature  under  such 
indetermination  that  it  is  predicated  univocally  of  its 
species.  But  (as  the  texts  of  the  De  Ente  et  Essentia  and 
those  cited  above  relevant  to  natural  soecies  make  clear) 


the  form  of  the  existing  nature  never  exists  under  that 
indetermination  under  which  it  can  be  conceived,  and  the 
generic  nature  of  man  is  not  that  of  any  other  species  of 
animal,  so  that  animal  as  in  nature  does  not  hold  itself 
univocally  in  respect  to  any  two  species;  and  that  is  by 
reason  of  the  diverse  habitudo  of  potency  to  act  in  each 
case,  as  St.  Thomas  makes  most  clear.  Thus  every  natu¬ 
ral  species  and  logical  species  is  predicated  univocally  of 
its  individuals;  every  logical  genus  is  predicated  univocally 
of  its  species;  no  genus,  whether  ontological  or  logical 
can  exist  under  that  indetermination  which  the  generic 
nature  involves;  and  no  natural  genus  holds  itself  univ¬ 
ocally  toward  its  species— in  fact,  as  the  nature  it  sig¬ 
nifies  is  successively  more  and  more  under  the  indeter¬ 
mination  which  is  characteristic  of  the  genus,  the  more 
diverse  is  the  habitudo  of  potency  to  its  act.  In  the 
indetermination  of  that  potency,  therefore,  and  not  in  the 
indetermination  of  the  genus,  must  be  sought  the  root  of 
that  unfixity  and  multiplicity  which  Dr.  Adler  has  observed 
in  nature. 

That  potency,  for  things  which  exist  in  matter,  is  ulti¬ 
mately  prime  matter.  There  is  a  large  number  of  species, 
and  animal,  plant,  body  (even  subdivided  into  element  and 
mixture )  can  never  be  ontological  species,  any  more  than 
they  can  be  logical  species.  But  to  suppose  that  each 
specific  nature  has  the  same  necessity  in  being  as  another 
is  simply  to  show  that  one  is  not  conversant  with  ele¬ 
mentary  metaphysics.  The  fact  is  that  the  more  any 
form  is  an  immersed  form,  the  more  does  that  potency 
and  indetermination  which  is  prime  matter  show  forth  in 
the  way  that  thing  stands  in  being;  for  the  matter  is  not 
only  a  principle  of  multiplicability  within  the  species  (so 
that  when  designated  it  is  the  principle  of  individuation), 
but  it  is  a  principle  of  the  species  in  its  being.  This  is 
rather  the  hierarchy,  then:  as  one  approaches  more  and 
more  the  absolute  indetermination  of  prime  matter  (this  is 
a  sort  of  calculus),  the  more  numerous  do  species  become, 
the  less  fixity  do  they  exhibit  in  being,  the  less  sharply  is 
any  species  distinguished  from  that  species  proximate  to 
it,  the  more  likely  is  change  to  occur  from  species  to 
species;  a  diversity  in  operation  which  is  not  a  sign  of 
diversity  in  species  among  different  men  by  reason  of  the 
domination  of  the  rational  form  over  its  matter,  may  well 
be  a  sign  of  a  diversity  in  species  among  oysters.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adler  threw  out  logic,  only  to  make  the  mistake 
of  seeking  as  a  root  of  indetermination  the  indeterminacy 
of  the  genus,  when  in  fact  what  he  should  have  looked  for 
was  the  indeterminacy  of  prime  matter. 

Multiple  Generic  Principles 

But  it  is  not  really  possible  to  avoid  considering  the 
nature  of  the  genus  itself.  For  the  genus,  which  is  ex 
parte  materiae,  in  the  order  of  intelligible  being  also  is 
affected  by  prime  matter  as  potency.  For  example,  animal 
is  the  proximate  genus  to  the  species  man;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and  indeed  it  is  most  unlikely,  that  it  be  a  proximate 
genus  to  any  other  species.  In  man  it  is  only  the  eminence 
of  the  form  which  results  in  rational’s  determining  animal 
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completely  to  the  integrity  of  the  specific  nature.  But  as 
we  approach  prime  matter  as  a  term  by  the  same  sort  of 
calculus  as  described  above  for  species,  the  generic  prin¬ 
ciples  themselves  become  more  multiple;  the  intermediate 
genera  become  more  numerous,  less  sharply  differentiated. 
The  definition  of  oyster,  when  it  will  finally  have  been 
given,  will  be  more  complex  than  the  definition  of  man. 

Classification  in  the  Natural  Sciences 

Now  the  problems  of  the  logician  and  the  metaphysician 
are  problems  of  predication  and  of  being;  they  are  not  in 
the  first  instance  problems  of  classification.  But  any 
attempted  determination  of  the  number  of  species  and 
their  definitions  cannot  be  made  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature  apart  from  the  principles  we  have  just  mentioned. 

There  is  a  kind  of  classification  worked  at  in  various 
natural  sciences,  though,  which  is  an  interesting  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  the  activity  of  the  logician,  but  in  which  genera  and 
species  need  not  correspond  at  all  exactly  to  the  genera 
and  species  of  the  metaphysician  or  logician.  In  the 
province  of  logica  utens,  even  as  every  instrument  exists 
by  the  being  and  character  of  the  principal  agent,  the 
things  of  logic  may  actually  change  character  as  they  are 
employed  now  by  this,  now  by  that  particular  science. 
Genera  and  species,  as  the  prime  concern  of  the  meta¬ 
physician  and  of  the  man  professing  logica  docens,  are  not 
classes  or  principles  of  classification.  But  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  philosopher’s  study  it  becomes  evident  that 
classes  do  correspond  to  some  genera  and  species,  and 
bear  relationships  in  extension  to  each  other.  The  biologist 
or  the  physicist  may  stand  in  need  of  the  technique  of 
classification,  wishing  to  describe  class  relationships  in 
terms  of  greater  and  less  extension,  being  concerned  not 
with  ‘modes  of  being,  but  with  principles  of  the  sort  he 
deals  with;  thus  classes  may  be  made  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  anatomist  (vertebrate,  invertebrate,  etc.); 
they  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  proportionate  atomic 
weights  (the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements);  but 
vertebrate ,  which  thus  might  be  as  genus  to  man ,  in  the 
logic  which  teaches  the  mode  of  knowledge  is  not  genus 
but  property;  having  atomic  weight  of  1.008,  which  might 
be  differentia  or  even  species  for  the  physicist,  in  relation 
to  hydrogen  is  property.  And  it  is  even  possible  that  such 
“genera”  and  “species”  among  the  sciences  conflict  with 
each  other,  in  a  way  that  the  very  same  things  belong  to 
the  same  genus  under  one  classification,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  genus  under  another.  Professor  Adler 
is  altogether  unaware  of  this  dimension  of  the  problem. 
And  his  indiscriminate  employment  of  the  texts  about 
genus,  etc.  taken  from  the  Topics,  apart  from  any  under¬ 
standing  of  their  function  in  the  economy  of  that  work, 
is  hard  to  explain  in  a  man  who  knows  how  to  read  a 
book;  he  is  frying  his  steak  in  water. 

(One  part  of  this  work  escapes  the  competence  of  the 
present  reviewer;  I  do  not  know  whether  his  examples  of 
classification  into  genera,  species,  phyla,  etc.,  etc.,  such  as 
the  various  natural  sciences  make  will  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  men  in  those  sciences.) 


The  Number  of  the  Sciences 

Dr.  Adler  himself  introduced  the  question  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  sciences,  even  after  his  explicit  refusal  to  admit 
anything  of  more  than  tangential  importance  in  a  study 
of  intelligible  being.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever 
tried  to  understand  the  text  “scientiae  secantur  quemadmo- 
dum  et  res”  —  if  he  did,  he  probably  was  unaware  of  the 
long  historical  development  of  the  problem  and  of  how 
the  solution  came  to  be  given.  But  in  a  footnote  in  the 
Degrees  of  Knowledge,  he  probably  did  read  a  quotation 
from  John  of  St.  Thomas  to  the  effect  that  in  the  perfect 
state  of  developed  human  knowledge  there  would  be  a 
science  to  correspond  with  each  essence.  It  surely  is  part 
of  the  same  metaphysics  he  has  espoused  to  deny  that 
there  are  many  sciences;  but  I  really  doubt  whether  he  has 
seen  the  reasons  why  he  had  to  say  that  there  are  not 
many  sciences. 

The  fact  is,  that  sciences  distinguished  not  by  part- 
whole  relation  or  by  degrees  of  total  abstraction,  but 
established  as  corresponding  to  orders  of  intelligibility  in 
being  by  formal  abstraction,  are  regulated  by  the  same 
sort  of  influence  of  matter-potency  as  species  of  things 
themselves  are.  Thus  metaphysics  is  altogether  one 
science,  and  does  not  suffer  division  into  parts.  ( All 
natural  human  knowledge  suffers  division  into  the  specu¬ 
lative  and  practical  at  least.  Revealed  theology,  which  is 
as  a  certain  ray  of  the  knowledge  which  God  has  of  him¬ 
self,  altogether  one,  does  not  suffer  division  even  into  the 
speculative  and  the  practical. )  From  the  outset  mathe¬ 
matics  is  not  one  science,  but  is  a  few.  From  the  outset, 
the  order  of  nature  is  many  sciences,  these  sciences  be¬ 
coming  more  numerous  accordingly  as  the  “forms”  of 
cognition  are  more  and  more  concreted  in  matter. 

Professor  Adler’s  Position 

In  regard  of  his  original  problems,  then,  Professor 
Adler  has  not  put  them  well,  nor  has  he  taken  the  appropri¬ 
ate  means  to  discovering  their  answer.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  any  scientist,  a  chemist,  a  biologist,  after  having  con¬ 
sidered  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  proper 
accidents,  and  having  erected  schemata  of  “genera”, 
“species”,  and  the  like,  may  come  upon  enough  evidence 
to  be  able  to  express  the  essence  itself.  We  do  not  think 
that  it  will  happen;  but  should  a  scientist  do  so  he  will 
then  be  able  to  make  demonstration  based  on  all  the  modes 
of  being  said  per  se;  at  present  the  scientist  usually  em¬ 
ploys  only  certain  of  those  modes  ( Dr.  Adler  will  allow 
him  none).  On  the  other  hand,  the  metaphysician  can 
offer  a  general  explanation  of  what  it  is  to  be  in  matter, 
such  that  the  general  pattern  of  things  arranged  hierarchi¬ 
cally  in  species  in  their  being,  arranged  hierarchically  in 
genera  and  species  in  each  thing's  intelligible  being,  will 
be  made  manifest.  Between  these  two  men  it  is  possible 
that  the  way  of  definition  may  be  pursued.  But  from 
neither  point  of  view  is  Professor  Adler  a  qualified  person 
to  do  that  work. 
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When  we  first  read  these  articles  we  were  extremely 
disedified  at  the  lack  of  any  knowledge  of  what  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  metaphysics  are,  or  of  certain  classic  mistakes 
which  find  themselves  repeated  here.  Dr.  Adler  would 
have  to  study  the  history  of  philosophy  to  realize  the  sort 
of  position  he  has  actually  taken  when  he  identifies  species 
with  the  substantial  form,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
sort.  Boethius,  Avicenna,  Gilbert  of  Porree,  St.  Albert, 
Henry  of  Ghent — these  men  are  giants.  But  on  subse¬ 
quent  readings  it  really  becomes  clear  that  these  men, 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  being  and  of  predication, 
have  little  to  do  with  Professor  Adler.  A  man  whose 
information  is  not  equal  to  the  task  to  which  he  has  set 


his  hand,  he  has  chosen  at  random  such  metaphysical 
principles  as  seem  to  be  useful,  in  the  most  trivial  sense  of 
that  word,  to  interpret  a  short  collection  of  evidence  taken 
from  the  natural  sciences;  and  these  principles  appear  to 
be  such  as  bear  no  profound  relevance  even  to  the  work  in 
hand.  And  so  we  shall  make  no  further  reference  to  the 
fascinating  history  of  the  principles  themselves.  Dr. 
Adler  has  demonstrated  only  this,  that  he  has  no  right  to 
a  license  to  practice  as  a  metaphysician.  Until  he  will 
have  forsaken  telling  people  how  to  read  and  will  have 
learned  how  to  learn,  it  will  be  doing  no  one  a  service  to 
take  him  seriously  or  to  review  his  books. 


Jesuit  Philosophers,  1540-1940 

Editorial 


Dr.  Gerald  B.  Phelan,  speaking  at  the  Quadricentennial 
Symposium  of  Jesuit  Scholarship  held  last  week  at  Saint 
Louis  University,  made  a  statement  which  brought  a  spon¬ 
taneous  burst  of  applause  from  his  audience.  Never  before, 
he  said  in  effect,  has  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  been 
so  well  understood  and  widely  appreciated  as  today. 

This  is  an  astonishing  thing  to  say  of  a  man  who  lived 
seven  centuries  ago,  but  as  Father  Phelan  went  on  to 
show  it  is  no  over-statement.  The  centuries  immediately 
following  the  death  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  show  a  rapid 
deterioration  of  Christian  philosophy  until  by  the  middle 
of  the  Sixteenth  century  it  had  become  an  object  of  scorn 
even  in  the  universities.  The  work  of  St.  Thomas  was 
almost  forgotten,  and  what  remained  had  been  so  distorted 
that  it  could  be  considered  a  minor  discipline  in  the 
hierarchy  of  Renaissance  learning  which  had  as  its  single 
goal  the  eloquentia  of  Cicero.  There  were  exceptions  of 
course,  but  on  the  whole  this  was  the  dismal  situation 
which  faced  the  Society  of  Jesus  when,  a  few  years  after 
its  foundation,  the  apostolate  of  education  gradually  took 
shape  as  a  major  means  to  achieve  the  greater  glory 
of  God. 

Early  Jesuit  Philosophers 

It  is  significant  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Ignatius  and  the  first 
leaders  of  the  Society  that  they  placed  philosophy  in  the 
first  rank  of  studies  and  gave  St.  Thomas  to  their  philos¬ 
ophers  as  the  safe  norm  by  which  speculation  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  philosophy  and  theology  were  to  be  guided.  This 
was  to  be  no  slavish  authoritarianism,  but  simply  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  great  work  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  the 
conviction  that  his  was  the  safe  way  to  the  acquisition  of 
Wisdom.  The  condition  of  learning  described  above  shows 
how  important  this  decision  was  for  the  future  of 
philosophy. 

In  spite  of  the  prevalent  misunderstanding  which  made 
of  philosophy  a  practice  in  subtle  dialectic  as  a  preparation 
for  elegance  of  style,  and  the  even  more  serious  obstacle 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  which  demanded  that  Cath¬ 
olic  scholars  devote  their  efforts  to  apologetical  defense  of 
the  Church  against  heresy,  the  Society  of  Jesus  led  a  move¬ 
ment  to  restore  the  integrity  of  philosophy,  and  produced 


some  speculative  scholars  of  the  first  rank.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  were  Suarez,  Molina,  Bellarmine,  and 
later,  Sylvester  Maurus.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  men  were  primarily  theologians  and  teachers,  de¬ 
fending  the  Church  at  times  which  were  scarcely  conducive 
to  the  pursuit  of  Wisdom  for  its  own  sake. 

Contemporary  Jesuit  Philosophers 

But  the  glory  of  Jesuit  philosophers  is  not  confined  to 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Society’s  life.  Each  subsequent 
age  has  produced  philosophers  and  teachers  of  great  talent, 
and  our  own  is  no  exception.  The  last  twenty  years  has 
seen  the  development  of  a  major  advance  in  Christian 
philosophy,  and  in  it  Jesuits  are  playing  an  important  part. 
In  Europe  the  Gregorian  University  has  been  a  center  of 
philosophical  scholarship  with  such  outstanding  faculty 
members  as  Boyer,  Hoenen,  Arnou,  Renard,  and  many 
others.  The  school  at  Louvain  with  Marechal  and  Bris- 
bois;  that  at  Jersey  with  Descoqs,  Andre  Bremond,  and 
LeBlond;  the  German  editors  of  Stimmen  der  Zeit, 
Przywara  and  Jansen;  these  arc  only  a  few  of  the  Jesuits 
playing  major  roles  in  the  resurgence  of  Scholastic 
philosophy. 

And  in  America,  where  now  will  fall  the  major  responsi¬ 
bility  for  continuing  the  work,  since  war  has  disrupted 
the  communication  of  ideas  in  Europe,  the  Society  of  Jesus 
is  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  movement.  This  it  is  doing 
both  by  producing  teachers  and  scholars  within  its  own 
ranks,  and  by  encouraging  promising  students  in  its  uni¬ 
versities  to  undertake  higher  studies  in  philosophy.  A 
notable  example  of  this  latter  has  been  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy  at  Marquette  University  where  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  Christian  philosophy  has  pro¬ 
duced  solid  results  in  scholars  and  scholarship. 

The  future  for  the  study  of  philosophy  in  America  is 
bright  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  will  continue  its  four 
hundred  year  old  tradition  in  helping  the  advance.  Side 
by  side  with  scholars  of  the  other  Orders,  with  the  Institute 
of  Medieval  Studies  at  Toronto,  and  with  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  group  of  profound  philosophers  among  the  laity,  Jesuit 
philosophers  look  forward  during  the  coming  years  to  even 
greater  achievements  in  the  love  and  pursuit  of  Wisdom. 
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Anatomy  of  Analogy 

Edward  T.  Foote 
Saint  Louis  University 


SCIENCE  divides  to  conquer.  It  progresses  by  parti¬ 
tioning  the  universe.  Grouping  similar  things,  it 
describes  their  properties  by  theories  and  laws;  and  when 
new  differences  are  brought  to  light,  the  groups  are  di¬ 
vided,  only  to  be  subdivided  later.  The  procedure  is 
legitimate  for  science,  and  most  efficient.  Science  is  lavish¬ 
ing  useful  conclusions  upon  mankind.  But  the  world 
which  science  presents  is  a  multiple  and  departmented 
thing,  and  unfortunately  the  very  method  of  science  has 
distracted  too  many  from  the  highest  of  sciences,  in  which 
alone  the  universe  is  unified.  This  highest  science  is 
wisdom;  and  to  possess  it,  one  cannot  stop  with  sheer 
science. 

Wisdom  orders  all  things  into  unity,  for  it  knows  them 
as  they  are.  Indeed  things  are  not  one,  they  are  many; 
yet  by  the  very  fact  that  things  exist  they  have  some¬ 
thing  in  common,  they  are  one  in  a  way.  They  are  similar 
in  being,  and  in  being  they  differ,  that  is,  they  are 
analogous  in  being.  It  is  true  that  science  often  takes 
advantage  of  the  analogies  between  beings  as  when,  for 
example,  it  learns  of  one  animal  through  the  analogies 
of  this  one  with  a  better  known  type.  But  the  resem¬ 
blances,  the  unities,  with  which  science  usually  deals  are 
perfect  similarities.  Wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  orders  all 
things  by  attending  to  their  imperfect  similarities,  to 
analogies  in  their  perfections. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  explain  or  describe 
analogy  for  the  student* 1 *  rather  than  to  “prove”  it  to  the 
adversary  or  probe  it  deeply  for  the  professional  philoso¬ 
pher.  Let  us  begin,  therefore,  with  a  few  instances  of 
analogy.  Being  a  parrot  is  not  being  an  oyster,  and  yet 
to  be  either  of  these  is  to  be;  the  student  would  perhaps 
waive  all  relationship  with  the  amoeba,  and  yet  he  re¬ 
sembles  it  in  existing.  Existence  for  the  parrot,  oyster, 
student,  and  amoeba  is  analogous.  When  we  affirm  of 

1  In  view  of  the  merely  expositional  purpose  of  this  article,  no 
corroborative  text  references  are  given.  However,  a  few  of  the  more 
important  passages  in  St.  Thomas  are  listed  here,  as  well  as  some 
recent  studies,  which  may  assist  the  beginner  and  the  more  advanced 
student  as  well.  The  article  by  Fr.  Van  Leeuwen  gives  much  the 
same  development  as  that  employed  here,  and  much  has  been  drawn 
from  it. 
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every  one  of  the  four  that  it  is,  the  act  of  being  which  is 
predicated  is  partly  the  same,  partly  different.  To  choose 
an  example  of  a  different  sort,  we  may  say  that  there  is 
an  analogy  between  the  moon’s  rule  of  the  night  and  the 
sun’s  dominion  of  the  day.  Or  there  are  analogies  such 
as  that  between  the  safety  of  a  building  as  conditioned 
by  its  solid  foundation  and  the  happy  outcome  of  some 
project  as  depending  upon  prudent  planning.  Lastly,  as 
an  example  of  the  “use”  of  analogy,  when  we  reason  that 
the  sculptor  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  had  exquisite  crea¬ 
tive  imagination,  we  proceed  by  the  analogy  which  a 
cause  and  its  effect  must  have. 

Orientation 

The  position  of  analogy  is  conveniently  indicated  with 
reference  to  predication.  Analogous,  univocal,  equivocal 
—  these  are  three  sorts  of  predication.  Univocal  predica¬ 
tion  attributes-  to  two  or  more  things  some  perfection  in 
which  the  things  are  exactly  alike.  At  the  other  extreme, 
equivocal  predication  sometimes  attributes  a  perfection  to 
one  of  the  terms,  but  not  to  the  other.  Analogical  predi¬ 
cation  holds  a  middle  position  between  these  two, 
attributing  the  perfection  to  the  two  or  more  (analogates) , 
but  in  different  manners.  The  analogates  are  not  univ- 
ocally  similar,  but  they  do  have  a  definite  resemblance 
to  each  other. 

For  example,  life  is  an  analogous  perfection.  An  oak, 
an  oyster,  an  elephant,  each  live.  Yet  life  for  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  is  simply  not  life  for  the  elephant.  Each  lives;  hence 
they  are  alike,  yet  in  that  very  life  which  each  has,  they 
differ.  The  tree  shares  in  the  perfection  of  life  according 
to  tree-essence,  the  brute  shares  in  (participates)  life  to 
a  different  degree — according  to  elephant-essence.  The 
transcendental  perfection,  life,3  then,  is  predicated  analo¬ 
gously  of  tree  and  of  elephant. 

Two  obvious  facts  concerning  the  analogy  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  may  be  noted  immediately.  They  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  detail  later.  First,  this  analogous  predication  ex¬ 
presses  the  fact  that  the  perfection  concerned  is  actually 
found  in  the  analogates.  In  this,  analogy  differs  from 
metaphor,  for  in  metaphor,  the  perfection  of  which  there 


2  In  none  of  what  follows  is  "attribute"  to  be  taken  to  mean  predica¬ 
tion  of  perfections  not  formally  intrinsic  in  the  subject  of  the  attribu¬ 
tion.  When  a  perfection  is  formally  predicated  of  a  subject,  the  latter 
either  has  the  perfection  (as  man  has  life)  or  is  the  perfection  (as 
subsistent  life  is  life).  (And  life  is  not  attributable  in  this  way  to  a 
material  cause  of  life,  such  as  food,  or  to  a  manifestation  of  life,  such 
as  the  motion  of  the  heart.) 

3  Life  is  a  perfection  which  transcends  the  various  grades  of  life; 
hence  it  is  transcendental.  Of  itself  it  is  proper  to,  limited  to,  no 
"degree”.  Life  without  limitation,  subsisting  life,  is  the  perfection 
which  is  participated  by  all  that  have  life. 
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is  question  is  not  formally  in  both  the  analogates.4  There 
is  no  true  analogy  here  at  all.  Thus  when  the  meadow 
is  said  to  be  a  “smiling”  meadow,  the  perfection  of  smiling 
is  not  really  in  the  meadow  at  all.  But  contrariwise,  an 
analogous  perfection  is  really  in  the  analogates;  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  attributable — and  this  distinguishes  analogy  from 
equivocation. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the 
agreement  of  the  analogates  is  not  perfect,  not  univocal. 
Univocal  agreement  is  that  which  is  had  by  things  of  a 
common  nature,  things  sharing  in  transcendental  perfec¬ 
tions  in  the  same  degree.  The  tree  and  the  elephant  really 
differ  in  the  perfection  of  life;  they  share  it  in  diverse 
degrees.  Life  is,  in  them,  analogous — mot  univocal. 

Analogous  similarity  is  differing  similarity,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  cannot  be  perfectly  prescinded  from  the  similitude. 
But  to  describe  analogy  in  this  fashion  is  little  more  than 
pointing  out  the  fact.  “Analogy”  must  not  be  left  a  mere 
label  for  this  very  definite  but,  perhaps,  not  so  clearly 
understood  situation.  What  follows,  (Section  I)  will 
discuss  analogy  itself  as  it  is  in  finite  beings.  Then,  by 
way  of  synthesis,  a  more  adequate  view  of  analogy — the 
cause  of  analogy— will  be  presented  (Section  II).  Lastly, 
the  analogy  of  creatures  and  the  Creator  will  be  outlined 
(Section  III ). 

I.  Analogy  in  Itself 

Analogy  is  but  another  word  for  proportion.  Some¬ 
thing  of  proportion  will  be  understood  from  mathematics; 
hence  let  us  begin  there.  A  simple  proportion  is,  for 
example,  the  relation  between  six  and  four,  or  between 
six  and  five.  And  besides  simple  proportions,  there  may 
also  be  proportions  between  proportions.  There  may  be 
the  proportion  of  equality,  for  example,  between  these 
simple  proportions  2:1  and  6:3.  There  is  likewise  same¬ 
ness  of  proportion  in  3:4,  7:8,  and  12:13.  Or  in  geome¬ 
try,  the  line  has  the  same  proportion  to  the  plane  as  the 
plane  has  to  the  three  dimensional  figure. 

What  the  arithmetician  calls  ratio  is  that  in  which  the 
following  three  proportions  are  equal:  2:1,  6:3,  100:50. 
Now,  to  use  the  term  immediately,  arithmetical  ratio  is 
one  sort  of  proportionality.  Proportionality  is  that  which 
constitutes  each  proportion  the  proportion  which  it  is. 
6:3  is  a  proportion  which  is  equal  to  another  proportion, 
2:1  because  these  two  have  the  same  proportionality,  viz. 
“to  be  double.”  This  is  an  instance  of  identity  or  uni- 
vocity  of  proportionality  (rather  than  analogy  of  pro¬ 
portionality)  but  it  has  the  plan,  the  “pattern”  of  analogy 
in  beings,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 


4  To  say  that  analogates  in  the  analogy  of  proportionality  really 
have  the  analogous  perfection  in  some  way,  distinguishes  this  analogy 
from  the  analogy  of  extrinsic  attribution,  or  mere  metaphor.  To  say 
that  each  of  two  analogates  either  has  the  perfection  formally  or  is  the 
perfection,  distinguishes  the  analogy  of  which  we  are  speaking  from 
that  of  intrinsic  attribution,  in  which  one  analogate,  not  possessing  the 
perfection  formally,  is,  for  example,  only  a  cause  or  a  sign  of  the 
perfection  in  the  other  analogate.  (See  note  2,  above.)  In  the  analogy 
of  proportionality,  the  perfection  is  formally  as  well  as  intrinsically 
in  all  the  analogates. 


"Distance "  between  Analogates 

Mathematical  proportionality  can  be  identical  even 
when  the  terms  of  the  two  proportions  are  separated  by 
indefinitely  great  numerical  distances.  The  proportional¬ 
ity  in  2:1  is  verified  no  more  accurately  in  6:3  than  in 
100:50.  Agreement  in  proportionality,  then,  is  a  kind  of 
relation  which  can  span  indefinitely  great  disparity.  In 
this  respect,  mathematical  analogy  is  very  much  like 
analogy  in  beings. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  characteristics  of  analo¬ 
gies  of  beings  is  that  the  analogates  are  separated  by 
“metaphysical  distances.”  Analogy  achieves  a  com¬ 
munity,  a  kind  of  “bridging”  between  these  diverse  beings. 
Intellect  for  example,  utterly  transcends  canine  sense,  yet 
there  is  an  analogy  between  them.  Or,  to  take  the  capital 
instance,  analogy  brings  together  the  finite  and  the 
Infinite. 

Analogies  of  beings  differ  in  several  respects  from 
mathematical  similarities  of  proportionality.  By  discuss¬ 
ing  these  differences  we  shall  learn  more  of  the  structure 
of  analogy.  We  shall  consider:  (1)  that  in  the  analogy 
of  beings  the  agreement  of  proportionality  is  only  im¬ 
perfect;  (2)  that  in  true  analogy  there  is  but  imperfect 
similarity  between  the  analogates,  no  simple  proportion; 
and  (3)  that  analogates  are  of  differing  degrees  of  per¬ 
fections  or  even  of  diverse  categories  of  being. 

1.  Imperfect  Agreement 

That  in  which  analogues  have  their  community  is  pro¬ 
portionality.  But  in  analogous  beings  the  agreement  in 
proportionality  is  not  perfect;  the  proportionalities  are  not, 
as  in  arithmetic,  identical.  To  understand  this  point,  let 
us  take  the  following  cases  of  agreement  in  proportionality: 

2:4 - -  -  - - equals  -  -  -  4: 16 

2:1 - - - equals  -  -  -  100:50 

line  :  plane  -  -  -  -  exactly  as  -  plane  :  tridimensional  figure 
vision  :  eye  -  -  -  -  somewhat  as  -  understanding  :  intellect 

Now  in  each  of  these  cases  except  the  last,  it  is  quite 
correct  to  affirm  identity  of  proportionality.  But  vision  is 
not  in  the  organ  of  sight  in  exactly  the  manner  under¬ 
standing  is  in  the  intellect.  The  two  proportionalities 
(“being  in”)  are  surely  similar,  but  only  imperfectly  so. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  identity  (univocity)  but  analogy 
of  proportionality. 

It  is  true  that  any  similarity  implies  some  distinction 
between  the  things  which  are  similar:  each  is  not  the  other. 
Yet  in  the  perfection  in  which  their  similarity  is  founded, 
they  are  exactly  the  same,  if  the  similarity  is  perfect. 
Thus  Plato  and  Socrates  are  exactly  alike  in  being  hu¬ 
man  (their  forms  are  essentially  the  same),  and  their 
differences  (being  two  individuals,  having  differing  acci¬ 
dents,  etc.)  do  not  affect  their  perfect  similarity  in 
essential  perfection.  Whatever  differences  they  have  are, 
so  to  speak,  outside  their  sameness.  Accordingly,  the 
mind  can  represent  that  in  which  they  agree  (human 
form)  perfectly  without  representing  the  differences — and 
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this  concept  is  “applicable "  to  each  of  them  and  to  all 
having  the  identical  nature. 

However,  in  analogous  beings,  besides  differences  which 
are  “outside"  the  sameness,  there  is  a  difference  within 
the  sameness.  The  act  of  seeing  may  be  in  one  individual, 
and  the  act  of  understanding  may  be  in  another.  Seeing 
would  thus  differ  from  understanding  by  having  a  dif¬ 
ferent  subject.  But  in  addition  to  this  diversity  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  very  proportionality  in  which  vision  re¬ 
sembles  understanding.  Being  in  the  physiological  appa¬ 
ratus  of  sight  is  necessary  for  the  act  of  seeing,  but  that 
very  being  in  makes  seeing  differ  from  understanding. 
To  be  in  the  intellect,  means  precisely  being  a  spiritual,  a 
non-material  act.  And,  what  follows  this  condition  of 
beings,  if  one  tries  to  prescind  being  in  the  organ  of  vision 
from  that  which  makes  it  different  from  being  in  intellect, 
it  is  no  longer  the  same  being  in.  This  is  what  is  meant 
when  it  is  said  that  the  similarity  is  differing  similarity. 

2.  Analogates  are  not  Proportionate 

Proportion  is  either  simple  proportion  (e.g.  2:1 )  or  pro¬ 
portion  (analogy)  of  proportionality  (e.g.  2: 1 : :  100: 50 ). 
Simple  proportions  are  such  as  that  between  the  size  of 
the  Empire  State  Building  and  that  of  a  match,  or  that 
between  the  intensities  of  two  lights.  And,  since  propor¬ 
tions  are  not  quantitative  alone,  there  is  a  proportion 
between  the  wisdom  of  Chesterton  and  that  of  Caesar, 
or  between  excellences  in  two  characters.  Now,  things 
which  are  alike  in  essence  have  simple  proportion  between 
them,  not  analogy,  in  their  essential  perfections.  The 
simple  proportion  is  equality  in  their  degree  of  sharing  in 
the  transcendental  perfections.  Simple  proportion,  as  it 
were,  establishes  a  “short  cut”;  it  is  a  more  “direct” 
relation  than  analogy.  Arithmetic  can  supply  a  clear 
instance:  In  2:1  ::6:3,  2  does  not  have  need  for  the  equality 
of  proportionalities  in  order  to  be  brought  into  some  com¬ 
munity  with  6;  for  2  has  a  simple  proportion  to  6.  Again, 
in  the  distance  between  2  and  100,  the  proportionality  is  in 
a  way  superfluous.  The  terms  are  actually  proportionate. 

On  the  contrary,  the  analogy  of  proportionality  denies 
the  simple  proportion  between  the  analogates.  Under¬ 
standing,  for  example,  utterly  transcends,  and  by  that  very 
fact  is  not  proportioned  to  ocular  vision.  This  denial  of 
proportion  will  be  more  clear  when  we  say  that  diversity 
of  degree  of  perfection  or  diversity  of  category  is  required 
in  the  analogates.  Let  us  proceed  to  these  immediately. 

3.  Analogates  Differ  in  Grade 

Mathematical  proportions  bridge  indefinitely  great  dis¬ 
tances  by  the  equality  of  proportionality;  (in  2:1:: 
1000:500,  the  analogates,  2  and  1000,  are  actually  propor¬ 
tionate).  Similarly,  perfect  essential  similitude  relates 
beings  of  univocal  essence  (Plato  and  Socrates);  and  such 
beings  are  actually  proportionate  in  their  perfections  (they 
have  identity  of  proportionality).  But  to  span  the  meta¬ 
physical  distance  between  extremes  which  are  of  diverse 
grades  and  therefore  not  metaphysically  proportionate 


( for  their  participation  in  perfection  is  not  univocal ) , 
metaphysical  analogy,  the  analogy  of  proportionality  is 
required.  Likewise  it  is  analogy  which  “relates”  beings 
of  diverse  categories,  which,  of  course,  have  no  generic 
community,  such  as  substance  and  accident. 

Two  beings  of  any  category  must  differ  in  their  essential 
grades  to  be  metaphysically"’  analogous.  As  they  would 
approach  being  actually  proportionate,  themselves,  by  that 
much  the  limit  would  be  approached  at  which  the  analogy 
of  proportionality  vanishes  into  identity  of  proportionality. 
This  is  true  because  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  grades.  There  is  in  every  finite  being  a  limiting 
principle,  the  essence,0  by  which  that  thing  is  of  its  own 
particular  degree  of  perfection  rather  than  of  any  other. 
This  principle  limits  the  esse  in  fitting  proportion  to  the 
particular  limited  grade  and  every  being  which  has  this 
same  definite  proportion  of  essence  and  esse,  is  of  the 
same  metaphysical  grade.  The  equality  of  proportion  in 
all  these  univocal  things  is  also  expressed  as  the  identity 
of  the  proportionality  by  which  the  respective  proportions 
in  the  things  are  determined.  Thus  it  is  that  when  two 
things  are  of  the  same  metaphysical  grade,  they  do  not 
have  analogy,  but  identity  of  proportionality. 

Although  it  can  be  but  brief,  express  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  compositions  in  beings.  This  will  further 
clarify  what  has  just  been  said.  Being  and  perfection 
cannot  divide  themselves  into  many  or  limit  themselves 
in  various  degrees  unless  there  be  in  each  of  the  many  a 
principle  of  diversity  and  limitation.  Many  beings  are  in 


5  There  may  be  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  metaphysical.  The 
analogy  we  are  discussing  is  metaphysical;  it  is  a  relation  between  the 
perfections  of  beings.  There  is  also  physical  analogy:  the  analogy 
between  individual  beings  themselves.  Since  one  being  is  definitely 
not  any  other,  any  two  beings  (even  of  a  single  species)  are  physically 
analogous.  But  not  all  analogates  in  physical  analogy  are  also  meta¬ 
physically  analogous.  Metaphysically,  that  is,  in  their  grade  of  partici¬ 
pation  of  perfection,  beings  of  one  species  are  univocal. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  confusion  to  understand  metaphysical  to  mean 
logical  (existing  only  in  our  minds).  To  make  this  clear:  participation 
of  truth  and  goodness  in  the  human  degree  is  analogous  to  participa¬ 
tion  of  these  perfections  in  the  canine  degree  even  though  no  human 
being  were  aware  of  the  fact,  and  it  would  remain  true  even  though 
no  creatures  at  all  existed.  So  much  is  the  metaphysical  order  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  logical  that  finite  beings  actually  depend  upon  the 
metaphysical  order,  and  minds  are  conformed  to  the  metaphysical 
order  by  being  conformed  to  physical,  finite  things. 

G  Essence,  perfection,  genus— these  must  not  be  confused.  A  trans¬ 
cendental  perfection  (life,  or  goodness)  is  variously  participated  by 
various  things.  But  a  given  essence  cannot  be  variously  diminished  or 
augmented  in  perfection.  It  is  by  its  essence  that  a  thing  is  limited 
precisely  to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  is  proper  of  that  thing.  If 
one  essence  differs  at  all  from  another  as  to  kind  or  degree  of  essential 
perfection,  the  two  are  of  different  grades.  Brute  essence  with  ration¬ 
ality  "added"  to  it  is  not  brute  essence  at  all. 

Genus  is  set  off  from  essence  at  once  in  that  essence  is  a  physical 
principle  of  an  existing  thing,  whereas  a  genus  (or  a  species)  is  a 
reflex  universal,  an  affair  of  thought,  a  logical  entity,  although  it  is 
founded  upon  the  reality  of  beings.  In  the  logical  order,  the  genus  is 
potential  to  further  determination  (by  "contracting"  specific  differ¬ 
ence).  It  is,  in  a  manner,  integral  or  intact  in  its  subordinate  species. 
The  species,  man,  has  animality  in  univocal  community  with  the 
species,  brute  (if  this  be  species).  Yet  the  human  essence  participates 
perfections  in  only  analogously  the  same  manner  as  does  the  brute 
essence;  and  there  is  simply  no  essence  that  corresponds  to  the  inde¬ 
terminate  genus,  animal — for  whatever  exists,  exists  determinatelv. 
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fact  possible  (in  addition  to  Being  itself)  because  Being 
may  be  participated  by  the  being  of  various  individuals 
in  which  it  is  limited.  Thus  a  being  may  exist  in  every 
possible  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
say  that  composition  of  essence  and  esse  permits  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  being.  There  may  be  as  many  beings  as 
there  may  be  differing  essences. 

Since  in  some  grades  of  participation  of  perfection,  the 
essence  itself  may  be  multiplied  in  many,  each  of  which 
has  the  same  degree  of  participation  in  perfection,  at  these 
levels,  many  beings  of  one  kind  are  possible.  This  com¬ 
position  which  permits  the  multiplication  of  beings  of  one 
degree  is  the  matter-form  composition. 

The  composition  of  existential  principles,  essence  and 
esse,  allows  the  plurality  of  analogously  similar  beings. 
The  composition  of  matter  and  form  allows  also  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  perfectly  similar  beings.  If  the  differentiating 
principle  in  composite  essences  were  wanting,  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  these  essences  would  become  numerical  identity, 
which  is  not  similarity.  (Physical  analogy — proportion 
— would  become  physical  identity.)  Similarly,  as  essence 
would  cease  to  differentiate  beings  as  to  metaphysical 
level,  the  analogy  of  beings  would  approach  univocal 
similarity.  (Metaphysical  analogy  would  become  meta¬ 
physical  identity.) 

Analogates  of  Diverse  Categories 

The  relation  of  simple  proportion  is  also  denied  if  the 
analogues  are  of  different  categories.  There  is  utterly  no 
direct  proportion  between  any  substance  and  any  quality, 
quantity,  relation,  etc.,  (even  in  the  same  being)  nor  is 
there  such  a  proportion  between  the  categories  of  acci¬ 
dents  themselves.  Yet,  the  proportionality  by  which  there 
is  a  proportion  between  any  accident  and  its  act  of 
accident-being  imperfectly  resembles  the  proportionality 
by  which  there  is  a  proportion  between  any  other  accident 
and  its  act — as  well  as  proportionality  in  the  case  of  any 
substance.  Therefore  each  of  these  has  a  true  analogy 
with  each  of  the  others. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  two  beings  may  be,  not 
only  of  different  categories,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
may  be  of  different  metaphysical  grades — dor  example  the 
angel  just  below  the  Archangel  Raphael  and  the  joi  de 
vivre  of  a  skylark.  Simple  proportion  is  doubly  negated 
here!  The  extreme  divergence,  of  course,  is  seen  when 
any  categorical  being  is  “compared”  with  Being,  which 
transcends  categories  as  well  as  grades  of  perfections. 
Yet  there  is  analogy  even  here.  In  fact  this  analogy  is 
the  dynamic  “relation”  by  which  categorical  beings  have 
their  being  and  are  constituted  analogous. 

If  the  consideration  of  analogy  to  this  point  has  been 
obscure,  the  reason  may  be  that  analogical  beings  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  not  wholly  intelligible  in  themselves.  They  are 
somewhat  understandable,  but  as  reason  moves  toward 
understanding,  it  seeks  the  adequate  reasons  for  things  — 
and  it  must  go  beyond  dependent  beings  for  this.  Pressing 
the  question,  then,  how  and  why  things  are  analogous, 
one  comes  to  a  cause  for  them,  and  for  their  analogous¬ 


ness.  Consideration  of  analogy  from  this  viewpoint  should 
deepen  and  integrate  what  has  been  said  thus  far. 

II.  The  Cause  of  Analogy 

The  cause  of  analogy  in  beings  is  an  analogous  cause. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  approach  this  cause  by  way  of 
the  one.  Similarity  in  general  is  a  kind  of  one  in  many. 
For  things  to  be  similar  is  to  have  a  oneness.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  oneness,  say,  in  several  roses  of  identical 
variety,  must  ultimately  be  one,  not  many.  Similarly,  it 
would  not  adequately  explain  the  similarity  of  all  tigers 
to  say  that  there  were  at  one  time  fifty  similar  beasts 
of  that  kind.  The  question  would  remain:  why  do  these 
have  a  oneness? 

When  a  thing  is  produced  through  causation  according 
to  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  generation,  the  nature  of  the 
effect  follows  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The  rose  bush 
does  not  give  rise  to  butterflies.  It  has  but  its  own  form 
to  educe  in  apt  matter.  And  the  oneness  of  form  in  the 
single  cause  or  in  a  number  of  causes  (bushes  of  a  given 
variety)  gives  the  immediate  reason  for  the  similarity  of 
the  products.  In  fact,  this  similarity  of  effects  is  unavoid¬ 
able  if  the  agent  always  causes  effects  which  follow  its 
own  nature — the  effects  will  be  univocally  alike. 

Now,  just  as  there  is  a  oneness  of  cause  for  the  univ¬ 
ocally  similar,  there  is  a  oneness  of  cause  which  explains 
the  analogically  similar.  It  is  clear  that  this  cause,  explain¬ 
ing  the  oneness  of  analogous  things,  is  not  producing  all 
of  them  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature — for  then  all 
would  be  of  one  univocal  nature.  But  how,  then,  is  it 
producing  them?  A  cause,  in  producing  effects  which  are 
not  of  the  identical  nature  of  that  cause,  is  operating,  not 
according  to  nature,  but  according  to  intellect.  A  man 
need  not  himself  be  a  table  in  order  to  make  a  table,  he 
need  not  be  a  landscape  in  order  to  paint  one  in  oils.  The 
form  according  to  which  an  intellectual  being  operates 
may  be  a  form  which  he  possesses  in  intellect.  And  since 
intellect  itself  can  possess  any  form,  if  man  has  the 
requisite  efficiency  he  can  cause  many  things  of  various 
natures,  other  than  his  own.  Hence  it  is  possible  for  an 
intellectual  being  to  produce  effects  which  are  of  diverse 
grades  of  perfections.  And  since  that  intellect  is  one  intel¬ 
lect,  the  similarities,  perfect  or  imperfect,  in  the  things 
produced  will  be  explained. 

When  the  reason  of  the  oneness  in  two  or  more  im¬ 
perfectly  similar  beings  is  sought,  we  are  led  to  an 
intellectual  cause,  for  these  beings  are  of  diverse  meta¬ 
physical  degrees,  and  natural  causes  have  of  themselves 
univocal,  not  analogous,  effects.  The  intellectual  (i.e. 
analogous)  cause  can  bring  it  about  that  effects  exist  which 
are  of  various  grades  of  transcendental  perfection.  For 
this  cause  can  have  exemplar  ideas  which  determine  its 
efficient  action  (by  which  the  effects  exist)  and  thus 
determine  the  nature  of  the  effects.  If,  then,  the  exemplars 
determine  various  participations  in  (proportions  to)  the 
transcendental  perfections,  the  various  proportions  of 
things  to  a  one  are  determined  and  their  imperfect  similar¬ 
ity  is  explained. 
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It  is  plain,  too,  that  there  may  be  analogy  between  two 
beings,  not  only  when  both  depend  upon  a  common  cause, 
but  also  when  one  is  the  analogous  cause  of  the  other.* * 7 
In  either  case  the  oneness  of  the  analogues  is  explained 
through  an  analogous  cause.  Nor  does  the  disparity  of 
cause  and  effect  exclude  analogy  between  them.  Although 
Michaelangelo’s  knowledge  of  Moses  the  man  utterly 
transcends  the  accidental  contour  of  a  stone  figure,  yet 
the  two  may  be  analogous.  The  exemplar  idea  makes 
possible  the  Moses-like  determination  of  the  stone.  Or, 
to  go  further,  the  most  important  of  all  analogies  is  that 
between  the  First  Cause  and  its  effects. 

III.  The  Great  Analogy 

The  most  important  of  all  analogies  is  that  between 
creature  and  Creator.  Suppose  there  is  no  analogy. 
Then,  if  God  exists,  since  creatures  are  not  God,  they  do 
not  exist.  Or,  if  creatures  exist,  since  God  is  not  a 
creature,  God  does  not  exist.  Or,  if  creatures  exist,  and 
adequate  reason  is  satisfied,  then  they  are  God.  This 
does  not  “prove”8  analogy,  but  it  indicates  its  fundamental 
position. 

The  proportion  of  proportionality  describes  how  God 
and  creatures  have  a  community,  a  being  together 
(simul).  The  Cause  “has”  all  its  perfections  without 
dependence,  without  limitation;  it  is  its  perfections.  Thus, 
the  proportionality  of  this  analogue  is  “being  identical 
with."  Of  course,  there  is  not  potency  here,  and  no 
distinction  between  principles  in  the  First  Cause  which 
would  make  a  proportion  possible;  there  is  perfect  identity, 
which— literally — transcends  proportion.  It  is  “propor¬ 
tion”  without  any  imperfection  (such  as  duality).  The 
divine  Essence  and  Esse,  are  so  perfectly  fitting,  “pro¬ 
portioned” — words  are  inadequate  here — as  to  be  one. 
And  this  one  is  the  archtype,  the  principle  of  all  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  they  participate. 

The  finite  analogue,  on  the  other  hand,  has  actual 
( limit-implying )  proportion  between  its  constitutive  prin¬ 
ciples;  and  the  proportionality  of  this  proportion  imitates 
the  perfect  proportionality  which  is  identity.  In  this  way 
is  there  “community”  between  Creator  and  creature. 

The  creature  is  like  God  in  “having  something  to  do 
with  being”;  this  is  to  subsist  in  the  one  case,  and  to  exist 
in  the  other.  Likewise,  through  analogous  imitation  of 
the  subsistent  degree  of  any  perfection,  there  may  be 
many  degrees  of  having  this  perfection.  These  degrees 
are  the  metaphysical  grades,  and  this  is  the  possibility  of 

7  Some  limit  analogy  to  mean  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its 
analogous  cause  alone.  They  place  the  essential  requirement  for  anal¬ 
ogy  in  this,  that  the  analogous  perfection  be  in  the  primary  analogate 
as  in  the  cause  that  depends  upon  no  other  for  its  perfection,  and 
that  it  be  in  the  secondary  analogate  as  in  the  one  having  the  perfec¬ 
tion  only  dependently.  Material  causality  is  also  included  in  this 
approach,  for  accident  is  considered  a  secondary  analogate  with 
respect  to  substance. 

However,  analogy,  since  it  denies  simple  proportion  between  the 


creation.  In  analogously  imitating  the  One  who  is  per¬ 
fection,  beings  (other  than  Being)  are  constituted  in  act. 
It  is  because  a  thing  imitates  Being  that  it  has  its  being 
and  the  being  of  all  its  perfections. 

Summary 

By  way  of  summary,  let  us  enumerate  the  chief  points 
which  have  been  discussed.  This  enumeration  will  serve 
to  describe  analogy,  and  such  a  description  has  been  the 
primary  purpose  of  these  considerations. 

Analogy  is,  then,  a  "relation”  between  two  or  more 
things  which  differ  in  the  very  perfection  in  which  they 
agree.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  of  a  univocal  nature 
(in  that  case  they  would  be  actually  similar  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  would  be  outside  the  perfection  in 
which  they  agree).  On  the  contrary,  they  are  of  diverse 
metaphysical  grades,  having  no  simple  proportion  between 
them.  More  positively,  that  in  which  they  are  both  alike 
and  different  is  proportionality.  The  proportionality  in  one 
analogate  by  which  there  is  proportion  between  its  essence 
and  its  perfections,  is  actually  like  the  corresponding  pro¬ 
portionality  in  the  other.  This  is  the  analogy  of  pro¬ 
portionality. 

This  analogy  exists  either  because  the  two  analogates 
are  both  dependently  constituted  participators  of  trans¬ 
cendental  perfections  in  diverse  degrees  through  their 
respective  proportionalities;  or  it  is  because  one  of  the 
analogates  is  the  perfection  and  the  others  participate  in 
it.  In  either  case,  the  participation  is  possible  through 
analogous  causality  and  the  exemplar-id?as  which  are  in 
the  intellectual  cause. 


It  is  because  things  really  are  analogous  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  presents  itself,  a  unity,  attractive  to  intellect,  and 
penetrable  by  knowledge  which  excels  science.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  things  are  analogous  that  mind  can  course  up  and 
down  the  grades  (the  “steps”)  of  perfections — where 
univocal  unities  would  be  futile — can  freely  range  trans¬ 
versely  from  category  to  category.  By  analogies  man  can 
go  from  himself,  the  being  he  knows  best,  far  down  to  the 
truth,  the  goodness,  the  beauty  of  all  inferior  creation, 
which  is  ordered  to  him;  he  can  rise  to  know  something  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  creature  without  matter.  Finally, 
since  beings  are  analogous  to  Being,  from  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  finite  things,  man  can  have  knowledge 
of  the  transcending  excellences,  the  very  subsistence  of 
God. 


analogues,  would  in  no  way  “compromise"  the  prime  analogate  if  it 

be  admitted  that  two  beings,  both  dependent  and  the  one  not  the 

cause  of  the  other,  may  also  be  analogous. 

8  Analogy  is  known  and  established  from  finite  beings.  Since  in 
finites,  we  can  know  being  as  being  (rather  than  as  only  finite),  and 
since  analogy  is  known  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  being,  wherever 
being  is  given,  analogy  with  other  beings  will  be  found.  And  in  fact, 
if  analogy  were  not  thus  first  established  as  certain,  reason  could  not 
proceed  to  know  the  existence  of  God. 
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SCIENCE  AND  WISDOM 

Jacques  Maritain 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Bernard  Wall 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  x  -j-  241,  $ 3.00 

With  his  usual  insight  and  brilliance,  M.  Jacques  Maritain  has 
given  us  in  this  book  his  definitive  views  on  the  relations  between 
theology  and  philosophy  and  between  philosophy  and  science.  A 
rapid  historical  survey  shows  that  wherever  these  three  forms  of 
knowledge  have  not  been  kept  distinct,  their  confusion  has  worked 
to  the  detriment  of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever 
philosophy  has  been  separated  from  theology,  as  by  Descartes,  or 
philosophy  from  science,  as  by  Kant,  the  lower  form  of  knowledge 
has  triumphed  at  the  expense  of  the  higher.  There  is  need,  therefore, 
for  a  hierarchy  of  the  forms  of  knowledge,  a  synthesis  that  will  permit 
their  dynamic  cooperation. 

The  distinction  between  the  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  special 
sciences  is  found  in  the  “mode  of  conceptualization”  proper  to  each. 
As  a  background  for  this  distinction  we  have  the  three  degrees  of 
“abstraction  or  visualization”;  the  discussion  here  is  not  so  long  or 
detailed  as  the  similar  one  in  The  Degrees  of  Knowledge,  but  it  has 
gained  in  precision  and  clarity  of  expression  (pp.  38-39) .  The  two 
disciplines  complement  each  other,  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  both 
necessary  for  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  (pp.  50-69,  116, 
note) . 

But  the  main  object  of  this  work  is  the  relation  between  philosophy 
and  theology,  as  M.  Maritain  himself  would  seem  to  indicate  in  the 
introduction,  where  the  relation  of  science  and  philosophy  receives 
a  scant  mention  (p.  viii).  For  this  purpose,  M.  Maritain  distinguishes 
first  between  speculative  and  practical  (moral)  philosophy.  Specu; 
lative  philosophy  is  specifically  distinct  from  theology,  because  it  has 
its  own  object  and  its  own  principles.  But  it  depends  on  theology  in 
the  order  of  exercise.  First  of  all,  there  is  an  objective  contribution, 
in  that  theology  proposes  problems  and  solutions  to  philosophy  which 
the  latter  is  perfectly  competent  to  handle  of  itself,  but  which  it 
would  not  have  adverted  to  of  itself.  Secondly,  there  is  the  “sub¬ 
jective  reinforcement”  (pp.  81,  86-89),  which  concerns  itself  primarily 
with  the  influence  of  one  form  of  knowledge  upon  another  in  the 
same  person.  We  might  put  it  this  way:  an  object,  once  known  in 
the  light  of  theology,  can  thereafter  be  seen  better  when  natural 
reason  turns  to  that  same  object  with  its  own  principles.  That  this 
does  not  constitute  philosophy  a  mere  apologetic  is  obvious  since 
philosophy  has  its  own  instrument:  reason,  its  own  object:  being  in 
its  intelligibility,  and  its  own  principles:  being  and  the  immediate 
judgments  flowing  from  being. 

The  rationalism  which  would  separate  philosophy  and  theology 
to  the  detriment  of  both  is,  thank  God,  now  practically  gone,  but 
there  is  a  new  danger  in  the  attitude  of  those  who  would  deny  to 
speculative  philosophy  its  ability  to  reach  certain  conclusions  without 
the  aid  of  theology.  The  lower  wisdom  aspires  to  the  higher,  not 
because  it  is  incompetent  to  attain  its  own  object,  but  because  it 
knows  it  well  (pp.  24,  84,  90,  93).  It  is  only  because  philosophical 
wisdom  clearly  and  certainly  reaches  God  as  the  Cause  of  being  that 
it  aspires  to  know  God  as  He  is  in  himself  (pp.  24-25).  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  reality  of  created  things  is  not  an  adoration  of  them 
as  Blondel  would  have  it;  a  true  knowledge  of  these  created  things 
leads  us  beyond  them. 

But  practical  philosophy  has  a  greater  dependence.  Between  it 
and  theology  in  the  order  of  exercise  the  same  relation  subsists  as 
between  speculative  philosophy  and  theology.  But  ethics  depends 
upon  theology  even  in  the  order  of  specification.  For  all  practical 
knowledge  takes  its  principles  from  the  ends  to  be  attained  in  action. 
Hence  a  new  end  is  a  new  principle,  and  necessarily  modifies  the 
whole  reasoning.  Now,  theology,  basing  itself  upon  revelation, 
proposes  to  man  a  new,  supernatural  end.  If  moral  philosophy  were 
to  disregard  this  new  end,  it  would  have  to  sacrifice  its  practicality 


in  becoming  a  science,  or  its  scientific  universality  in  becoming  prac¬ 
tical.  In  the  state  of  fallen  and  redeemed  nature  in  which  man 
actually  is,  a  purely  philosophical  morality  would  not  be  a  practical 
guide  to  life,  because  it  would  not  know  the  real  last  end  of  human 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  effectively  prescribe  certain 
individual  good  acts,  but  it  could  not  show  how  the  acting  subject 
can  live  a  life  of  consistent  goodness,  because  it  would  be  ignorant 
of  the  actual  state  of  that  subject  (pp.  162-166).  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  can  be  no  natural  ethics  in  any  sense;  moral  philosophy 
inadequately  considered  (p.  166),  i.  e.,  ignorant  of  the  supernatural 
state  of  man,  would  really  furnish  some  materials  for  a  complete 
moral  philosophy.  But  a  purely  natural  complete  ethics  is  impossible. 
For,  after  all,  the  object  of  ethics  is  human  acts.  But  the  human 
being  who  places  those  acts  is  not  in  a  state  of  pure  nature.  Hence, 
the  man  who  would  construct  a  purely  natural  moral  philosophy  on 
the  basis  of  these  acts  as  if  they  were  purely  natural,  would  have  a 
false  morality  (p.  167).  The  same  thing  will  be  true  of  the  moral 
sciences,  which,  together  with  moral  philosophy,  make  up  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  culture.  These  sciences  cannot  help  but  imply  judgments 
of  value,  and  so  must  be  based  on  moral  philosophy  for  their 
principles. 

To  this  series  of  dependence  of  moral  science  upon  moral  philos¬ 
ophy  and  of  the  latter  upon  theology  M.  Maritain  applies  the  notion 
of  “subalternation.”  Now,  subalternation  implies  that  the  lower  form 
of  knowledge  takes  as  its  principles  the  conclusions  of  the  higher. 
But  it  implies  equally  well  the  distinction  between  the  two.  This 
distinction,  again,  is  rooted  in  the  formal  perspective  each  has  of 
reality.  Theology  sees  all  in  the  light  of  revelation,  moral  philosophy, 
in  the  light  of  natural  reason  supplemented  with  some  principles 
from  theology. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  M.  Jacques  Maritain  for  his  work  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  the  distinction  and  ordering  of  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  to  our  specifically  modern  situation.  The  disorder  of  the 
intellectual  world  today  is  primarily  due  to  an  ignorance  of  these 
principles.  If  the  impending  loss  of  our  intellectual  heritage  is  to  be 
avoided,  neither  theologians  nor  philosophers  nor  scientists  can  afford 
to  ignore  this  work,  though  some  may  disagree  with  it  on  matters 
of  detail,  such  as  the  precise  implications  of  the  subalternation  of 
ethics  to  theology. 

The  already  over-long  list  of  corrigenda  needs  to  be  supplemented 
with  two  items:  on  page  100  line  7  from  the  bottom,  read  “philo- 
sophicum”  for  “philisophicum”;  page  118,  line  9,  delete  the  punctu¬ 
ation.  George  P.  Klubertanz. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MATTER  AND  FORM  IN  THE 
DE  ENTE  ET  ESSENTIA  OF  THOMAS  AQUINAS 

John  Goheen 

Harvard  University  Press,  1940,  pp.  137,  $2.00 

The  theory  of  Matter  and  Form  presented  in  the  De  Ente  et 
Essentia,  Mr.  Goheen  tells  us,  was  intended  to  correct  erroneous 
notions  current  in  the  Middle  Ages  among  men  in  high  places.  If 
the  attack  was  directed  against  Avicebron  who  had  formulated  his 
theory  in  the  Fons  Vitae,  still  it  was  not  because  he  was  the  chief 
offender.  Rather  he  was  a  buffer  softening  the  blow  about  to  fall  on 
Augustine,  Bonaventure,  and  others  of  the  Augustinian  tradition. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Avice- 
bron’s  theory  of  universal  matter,  with  just  enough  of  Aquinas  to 
show  where  the  difference  lay.  According  to  Avicebron  form  is  the 
principle  of  diversity  and  multiplicity,  whereas  matter  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unity.  Uninformed  matter  can  exist,  yet  “Forma  dat  ei  esse.” 
Totally  misconceiving  the  nature  of  matter  as  potency  and  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  limitation,  he  demands  a  spiritual  matter  in  angels  and  in 
the  human  soul.  He  likewise  holds  a  plurality  of  souls.  On  anyone 
of  these  points  he  would  have  aroused  the  opposition  of  Aquinas. 
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It  is  in  the  second  chapter,  however,  that  the  author  reveals  the 
ultimate  object  of  St.  Thomas’  attack;  a  correction  of  current  Augus- 
tinian  views  on  matter  and  form.  Had  he,  at  the  time,  come  out 
openly  against  St.  Augustine,  he  would  not  have  received  a  hearing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  theory  of  universal  matter  is  found  in 
Augustine.  For  him  the  angelic  forms  were  not  pure  forms  but  were 
received  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  matter.  Uninformed  matter  too  finds 
a  place  in  his  writings,  mainly  because  he  was  attempting  some  sort 
of  literal  interpretation  of  the  first  words  of  Genesis:  “In  the  begin¬ 
ning  God  created  heaven  and  earth.”  This  “heaven  and  earth”  is 
for  Augustine,  uninformed  matter  of  a  double  nature,  from  which 
were  formed  the  heaven  and  earth  we  know.  St.  Bonaventure  too 
is  involved  in  this  censure. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  author  attempts  to  set  forth  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Thomas  on  a  knotty  problem.  For  Thomas  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul  is  required  by  the  nature  of  intellection.  “We  have  seen 
that  the  very  nature  of  intelligence  excluded  matter.  It  is  only  an 
active  intelligible  such  as  the  human  soul  which  can  by  intellection 
free  forms  from  their  relation  with  matter.  Intellection  is  a  relation 
of  pure  forms  .  .  .”  (pp.  81-2).  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  author 
recognizes  the  fundamental  difference  between  Aristotle  and  St. 
Thomas  on  this  point,  as  also  on  the  question  of  essence  as  a  potency 
to  existence. 

It  is  too  easy,  in  a  review  of  this  kind,  unintentionally,  to  “damn 
with  faint  praise.”  In  this  case  it  would  be  particularly  unjust.  The 
author  has  no  axe  to  grind.  As  a  result  he  has  presented  a  good, 
objective  picture  of  the  doctrine  as  he  found  it  in  the  text  of  St. 
Thomas.  For  one  who,  presumably,  has  not  been  trained  in  the 
Scholastic  tradition,  his  interpretation  is  remarkably  good.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  however,  that  there  are  certain  vaguenesses  in  the  book.  In 
such  statements  as  the  following,  for  instance,  he  leaves  himself  open 
to  the  reproach  of  grossly  misinterpreting  St.  Thomas: 

Further,  it  is  the  notion  of  quantity  as  such  which  Aristotle  says 
is  the  very  principle  of  individuation  within  corporeal  substances. 
Aquinas  follows  Aristotle  on  this  point  and  refers  to  the  Physics 
in  support  of  his  position  (pp.  13-14). 

Again,  in  several  places  he  indicates  a  misconception  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  formal  and  efficient  causality.  In  speaking  of  the 
relation  of  form  to  matter  he  says,  “Second,  since  form  is  cause 
and  cause  is  by  nature  act,  form  is  act.  (Implied  in  the  above  notion 
of  the  relation  of  form  to  the  First  Cause.)”  (p.  23). 

When  a  non-Scholastic  discusses  a  question  of  this  nature  as  fairly 
as  Mr.  Goheen  has  done,  Scholastics  should  be  greatly  encouraged. 
The  author  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  clear  and  objective  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  difficult  problem.  J.  Q.  Lauer. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  SUMMA,  VOL.  Ill: 
THE  FULLNESS  OF  LIFE 

Walter  Farrell,  O.  P. 

Sheed  and  Ward,  1940,  viii  -j-  530,  $ 3.50 

Father  Farrell’s  third  volume  (the  second,  however,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished)  continues  the  splendid  tradition  established  by  his  previous 
book,  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  which  corresponded  to  the  Prima 
Secundae  of  St.  Thomas’  Summa  Theologica.  This  volume,  most 
happily  entitled  The  Fullness  of  Life  and  devoted  to  the  Secunda 
Secundae,  completes  what  might  be  styled  the  “Moral”  of  St. 
Thomas,  as  distinct  from  his  “Metaphysics”  or  “Dogma.”  Without 
exaggeration  it  can  be  said  that,  if  the  succeeding  two  volumes,  the 
appearance  of  which  the  author  promises  at  intervals  of  less  than  a 
year,  maintain  the  same  standard  achieved  by  the  first  half  of  the 
work,  then  the  author  will  certainly  have  made  one  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  to  present-day  philosophical — and  theological — literature. 

The  purpose  of  these  volumes  of  making  available  the  thought 
of  St.  Thomas  for  readers  who  are  not  professedly  philosophers  has 
thus  far  been  eminently  achieved.  But  Father  Farrell  has  undoubtedly 
accomplished  much  more  than  that.  In  The  Fullness  of  Life  (as 


well  as  formerly  in  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness )  with  its  solidity 
of  doctrine,  its  wealth  of  apt  illustration,  and  its  captivating  compo¬ 
sition,  the  author  has  given  to  the  professor  of  philosophy,  to  the 
preacher,  to  the  retreat  master,  and  to  a  host  of  others  a  mine  of 
useful  and  inspirational  material.  The  Secunda  Secundae,  as  is  well 
known,  is  almost  exclusively  the  Angelic  Doctor’s  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  theological  and  moral  virtues.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  virtues  are  not  practiced,  that  they  are  frequently  ignored  or  even 
ridiculed.  But  it  is  also  true  that  by  many  people  they  are  simply 
not  understood. 

A  life  of  Christian  virtue,  built  upon  the  foundations  of  faith  and 
hope  and  charity,  and  lived  according  to  the  principles  of  prudence, 
justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  will  necessarily  have  a  wholesome 
unity,  purpose,  and  completeness  about  it  impossible  in  any  of  the 
ill-considered  or  unworthy  substitutes  which  are  to-day  so  prevalent. 
Father  Farrell  demonstrates  this  truth  with  brilliant  conclusiveness. 
With  cogent  effect  does  he  show,  moreover,  the  rationality  and  pleas¬ 
ing  naturalness  of  such  a  life, — its  ordered  fullness;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  abdication  of  reason  and  the  perversion  of  nature  inherent 
in  every  departure  or  deviation  from  the  standard  of  virtue.  And 
withal,  such  a  life  is  endowed  with  a  vigor  and  enthusiasm  that  is 
more  than  merely  consoling,  or,  as  it  were,  justifying  its  choice  of 
action;  it  is  positively  exhilarating  in  the  physical  and  mental,  as 
well  as  in  the  moral  sphere.  Such  realizations  come  home  to  one 
most  forcibly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapters  devoted  to  charity 
and  to  various  of  the  moral  virtues,  so  happily  entitled:  The  Fullness 
of  Love,  The  Fullness  of  Action  (Prudence),  The  Fullness  of  Social 
Life  (Justice),  The  Fullness  of  Religion  and  The  Barrenness  of 
Irreligion,  the  Fullness  of  Courage,  etc.  Finally,  as  should  be  ex¬ 
pected,  a  life  of  Christian  virtue  is  permeated  with  the  joyous  freedom 
of  the  children  of  God:  freedom  for  the  mind  which  comes  with 
faith,  freedom  for  the  will  that  comes  with  hope,  freedom  for  the 
body  which  comes  with  purity  and  the  other  parts  of  temperance. 

The  format  of  the  book  is  excellent.  Each  chapter  is  preceded  by 
an  outline  which  gives  an  analysis  of  the  chapter’s  content  and  of 
the  thought  of  St.  Thomas  expressed  in  parallel  questions  of  the 
Summa.  Moreover,  every  chapter  has  the  added  advantage  of  forming 
a  distinct  unit  in  itself.  A  complete  and  detailed  index  concludes 
the  book. 

It  can  hardly  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  all  who  have  read 
Father  Farrell’s  first  two  volumes  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  remain¬ 
ing  two.  Patrick  J.  Holloran. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

NATURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  AUTHORITY 

The  Aquinas  Lecture,  1940 

Yves  Simon 

Marquette  Univ.  Press,  Milwaukee,  1940,  pp.  72,  $1.50 

At  a  time  when  the  always  precarious  balance  between  liberty  and 
authority  is  in  urgent  need  of  stabilization,  the  Aristotelian  Society 
of  Marquette  University  chose  the  speaker  and  subject  for  the  1940 
Aquinas  Lecture  with  admirable  felicity.  M.  Yves  Simon  was  for 
many  years  instructor  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Lille,  France, 
and  is  at  present  associate  professor  at  Notre  Dame  University.  In 
a  comparatively  short  space  (the  printed  lecture  fills  only  forty  eight 
pages  exclusive  of  notes)  Dr.  Simon  has  developed  his  thesis  on  the 
essential  function  of  authority  with  a  completeness  and  lucidity  for 
which  most  men  would  have  required  a  book  at  least  twice  the  size 
of  this  one. 

In  practice,  says  the  author,  the  exercise  of  liberty  and  authority  is 
based  upon  judgments  of  prudence,  and  thus  will  always  depend  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  particular  circumstances.  Such  judgments  of 
prudence  in  the  use  of  authority  are,  however,  governed  by  definite 
universal  necessities,  and  these  are  the  subject  of  the  lecturer’s  inquiry. 
With  admirable  restraint  M.  Simon  gives  the  reason  why  such  a 
study  is  of  primary  importance.  Men  have  come  to  identify  the 
progress  of  society  with  the  progress  of  liberty  and  the  decay  of 
authority — with  consequences  that  are  tragically  evident. 
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The  functions  of  authority  are  two;  the  substitutional,  whereby 
authority  is  used  to  take  care  of  the  members  of  the  community 
insofar  as  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  essential 
function,  which  alone  can  assure  unity  of  communal  action,  even 
where  members  of  the  community  are  acting  conscientiously  for  the 
common  good.  In  this  latter  function,  authority  is  the  steadying 
principle  of  social  action  and  will  always  be  found  necessary  as  long 
as  men  retain  their  individuality. 

It  is  true,  continues  the  lecturer,  that  prudential  judgments  have  a 
practical,  or  subjective,  truth  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  assumptions  implied  in  them,  and  although  prudence  demands 
a  careful  consideration  of  theoretical  implications,  no  amount  of  study 
of  them  will  produce  theoretical  certitude  for  any  particular  action. 
Hence  the  ultimate  necessity  for  authority,  a  necessity  which  “is  in 
no  way  accidental,  ....  but  a  metaphysical  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  things.”  (p.29)  And  therefore,  “authority  is  the  everlast- 
ingly  good  principle  of  the  social  unity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  common 
good.”  (p.30) 

The  last  part  of  the  lecture  is  concerned  with  the  distinction  between 
that  authority  which  is  the  dominion  of  servitude,  and  that  which  is 
the  dominion  of  freedom.  One  concludes  after  a  careful  reading  of 
the  lecture  that  M.  Simon  requires  a  great  deal  of  his  hearers  in  the 
matter  of  attention,  but  offers  in  return  a  convincing  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  authority.  Richard  H.  Green. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

PHYSICS  AND  REALITY 

Kurt  Riezler 

Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1940,  pp.  224,  $2.00 

Here  is  “Aristotle”  redivivus.  Throughout  the  book  Riezler  im¬ 
personates  the  Stagirite  lecturing  to  a  group  of  modem  physicists  at 
Cambridge,  England.  And  he  most  emphatically  “lectures”  them. 
He  even  appears  to  enjoy  making  them  feel  uncomfortable  in  the 
unsubstantial  world  they  have  created  for  themselves.  “This  embar¬ 
rassment,”  he  reminds  them,  “is  the  revenge  of  Substance  for  the 
treatment  you  have  given  it”  (p.  20) .  Repeatedly  he  returns  to 
this  theme. 

Your  concepts.  ...  are  accurate  only  in  an  empty  world.  Take 
Matter.  Try  to  lay  hands  on  it.  It  will  vanish  and  pretend 
to  be  something  you  call  Field.  Track  down  Field.  It  turns 
out  to  be  a  kind  of  Space  to  the  points  of  which  you  ascribe 
vectors  standing  for  forces.  Try  to  seize  Space.  It  is  vacant, 
waiting  for  fields  to  be  engendered  by  Matter.  Take  force.  You 
find  Law,  as  a  geometric  quality  of  Space  (p.  99). 

It  is  clear  that  Riezler  takes  modern  physicists  to  be  just  so  many 
reduplications  of  Eddington.  But  if  he  erroneously  rates  his  audience, 
he  likewise  seems  to  have  summoned  the  wrong  Shade  to  take  the 
role  of  The  Philosopher.  This  “Aristotle”  lecturing  to  Cambridge 
dons  in  the  679  Olympiad  (1940  A.  D.)  is  a  graduate  physicist  but 
hardly  more  than  a  sophomore  in  peripatetic  lore.  Thus  he  presumes 
to  take  St.  Thomas  to  task  for  developing  analogy  beyond  the  point 
at  which  Aristotle  left  it  (p.  111.  Note  13,  p.  120,  refers  to  Metaph., 
Ill  Gamma,  1003b) .  This  is  because  Riezler  wants  to  hold  that  God 
is  merely  immanent  in  the  world,  and  in  no  sense  transcendent. 
But  how  this  pretending  “Aristotle”  can  identify  Pure  Actuality 
as  an  extant  being  with  the  mixture  of  potency  and  act  which  he 
concedes  the  world  to  be,  is  impossible  to  comprehend — unless  indeed 
he  hypostatizes  the  abstract  notion,  “being.”  This,  however,  is 
precisely  what  he  berates  the  physicists  for  doing. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  championship  of  substance,  and  in 
its  calling  the  attention  of  physicists  to  Aristotle,  for  whom,  alas, 
many  of  them  have  been  indoctrinated  with  contempt.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  thus  the  quantitative  abstractions  of  modem  physics  will 
be  anchored  to  that  secure  and  common  ground  of  all  concepts  and 
theories,  the  concrete  experience  of  the  individual  man.  In  this  way 
the  world  of  physics  will  not,  like  a  runaway  balloon,  escape  from 
reality.  Nor,  with  a  better  understanding  of  Aristotle,  will  we  be 
treated  to  a  description  of  the  individual  substance  of  man  as 
“density  of  being”  (p.  61,  et  passim).  Let  us  first  have  the  genuine 


Aristotle,  and  then  enlarge  on  him,  as  St.  Thomas  and  many  more 
recent  scholars  have  done.  J.  A.  McWilliams. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

LOGICA  FORMALIS 

Joseph  Frobes,  S.  J. 

Gregorian,  Rome,  1940,  pp.  xvi  -J-  407 

The  Logica  Formalis  of  Fr.  Frobes  is  not  just  another  textbook 
of  Formal  Logic.  In  fart  it  is  better  suited  to  the  graduate  student 
than  to  the  beginner  in  the  science.  For  the  aim  of  the  volume  seems 
to  be  to  evaluate  and,  if  posible,  incorporate  into  the  traditional 
Aristotelian  Logic  the  achievements  and  real  advances  of  modem 
logicians.  The  author  rightly  supposes  that  the  Logic  of  Aristode, 
even  in  the  form  given  it  by  the  medieval  Schoolmen,  was  not 
something  fixed  and  unchangeable  like  the  multiplication  table,  but 
something  subject  to  correction  and  capable  of  expansion  and  comple¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  the  author  is  convinced  that  modem  logicians, 
beginning  with  such  men  as  Bacon,  Bolzano,  and  others,  down  to 
J.  S.  Mill,  Jevons,  Wundt,  Husserl,  Joyce,  and,  in  mathematical 
Logic,  Boole,  Whitehead,  and  Russell,  have  made  worthwhile  contri¬ 
butions  toward  correcting,  expanding,  and  completing  Aristotelian 
Logic.  The  development  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  particular,  gave 
rise  to  a  corresponding  development  and  technical  refinement  of 
inductive  reasoning  which  the  older  Scholastics  knew  indeed  in 
principle  but  failed  to  pursue  in  its  manifold  applications. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject  the  author  proceeds  along  the 
lines  of  traditional  Logic,  but,  keeping  the  aim  of  his  undertaking 
constantly  in  mind,  critically  discusses,  wherever  occasion  offers,  both 
the  ancient  and  modern  views,  citing  the  respective  opinions  not  by 
verbatim  quotations  but  by  judicious  summaries.  Thus  it  becomes 
evident  that  an  extensive,  laborious,  and  thorough  reading  in  the 
field  of  Logic  has  gone  into  the  composition  of  this  work.  As  a  typical 
example  attention  may  be  called  to  the  author’s  enquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  “essences”  as  understood  by  the  ancients  and  modems 
(pp.  24  ff.)  and  its  consequent  effect  on  Definition  and  Syllogistic 
Reasoning. 

The  Latin  style  appears  rather  labored  at  times  and  unfortunately 
many  typographical  errors  have  escaped  the  proof  reader. 

In  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the  book  a  complete  author  index 
is  given,  but  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  reference  work  would  be 
enhanced  if  an  alphabetical  subject  index  had  been  added. 

In  brief,  Logica  Formalis  represents  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
the  science  of  Logic  and  should  find  a  place  on  the  reference  shelf 
of  every  philosophical  library.  J.  J.  Horst. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  WORLD 

W.  T.  Stace 

Princeton  University  Press,  1940,  pp.  vi  T  262,  $3.00 

Once  again  in  modern  philosophy  we  see  the  recurrent  demand  of 
the  human  intellect  for  a  metaphysics;  philosophers  have  arrived  at 
the  stage  where  they  see  its  necessity  though  their  very  philosophy 
itself  denies  its  possibility.  Metaphysics,  the  bete  noire  of  the  logical 
positivists  and  empiricists  of  the  last  century,  has  again  dared  to 
raise  its  head.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Gilson,  “Philosophy  always 
buries  its  undertakers,”  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  when  the  undertakers 
themselves  unearth  the  corpse.  Phenomenalism  and  Empiricism  had 
their  origin  in  the  very  denial  of  metaphysics.  To  tell  a  phenomenalist 
or  an  empiricist  that  he  needed  a  metaphysics  was  nothing  less  than 
an  insult.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  Professor  Stace  is  attempting 
to  do.  “Phenomenalism,  so  far,  has  no  metaphysics.  .  .  .  Hence  this 
attempt  to  found  a  phenomenalistic  metaphysics.” 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  previous  works  of  Professor  Stace,  espe¬ 
cially  his  Critical  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  and  The  Concept  of 
Morals,  will  expert  this  new  book  to  be  a  clear  and  concise  treatment 
of  the  problem,  together  with  a  logical  presentation  of  the  author’s 
solution.  And  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
a  book  by  Professor  Stace  after  one  has  been  forced  to  decipher 
some  of  the  obscure,  inexact,  and  illogical  presentations  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  thought  which  have  appeared  of  late.  Yet  it  is  surprising  to  find 
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that  one  who  appreciated  so  thoroughly  the  great  philosophical 
systems  of  Aristotle,  could  be  induced  to  adopt  such  thorough-going 
phenomenalism,  could  even  be  led  to  attempt  to  revive  the  philosophy 
of  Berkeley  and  of  Hume. 

In  The  Nature  of  the  World  Professor  Stace  has  logically  and 
consistently  applied  the  fundamental  principles  of  Empiricism  to  the 
analysis  of  reality.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  follow  these  principles 
to  their  ultimate  conclusion.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley  without 
many  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  original;  the  philosophy  of  Hume, 
but  with  more  clarity  and  objectivity  than  Hume  could  command. 
The  author  is  opposed  to  realism  and  to  idealism;  he  does  not  see 
how  he  can  transcend  the  empirical  principle.  He  explains  reality  on 
the  basis  of  cells — an  analogy  with  Biology.  Cells  are  the  various 
units  of  consciousness.  Nothing  exists  but  cells,  or  consciousness  and 
the  data  of  consciousness.  “Thus  the  theory  of  cells  is  not  an  idealistic 
metaphysics.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  label,  it  may  be  called 
phenomenalistic”  (p.  40) .  “The  theory  of  cells  denies  that  there  is 
a  public  object  and  holds  that  nothing  exists  except  the  data  and 
the  consciousness  which  together  constitute  the  cell”  (p.  53). 

This  is  the  most  clear  and  thorough-going  presentation  of  Empiri¬ 
cism  I  have  read.  Yet  to  the  entire  work  I  would  be  inclined  to 
apply  the  judgment  of  Professor  Gilson  in  his  Unity  of  Philosophical 
Experience :  there  is  an  excuse  for  a  Descartes,  but  no  excuse  for  a 
Cartesian.  There  is  an  excuse  for  a  Berkley  or  a  Hume,  but  no 
excuse  for  a  revival  of  Berkley  and  Hume  after  their  philosophies 
have  proved  utterly  barren  and  sterile.  If  the  best  method  of  refuting 
a  false  philosophical  system  is  to  explain  it  clearly  and  follow  it 
through  to  its  logical  conclusions,  Professor  Stace  has  written  an 
excellent  refutation  of  Phenomenalism.  I  fear  that  the  author,  by  his 
clarity  and  logical  presentation,  destroyed  what  he  set  himself  to 
defend.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  a  phenomenalistic  metaphysics — 
either  no  phenomenalism  or  no  metaphysics.  One  must  make  his 
choice  and  abide  by  the  consequences.  William  Wade. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

PREFACE  TO  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY 

I.  B.  Berkson 

Columbia  Unix.  Press,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  xviii  T  250,  $2.50 

Dr.  Berkson’s  work  constitutes  a  brief  exposition  of  the  social  and 
educational  philosophy  of  John  Dewey  and  W.  H.  Kilpatrick.  In 
the  preface  the  author  states:  “As  is  evident  throughout,  my  educa¬ 
tional  views  have  been  largely  shaped  by  the  teachings  of  these  two 
leaders  of  American  educational  thought.”  In  his  one  major  deviation 
he  departs  from  the  masters’  pragmatic  repudiation  of  anything  like 
fixed  ultimate  purposes  in  education,  and  comes  closer  to  H.  O.  Rugg 
in  holding  that  definite,  concrete  goals  be  set  up  as  educational 
objectives.  He  guards  against  the  charge  of  over-theorizing  by  requir¬ 
ing  that  the  “ideal,”  i.  e.,  the  goal  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  the 
“real,”  i.  e.,  actual  conditions. 

In  the  main  he  follows  the  Columbia  University  liberals’  favorite 
chain  of  thought  in  showing  democracy  as  developing  from  a  merely 
political  concept  to  one  that  pervades  economics,  adopting  their 
interpretation  that  this  calls  for  collectivism.  He  then  shows  how 
education  must  so  affect  children  that  they  will  no  longer  feel  the 
need  of  private  property  and  will  work  for  collectivism.  In  conclusion 
he  asks  with  George  S.  Counts,  “Dare  the  School  Build  a  New  Social 
Order?”  But  in  supposing  that  collectivism  will  satisfy  the  human 
race,  he  is  setting  up  an  “ideal”  that  not  only  cannot  be  found  in 
the  “real,”  but  also  stands  opposed  to  sane  realism. 

Dr.  Berkson  goes  one  step  behind  most  liberals  in  tracing  the 
genesis  of  democracy  to  the  religious,  Judseo-Christian  concept  of  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  individual  man,  based  on  his  creation  by 
God  and  his  possession  of  an  immortal  soul.  But  he  shows  the 
positivistic  weakness  of  the  liberal  point  of  view  in  treating  this 
solitary,  satisfactory  basis  of  human  rights  as  a  mere  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  concept  of  democracy  rather  than  as  the  under¬ 
lying  basis  of  human  rights  for  all  time.  He  devotes  only  one 
sentence  to  the  development  of  this  theory  by  the  scholastics,  and 
makes  no  mention  of  its  direct  application  to  political  science  by  the 
seventeenth  century  Jesuit  writers,  Bellarmine  and  Suar»^ 


In  one  of  the  introductory  chapters  the  author  takes  issue  with 
Dr.  R.  M.  Hutchins  for  his  now  famous  suggestion  that  metaphysics 
be  made  the  center  of  our  educational  system,  and  by  merely  repeating 
Dewey’s  attack  of  three  years  ago,  does  quite  as  well  as  his  master. 
Hutchins’  failure  to  develop  the  full  import  of  his  suggestion  has 
left  him  a  rather  easy  prey  for  the  liberals.  Charles  M.  O’Hara. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  RENAISSANCE 
PHILOSOPHERS  (1350-1650) 

compiled  by  ...  .  [students  of  Marquette  Univ.]  .... 
under  the  direction  of  John  O.  Riedl,  Ph.  D. 

Marquette  University  Press,  Milwaukee,  1940,  pp.  xi-179 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  modern  historian  of  philosophy 
is  particular  bibliographical  literature;  there  are  few  bibliographies 
even  for  restricted  periods. 

The  present  work  is  not  a  bibliography,  as  indeed  the  title  indi¬ 
cates.  But  it  is  a  complete  list  of  philosophers  grouped  into  102 
various  classes  in  which,  so  far  as  possible,  the  unities  of  time,  place, 
and  idea  have  been  preserved;  with  each  man  or  school  is  a  list  of 
the  works,  with  thumb-nail  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  author  and  his 
relations  to  other  men  of  the  period.  The  work  is  completed  by  a 
table  of  universities  with  date  of  foundation  and  name  of  founder  (s) , 
general  bibliography,  and  index. 

From  the  description  alone,  it  is  no  difficult  conclusion  that  this 
book  is  of  great  service  to  the  individual  scholar,  and  surely  should 
be  in  every  library.  The  compilers  have  taken  the  name  Renaissance 
in  its  most  general  sense — and  indeed,  every  day  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  think  of  the  renaissance  as  anything  but  the  manifold 
development  in  literature  and  the  sciences  of  many  mediaeval  currents. 

The  book,  too,  is  a  monument  to  Professor  Riedl  and  the  philos¬ 
ophy  department  of  Marquette  University.  When  a  group  of  students 
can  be  taught  the  techniques  of  discovering  source-material  in  such 
fashion  that  the  combined  product  of  their  labors  will  be  of  value 
to  scholars  in  general,  there  is  evidence  of  a  high  ideal  of  instruction. 
There  is  something  appropriate,  then,  in  the  Catalogue’s  having  been 
dedicated  to  Professor  Edward  A.  McGrath,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  the  head 
of  the  department.  Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  POETRY  OF  EDWIN 
ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

Estelle  Kaplan 

Columbia  University  Press,  1940,  pp.  144,  $2.25 

In  search  of  the  sources  of  Robinson’s  formal  philosophy,  Miss 
Kaplan  finds  them  to  be  Schopenhauerian  Pessimism  and  Roycean 
Idealism.  Royce  (The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy)  was  the  stand¬ 
ard  author  at  Harvard  during  Robinson’s  years  there.  She  finds 
traces  of  Spinoza  also.  Tempering  this  eclecticism  are  the  influences 
of  puritanism  (Hawthorne),  transcendentalism  (Emerson  and 
Thoreau),  and  pessimism  (Hardy),  colored  powerfully  by  the 
writer’s  inherited  New  England  temperament.  After  his  formative 
period,  of  which  sentimentalism  is  the  besetting  sin,  a  sardonic 
humor  pervades  all  of  Robinson’s  work.  This  synthesis,  Miss  Kaplan 
concludes,  results  in  a  consistent  view  of  man’s  relations  to  God  and 
the  universe. 

Whether  Miss  Kaplan’s  interpretation  is  always  correct,  the 
reader  must  decide  for  himself.  Each  is  his  own  pope  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  literature.  We  merely  note  that  in  one  important 
detail,  the  significance  of  the  character  Zoe,  Miss  Kaplan  sees  fit 
to  reject — or  highly  qualify — an  explicit  statement  by  the  author,  a 
statement  still  on  record.  Similarly,  she  places  small  value  on  an 
authenticated  remark  by  Robinson  to  the  effect  that  he  was  little 
influenced  by  Royce’s  philosophy.  This  cavalier  treatment  of  writers 
by  psychological  critics  is  a  growing  trend. 

Miss  Kaplan’s  approach  is  objective  for  the  most  part;  her  presenta¬ 
tion  is  orderly;  her  general  inferences  may  well  be  correct  although 
the  premises  on  which  they  rest  seem  at  times  more  slender  than 
they  might  be.  Finally,  the  style  is  readable  though  not  colorful,  and 
the  book  is  adequately  documented.  Louis  F.  Doyle. 
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Intellectual  Memory 
in  the  Thomistic  Theory  of  Knowledge 

Vernon  }.  Bourke 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy , 

Saint  Louis  University 


A  gnoseology  which  accepts  a  distinction  between 
lower,  or  sense,  cognition  and  higher,  or  intellectual, 
cognition  must  offer  some  explanation  of  the  observable 
retention  and  recall  of  knowledge  previously  acquired  on 
either  level.  Within  the  broad  confines  of  Aristotelian 
philosophy  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  sensi¬ 
tive  memory.  Sensible  forms  are  retained  as  individu¬ 
ated  images  in  internal  sensation  through  the  function¬ 
ing  of  both  imagination  and  sense  memory.  While  there 
may  be  some  debate  as  to  the  need  for  several  separate 
faculties  of  internal  sensation,  it  is  clear  that  non-living 
bodies,  even,  have  the  capacity  to  retain,  for  at  least  a 
time,  the  forms  by  which  these  bodies  have  previously 
been  actuated.1  Since  all  sense  potencies  function  in 
association  with  matter,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
retentive  nature  of  internal  sensation.2 

Platonic  Theory 

Intellectual  memory,  however,  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
There  would  seem  to  be  two  classic  theories  of  higher 
memory  in  ancient  philosophy.  The  first  finds  expression 
in  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato3  and  might  be  called  the  dove¬ 
cote  theory.  Here,  thoughts  are  compared  to  birds  which 
may  be  caught  and  imprisoned  within  the  box  which  is 
the  mind.  Thus  possessed  they  may  be  brought  out  for 
consideration  at  any  time  that  the  owner  can  lay  hands 
on  them.  Sometimes  he  grabs  the  appropriate  bird,  (and 

1  "Si  ergo  materia  corporalis  formas,  quas  recipit,  non  solum  tenet, 
dum  per  eas  agit  in  actu,  sed  etiam  postquam  per  eas  agere  ces- 
saverit;  .  .  .  ."  S.  Thomae,  S.  T.  I,  79,  6  c;  ed.  Leonina,  V,  270. 

2  To  obviate  any  misunderstanding,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
faculty  of  simple  conservation  of  sensible  species,  in  the  theory  of 
St.  Thomas,  is  imagination,  whereas  memory  is  the  faculty  which 
recalls  the  objects  of  sensation  to  actual  consideration.  "Quinto  autem 
requiritur  quod  ea  quae  prius  fuerunt  apprehensa  per  sensus,  et  interius 
conservata,  iterum  ad  actualem  considerationem  revocentur.  Et  hoc 
quidem  pertinet  ad  rememorativam  virtutem;  .  .  .  .”  Quaest.  Disp.  dc 
Anima.  art.  13  c;  Qnaestiones  Disputatac.  Taurini-Romae  1931,  II. 
326b.  See  the  analysis  of  this  distinction  between  imagination  and 
sense  memory  in:  Gilson,  E.,  Lc  Thomisme,  3me  ed.,  Paris  1927,  pp. 
202-203. 

3  " Socrates .  We  may  suppose  that  the  birds  are  kinds  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  that  when  we  were  children,  this  receptacle  was  empty; 
whenever  a  man  has  gotten  and  detained  in  the  enclosure  a  kind  of 
knowledge,  he  may  be  said  to  have  learned  or  discovered  the  thing 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  knowledge:  and  this  is  to  know.”  Theat., 
198A  seq.;  Dialogues  of  Plato,  tr.  B.  Jowett,  N.  Y.  1937,  I,  202-206. 
(I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  the  only  theory  of  higher  memory  to 
be  found  in  Plato;  nevertheless  it  is  the  view  which  becomes  his¬ 
torically  significant  in  the  modifications  which  it  undergoes  in 
Augustinianism  and  Avicennian  thought.) 


thus  succeeds  in  remembering  well);  sometimes  he  catches 
the  wrong  bird,  (and  then  he  may  mistake  one  remembered 
thought  for  another  one  which  he  is  seeking,  though  Plato 
confesses  some  difficulty  in  seeing  how  such  mistakes  could 
be  made);  and  sometimes,  alas,  he  grasps  thin  air,  (in 
which  case  he  says  that  he  has  forgotten  what  he  once 
knew. ) 

In  the  theory  of  St.  Augustine  this  Platonic  explanation 
of  memory  is  tremendously  expanded  and  developed,  but 
it  remains  a  "birds-in-the-box”  theory.  Memoria,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Augustine,  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole  soul 
of  man.  It  even  takes  in  more  than  the  whole  conscious 
mind,  for  memoria  includes  the  subconscious  mind  and  it 
includes  what  might  be  called  the  super-conscious  realm, 
the  rationes  aeternae,  the  things  of  God,  even  the  presence 
of  God  in  His  intimate  contacts  with  the  human  soul.4 
From  the  manner  in  which  St.  Augustine  speaks  of 
memoria  one  gets  the  impression  that  it  is  a  vast  container 
of  things,  things  which  are  far  more  real  than  the  objects 
of  man  s  sense  experience.5  It  is  a  world  of  intelligible 
realities  suggesting  at  times  the  Platonic  world  of  Ideas. 

It  remained  for  Avicenna  to  reduce  this  ‘box’’  theory  to 
clarity  and  so  to  eventual  absurdity.  He  said  that  this 
treasure-house  of  things  intelligible  would  have  to  consist 
either  of  the  essences  of  these  things,  or  of  the  individuated 
and  existing  natures  of  them  (which  would  make  them 
bodies  according  to  the  Avicennian  theory  of  individua¬ 
tion.)6  Avicenna  rejects  the  possibility  that  these  things 
of  intellectual  memory  may  be  independent  essences  and 
he  also  thinks  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  bodies. 
He  is  already  committed  to  the  view  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
plete  faculty  of  understanding  naturally  present  in  the 
individual  human  soul.  The  soul  is  potentially  capable  of 

4  The  classic  statement  of  this  teaching  is  in  Augustine's  Dc 
Trinitate,  XIV,  6-15;  PL  32,  1031-1052. 

5  "Nous  sommes  surpris  de  trouver  tant  de  souvenirs  conserves  en 
nous,  comme  si  les  objets  memes  s'etaient  incorporellement  trans¬ 
poses  dans  notre  pensee;  .  .  .  .”  Gilson,  E.,  Introduction  a  I'etude  de 
S.  Augustin,  Paris  1931,  p.  133. 

6  "Dicemus  nunc  de  humanis  animabus,  an  ipsa  intelligibilia  quae 
apprehendunt,  et  deinde  convertunt  se  ab  illis  ad  alia,  non  sint  in 
illis  perfecte  in  effectu,  et  ideo  ipsae  non  intelligunt  ea  perfecte  in 
effectu;  an  habeant  thesaurum  in  quo  ea  reponant?  Sed  hie  thesaurus, 
aut  est  essentia  earum,  aut  corpus  earum,  aut  aliquid  corporale  earum." 
Avicennae,  De  Anima,  Tract.  V,  c.  6;  see  the  transcription  of  the  full 
text  from:  Avicenne,  Opera,  Venetiis  1508,  in  Gilson,  E.,  "Pourquoi 
s.  Thomas  a  critique  s.  Augustin,”  Archives  d’histoire  doctrinale  et 
litteraire  du  mo  yen  age,  I  (1926-7)  33,  note  1. 
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transitory  acts  of  understanding  but  each  of  these  acts  of 
understanding  must  be  caused  by  the  momentary  infusion 
of  intelligible  forms  from  the  Active  Intelligence  which  is 
not  a  power  of  the  individual  soul  but  a  single  agency  to 
which  every  human  soul  must  turn  for  that  “union”7  in 
which  the  soul  transcends  its  native  capacities.  With  such 
a  theory  Avicenna  must  conclude  that  the  human  soul  can¬ 
not  retain  the  intelligible  species  after  it  has  ceased  actual 
consideration.  There  is  no  place  for  intellectual  memory 
in  the  philosophy  of  Avicenna.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing 
in  another  way,  the  role  of  intellectual  memory  is  played 
by  the  Active  Intelligence.  All  that  the  individual  soul 
acquires  through  intellectual  study  is  a  facility  in  convert¬ 
ing  its  gaze  to  the  Dator  Formarum.  This  facility  is  an 
acquisition  of  the  sensory  faculties  of  man.  By  it,  the  soul 
which  was  in  pure  potency  in  regard  to  actual  intellection 
is  advanced  to  a  state  of  proximate  potency.8  It  is  like 
the  case  of  an  eye  which  is  made  healthy  by  its  first  look 
at  something;  when  it  stops  looking  it  retains  this  acquired 
health  and  is  able  to  look  again  whenever  its  owner 
wishes. 

Objects  Not  Actually  Intelligible 

In  each  of  his  formal  discussions  of  intellectual  memory, 
St.  Thomas  describes  this  Avicennian  position.9  His  criti¬ 
cism  and  rejection  of  this  theory  always  forms  the  prelude 
to  the  exposition  of  his  own  doctrine  on  higher  memory. 
The  reason  for  this  methodology  is  obvious.  The  theories 
of  knowledge  of  Plato  and  Avicenna  are  basically  the  same. 
Both  suppose  the  existence  of  actually  intelligible  objects 
of  the  intellect.  In  the  case  of  Plato  these  intelligibilia 
have  independent  subsistence;  for  Avicenna  they  are  in 
the  Active  Intelligence.  In  either  position  the  objects  of 
the  human  intellect  are  actually  intelligible  before  the 
human  soul  discovers  them. 

“Et  sic  in  hoc  Avicenna  cum  Platone  concordat,  quod 
species  intelligibiles  nostri  intellectus  effluunt  a  quibusdam 
formis  separatis,  quas  tamen  Plato  dicit  per  se  subsistere, 
ut  refert  Aristoteles;  Avicenna  vero  ponit  eas  in  intelli- 
gentia  agente.”10 * 

7  This  doctrine  of  union  (conjunctio:  in  Arabic  it  is  called  ittisal) 
is  at  once  an  interpretation  of  the  ambiguous  statements  in  Aristotle, 
De  Anima,  III,  4-5,  and  an  instance  of  the  Mohammedan  religious  and 
mystical  teaching  on  the  utter  dependence  of  man  on  the  supra-human 
spheres  for  his  spiritual  actions.  Father  Rickaby  gives  some  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  scope  of  this  doctrine  in:  Of  God  and  His  Creatures, 
St.  Louis-London  1905,  pp.  142-143,  footnotes.  It  is  possible  that 
Rickaby's  interpretation  overstresses  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  human 
soul  according  to  Avicenna,  for  the  Arab  does  grant  potential  intel¬ 
lectuality  to  man  and  speaks  of  a  ratio  in  the  soul,  which  appears  to 
be  on  the  border-line  between  the  highest  grade  of  sensation  and  the 
lowest  grade  of  intellection.  See  the  transcribed  text  of  the  De  Anima, 
Tract.  V,  5;  in  Gilson,  "Pourquoi  etc.  ’,  loc.  cit.,  p.  41,  note  1. 

8  "Cum  enim  anima  conjungitur  intelligentiae,  emanat  ab  ea  virtus 
intellectus  simplicis,  quam  sequitur  emanatio  ordinandi;  si  vero  avertitur 
a  principio,  fiunt  ipsae  formae  in  potentia,  sed  potentia  proxima.  Ergo 
primum  discere  est  sicut  oculi  curatio,  qui  factus  sanus,  cum  vult, 
aspicit  aliquid  unde  sumat  aliquam  formam.  Cum  vero  avertitur  ab 
illo,  fit  illud  sibi  in  potentia  proxima  effectui."  De  Anima,  Tract. 
V,  6. 

9  De  Ver.  10.  2c;  Turin  1931,  228.  Sum.  c.  Gent.  II.  74;  ed.  Leon. 

XIII,  469-470.  S.T.  I.  79.  6c;  ed.  Leon.  V,  270-271.  At  several  other 

points  St.  Thomas  describes  and  criticizes  the  view  of  Avicenna, 

notably  in:  Quaest.  de  An.,  art.  15c;  Turin  1931,  II,  436-437. 


The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  theory  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine;  it  is  at  bottom  a  Platonism  in  its  analysis  of  higher 
knowledge,  for  the  mens  gazes  upon  objects  of  under¬ 
standing  which  are  known  independently  of  sensation.11 

But  St.  Thomas  cannot  admit  that  the  objects  of  the 
intellect  are  presented  to  it  as  actual  intelligibles.  He 
cannot  admit  that  human  science  is  not  caused  by  sensible 
things.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  intelligibles 
be  Ideas  in  the  intelligible  world  of  Plato,  or  forms  in  the 
Active  Intelligence  of  Avicenna.  These  theories  neglect 
the  important  role  of  sensation  in  the  origin  of  human 
knowledge.12 *  They  require  one  to  postulate  unnecessary 
things,  either  a  world  of  ideas  or  an  agent  intelligence. 

Habitus  Theory  of  Aristotle 

The  second  classical  theory  of  intellectual  memory  owes 
its  primary  development  to  Aristotle  and  it  may  be  called 
the  habitus  theory.  Aristotle  said  that  the  intellective  soul 
is  potentially  a  place  for  intelligible  species  ( locus  spe- 
cierum).13  He  also  said  that  the  possible  intellect,  once 
actuated  by  intelligible  species,  did  not  return  to  its  original 
condition  of  pure,  passive  potency.  After  learning  some¬ 
thing,  the  intellect  does  not  continue  to  think  of  it  actively 
for  an  indefinite  time.  When  it  ceases  actual  consideration, 
the  intellect  again  becomes  potential  in  regard  to  the 
specific  knowledge  which  it  was  considering,  but  it  now 
has  a  different  sort  of  potency  from  that  which  it  had  in 
the  pre-learning  period.14  One  characteristic  of  this  new 
state  of  the  potency  of  the  intellect  is  mentioned,  as  it 
were,  parenthetically  by  Aristotle:  it  enables  the  intellect 
to  re-think  what  it  has  previously  understood,  whenever 
the  agent  desires.  This  is  a  feature  which  is  considerably 
stressed  by  Averroes,  the  Commentator.  He  defined  hexis, 
or  habitus,  ( for  these  are  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms  used 
to  name  this  new  condition  of  intellective  potency  in  the 
post-learning  period),  as  “that  whereby  its  possessor  is 
enabled  to  understand  by  his  own  efforts,  whenever  he 
wishes,  without  requiring  any  outside  help.”15 

Partial  Actuations  of  Possible  Intellect 

These  suggestions  are  enough  for  St.  Thomas.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  develop  a  theory  of  higher  memory  in  which 
intelligible  species  are  retained,  not  as  quasi-physical  en¬ 
tities  in  a  box,  but  as  acquired — Tut  partial  —  actuations  of 
the  original  potency  of  the  possible  intellect. 

10  S.T.  I.  84.  4  c;  V,  320. 

11 1  am  aware  that  Father  C.  Boyer,  (L'idee  de  vcrite  dans  la  philos. 
de  s.  Aug.,  Paris  1921,  pp.  156-220),  has  valiantly  tried  to  avoid  the 
interpretation  of  Augustine's  theory  which  I  have  just  suggested. 
However,  Father  Boyer  s  position,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  abstraction 
of  intelligible  objects  from  sensible  presentations,  in  Augustinism,  flies 
in  the  face  of  numerous  texts  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  whole  history 
of  Augustinianism.  The  whole  matter  is  well  discussed  in:  Kalin,  B., 
Die  Erkenntnislchre  des  hi.  Augustinus,  Sarnen  1920,  pp.  42  ff. 

12  Sum.  c.  Gent.  II.  74,  ad  "Sed  si  diligenter  .  .  .  .”,  XIII,  469. 

13  De  Anima,  III,  4,  429a29. 

14  De  Anima,  III,  4,  429b7-10. 

15  "haec  enim  est  definitio  hujus  habitus,  scilicet  ut  habens  habitum 
intelligat  per  ipsum  illud,  quod  est  sibi  proprium  ex  se,  et  quando 
voluerit.  absque  eo  quod  indigeat  in  hoc  aliquo  extrinseco."  Averrois 
Co-dubensis,  Commentarium  in  Aristotelis  De  Anima,  III,  3;  in 
Aristotelis,  Opera,  Venetiis  apud  Juntas,  t.  VI  (1550),  fol.  169v, 
line  22. 
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“Ex  hoc  ergo  quod  recipit  species  intelligibilium,  habet 
quod  possit  operari  cum  voluerit,  non  autem  quod  semper 
operetur;  quia  et  tunc  est  quodammodo  in  potentia,  sed 
aliter  quam  ante  intelligere,  eo  scilicet  modo  quo  sciens  in 
habitu  est  in  potentia  ad  considerandum  in  actu.”16 

Intelligible  species  are  sometimes  only  potentially  present 
to  the  intellect;  then  it  is  said  to  be  wholly  in  potency.  At 
other  times,  these  species  are  completely  actuating  the  in¬ 
tellect,  then  it  is  wholly  in  act.  Again,  the  intelligible 
species  may  be  present  in  a  condition  mid-way  between 
pure  potency  and  complete  act,  then  the  possible  intellect 
is  said  to  be  in  habitu.  It  is  in  this  habitual  condition, 
between  potency  and  act,  that  the  intellect  keeps  acquired 
intelligible  species  when  they  are  not  being  used  in  actual 
understanding. 

“species  intelligibiles  aliquando  sunt  in  intellectu  in  poten¬ 
tia  tantum,  et  tunc  dicitur  intellectus  esse  in  potentia; 
aliquando  autem  secundum  ultimam  completionem  actus, 
et  tunc  intelligit  actu;  aliquando  medio  modo  se  habent 
inter  potentiam  et  actum,  et  tunc  dicitur  esse  intellectus  in 
habitu.  Et  secundum  hunc  modum  intellectus  conservat 
species  etiam  quando  actu  non  intelligit.’’17 

Thus,  in  terms  of  the  doctrine  of  potency  and  act,  both  the 
retention  and  the  recall  to  actual  consciousness  of  intel¬ 
lectual  knowledge  is  explained.  The  retention  of  forms 
by  passive  potencies  in  inanimate  matter  and  in  sensory 
agents  is  an  observable  fact,  and  is  admitted  by  Avicenna. 
Why  not  also  admit  the  retention  of  species  in  the  superior 
passive  potency  of  the  human  intellect?18  On  the  other 
hand,  intellectual  recall  is  the  operation,  initiated  by  the 
will,  in  which  habitual  intellectual  knowledge  is  brought 
back  to  actuality.  The  habituation  of  the  intellect  by 
acquired  species  makes  it  possible  for  the  learned  person 
actually  to  understand  what  he  has  previously  studied, 
whenever  he  so  desires. 

“Quandoque  autem  species  intelligibiles  sunt  in  eo  medio 
modo  inter  potentiam  et  actum,  scilicet  in  habitu;  et  tunc 
potest  intelligere  actu  quando  voluerit.’’19 

Such  intellectual  recall  should  not,  of  course,  be  confused 
with  reminiscence,  which  is  a  quasi-syllogistic,  intellectually 
controlled,  search  for  sense  knowledges  which  have  been 
lost  from  sense  memory.20 

Not  a  Separate  Faculty 

It  becomes  obvious,  then,  that  no  potency  separate  from 
that  of  the  possible  intellect  is  necessary  for  intellectual 

16  ST.  I.  79.  6;  V.  270. 

17  ST.  I.  79.  6  ad  3;  V,  271.  Cf.  Sum.  c.  Gent.  II.  74,  ad  ‘'Intel¬ 
lectus  enim  possibilis  .  .  .  .”,  XIII,  470. 

18"Cum  igitur  formae,  fluentes  in  materiam  corporalem  ab  intel- 
ligente  agente,  secundum  ipsum,”  (i.e.  Avicenna),  ‘‘conserventur  in 
ea,  multo  magis  conservantur  in  intellectu  possibili.”  Sum.  c.  Gent. 
II,  74,  XIII,  470. 

19  Quaest.  de  An.,  art.  15,  ad  17;  II,  439a.  The  phrase,  "quando 
voluerit",  is  an  echo  of  the  Averroistic  definition  cited  above. 

20  Reminiscence  is,  "quidam  motus  ad  memorandum.”  (De  memoria 
et  reminiscentiam  Comment arium,  lect.  4;  ed.  Pirotta,  1928,  p.  123,  n. 
356.)  The  term  of  this  motus  is  memoria  in  the  sensory  order,  for 


memory  in  the  thomistic  theory.  The  same  potency  which 
receives  intelligible  species  also  conserves  them.  “Unde 
patet  quod  memoria  non  est  alia  potentia  ab  intellectu.  Ad 
rationem  enim  potentiae  passivae  pertinet  conservare,  sicut 
et  recipere.”21  A  distinct  faculty  of  intellectual  memory 
is  not  only  a  useless  redundancy,  it  is  an  impossibility. 
Intellectual  knowledge  (scientia)  is  not  a  collection  of 
intellected  entities  gathered  into  a  receptacle.  It  is  a 
habituation  of  the  possible  intellect.22  It  is  retained  as  a 
habitus  perfecting  the  passive  potency  of  the  individual 
intellect.  This  means  that  the  scientist,  in  whom  intel¬ 
lectual  memory  is  eminently  developed,  differs  from  the 
non-scientist,  not  in  that  he  carries  about  with  him  a 
mysterious  thesaurus  into  which  he  stuffs  knowledges  for 
future  use,  but  in  the  skill,  or  habitus,  which  he  has  ac¬ 
quired,  in  reasoning  to  true  conclusions  from  first  principles. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  are  the  various  habitus  of 
science  the  only  specific  instances  of  intellectual  memory? 
It  would  appear  not,  though  St.  Thomas  usually  turns  the 
discussion  of  intellectual  memory  to  the  case  of  scientific 
knowledge.  However,  retained  intelligible  species  are  the 
formal  principles  of  all  the  intellectual  virtues.  “Species 
autem  se  habent  in  virtutibus  intellectualibus  sicut  formales 
rationes.’’23  Hence,  prudence,  wisdom,  art,  and  even  the 
habitus  of  first  principles  ( intellectus  principiorum ) ,  all 
would  appear  to  be  examples  of  the  retention  and  recall 
of  species  previously  acquired.  All  these  intellectual  habitus 
are  formally  retained  in  the  future  life  of  the  soul.  Such 
retention  is  possible  only  because  the  intellect  has  this 
capacity  to  conserve  intelligible  species,  without  any  help 
from  the  body.  “Sed  intellectus  secundum  seipsum  est 
conservative  specierum  praeter  comcomitantiam  organi 
corporalis;  .  .  .  .’’24  Phantasms,  which  are  kept  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  not  retained  in  the  separated  soul,25  of  course. 
They  constitute  the  material  basis  of  the  intellectual  virtues 
as  they  are  possessed  in  this  life.  Hence,  apart  from 
supernatural  infusion  of  additional  intelligible  species,  the 
whole  fund  of  knowledge  which  the  intellect  carries  with 
it  into  a  future  life  is  due  to  intellectual  memory. 

Act  and  Potency 

It  may  also  be  asked:  if  the  intellectual  memory  is  not  a 
specifically  distinct  potency,  then  what  is  it?  The  answer 
in  terms  of  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  thomistic  theory 
is  that  it  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  retention  of 
species,  a  habitus  or  plurality  of  habitus  of  the  possible 
intellect;  from  the  aspect  of  the  recall  to  actual  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  an  act  of  the  intellective  soul,  initiated  by  the 
will  and  involving  both  the  agent  and  potential  intellects. 

reminiscence  proceeds  from  certain  associations  in  space  and  time,  but 
it  may  lead  indirectly  to  intellectual  recall  of  scientia  as  well.  (Ibid. 
p.  122,  nn.  353-354.) 

21  ST.  I.  79.  7c;  V,  273. 

22  "Sic  ergo  manifestum  est  quod  scientia  est  habitus  demonstrativus, 

.  .  .  .”  In  VI  Ethic.,  lect.  3;  ed.  Pirotta,  Turin  1934,  p.  383,  n.  1149. 
See  the  longer  discussion  of  scientia  as  an  intellectual  virtue,  in:  ST. 
I-II.  57.  2c;  VI,  365. 

23  ST.  I-II.  67.  2c;  VI,  439. 

24  ST.  I.  79.  6  ad  1;  V,  271. 

25  ST.  I-II.  67.  2  ad  1;  VI,  440. 
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To  attempt  to  justify  this  theory  of  intellectual  memory 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  an  expository  study.  Its  evaluation 
would  demand  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  metaphysics 
of  intellectual  knowledge,  which  St.  Thomas  developed. 
Ultimately,  criticism  of  it  would  reduce  to  a  critique  of  the 
thomistic  theory  of  act  and  potency.  Perhaps  it  will 
suffice  to  offer  as  a  personal  judgment  the  suggestion  that 
the  habitus  theory  of  intellectual  memory  is  the  only  log¬ 
ically  possible  explanation  of  the  conservation  of  intel¬ 
lectual  knowledge,  if  one  admits  the  validity  of  the  general 
thomistic  theory  of  knowledge.  Other  explanations  seem 
to  be  but  variations  of  the  dove-cote  theory  of  Plato. 

The  application  of  the  thomistic  theory  of  higher 
memory  to  the  practical  problem  of  learning  and  teaching 
a  science  is  pretty  obvious.  Let  us  consider  that  demon¬ 
strative  science  which  is  philosophy.  One  may  attempt  to 
teach  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  learner  will  acquire  a  set 
of  accepted  conclusions  to  important  problems.  These  al¬ 
ready  formulated  conclusions  may  be  retained  in  the  im¬ 


agination  and  sense  memory  of  the  student.  Of  course 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  some  already  formulated 
rational  justifications.  These  too  can  be  memorized  in  the 
sense  potencies  of  the  learner.  This  is  excellent  training 
for  the  internal  senses.  It  probably  involves  a  certain 
peripheral  stimulation  of  the  intellective  processes.  Of 
course  it  is  not  philosophy,  nor  even  science;  it  is  a  kind 
of  high-grade,  psychic  psittacosis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  may  try  to  get  his  stu¬ 
dents  to  reason  to  some  conclusions  of  their  own.  This 
is  admitted  to  be  difficult,  for  though  man  is  essentially  a 
rational  animal  he  usually  succeeds  in  avoiding  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  specific  difference.  But  to  reason  is  to  philoso¬ 
phize  and  to  learn  by  rote  is  not.  The  habitus  of  philosophy 
cannot  be  perfected  in  a  student  by  even  the  greatest 
teacher  unless  the  learner  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  process. 
Intellectual  memory  is  the  growth  of  the  personal  effort 
of  its  possessor.  The  practical  problem,  then,  is  to  persuade 
the  student  of  philosophy  to  put  forth  such  effort. 
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OURS  is  a  day  of  action,  of  the  practical,  of  the  useful. 

Knowledge  must  be  ordered  immediately  to  activity; 
understanding  for  its  own  sake  is  considered  sterile;  ideas 
are  valuable  only  as  propaganda  to  stir  to  action.  As  Mon¬ 
signor  Fulton  Sheen  has  put  it,  quoting  Goethe,  we  have 
changed  the  beginning  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  to  read:  ‘‘In 
the  beginning  was  the  deed  and  the  deed  was  with  God.” 
Unfortunately  this  attitude  toward  life  and  learning  has  to 
a  great  extent  entered  even  the  sacred  halls  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  where  it  is  enthroned  as  the  supreme  judge  and  final 
arbiter  of  the  curriculum.  Even  the  queens  of  sacred  and 
natural  wisdom  are  expected  to  pay  it  homage.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  therefore  to  try  to  determine  the 
function  of  philosophy  and  speculative  religion  in  Catholic 
education;  to  indicate  its  rightful  place  in  the  grand  scheme 
of  Christian  learning;  to  express  the  attitude  that  both 
professor  and  student  must  have  toward  them  if  a  truly 
Catholic  Wisdom  is  to  be  attained  by  Catholic  education. 

The  Function  of  Philosophy 

Let  us  begin  with  philosophy.  Is  its  function  apologetic? 
Is  philosophy  to  present  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God, 
of  the  soul  and  its  immortality,  for  the  other  truths  of  Faith 
which  are  the  objects  of  attack  from  science  or  outside 
philosophies?  To  teach  and  study  philosophy  for  this  end 
only,  is  to  preordain  its  teaching  and  study  to  failure. 
First,  because  it  will  not  be  philosophy  that  is  taught;  and 
secondly,  because  philosophy  taught  as  apologetic  must 
fail  even  as  apologetics.  For,  either  the  Catholic  student 
believes  the  tenets  of  his  religion  because  God  has  revealed 


this  body  of  truths,  and  then  the  apologetics  are  super¬ 
fluous;  or  the  faith  of  the  student  is  weakened  by  the 
attacks  of  science  and  non-Catholic  philosophy.  But  to 
such  a  student,  an  apologetic  philosophy,  one  that  has  an 
end  ulterior  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  wisdom,  is  suspect 
and  therefore  ineffectual  to  strengthen  his  wavering  faith. 
This  will  be  especially  true,  if  the  utilitarian  arguments 
take  the  usual  form  of  argumenta  ad  hominem  instead  of 
the  real,  solid  arguments  that  flow  from  a  full  and  complete 
philosophical  interpretation  of  reality.  Or  is  it  the  function 
of  philosophy  to  discuss  and  interpret  in  a  Catholic  spirit 
the  practical  and  pressing  problems  of  our  day,  those 
especially  arising  from  the  prevailing  scepticism  and  scien¬ 
tific  theories?  Refuting  scepticism  is  about  the  most  nega¬ 
tive  thing  that  can  be  imagined.  Professedly  to  do  only 
that,  usually  must  end  in  an  even  deeper  scepticism. 

The  best  answer  to  the  problem  lies  in  giving  the  student 
a  positive  philosophical  interpretation  of  reality,  an  inter¬ 
pretation  that  is  true  and  consistent  and  satisfying  to  the 
enquiring  intellect.  We  must  give  something  positive  and 
not  merely  negative.  As  to  the  discussion  of  the  present 
scientific  theories,  philosophy  is  to  be  taught  to  pupils  who 
are  supposedly  taking  their  science  in  a  Catholic  school. 
It  would  seem  that  these  classes  are  the  place  for  such 
discussions  of  the  Catholic  viewpoint.  What  is  the  work 
of  these  Catholic  science  classes?  Must  philosophy  assume 
the  burden  of  making  an  otherwise  atheistic  and  hostile 
education,  negatively  Catholic?  Such  a  procedure  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  house  divided  against  itself. 
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True  Philosophy  simply  cannot  be  a  collection  of  definite 
answers  to  important  problems  of  life.  It  cannot  be  prac¬ 
tical,  that  is,  ordered  to  a  further  end,  for  it  is  an  end  in 
itself.  Education,  we  are  told,  is  a  preparation  for  life. 
But  for  what  life?  The  life  of  the  senses,  bread  and  butter, 
comfort,  wealth,  station?  Answers  to  pressing  problems 
might  be  very  valuable  information  but  they  belong  in  the 
realm  of  knowledge;  philosophy  is  essentially  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom.  Man  of  course  must  live  his  physical  and 
sentient  life,  and  must  learn  the  practical  things  necessary 
for  that  life;  but  he  has  a  higher  life  to  which  the  lower  is 
ordered  and  subordinated.  His  specific  difference  is  intel¬ 
lect;  and  hence  his  end  is  to  know,  and  his  highest  end  is 
to  know  the  highest  truth.  Wisdom  is  the  end  of  man;  it 
is  not  a  means  or  useful  for  his  lower  needs. 

With  the  Protestant  Reformation,  life  and  reality  be¬ 
came  departmental,  disrupted,  and  disconnected.  Religion, 
science,  life,  business,  art  and  all  the  rest  came  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Even  truth  seemed  to 
become  multiple  and  often  contradictory.  A  man  could  be 
a  good  Christian  on  Sunday  morning,  and  a  professed 
atheist  scientifically.  Business  and  art  and  pleasure  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either  his  Sunday  Christianity  or  his 
atheistic  science.  The  will  was  substituted  for  the  intellect, 
and  action  and  change  and  progress  for  their  own  sakes 
became  the  end  of  all  things.  We  must  do  and  strive,  and 
learn  to  do  and  strive  by  doing  and  striving.  This  is 
progress:  action  without  any  ultimate  direction,  with  no 
reference  to  the  origin,  nature,  or  end  of  the  being  that  is 
in  action.  For  this  life  of  action,  education  must  naturally 
be  scientific,  based  on  experience  and  experimentation, 
essentially  divisible  and  divided.  This  is  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  that  we  must  live  in,  the  atmosphere,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  too  many  American  Catholics  imbibe.  The 
Catholic  who  goes  to  Mass  on  Sunday,  to  the  sacraments 
when  he  has  to,  but  who  leads  a  life  otherwise  divorced 
from  Catholic  principles  and  according  to  the  principles 
enunciated  above,  may  be  called  a  practical  Catholic;  but 
he  is  hardly  living  to  the  full  a  vigorous  Catholic  life. 
Catholicism  is  not  just  a  number  of  beliefs  superadded  to  a 
disunited  life.  The  truths  of  Faith  must  permeate  and 
inform  and  elevate  a  whole,  integrated  intellectual  and 
volitional  life.  They  must  reach  down  and  infiltrate  into 
our  lowliest  thought  and  action.  And  therefore  Catholic 
education  can  not  be  secular  education  to  which  has  been 
added  (no  matter  how  completely)  a  course  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

The  Summa  of  Catholic  Wisdom 

The  purpose  of  Catholic  education  is  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  to  begin  the  development  of  the  full  intellectual 
and  supernatural  life.  “Now  this  is  eternal  life,  to  know 
Thee,  the  one  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast 
sent.”  The  life  of  an  intellectual,  spiritual  nature  is  to 
know  the  highest  wisdom:  the  all  true  God  and  all  crea¬ 
tures  as  finite  manifestations  of  His  infinite  truth;  to  love 
the  fathomless  goodness  of  God  in  Himself  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  all  things  that  are;  to  contemplate  the  infinite 


beauty  of  all  perfection  shining  forth  in  the  varied  and 
inexhaustible  richness  of  His  creation. 

This  summa  of  Catholic  wisdom  might  thus  be  briefly 
expressed:  From  all  eternity  there  exists  a  God,  subsistent 
being,  eternal  and  immutable,  immense,  absolutely  simple 
and  infinitely  perfect,  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty  itself, 
all  wise,  all  loving,  all  powerful,  living  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  life  of  intelligence  and  love  and  infinite  beatitude  in 
the  three  divine  Persons.  And  in  this  Godhead  there  is 
the  Word,  the  Son  of  God,  the  perfect  image  and  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  divine  and  infinite  riches  of  God  to  God. 
In  this  Word  by  which  God  sees  and  loves  His  divine 
excellence,  He  also  understands  the  possibility  of  mani¬ 
festing  this  majestic  treasure  to  others  besides  Himself. 
“The  procession  of  the  Word  from  the  Father”,  says  St. 
Thomas,  “gives  both  the  ordo  and  the  modus  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  creatures  from  God.”  And  by  this  all  powerful 
Word,  He  creates  all  being,  diversified  and  distinct  in  its 
natures  and  individuals,  and  yet  one  in  ultimate  principle, 
exemplar,  and  end;  not  the  perfect  unity  of  simplicity  and 
identification,  but  the  one  of  composition  and  order  and 
subordination. 

And  yet  the  divine  riches  of  the  Word  are  not  ex¬ 
hausted.  In  that  Word  He  sees,  and  through  that  Word 
He  creates,  a  being  that  unites  in  itself  all  the  perfection  of 
the  universe;  a  being  that  is  the  very  image  of  God,  in  that 
it  has  intelligence  that  can  look  upon  this  universe  and 
understand  its  truth,  penetrate  its  mysteries,  comprehend 
its  order  and  its  beauty  and  thus  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  majesty  of  God;  a  being  that  is  capable,  through  the 
possession  of  free  will,  of  loving  service  and  adoration  of 
God  and  of  the  possession  of  His  goodness  in  its  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  things  that  are  made.  But  in  this  creature, 
man,  the  likeness  to  the  Word  is  even  more  perfect;  in 
him,  God’s  gifts  somehow  transcend  even  creaturehood; 
for  He  communicates  a  participation  in  the  very  life  and 
nature  of  Himself,  by  which  man  can  see  God  face  to  face 
and  know  Him  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  can  love  God' and 
be  loved  by  God  with  the  love  of  friendship:  man  is  by 
grace  a  son  of  God. 

And  when  by  sin  man  destroyed  the  effects  of  God’s 
work,  disrupted  the  order  of  the  universe  and  of  himself, 
God  restored  His  creation;  not  by  again  assimilating  this 
masterpiece  to  His  Word,  not  as  an  artist  merely  fashion¬ 
ing  the  materials  to  the  idea  in  his  mind;  but — if  that  were 
possible-— like  an  artist  who  breathes  the  living  idea  itself 
into  that  masterpiece,  so  God  put  His  Word  into  His 
creation,  “and  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
amongst  us”.  And  by  that  act,  creation  attained  its  end  in 
a  manner  that  was  far  beyond  its  natural  powers  to  accom¬ 
plish:  it  not  only  extrinsically  manifested  the  perfections 
of  God  in  a  finite  manner,  and  participated  and  shared  in 
His  goodness;  it  contained  the  perfect,  invisible  manifesta¬ 
tion  and  Image  of  God,  the  Son  of  God  made  flesh.  In 
our  created  human  flesh  He  lived  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
God,  culminating  eventually  in  the  supreme  and  infinite  act 
of  the  manifestation  and  adoration  of  the  Power  and  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  the  awful  sacrifice  of  Calvary;  and  that. 
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after  He  had  provided  for  its  perpetuation  and  daily  re¬ 
newal  in  the  Eucharist  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
wherein  we  can  be  partakers  also  of  this  supreme  act  of 
the  Son  of  God,  even  as  we  are  sharers  of  His  divine  life 
by  sanctifying  grace. 

Integration  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

This  summa,  it  is  true,  is  largely  taken  from  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  the  presentation  of  which  belongs  to  the 
department  of  religion.  But  theology  and  philosophy, 
though  distinct,  are  not  to  be  separated  and  divorced.  My 
body  and  my  soul  are  distinct;  but  if  they  are  separated, 
I  am  dead.  The  God  of  revelation  is  the  exact  same  God 
of  subsistent  being  and  infinite  perfection,  He  who  created 
the  world,  and  nature,  and  ordered  the  universe.  It  is  the 
man  of  intellect  and  will,  of  sensation  and  sensitive  appe¬ 
tite,  of  vital  processes,  that  is  elevated  by  grace  to  the 
sonship  of  God.  Unless  philosophy  presents  a  synthesis 
of  being,  its  principle,  its  end,  its  exemplar,  its  unity,  its 
composition,  its  order,  its  subordination,  the  order  and 
relations  in  the  life  of  man— the  truths  of  revelation  will 
remain  outside  of  life,  detached  and  inoperative.  Only  by 
means  of  an  integrated  intellectual  life,  can  these  great 
truths  be  made  to  penetrate  and  inform  and  elevate  and 
live  in  every  greatest  and  least  act  of  life,  even  as  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  raised  the  making  of  a  crude 
plough  to  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Only  an  intellectual 
soul  can  participate  in  the  divine  life  of  grace;  only  a 
natural  intellect  can  be  infused  with  the  virtue  of  Faith; 
only  natural  wisdom  can  be  perfected  by  the  gift  of  wis¬ 
dom.  And  the  function  of  wisdom  is  to  order  all  things  to 
one;  because  reality  and  truth  are  one,  at  least  by  order. 
Wisdom  does  not  know  and  understand  any  reality  as 
isolated,  as  in  itself  and  absolute;  it  cognizes  all  being  in 
all  its  relations  with  the  sum  total  of  all  other  reality,  as 
related  in  cause  and  end  and  likeness  to  the  Pure  Act  of 
Being;  because  reality  is  related  to  all  other  being  and  is  a 
participation  in  the  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty  of  the 
Absolute. 

On  the  other  hand,  divorced  and  separated  from  specu¬ 
lative  religion  or  theology,  philosophy  must  be  incomplete 
and  false  and  must  lead  not  to  natural  wisdom  but  to 
natural  folly.  To  study  a  whole  thing  according  to  a  part 
is  one  thing;  to  study  a  part,  separated  and  apart,  is  quite 
another.  Thus  to  study  man  in  as  much  as  he  is  body  is  a 
good  and  profitable  study;  to  study  the  body  of  man  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  soul,  is  not  to  study  man  at  all.  Now  as  a 
matter  of  reality,  man  was  never  just  a  purely  natural  man 
and  the  order  of  reality  was  never  a  purely  natural  order. 
Philosophy,  though  distinct  not  only  specifically  but 
generically  from  sacred  theology,  must  nevertheless  be 
informed,  elevated,  and  permeated  by  the  latter.  Natural 
wisdom  must  be  completed  and  corrected  by  supernatural 
wisdom  or  it  will  be  necessarily  an  incomplete  wisdom,  and 
incompleteness  and  partiality  destroy  the  very  nature  of  a 
wisdom.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  need  but  recall  not  only 
the  incompleteness  but  the  positive  errors  of  the  very  best 
of  the  ancient  thinkers.  This  is  the  thesis  that  St.  Thomas 


has  established  in  his  work,  the  Contra  Gentiles.  Even  the 
work  of  the  great  Aristotle  only  became  a  living  wisdom 
by  the  breath  of  interpretation  of  the  theologian,  Thomas. 
A  pagan  philosophy  must  be  as  fatalistic  and  as  tragic  as 
a  pagan  art. 

Pursuit  of  Wisdom  in  the  University 

The  attainment  of  this  Catholic  wisdom  in  all  its  ultimate 
perfection  is  of  course  impossible  in  this  life;  we  shall  have 
it  only  in  the  Beatific  Vision.  And  therefore  the  philosopher 
is  not  called  the  wise  man  but  only  the  lover  or  the  seeker 
after  wisdom.  But  an  ever  growing,  constant  develop¬ 
ment,  evolution,  and  perfection  of  that  wisdom  is  the  end 
of  human  life  on  earth;  all  other  activities  are  subordinate 
to  and  are  ordered  to  the  fullness  of  that  life  or  they  are 
unworthy  of  the  man.  The  preparation  for  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  development  of  this  ordered  life  is  the  end  of 
Catholic  education. 

To  this  end  the  University  has  ordered  its  philosophy  and 
speculative  religion  courses.  The  first  course  is  Logic,  the 
object  of  which  is  intentional  being.  This  discipline  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  intellectual  activity  and  life.  This 
is  followed  by  the  course  on  metaphysics  or  the  philosophy 
of  being,  which,  together  with  its  natural  flower  and  com¬ 
pletion,  Natural  Theology,  has  to  do  with  reality  and  the 
act  of  existence  and  those  things  which  pertain  to  being 
in  as  much  as  they  are  related  to  the  act  of  being.  Herein 
reality,  intelligibility,  and  knowledge  find  their  common 
principles;  substance,  accident,  being,  becoming,  potency 
and  act  find  their  proper  relation  and  order;  the  multitude 
of  finite  creature  beings  is  ordered  and  subordinated  in 
principle,  in  exemplar,  in  end  to  the  one  pure  act  of  being, 
God.  This  study  of  being  in  its  various  passions  of  the 
true,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  becomes  the  measure  and 
principle  and  orderer  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  the  natural  sciences,  the  Liberal  and 
the  Fine  Arts.  From  the  philosophy  of  nature,  man  is 
singled  out  for  special  study  in  the  philosophy  of  man, 
because  of  his  importance  in  the  universe;  for  all  creatures 
of  the  material  world  are  ordered  ultimately  to  God 
through  him  and  he  participates  in  all  the  perfections  of 
the  visible  creation.  To  order  the  practical  and  varied 
human  activity  to  the  prosecution  of  the  intellectual  end  of 
man,  is  the  function  of  Ethics,  the  philosophy  of  human 
action.  To  complete  this  phase  of  the  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
two  other  courses  are  offered:  The  Survey  and  the  Text 
Course.  The  purpose  of  the  first  is  still  further  to  integrate 
philosophical  speculation;  the  purpose  of  the  second  is  to 
introduce  the  students  at  first  hand  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  in  the  hope  that  having  tasted  of  the 
sweetness  of  wisdom  at  its  fountainhead,  they  will  continue 
to  drink  deeper  and  deeper  throughout  life. 

Explicitly  to  raise  this  philosophy  to  a  Catholic  meta¬ 
physics  and  to  fuse  it  with  Catholic  dogma  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  life  of  grace  into  a  complete  and  perfect  Catholic  wis¬ 
dom,  the  department  of  religion  offers  two  courses  in 
speculative  religion:  The  Contra  Gentiles  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Christian  Asceticism  and  Mysticism,  the  latter  of 
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which  might  be  more  correctly  called  “The  Principles  of 
Living  the  Perfect  Supernatural  Life  of  Grace.” 

Nor  in  this  plan  is  the  intellect  stressed  too  much  and 
the  training  of  the  will  neglected.  The  best  training  of 
the  will  is  through  the  intellect,  since  the  will  can  choose 
only  that  which  is  presented  as  good.  Wisdom  is  the  best 
guide  to  proper  choice;  for  the  man  who  habitually  views 
reality  as  a  whole,  who  evaluates  things  not  in  themselves 
but  in  all  their  relationships,  who  sees  in  things  all  the 
goodness  that  they  possess,  not  more  nor  less,  and  precisely 
why  they  are  good,  will  love  these  things  in  so  far  as  they 
are  lovable;  such  a  man  will  not  so  likely  be  misled  by 
apparent  and  deceptive  good.  Of  course  free  will  can 
never  be  trained  away;  but  most  wrong  choice  is  influenced 
by  ignorance  and  by  the  limited  knowledge  of  separated 
and  individual  good.  Catholic  wisdom  has  the  highest 
function  in  the  development  of  Catholic  character,  a  char¬ 
acter  that  is  expected  to  grow  in  age  and  grace  and — 
wisdom. 


NOTE:  Obviously  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  set  forth 
in  this  philosophy  of  Catholic  education  would 
require  a  complete  and  integrated  elementary  course  in 
philosophy  and  in  speculative  religion  such  as  is  contained 
in  the  Summa  Theologica  of  St.  Thomas.  The  parts  and 
order  of  such  an  integrated  philosophical  course  would  be 
these:  logic,  both  formal  and  material,  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  the  philosophy  of  mathematics,  metaphysics  and  its 
natural  flowering,  natural  theology,  the  study  of  the  pure 


Act  of  Being,  and  ethics.  The  economy  of  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  curriculum,  however,  can  allot  but  a  limited  number 
of  hours  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  religion;  hence 
upon  these  departments  devolves  the  necessity  of  a  wise 
choice  and  ordering  of  courses.  An  attempt  to  meet  this 
requirement  has  been  made  by  the  department  of  philoso¬ 
phy  of  St.  Louis  University  in  the  following  plan  and 
order  of  its  philosophy  courses:  The  Logic  of  correct  and 
true  predication;  The  Philosophy  of  Being;  The  Philosophy 
of  Man;  General  and  Individual  Ethics;  a  Survey  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Philosophy;  Natural  Theology;  and  Philosophical 
Sources,  or  the  study  of  the  text  of  a  work  of  St.  Thomas. 
As  the  necessary  theological  completion  of  this  philosophy 
course,  the  department  of  religion  offers  two  courses  in 
speculative  religion:  first,  the  Contra  Gentiles,  in  which 
the  text  is  St.  Thomas’  work;  the  order  of  presentation, 
that  of  the  Summa  Theologica;  the  elements  stressed,  the 
summa  of  Catholic  dogma,  the  summa  of  Catholic  meta¬ 
physics,  Catholic  life,  and  the  summa  of  Catholic  wisdom; 
secondly,  The  Principles  of  Christian  Asceticism,  a  study 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  perfect  living  of  the  super¬ 
natural  life.  This  course  treats  of  God’s  part  and  our  part 
in  this  supernatural  life.  In  outline  this  course  follows  the 
plan  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  into 
which  has  been  fitted  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
on  the  spiritual  life,  which  doctrine  is  taken  principally 
from  the  Summa  Theologica  and  from  the  opusculum,  De 
Perfectione  Vitae  Spiritualis.  These  are  the  courses  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  last  part  of  this  paper. 


The  Internal  Senses  in  the  Process  of  Cognition 

George  P.  Klubertanz 
St.  Louis  University 


^[TTHAT  takes  place  when  we  learn?  This  is  a  very 
interesting  question  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men;  it  is  a  question  of  special  importance  for  philosophers, 
psychologists,  and  educators.  It  can  be  answered  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  from  several  points  of  view:  there  is  the 
metaphysics  of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  philosophical  study 
of  the  object  as  known;  there  is  the  psychology  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  philosophical  study  of  the  subject  as  knowing; 
there  is  the  technique  of  knowledge,  the  practical  study  of 
the  methods  of  learning.  Each  of  these  three  answers  has 
its  own  importance;  the  first  two  are  mutually  comple¬ 
mentary  requisites  for  the  understanding  of  cognition.  For, 
knowledge  of  the  human  order  is  a  relation  between  two 
terms:  the  subject  and  the  object;  a  relation  of  a  very 
special  kind,  it  is  true;  yet,  like  any  other  relation,  it 
demands,  for  its  full  understanding,  a  knowledge  of  its 
terms. 

The  metaphysics  of  the  verum,  of  the  object  as  such,  has 
received  much  attention,  even  though  at  times  it  has  been 
studied  only  by  the  way  and  in  a  desultory  fashion.  But 


knowledge,  as  a  psychological  reality,  has  never  been 
adequately  treated  as  a  whole.  In  recent  years  the  study 
of  external  sensation  has  gone  on  apace,  while  the  study 
of  knowledge  in  its  full  flowering  has  always  been  culti¬ 
vated^ —  we  owe  some  of  our  finest  analyses  of  the  nature 
of  intellection  to  St.  Thomas.1  The  intervening  process, 
however,  has  been  more  scantily  treated.  Aristotle2 3  makes 
but  two  short  references  to  the  psychological  genesis  of 
knowledge;  St.  Thomas,  in  his  commentaries  on  these  pas¬ 
sages,1  expands  the  discussion  somewhat,  building,  we 
may  be  sure,  on  the  work  of  the  Arabs.4  St.  Augustine’s 
beautiful  pages  on  knowledge  and  memoria  are  concerned 


1  It  is  for  this  reason  that  St.  Thomas  can  be  called  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  psychologists:  C.  Spearman,  Psychology  down  the  ages  (Lon¬ 
don:  Macmillan,  1937:  2  volumes),  I,  300-316,  183. 

2  Posterior  Analytics  B  19,  100a;  Metaphysics  A  1,  980. 

3  In  II.  Anal.  Post.,  lect.  20  a  medio,  and  in  I.  Meta.,  lect.  1. 

4  Harry  Austryn  Wolfson,  "The  Internal  Senses  in  Latin,  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  Philosophic  Texts,”  Harvard  Theological  Review 
XXVIII  (1935),  115,  121-122. 
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almost  completely  with  the  object  of  these  powers.  Later 
philosophers  tend  to  neglect  the  psychological  angle  alto¬ 
gether,  until  post-Cartesian  times.  Suddenly  then  we  find 
dozen  of  works  on  the  human  intellect  and  the  origins  of 
knowledge.  But  here  in  many  cases  the  psychological 
description  is  twisted  into  a  critique  of  knowledge,  as  in 
Hume  and  the  Kantians.  Wundt,  Titchener,  and  their 
followers— even,  at  times  the  Gestalt  psychologists — slip 
into  this  error.  Because  of  this  tendency  we  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  insist  that  the  psychological  genetic  account  of 
knowledge  is  not  a  metaphysics  of  knowledge,  much  less 
a  critique  in  the  post-Kantian  sense. 

The  question  we  have  asked  ourselves  really  involves 
four  separate  questions:  two  dealing  with  concepts,  two 
with  judgments.  For,  we  can  ask  about  the  origin  of  primi¬ 
tive  or  first  concepts  and  judgments,  and  about  the  origin 
of  derived  or  secondary  concepts  and  judgments.  The 
latter  set  of  questions  is  not  covered  in  the  scope  of  this 
article.  One  further  qualification  is  in  order:  the  birth  of 
knowledge  in  the  baby  is  conditioned  temporally  by  the 
maturation  of  his  physical  structure,  particularly  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Since  we  know  nothing  about  this 
maturation  except  that  apparently  it  goes  on  for  some  time 
after  the  beginning  of  sense  experience,  we  might  as  well 
not  talk  about  it,  beyond  remarking  that  progress  from  one 
step  to  another  cannot  be  made  until  the  appropriate  organ 
is  in  full  working  order. 

Sensation  and  its  First  Synthesis 

The  first  act  of  cognition  is  sensation.5  The  sensory 
activity,  as  it  is  found  in  sight  or  hearing  or  touch,6  is  a 
kind  of  incomplete  knowledge:  naturally  and  normally  this 
activity  terminates  in  the  first  synthetic  sense.7 8  This  sense 
power  is  called  “common  sense”  ( sensus  communis) . 8  Its 
object  comprehends  the  objects  of  all  the  exterior  senses 
and  of  the  imagination,9  for  it  is  the  power  by  which  we 
know  sensitively  that  we  sense  or  imagine,  and  tell  the 
difference  between  the  acts  of  the  various  senses,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  images  born  of  the  imagination.10  In 
the  unification  brought  about  by  the  termination  of  all  the 
senses  in  the  common  sense  we  find  the  primary  synthesis. 
It  is  this  synthesis  which  the  Gestalt  psychologists  have 
chosen  for  their  own  field  of  work.11 

5  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  delay  on  this  statement,  nor  to  insist 
that  sensation  is  the  act  of  a  living  bodily  organ,  merely  on  account  of 
certain  a  priori  notions  to  the  contrary.  That  it  is  necessary  for  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  to  begin  in  this  way,  in  view  of  man's  nature,  has  been 
beautifully  shown  by  St.  Thomas.  S.  T.  1.89.1c;  Sum.  c.  Gent.  11.68-70, 
90. 

6  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  knowing  subject  is  man;  that  the 
faculties  are  only  instruments,  powers,  of  the  subject.  So,  when  we 
say,  for  example,  “the  imagination  forms”  this  is  by  way  of  a  kind  of 
"mental  shorthand"  and  not  because  we  hypostatize  the  imagination  or 
any  other  faculty. 

7  In  III.  de  An.,  lect.  12  (in  the  edition  of  Fr.  Pirotta  no.  773).  This 
edition  of  the  Commentary  on  the  De  Anima  will  be  used. 

8  S.T.  1.1.3  ad  2;  1.78.4  ad  1,  2;  in  III.  de  An.,  lect.  12  (774);  De 
Ver.  18.8  ad  5. 

9  Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym,  “The  Common  Sense,  Perfection  of  the 
Order  of  Pure  Sensibility,”  The  Thomist  II  (1940),  340-341. 

19S.7\,  1.78.4  ad  2;  1.84.8  ad  2. 

11  It  is  indeed  commonly  said  that  Gestalt  psychology  is  the  psychol¬ 

ogy  of  perception.  But,  as  we  hope  to  show,  perception  is  a  more 


We  find  illustrations  of  these  conclusions  in  certain 
pathological  disturbances.  At  times  a  patient  can  see,  for 
example,  colors,  lines,  and  the  like,  but  cannot  put  together 
these  sensory  qualities  into  a  unit.12  Again,  the  phenomena 
of  sleep  and  hypnotism,  in  both  of  which  sensation  occurs 
without  perception  and  even  without  any  sensory  dis¬ 
crimination  between  sensation  and  image,13  point  to  a 
primary  synthesis  in  normal  perception  that  is  a  unitary 
(because  unifying)  function. 

The  Imagination 

The  primary  synthesis  is  definitely  a  unification  of  sensa¬ 
tions,  among  themselves  and  later  on  with  images,  which 
lasts  only  as  long  as  actual  sensation  is  taking  place.  There 
is  another  power  in  man,  which  we  call  the  imagination, 
by  which  he  preserves  within  himself  the  images  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  synthesized  sensations.  We  know  that 
sensations  are  preserved  as  images,  because  there  are  times 
and  occasions  when  these  images  come  back  to  full  con¬ 
sciousness:  when  we  imagine  something.  Imagining  can 
take  place  in  three  general  fashions:  (  1  )  according  to  the 
proper  laws  of  the  imagination,  ( 2 )  in  harmony  with  the 
function  of  memory  in  the  strict  sense,  and  (3)  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  direction  of  reason.  The  first  function  is  likely 
to  take  place  when  the  imagination  is  otherwise  unoc¬ 
cupied,  as  we  experience  when  we  day  dream:  it  can  be 
initiated  by  obscure  sensations  or  by  the  physiological 
mechanism.  This  is  the  function  which  Shakespeare  refers 
to:  “The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,  are  of  imagina¬ 
tion  all  compact.”  Likewise,  it  is  the  function  of  which 
Moore  says  that  it  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  error.14 
The  activity  mentioned  in  the  third  place,  as  occurring  in 
obedience  to  the  direction  of  reason  for  the  sake  of  under¬ 
standing  something,15  is  a  function  that  can  take  place  only 
after  the  acquirement  of  intellectual  knowledge,  and  so  is 
beyond  our  present  interest. 

The  second  function,  however,  is  the  important  one  as 
far  as  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  concerned.  For,  under 
the  direction  of  memory,  the  fleeting  and  kaleidoscopic 
sensory  impressions  can  be  built  up  into  stable  representa¬ 
tions  at  long  last  susceptible  to  intellectual  interpretation 
and  thus  capable  of  being  in  their  own  way  (in  dependence 
upon  the  agent  intellect,  of  course,  but  this  latter  is  in  no 
way  an  experiential  datum,  though  it  is  a  most  important 
psychological  factor),  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the 
first  concepts  and  judgments. 

The  Growth  of  Secondary  Stable  Units 

But  when  we  analyze  this  evolution  of  sensory  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  discover  a  new  factor,  a  function  that  seems  to 

complicated  process  than  the  apprehensions  of  figure  and  ground,  or 
of  movement,  and  the  like.  Gestalt  deals  with  a  stage  or  moment  in 
perception;  it  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  abstraction;  it  focuses  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  thereby  limits  its  scope. 

12  See  the  summary  of  the  case  as  given  in  Dom  Thomas  Verner 
Moore,  "Gestalt  Psychology  and  Scholastic  Philosophy,"  The  New 
Scholasticism  VII  (1933)  298-325,  VIII  (1934)  46-80.  Pp.  59-64. 

13  S.T.  1.84.8c. 

Thomas  Verner  Moore,  "The  Scholastic  Theory  of  Perception," 
The  Ncu>  Scholasticism  VII  (1933),  238. 

15  In  ordine  ad  id  quod  est  intelligendum,  S.T.  II-II.l 73.2c. 
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be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  process  we  are  study¬ 
ing.  It  crowns  the  sensory  level,  and  mediates  between 
sensation  and  sensory  impulses.  For,  we  find  in  ourselves 
a  spontaneous  awareness  of  certain  sensible  objects  as 
suited  to  our  sensory  nature,  of  others  as  unsuited.  (This 
is  not  an  intellectual  apprehension  of  good,  or  useful,  or 
evil,  as  such. )  This  sensory  cognition  is  not  of  the  order 
of  judgment;  it  is  merely  a  conscious  reaction  conditioned 
by  the  very  structure  of  our  nervous  system.  Consequent 
upon  this  estimation  of  suitability  or  unsuitability  are  the 
feelings  of  desire,  fear,  satisfaction,  which  in  their  turn 
lead  to  action  (though  in  man,  after  the  awakening  of 
reason,  there  is  a  higher  order  of  powers  controlling  these 
sensory  impulses).  The  final  synthesis,  or  unification, 
then,  is  a  function  of  the  “cognizant”  power16  (the  vis 
cogitative)  which  discriminates  objects  only  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  us.17 

In  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  there  is  no  imagination 
(as  a  distinct  power)  and  practically  no  variation  in  activ¬ 
ity.  As  we  ascend  the  scale  of  complexity,  we  find  instinc¬ 
tive  activity  less  determined  by  structure  and  more  deter¬ 
mined  by  cognition.18  But  even  in  the  highest  animals, 
the  perception  of  value,  of  the  conveniens  and  nocivum ,10 
is  spontaneous  and  immediate,  even  when  the  activities  to 
carry  this  out  are  cognitively  determined.  In  man,  how¬ 
ever,  the  power  corresponding  to  the  animal’s  perception 
of  value  is  itself  partly  indeterminate,  and  arrives  at  its 
proper  perception  only  by  a  sort  of  comparing  of  individual 
instances.20  Thus,  the  cognizant  sense  in  man  is  directed 
toward  the  sensory  apprehension  of  value  on  the  sense 
level,  but  it  does  this  in  a  discursive  fashion,21  moving  from 
one  singular  instance  to  another,  and  only  gradually  com¬ 
ing  to  that  which  the  animal  would  grasp  spontaneously, 
but  in  a  more  limited  manner.  The  cognizant  sense  initiates 
the  secondary  sythesis  by  its  perception  of  the  advan¬ 
tageous  and  the  harmful;22  this  perception  brings  the  whole 
experience  into  close  union  with  the  person. 

16  I  so  designate  the  vis  cogitativa  or  ratio  particularis,  because 
literal  translations  of  these  Latin  terms  convey  either  no  meaning  at 
all  or  a  wrong  one  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  Latin.  "Aestimative 
sense”  might  describe  the  functions  of  this  power  quite  well,  except 
that  its  historical  associations  restrict  it  to  animals. 

17  In  ordine  ad  nos,  which  is  the  limit  of  discrimination  of  the  sense 
powers;  only  the  intellect  can  grasp  the  object  in  its  ontological  con¬ 
stituents  and  relationships. 

18  William  McDougall,  An  Outline  of  Psychology 3  (London: 
Methuen,  1926),  pp.  98-99. 

19  F.  Buitendijk,  Psychologie  des  animaux  (Paris:  Payot,  1928), 
p.  75. 

2"  Quod  enim  animal  imaginatur  formas  apprehensas  per  sensum, 
hoc  est  de  natura  sensitivae  apprehensionis  secundum  se;  sed  quod 
apprehendat  illas  intentiones  quae  non  cadunt  sub  sensu,  sicut  amici- 
tiam,  odium,  et  huiusmodi,  hoc  est  sensitivae  partis  secundum  quod 
attingit  rationem.  Unde  pars  ilia  in  hominibus  in  quibus  est  perfectior 
propter  coniunctionem  ad  animam  rationalem,  dicitur  ratio  particularis, 
quia  confert  de  intentionibus  particularibus.  3  Sent.,  d.26,  1.  2c. 

21  Discursive  which  usually  refers  to  reason,  denotes,  not  a  power, 
but  a  mode  of  activity,  and  so  can  apply  to  this  sense  power.  Com¬ 
pare:  'Nam  alia  animalia  percipiunt  huiusmodi  intentiones  solum 
naturali  quodam  instinctu,  homo  autem  per  quandam  collationem” 
1.78.4;  cf.  also  I-II.  74.3  ad  1,  30.3  ad  3;  4  Sent,  d.23,  2.  2.  1  ad  3. 

2-  Some  Thomists  seem  to  say  that  the  vis  cogitativa  apprehends 
the  singular  nature  as  such.  This  doctrine  is  apparently  based  on 


Once  personalized,  the  sense  experience  becomes  the 
proper  object  of  memory,  for  “memory  is  the  storehouse 
of  cognitions  received  with  sensation,  but  not  cognized  by 
the  sense.  23  We  can  see  the  truth  of  this  statement  in 
animals,  says  St.  Thomas,  because  “the  point  from  which 
the  animal  begins  to  remember  is  one  of  these  cognitions, 

statements  of  St.  Thomas  like:  "For  the  cogitativa  apprehends  the 
individual,  as  existing  under  a  common  nature  ( ut  existens  sub  natura 
communi)  ....  whence  it  knows  this  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  this 
man  (In  II.  de  An.,  lect.  13,  no.  398)  and  "(It  is  a  function)  of  the 
universal  reason,  which  says  that  such  an  one  ought  to  do  such,  as,  a 
son  ought  to  honor  his  parents.  But  the  ratio  particularis  says  that 
this  is  such,  and  I  am  such,  for  example,  that  I  am  a  son,  and  I  ought 
now  to  give  this  honor  to  this  parent"  (In  III.  de  An.,  lect.  16, 
no.845.) . 

But  the  latter  statement  can  be  countered  with  this:  "And  so  the 
intellect  through  the  intelligible  species  directly  understands  the  uni¬ 
versal;  but  indirectly  the  singulars,  of  which  there  are  phantasms. 
And  in  this  way  it  forms  the  proposition:  ‘Socrates  is  a  man.'  ”  (S.T. 
1.86.1). 

In  view  of  this  apparent  divergence  of  opinion,  and  to  substantiate 
beyond  cavil  the  position  of  this  article,  St.  Thomas  is  called  on  for  a 
definitive  statement:  "For  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sensory  order 
.  .  .  .  there  is  necessary,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  there  be  certain 
cognitions,  which  the  external  senses  do  not  grasp,  such  as  the  harmful, 
the  useful,  and  the  like.  And  to  the  knowledge  of  these  men  comes  by 
seeking  and  comparing;  but  other  animals  by  a  certain  natural  instinct 
....  For  this  end,  other  animals  have  a  natural  estimation,  but  man 
the  vis  cogitativa,  which  compares  particular  cognitions,  and  so  it  is 
called  also  ratio  particularis  and  intellectus  passivus.  .  .  .  but  the 
movement  of  memory  is  according  to  the  movement  of  the  soul  toward 
things  (i.e.,  bound  up  with  sense  appetite)"  (Ad  perfectam  autem 
sensus  cognitionem  ....  quarto  autem  requiruntur  intentiones  aliquae 
quas  sensus  non  apprehendit,  sicut  nocivum  et  utile  et  alia  huiusmodi. 
Et  ad  haec  quidem  cognoscenda  pervenit  homo  inquirendo  et  con- 
ferendo;  alia  vero  animalia  quodam  naturali  instinctu  ....  unde  ad 
hoc  in  aliis  animalibus  ordinatur  aestimativa  naturalis,  in  homine  autem 
vis  cogitativa,  quae  est  collativa  intentionum  particularium:  unde  et 
ratio  particularis  dicitur,  et  intellectus  passivus  ....  actus  autem 
memorativae  potentiae  est  e  contrario  secundum  motum  ab  anima  ad 
res.)  (Quaest.  de  An.,  art.  13c).  Other  remarks  which  suppose  this 
latter  interpretation  can  be  found  in  S.T.  1.82.3,  1.78.4,  and  ad  5; 
II-II.47.3  ad  3. 

To  settle  this  question,  we  must  distinguish.  Just  as  there  are  three 
functions  of  the  imagination  (see  above),  and  three  ways  of  remem¬ 
bering  :  by  intellectual  memory,  by  sense  memory,  and  by  reminiscentia, 
which  is  a  complex  act  in  which  both  intellect  and  sense  power  are 
active,  so  there  are  three  ways  of  knowing  the  singular:  (1)  intel¬ 
lectually,  but  indirectly,  as  explained  by  St.  Thomas;  (2)  sensitively, 
according  to  the  convenient  and  the  harmful;  (3)  by  a  complex  act  of 
the  intellect  and  the  cognizant  sense,  as  is  to  be  understood  in  the  first 
two  quotations  of  this  note.  Cornelio  Fabro,  "Knowledge  and  Per¬ 
ception”  The  New  Scholasticism  XII  (1938),  337-365,  in  the  midst  of 
an  otherwise  excellent  discussion  of  the  cognizant  sense,  fails  (pp. 
351-352)  to  make  these  distinctions. 

There  are  then  two  distinguishable  kinds  of  activity  of  the  cognizant 
sense:  after  the  intellect  has  been  actuated,  and  before.  After  the 
intellect  has  once  been  put  into  act,  it  can  direct,  modify,  and  extend 
the  activity  of  this  sense— this  is  the  refluentia  spoken  of  by  St. 
Thomas,  the  reaction  of  the  intellect  upon  and  with  the  sense  gives 
quite  a  reasonable  meaning  of  the  elevation  of  the  latter  power. 

But  in  the  first  acquiring  of  knowledge,  this  reaction  is  as  yet 
impossible.  Hence,  at  this  stage,  the  cognizant  sense  acts  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  proper  functions:  in  virtue  of  its  structure  as  an  organic 
sense  power,  it  apprehends  the  individual  as  individual,  not  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  by  a  discursive  movement  in  which  the  important  moments 
are  the  experimental  perceptions  of  value  (conveniens  and  nocivum ). 
In  virtue  of  its  proximity  to  the  intellect,  this  apprehension  contains 
the  natura  communis  actually  but  not  cognitively.  The  common  nature, 
though  actually  present,  is  only  potentially  intelligible;  it  is  rendered 
actually  intelligible  by  the  agent  intellect  whose  function  it  is  to 
"abstract".  (For  the  best  notion  of  this  abstraction,  see  S.T.  1.85. 
1  ad  3.) 

28  1  Sent,  d.3,4.  1  ad  2;  also  S.T.  1,78.4. 
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for  example,  that  something  is  harmful  or  suitable.”  And 
in  men  we  can  find  other  indications  that  memory  is  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  cognizance  of  value.  Thus,  amnesia  can 
be  the  direct  result  of  an  emotional  disturbance — a  fact 
which  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  psychopathology. 
Now,  an  emotional  disorientation  could  not  block  out 
whole  fields  from  effective  recall,  unless  memory  had  some 
connection  with  the  emotions.  We  can  find  another  sign 
of  this  relation  in  the  fact  that  interest  is  a  condition  of 
successful  learning.  Men  ‘‘must  become  interested  and 
emotionally  affected  toward  the  things  they  wish  to  learn, 
because  the  more  something  is  impressed  in  the  soul,  the 
less  easily  will  it  slip  away.”24  It  makes  no  difference  for 
our  point,  whether  this  interest  arise  from  the  subject  itself 
(the  meaning  to  which  the  name  is  usually  restricted  in  the 
Education  books),  or  from  the  teacher  or  associates,  or 
from  the  consideration  of  duty,  utility,  and  the  like.  In 
all  these  cases  there  is  a  personalization  of  the  experience 
by  means  of  cognizance  of  suitability  which  bears  an  im¬ 
mediate  relation  to  emotion. 

One  experience,  impressed  into  the  memory  by  the 
cognizant  sense,  serves  as  a  focal  point  around  which 
other  similar  experiences  can  gather.  The  analogy  drawn 
by  Aristotle25  is  still  of  value.  Let  us  suppose  an  army  in 
full  rout.  Suddenly  one  of  the  fleeing  soldiers  turns  to  do 
battle  again.  Then  another,  seeing  him,  draws  up  to  his 
side.  Soon  there  is  a  new  formation  of  the  army  about  this 
one  steadfast  soldier.  So,  too,  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowldege.  Sensory  impressions,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  unity  it  is  true,  pass  through  sense  awareness  with  a 
bewildering  rapidity.  There  is  a  constant  shifting  about; 
in  this  stage  sense  awareness  has  been  well  compared  to 
a  flooded  river.  But  in  the  course  of  all  this  confusion, 
there  comes  an  experience  which  is  recognized  as  having 
a  suitability  for  the  person.  At  once  the  organism  reacts 
to  it  as  a  whole,  and  that  experience  is  impressed  conse¬ 
quently  upon  the  memory.  Later  that  experience  is  re¬ 
peated  again,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  but  with  enough 
likeness  to  meet  with  a  similar  reaction  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  When  this  happens,  the  memory  comes  into 
play,  modifying,  completing,  and  making  firm  the  image 
received  into  the  imagination. 

Sensory  cognition:  Perception 

Once  the  three  powers  of  imagination,  memory,  and  the 
cognizant  sense  supervene  upon  the  primary  synthesis  of 
the  common  sense,  we  can  have  the  secondary,  complete 
synthesis  known  as  perception.  For  the  cognizant  sense 
unifies  the  combined  data  of  the  common  sense,  the  im¬ 
agination,  and  the  memory,  relating  the  object  of  sensation 
to  its  situation  as  a  whole,  as  in  the  first  instance,  and  to 
other  experiences.26  Pathology  again  throws  light  upon 
the  correctness  of  this  interpretation.  For  we  find  patients 
who  experience  the  primary  sensory  synthesis,  but  cannot 

2 *S.T.  II-II.49.1  ad  2. 

2»  Posterior  Analytics  B  19,  100. 

26  Moore,  "Gestalt  Psychology  and  Scholastic  Philosophy,"  loc.  cit. 
vol.  8,  pp.  64-65. 
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make  the  secondary  integration  which  is  a  condition  of 
intellectual  understanding.  Again,  in  patients  born  blind 
because  of  a  cataract  and  restored  to  full  vision  after  they 
have  acquired  the  use  of  reason,  we  find  the  primary 
synthesis  present,  for  the  things  they  see  are  clearly  con¬ 
figured;  yet,  the  configurations  are  “meaningless”— they 
cannot  even  be  related  to  the  intellectual  understanding 
already  present,  until  they  are  integrated  with  the  rest  of 
the  patient’s  sensory  experience.27 

Thus,  from  sense  through  memory  (and  so  by  repeti¬ 
tion)  there  arises  perception,  the  experimentum  of  St. 
Thomas.28  Does  each  separately  experienced  event  have 
to  come  to  separate  consciousness  in  each  repetition?  We 
see  no  reason  for  this,  nor  any  evidence;  rather,  both 
reason  and  evidence  point  the  other  way.  In  every  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  experience,  the  sum  of  the  previous  modifies 
the  present  image  and  so  enters  into  a  unit.  Consequently, 
the  former  experiences  are  present  effectively  (effective, 
non  formaliter ) ;  were  they  present  only  individually,  there 
would  be  no  unit  of  stability  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  intel¬ 
lectual  interpretation,  and  we  would  be  forced,  as  Moore 
says,29  to  conjure  up  all  sorts  of  past  images.  Of  course, 
images  of  past  experiences  as  such  may  arise  as  separate 
and  distinct,  and  there  are  times  when  they  do  in  every¬ 
one’s  case.  But  perception  can  take  place  without  such 
distinct  images,  provided  that  some  images  are  present 
effectively. 

From  the  fully  accomplished  perception,  which  can  even 
be  called  a  “quasi-universal”  or  “implicitly  universal" 
knowledge,  because  in  a  way  it  includes  a  number  of 
singular  experiences,  there  arises  the  strictly  universal  and 
abstract  knowledge  which  is  the  act  of  the  intellect.30  The 
first  concepts  will  naturally  be  quite  general;  later  concepts 
will  become  more  determinate,  more  specialized,  in  line  with 
the  law  that  intellectual  knowledge  proceeds  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  particular  by  intrinsic  differentiation.31 

In  connection  with  the  explanation  of  perception  as  a 
personalized  integration  of  past  and  present,  the  practice 
of  teachers  will  both  illuminate  and  be  illumined.  For,  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers  have  a  way  of  presenting  new  points  to 
their  pupils  in  such  a  way  that  they  bring  out  and  even 
stress  connections  and  similarities  to  matter  already  known 
— they  help  the  child  to  have  not  just  a  perception  of 
words,  but  a  perception  of  what  is  shown  him;  they  aid  the 
child  in  producing  in  a  short  time  the  equivalent  of  an 
experimentum  which  it  would  take  the  child  many  experi¬ 
ences  to  attain. 

It  may  happen  that  the  full  elaboration  of  the  image 
takes  place  only  after  the  object  has  gone  from  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  sense.  In  this  case  the  concept  could  be  formed 

27  Ibid.,  55-64. 

28  See  note  3,  and  also  In  IV  Meta.,  lect.  6. 

29  Moore,  “The  Scholastic  Theory  of  Perception,”  loc.  cit.  p.  237. 

30  Fabro,  op.  cit.,  p.  345. 

31S.T.,  1.85.3;  see  also  Jean  Piaget,  The  Language  and  Thought  of 
the  Child  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace,  1926),  pp.  131,  150. 

32  P.  Hoenen,  S.J.,  "Die  oordeelstheorie  van  Thomas  van  Aquino, 
II  Oordecl  en  existentie,”  Bijdragcn  dcr  Nederlandsche  ]ezuicten  III 
(1940),  73-110. 
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from  the  elaborated  image  alone,  since  the  concept  touches 
only  the  “whatness”  of  things.  The  judgment,  however, 
touches  in  some  way  or  other  existence.32  Hence,  it  seems 
that  the  first  judgments  do  not  arise  from  the  elaborated 
phantasm  in  the  absence  of  the  object,  but  only  from  the 
perception  taken  to  include  in  its  integration  some  actual 
sensation.  The  senses  are  not  the  means  by  which  we 
know  actually  existing  things,  but  they  are  the  only  facul¬ 
ties  by  which  we  come  into  contact  with  the  things  which 
we  grasp  by  the  intellect  in  judging. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement  from  sense  to 


understanding,  there  is  an  immanent  tendency  toward  intel¬ 
ligibility.  In  the  sense  already  there  is  a  kind  of  “abstrac¬ 
tion,”  for  the  form  of  the  object  is  received  without  its 
matter.  In  the  internal  senses,  there  is  a  double  simul¬ 
taneous  movement  towards  unity  and  abstraction.  The 
important  moments  of  this  process  are  centered  around  the 
perceptions  of  value.  At  the  culmination  of  this  process 
stands  sense-perception  (sometimes  merely  the  elaborated 
phantasm),  which,  in  subordination  to  the  agent  intellect 
(after  the  manner  of  an  instrumental  cause),  produces  the 
actual  intelligible. 


The  Determination  of  Substance  by  Accidents 
in  the  Philosophy  of  St,  Thomas 

J.  Quentin  Lauer 
St.  Louis  University 


HDO  DENY  one  of  the  major  principles  in  the  philosophy 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  tantamount  to  denying  the 
whole  organic  unity.  So  closely  interwoven  are  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  one  argument  with  the  conclusion  of  another,  so 
constant  is  he  in  his  appeal  to  first  principles,  so  closely  is 
the  whole  philosophy  bound  up  with  the  co-principles  of 
potency  and  act  that  the  acceptance  of  one  conclusion 
demands  the  acceptance  of  a  host  of  others,  while  a  denial 
of  one  vitiates  the  power  of  numberless  other  arguments. 
Potency  and  act,  matter  and  form,  essence  and  existence — 
they  are  not  merely  so  many  theses  to  be  conveniently 
pigeonholed  and  taken  out  for  inspection  when  needed. 
Rather  they  are  the  enunciation  of  principles  upon  which 
is  based  an  entire  metaphysics,  and  without  which  we  can 
find  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  a  body  of  conclusions 
which  are  the  property  of  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

There  is  no  eclecticism  here.  It  is  the  all  or  none  law. 
Either  we  accept  Thomism  as  a  whole  or  we  do  not  accept 
any  part  of  it.  If,  for  example,  we  choose  to  reject  the 
necessary  distinction  of  the  principles  of  potency  and  act 
we  are  forced  to  deny  St.  Thomas’  solution  for  the  problem 
of  matter  and  form,  the  analogy  of  being,  the  principle  of 
individuation,  the  theory  of  intellection,  and  any  number  of 
others.  If  we  reject  this  point  of  paramount  importance, 
most  certainly  we  cannot  follow  St.  Thomas  in  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  union  of  substance  and  accident.  It  is  to  show 
the  application  of  the  potency  and  act  theory  to  the  union 
of  substance  with  its  accidents  that  this  article  is  written. 

If  we  are  going  to  follow  St.  Thomas  in  our  theory  of 
substance  and  accident's,  we  are  forced  with  him  to  explain 
it  by  means  of  the  principles  of  potency  and  act.  But  it  is 
important  to  note  from  the  outset  that  when  potency  and 
act  are  invoked  to  explain  the  composition  of  different 
grades  of  being,  such  as  the  existential  or  the  operative, 


they  are  taken  in  an  analogous  sense.  They  apply  to  the 
two  cases  in  a  sense  which  is  partly  the  same  and  partly 
different.1 

With  regard  to  substantial  form  which  is  act,  prime 
matter  is  potency  (it  is  pure  potency  in  every  order).  The 
matter  and  form  which  combine  to  constitute  an  essence 
together  form  the  potency  for  the  act  of  esse  by  which  an 
essence  exists.  Once  a  substance  exists  it  is  in  further 
potency  to  operation.  Herein  we  have  a  further  applica¬ 
tion  of  potency  and  act  in  the  substance  which  is  in  potency 
to  its  accidental  perfections  or  acts.  But  here  we  run  into 
difficulties  which  did  not  meet  us  before.2  Prime  matter 
is  a  real  principle  but  apart  from  its  form  it  is  nothing; 
the  act  is  received  by  a  potency  which  has  no  independent 
reality.  An  essence  is  a  real,  subjective  potency  but  has 
no  actuality  apart  from  its  act  which  is  esse.  But,  although 
substance  is  really  in  potency  to  accidental  forms  which 
are  its  acts,  although  it  is  the  subject  which  receives  them 
and  without  which  they  cannot  naturally  exist,  yet,  unlike 
the  other  instances  of  potency  and  act,  the  potency  can 
exist  prior  to  any  particular  act.  While  in  the  others  act 
is  that  which  makes  the  potency  exist,  in  this  case  the 
potency  can  exist  before  the  act  comes  to  it. 

Notion  of  Substance  and  Accident 

Although  there  are  those  who  deny  the  reality  or  know- 
ability  of  substance,  unless  one  is  an  idealist  or  an  out  and 
out  sceptic  (logically  pursued  idealism  and  scepticism 
amount  to  the  same  thing),  one  must  recognize  substance. 

1  This  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  an  extension  of  the  analogy  of 
proportionality  which  we  understand  in  all  being.  The  similarity  comes 
from  the  like  proportions  of  potency  and  act.  The  difference  is  in  the 
way  the  various  potencies  are  related  to  their  acts. 

2  S.T.  I,  77,  6c.  St.  Thomas  here  explains  the  difference  between  a 
substantial  and  an  accidental  form.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  dis¬ 
tinction  in  mind  throughout  the  discussion. 
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You  cannot  enunciate  a  proposition  without  admitting  sub¬ 
stance,  just  as  you  cannot  believe  that  anything  exists  with¬ 
out  forcing  yourself  to  concede  that  substance  exists.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  a  denial  of  substance  in  most  cases 
arises  from  a  misconception. 

Substance  is  not  susceptible  of  strict  definition — only  a 
species  can  be  strictly  defined,  and  in  no  sense  is  substance 
a  species;  it  is  a  supreme  genus.3  The  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  strictly  defined  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  many  false 
definitions  which  have  been  given  for  it.  We  must  always 
bear  this  in  mind  when  we  read  modern  philosophers  who 
speak  of  substance.  We  see  them  calmly  reject  it  as  an 
absurdity  only  to  find  that  they  are  talking  of  the  substance 
of  Spinoza  or  Leibniz  or  Kant,  rather  than  the  Thomistic 
concept  of  substance.  According  to  St.  Thomas  substance 
is  "an  essence  or  thing  to  whose  nature  it  belongs  not  to 
exist  in  a  subject.”4  To  define  it  this  way  does  not  remove 
all  difficulties  at  one  blow,  but  it  does  remove  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  false  definitions  and  give  us  ground  for  saying 
that  all  must  admit  it  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  If  things 
really  exist  (that  much  we  can  legitimately  assume),  they 
exist  either  with  or  without  a  subject — but  even  if  they 
exist  with  a  subject,  ultimately  this  subject  must  be  with¬ 
out  a  subject.  This  is  familiar  ground. 

But  just  as  it  is  obvious  that  substance  exists,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  no  substance  exists  merely  as  such;  it  exists  as 
we  know  it  must,  with  its  accidents.  Now  we  have  some¬ 
thing  else  to  cope  with— accidents.  These  exist  in  the 
substance — inhere  is  the  word;  as  St.  Thomas  says,  "acci- 
dentis  esse  est  inesse.”  As  regards  definition  they  are 
worse  off  than  substance.  Not  only  can  accident  not  be 
defined  strictly,  but  any  particular  species  of  accident  can¬ 
not  be  defined  without  reference  to  its  subject.5  The  sub¬ 
ject  does  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  accident  but  it 
does  enter  into  the  definition.  This  is  obvious  in  the  case 
of  some  accidents  such  as  "snub”  (an  example  beloved  of 
Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas).  You  can’t  define  this  without 
bringing  in  "nose”.  But  all  other  accidents  too  demand 
the  subject  as  part  of  their  definition — mot  any  particular 
subject  but  at  least  a  subject.  I  can’t  define  "white"  merely 
as  white,  it  must  be  a  white  this  or  that. 

We  know  that  being  is  predicated  of  accident  and  sub¬ 
stance  analogously,  but  with  St.  Thomas  we  must  go  fur¬ 
ther  and  say  that  even  quiddity  and  definition  when  they 
are  predicated  of  the  two  are  predicated  analogously — 
accident  has  a  quiddity  and  definition  only  with  respect  to 
substance.  Because  it  has  only  an  incomplete  essence,  its 
definition  too  is  incomplete/’  All  this  would  seem  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  accident  is  nothing  at  all.  If  the 

3  In  V  Meta.,  lect.  8  (Cathala  877);  VII,  lect.  3  (1327).  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  any  species  of  substance  we  may  take  can  be 
defined.  It  is  only  the  notion  of  substance  as  substance  which  defies 
strict  definition. 

4  Quodlibet.  IX,  a.  5;  Sum.  c.  Gent.  I,  25. 

6  In  VII  Meta.,  lect.  3,  (Cath.  1319);  lect.  4  (1337);  De  Ente  et 
Essentia,  c.  VII.  It  makes  some  difference  whether  we  take  the  acci¬ 
dent  concretely  or  abstractly,  but  in  either  case  the  substance  must 
form  part  of  the  definition. 

6  Dc  Ente  et  Ess.,  c.  VII;  In  VII  Meta.,  lect.  4  (1337). 


only  things  that  were  real  were  entia  quae  this  would  be 
true — only  a  substance  can  be  an  ens  quod,  but  there  is 
another  very  real  being  which  is  an  ens  quo — a  principle 
of  being.  Accident  is  an  ens  quo  whose  whole  being  is  to 
be  in  another — yet  it  has  an  esse  of  its  own,  not  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  substance,  but  still  its  esse  is  not  that  of  the 
substance.7 

As  we  said  before,  substance  and  accident  are  to  each 
other  as  potency  to  act.  And  here  again  we  must  utilize 
the  concept  of  analogy,  for  the  relation,  despite  its  similar¬ 
ity,  is  different  from  other  cases  of  potency  and  act.  But 
at  this  point  we  run  into  difficulties.  In  proving  that  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  distinct  from  the  soul,  St.  Thomas 
makes  a  statement  which  seems  to  prove  too  much.  And 
every  explanation  which  is  given  only  raises  further  objec¬ 
tions  in  the  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  power  of  the  soul  is  its  essence, 
although  some  have  maintained  it.  For  the  present  purpose  this 
may  be  proved  in  two  ways.  First,  because,  since  potency  and 
act  divide  being  and  every  kind  of  being,  we  must  refer  a  potency 
and  its  act  to  the  same  genus.  Therefore,  if  the  act  be  not  in  the 
genus  of  substance,  the  potency  directed  to  that  act  cannot  be  in 
the  genus  of  substance.  Now  the  operation  of  the  soul  is  not  in 
the  genus  of  substance;  for  this  belongs  to  God  alone,  whose 
operation  is  His  own  substance.  Wherefore  the  Divine  power 
which  is  the  principle  of  His  operation  is  the  Divine  Essence  itself. 
This  cannot  be  true  either  of  the  soul,  or  of  any  creature;  as  we 
have  said  above  when  speaking  of  the  angels.8 

If  the  genus  of  the  potency  must  correspond  to  the  genus 
of  the  act,  then  an  accidental  act  demands  an  accidental 
potency.  In  all  finite  substances  there  is  a  substantial  act 
and  hence  a  substantial  potency,  but  there  are  also  acci¬ 
dental  acts  to  which  must  correspond  accidental  potencies. 
Is  the  substance,  then,  its  own  accidental  potency,  or  does 
it  require  some  medium  for  the  reception  of  accidental  acts? 
If  it  requires  a  medium,  must  not  this  at  least  be  directly 
united  to  the  substance?  And  how  can  this  be?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  we  must  answer. 

T ypes  of  Accidents 

If  we  approach  the  situation  as  the  logician  does,  we  find 
a  solution  for  our  difficulty.  For  him  there  is  a  medium 
between  accident  and  substance — the  proprium .9  But  we 
are  looking  at  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  metaphy¬ 
sician.  Can  we  solve  the  difficulty  without  appealing  to 
Dialectics?  Is  there  anything  in  the  ontological  order 
which  corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  proprium  and 
accident  in  the  logical  order?  We  think  so. 

Everything  which  exists  must  be  either  a  substance  or  an 
accident,  but  there  are  accidents  and  accidents.  There  are 
some  which  are  absolutely  necessary  if  a  given  substance 
is  to  exist — they  are  not  parts  of  the  essence,  but  wherever 
the  essence  is  there  are  these  accidents.  They  follow  the 
species — they  correspond  to  the  accidens  proprium.10 

7  4  Sent.,  d.  12,  1,  3,  ad  5;  Sum.  c.  Gent.  IV,  14;  S.T.  Ill,  17,  2c; 
De  Ente  et  Ess.,  c.  VII. 

8  S.T.  I,  77,  1;  cf.  1  Sent.,  d.  3,  4,  2  resp.;  In  I  Physic.  lect.  14. 

9  S.T.  I,  77,  1,  ad  5,  ad  7. 

10  St.  Thomas  draws  a  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  properties: 
those  which  are  necessary  “simpliciter"  and  those  which  are  necessary 
only  "ut  in  pluribus".  Only  the  first  of  course  is  absolutely  necessary, 
but  since  the  second  is  founded  on  the  first,  we  treat  the  subject  here 
without  making  the  distinction. 
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There  are  others  which  may  or  may  not  accompany  a 
substance  without  affecting  the  essence  of  the  substance. 
These  are  accidents  of  the  individual  and  correspond  to  the 
accidens  logicum.  These  also  may  be  of  two  kinds:  separa¬ 
ble  or  inseparable.  A  thing  may  be  white  or  round  or  hard, 
but  no  one  would  say  that  it  couldn't  cease  to  be  white  or 
round  or  hard.  These  are  separable  accidents.  A  living 
thing  may  be  male  or  female— it  need  not  be  either  of 
necessity — but  whichever  it  is  it  cannot  cease  to  be  that. 
These  are  inseparable.11 

Now  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  using  this 
distinction  of  accidents  to  explain  the  union  of  substance 
and  accident.  In  fact  we  are  forced  to  use  it  if  we  are 
going  to  explain  at  all. 

A  substance  must  be  able  to  act  if  it  is  to  attain  its  end. 
It  need  not  always  be  acting  but  it  must  always  be  able  to 
act.12  This  capability  of  acting  we  call  a  potency,  but  this 
is  not  something  substantial,  but  accidental.  Every  sub¬ 
stance,  whether  it  be  animate  or  inanimate,  immaterial  or 
material,  must  have  these  potencies  by  which  it  is  able  to 
act  and  to  attain  its  end.  By  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  a 
substance  and  has  the  act  of  existence  it  must  have  these 
accidents.  A  living  substance  cannot  be  unless  it  has  the 
capacity  of  fulfilling  its  purpose  in  existing.  This  it  does 
by  means  of  its  faculties.  A  bodily  substance  cannot  be 
unless  it  has  the  means  of  attaining  its  end — which  it  does 
by  means  of  its  extension  which  is  necessary  to  it.  Even 
God  could  not  create  substances  without  these  powers. 
Herein  the  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  accidents 
is  brought  out  more  clearly.  Both  the  act  ( agere )  and  the 
ability  to  act  (potentia)  are  accidents  (they  are  not  parts 
of  the  essence  of  the  subject).  The  act  may  be  absent 
from  the  subject:  the  ability  to  act  may  never  be  absent. 
As  accidents,  both  equally  fulfill  the  office  of  perfecting 
the  capacity  of  the  substance.  But  as  different  types  of 
accidents  one  performs  the  function  of  a  potency,  while 
the  others  have  the  role  of  act. 

The  Orders  of  Being 

If  this  explanation  solves  one  difficulty,  it  only  makes 
the  other  stand  out  more  sharply.  Granted  that  the  acci¬ 
dental  potencies  act  as  a  medium  between  the  substance 
and  its  other  accidents,  still  these  potencies  too  are  acci¬ 
dental  forms,  and  how  can  they  be  united  directly  to  the 
substance?  If  potency  and  act  must  be  in  the  same  genus, 
how  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a  potency  which 
is  substance  receiving  an  act  which  is  accident?  It  is  here 
that  we  must  interpret  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
theory  of  act  and  potency.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  genus 
is  an  order  of  being,  we  can  understand  that  every  potency 
can  be  said  very  truly  to  be  in  the  genus  of  its  act. 
Matter  is  potency  to  form  and  the  two  are  in  the  same 
( essential)  order  of  being.  Essence  is  potency  to  existence 

11  Quaest.  de  An.,  art.  12,  ad  7;  De  Ente  et  Ess.,  c.  VII. 

12  Augustine  Osgniach,  “The  Problem  of  Substance  II”,  New  Scho¬ 
lasticism,  II  (1928)  p.  247.  He  says,  “  A  substance  without  activity 
will  be  altogether  unknowable,  meaningless,  and  unthinkable."  We 
can  only  know  a  substance  through  its  properties  which  are  revealed 
by  action.  The  properties  are  the  potencies  by  which  a  substance  can 
act— necessary  accidents,  present  at  all  times. 


— here  again  we  are  in  the  same  order  of  being.  In  the 
same  way,  if  we  consider  the  order  of  accidental  deter¬ 
mination,  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  substance  is  in 
potency  to  its  accidents,  and  that  the  act  and  the  potency 
are  in  the  same  order.  In  the  essential  order,  it  is  true, 
substance  is  in  act,  but  in  the  accidental  order  it  is  in 
potency .13  But  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  substance  is  potency 
any  more  than  it  is  true  to  say  it  is  act.  Looking  at  any 
imperfect  being  in  one  way  we  can  say  that  it  participates 
in  potency,  just  as  we  can  say  of  the  same  being  that  it 
participates  in  act.  Only  prime  matter  is  potency,  just  as 
only  God  is  act.  In  neither  is  there  any  participation.  Now, 
when  we  say  of  substance  that  it  is  in  potency  we  must 
understand  this  to  mean  that  it  participates  to  some  extent 
in  the  ultimate  potency  which  is  pure  indetermination  in 
every  order.  Prime  matter  is  in  potency  to  all  material 
forms,  but  not  all  directly.  It  must  be  determined  by  some 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  receiving  others.  These  accidental 
forms,  then,  to  some  extent  participate  in  act  and  also  in 
potency,  though  not  in  the  same  respect.  This  begins,  at 
least,  to  solve  the  problem  of  one  substance  giving  rise  to 
may  accidental  potencies. 

Accidental  Potencies 

In  material  beings  there  is  no  potency  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  complete  indetermination  of  prime  matter. 
When  it  is  determined  in  one  line  of  being,  matter  remains 
in  potency  for  other  determinations.  The  determinations 
by  means  of  which  a  substance  is  in  potency  to  acts  of 
another  order,  are  accidents  in  the  genus  of  these  acts,  and 
correspond,  as  we  said,  to  the  accidens  proprium. 

Since  predication  follows  being,  there  must  be  some  con¬ 
nection  between  the  necessity  of  these  potencies  and  the 
per  se  predication  of  the  accidens  proprium.15  And,  just 
as  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  different  modes  of  per  se 
predication,  the  analogy  must  carry  through  here  too.  If  I 
make,  for  instance,  a  series  of  predications  of,  say,  man: 
he  is  capable  of  being  extended  in  three  dimensions:  he  is 
able  to  perceive  sensibly  objects  outside  himself:  he  is  able 
to  comprehend  being  under  the  aspect  of  the  true,  in  each 
case  I  am  making  a  predication  per  se.  Yet  none  of  them 
is  the  same  as  though  I  were  to  say,  ‘‘He  is  a  rational 
animal.”  Likewise,  I  can  say  of  each  of  these  predicates 
that  it  is  a  potency,  but  I  mean  the  is  in  a  widely  different 
sense  from  that  of  ‘‘matter  is  potency.” 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  there  is  a  further  question  of 
the  accidental  (operative)  potencies  in  living  beings,  which 
we  call  faculties.16  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  that 
question,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  an  analogy  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  potencies  for  purely  transient  action. 
The  operative  potencies  too  must  be  reduced  to  an  ultimate 
potency  which,  in  the  case  of  spiritual  beings,  cannot  be 
matter. 

13  As  a  potency  substance  is  essentially  ordained  to  the  act  of  exis¬ 
tence  (as  is  every  ens).  It  cannot  be  essentially  ordained  to  an  act 
in  the  accidental  order— yet  it  is  in  potency  to  its  accidents,  and  to 
some  of  them  directly. 

14  De  Spirit.  Creat.,  art.  11,  ad  7;  In  VII  Meta.,  lect  2  (1282). 

15  7n  I  Anal.  Post.,  lect.  10,  14. 

16  De  Virt.  in  Comm.,  art.  lc. 
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An  Instrument 

What  then  is  an  accidental  potency?  What  is  its  func¬ 
tion?  How  does  it  act?  It  is  an  instrumental  cause  by 
which  the  substance  acts.17  As  we  said,  a  substance  must 
be  able  to  act.  It  is  proper,  for  example,  to  a  body  to  move 
with  local  motion,  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  must  have  a 
potency  for  local  motion.  This  does  not  imply  immanence 
in  its  action,  it  merely  means  that  the  object  can  be  moved. 
But  in  saying  that  this  potency  is  an  instrument,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ens  quo.  An  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  an  ens  quod  has  its  own  proper  effect  which 
is  raised  by  virtue  of  the  principal  cause,  but  an  ens  quo 
has  no  independent  effect — its  whole  effect  is  the  effect  of 
the  principal  cause.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  too  that  we 
must  beware,  in  speaking  of  the  potency  as  an  instrumental 
cause,  and  as  a  medium  between  substance  and  certain 
accidents,  not  to  conceive  it  as  some  sort  of  cement  or  glue 
which  binds  the  two  together.  Insofar  as  it  is  an  ens  quo 
it  is  as  much  an  accident  as  its  act,  but  it  has  an  additional 
function  which  is  to  determine  the  subject  to  a  point  where 
it  is  capable  of  receiving  further  acts. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  quantity.  If  we  take  a  body  (regardless  of 
whether  it  is  living  or  non-living ) ,  we  find  in  it  one  proper 
accident  which  serves  as  a  medium  for  all  other  bodily  acci¬ 
dents.  This  is  quantity18  which  flows  from  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  the  body  and  is  present  wherever  body  is.  Other 
accidents  such  as  quality,  relation,  etc.,  have  their  subject 
not  directly  in  substance,  but  through  the  medium  of  quan¬ 
tity.  Now,  since  each  of  the  nine  categories  of  accident 
constitutes  a  distinct  order  of  being,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
one  genus  of  accident  determines  the  substance  to  be 
directly  in  potency  to  the  next.19 

“Dimanatio”  of  the  Accidens  Proprium 

Having  decided  that  there  is  an  accidens  proprium  or 
potency  by  which  a  substance  can  act,  which  must  be  pres¬ 
ent  wherever  the  substance  is,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
this  accident  gets  there.  Does  the  substance  produce  it,  or 
is  it  the  result  of  the  action  of  some  exterior  agent?  Part 
of  this  is  a  question  of  causality  which  will  be  treated  in 
the  next  section,  but  part  of  it  is  the  very  tantalizing  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  "dimanatio”  of  the  accidens  proprium  from  the 
substantial  essence. 

This  is  a  question  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
answer  even  in  St.  Thomas.  The  accidens  proprium,  he 
tells  us,  is  produced,  not  by  any  direct  action,  but  as  a 
kind  of  natural  result  of  the  production  of  the  substance. 
Since  they  are  accidents  not  of  the  individual  but  of  the 
species,  and  since  they  are  not  such  that  they  can  come 
or  go  while  the  essence  remains  the  same,  it  follows  that 
they  are  concomitants  of  the  substantial  form  and  exist  in 
virtue  of  it.  That  which  gives  the  substance  being  at  the 
same  time  brings  into  being  these  modifications  of  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Every  substance  which  exists  is  an  individual, 
which  means  that  it  is  not  merely  substance  but  this  par- 

17  De  Spirit.  Creat..  art.  11c:  Quacst.  de  An.,  art.  12c. 

18  In  V  Meta.,  lect.  15  (983). 

19  De  Vex.,  14,  5c. 


ticular  substance,  and  of  a  particular  kind.  •  That  which 
makes  it  this  particular  kind  of  substance  is  its  substantial 
form,  but  in  order  to  be  this  kind  of  substance  it  must  be 
able  to  perform  the  operations  which  are  peculiar  to  its 
species  (operatio  sequitur  esse).  Now  it  is  just  these 
potencies  (propria)  which  permit  this  kind  of  substance  to 
act  as  such.  Therefore  that  which  produces  the  substance 
must  produce  with  it  these  qualities. 

....  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  subject  and  the  proprium  flow  in 
the  same  order,  for  when  one  is  generated  so  is  the  other,  and 
when  one  corrupts  so  does  the  other;  although  not  in  the  same 
grade,  since  the  subject  is  first  and  the  proprium  follows  upon  it. 
But  the  substance  and  the  contingent  (not  proper)  accident  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  order  of  production.20 

Certainly,  if  this  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  way  of 
knowing  substances.  The  only  way  we  have  of  knowing 
potencies  is  by  the  acts  to  which  they  are  ordained;21  and 
the  only  way  we  have  of  knowing  substance  is  by  the 
potencies  which  are  its  properties.  But  of  what  avail  would 
it  be  to  know  the  properties,  if  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  their  subject,  and  can 
give  us  certain  knowledge  of  the  substance  from  which 
they  flow? 

Causality 22 

Something  remains  to  be  said  about  the  causality  that  a 
substance  exercises  with  regard  to  its  accidents,  which 
means  that  a  book  remains  to  be  written.  We  have  already 
treated  one  aspect  of  this  problem  but  not  precisely  as  a 
question  of  causality.  If  the  treatment  here  is  brief  and 
unsatisfactory,  it  must  not  be  blamed  entirely  on  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  space;  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  limitations  of  the 
author.  It  is  difficult  too  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation 
in  the  text  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  commentators. 

To  say  that  substance  is  the  cause  of  its  accidents  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  saying  much.  There  are  four  causes  and 
various  divisions  of  accidents;  which  makes  the  question 
of  causality  complicated.  In  speaking  of  any  union  of 
potency  and  act  we  usually  refer  to  the  potential  element 
as  the  pars  deter minabilis,  and  to  the  active  element  as  the 
pars  determinans.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
substance,  as  subject  for  its  accidents,  is  their  material 
cause.  (Although  the  substance  is  not  the  subject  for  all 
its  accidents  immediately,  ultimately  it  is.)  From  this  it 
follows  that  accidents  are  individuated  by  the  substance  in 
which  they  inhere.29  Since  in  themselves  they  are  act, 
they  must  be  limited  by  a  potency.  A  formal  cause  need 
not  be  sought  for.  The  accidents  are  forms,  and  as  such 
are  the  formal  cause  of  the  substance  being  such  as  it  is. 
Efficient  and  final  causes  present  greater  difficulties. 

Inasmuch  as  the  accidents  are  ordained  to  perfect  the 
substance,  their  final  cause  is  the  substance  itself.24  The 

20  Cajetan  In  Summam  Thcologicam.  I,  77,  6,  VI. 

21  S.T.  I,  77,  3. 

22  Cf.  R.  Jolivet,  La  Notion  dc  Substance,  Beauchesne,  Paris,  1929, 
pp.  52-56.  The  author  gives  a  clear  but  very  brief  exposition  of  the 
question  of  causality.  He  can  do  little  more  than  translate  the  relevant 
passages  from  St.  Thomas,  with  a  brief  commentary. 

23  In  VII  Physic.,  lect.  7. 

2*  S.T.  I,  77,  6,  ad  2;  Cajetan  in  eundcm,  VIII. 

» In  VII  Meta.,  lect.  7  (1418-23,  31);  De  Pot.,  3,  8c;  S.T.  I,  65,  4c. 
20  Vid.  note  24. 
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very  purpose  of  their  being  is  to  be  in  a  substance  and  to 
complete  the  capacity  of  the  substance  accidentally.  Be¬ 
sides,  operative  potencies  have  for  a  finis  the  object  or 
term  to  which  their  action  is  essentially  ordained.  It  is  the 
way  we  know  them.  Immediately  their  finis  is  action, 
mediately  it  is  the  term  of  the  action. 

In  speaking  of  efficient  causality,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
a  caution  which  St.  Thomas  repeats  again  and  again.  The 
efficient  cause  does  not  produce  forms,  it  educes  them  from 
the  potency  of  the  subject.25  Forms  are  merely  the  prin¬ 
ciples  (entia  quibus)  by  which  the  substance  comes  to  be 
such  as  it  is.  The  term  of  an  efficient  cause  is  a  supposit 
and  only  a  supposit— forms  are  caused  per  accidens.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  can  say  that  the  efficient  cause  which 
produces  the  substance  produces  it  with  the  properties 
which  are  peculiar  to  that  species  of  substance — a  sort  of 
con-generation.  Nevertheless,  the  substance  does  exercise 
some  sort  of  active  causality  with  regard  to  its  proper  acci¬ 
dents.20  As  we  said  in  a  previous  section,  they  flow  from 


the  essence  of  the  substance.  Then  too,  if  we  consider 
other  accidents  as  the  operatio  of  the  potencies  of  the  sub¬ 
ject^ —  there  is  active  causality  here  too,  inadequate  perhaps, 
but  still  real.  When  a  subject  acts  immanently,  it  is  really 
the  efficient  cause  of  its  own  perfection.  Even  in  the  case 
of  habits  which  are  not  the  operation  but  rather  the  potency 
for  operation  (not  the  natural  potency  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  but  potencies  for  more  perfect  operation), 
the  subject  exercises  a  real  efficiency. 

The  purpose  of  this  last  part  in  particular  has  been  not 
so  much  to  give  a  solution  of  an  admittedly  knotty  prob¬ 
lem,  but  rather  to  show  that  there  is  a  problem,  where  the 
problem  lies,  and  to  indicate,  if  possible,  in  what  direction 
we  may  look  for  a  solution.  St.  Thomas  himself  would 
hardly  think  that  he  had  said  the  last  word  on  any  problem 
(provided  there  is  a  problem  ).  It  is  one  of  the  beauties  of 
philosophy— even  the  late-comers  can  have  their  say. — if 
they  have  anything  to  say. 


Notes  on  Plato’s  Concept  of  Time 

Francis  V.  Courneen 
Fordham  University 


IT  N  THE  Timaeus'1  Plato  has  some  very  interesting  re- 
marks  on  the  question  of  time  which  afford  interesting 
comparisons  with  Aristotle  and  present  Scholastic  notions. 
This  discussion  is  suggested  by  a  statement  of  A.  E. 
Taylor,  in  his  essay  on  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  that,  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
Plato’s  Timaeus  was  the  “only  work  of  real  value  on  what 

we  nowadays  call  science . ”2 3  Until  Aristotle  began 

to  be  translated  and  studied  more  seriously,  scholars  had 
to  rely  on  the  Timaeus,  which  certainly  does  not  read  like 
a  scientific  text-book. 

I  am  ignorant  of  what  real  work  was  done  during  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages  on  the  question  of  time,  but  it  strikes 
me  that  Boethius  might  have  used  Plato  as  one  source  for 
his  famous  definition  of  eternity  as  “complete,  simultaneous, 
and  perfect  possession  of  unending  life.”"’  Very  much 
earlier  than  that  Aristotle  had  defined  time  as  “the  measure 
of  movement  according  to  priority  and  posteriority,”4  and 
the  terms  used  here  by  him  we  can  find  in  his  master, 
although  their  concepts  do  not  agree.  But  let  us  turn  to 
the  passage  in  the  Timaeus  and  follow  Plato. 

Time  the  Image  of  Eternity 

The  universe  had  been  created  as  nearly  like  the  divine 
essence  as  possible;  but  the  divine  essence  is  eternal;  how 
can  the  copy  (the  universe)  be  like  its  model  in  this?  By 

1  Timaeus,  37C-39E. 

2  Philosophical  Studies,  London,  Macmillan,  1934,  p.  229. 

3  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae,  V.6. 

4  Physics,  IV.  11,  219b, 1. 


making  the  copy  in  some  way  eternal  too.  "But  to  bestow 
this  attribute  in  its  fulness  on  a  creature  was  impossible.”5 
The  next  best  thing  was  to  make  a  moving  image  of 
eternity  which  would  come  into  existence  when  the  uni¬ 
verse  was  created.  This  image  of  eternity  is  time;  it  differs 
from  its  unchangeable  prototype  in  that  it  moves  accord¬ 
ing  to  number,  being  made  up  of  days  and  nights  and 
months  and  years.  Plato  warns  us  that  we  err  when  we 
assign  past  and  future  to  the  eternal  essence,  for  these  are 
“created  species  of  time,"  that  is,  properties  predicable  only 
of  created  time.  The  passage  reads:  (Plato  is  speaking  of 
the  Creator  of  the  world.) 

For  there  were  no  days  and  nights  and  months  and  years  before 
the  heaven  was  created,  but  when  he  constructed  the  heaven  he  created 
them  also.  They  are  all  parts  of  time,  and  the  past  and  future  are 
created  species  of  time,  which  we  unconsciously  but  wrongly  transfer 
to  the  eternal  essence;  for  we  say  that  he  'was,'  he  is,’  he  will  be,' 
but  the  truth  is  that  is'  alone  is  properly  attributed  to  him,  and  that 
was’  and  'will  be’  are  only  to  be  spoken  of  becoming  in  time,  for  they 
are  motions,  but  that  which  is  immovably  the  same  can  not  become 
older  or  younger  by  time.  .  .  .(1 

(Wasn’t  Plato’s  idea  of  the  Creator  very  close  to  the 
Christian  concept? ) 

The  universe  and  time  can  not  be  considered  apart;  they 
were  created  together  and  they  will  perish  together.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence:  “The  created  heaven  has 
been  and  is  and  will  be  in  all  time,"7  as  is  clear  from  the 
context.  Lastly,  the  planets  in  the  heavens,  especially  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  were  created  “to  distinguish  and  to 
preserve  the  numbers  of  time.”8  These  numbers,  it  seems 


3  Timaeus,  3713.  «  Ibid.,  37D-38A.  ?  Ibid.,  38C.  »  ibid. 
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to  me,  are  time’s  regular  divisions  into  past,  present  and 
future,  as  measurable. 

This  is  Plato's  concept  of  time.  It  is  interesting  to 
analyze  it  a  little  more  carefully.  Time  is  not  eternity, 
because  only  God  is  eternal.  That  is  a  distinction  more 
worthy  of  a  Christian  than  a  pagan.  Time  is  the  image  of 
eternity — this  is  typically  Platonic  language — and  the  con¬ 
cept  is  certainly  hard  to  grasp;  for  eternity  is  changeless, 
it  “rests  in  unity,”  but  its  image  is  changing,  involving 
motion  according  to  number.  We  can  see  how  Benjamin 
Jowett0  related  Plato’s  concept  to  Kant's;  the  problem  is, 
how  can  the  picture  of  an  unmoving  thing  move?  Jowett 
makes  Plato  say  it  doesn’t  really;  we  only  think  it  does, 
and  the  whole  idea  of  time  is  a  figment  of  the  mind.  But 
his  interpretation  has  nothing  in  the  text  to  support  it,  and 
on  this  question  Plato  was  really  the  very  antithesis  of 
Kant.  Kant  would  have  time  a  pure  creation  of  the  human 
mind;  Plato  says  distinctly  that  the  Creator  created  time  as 
some  sort  of  image  of  his  own  eternity  and  made  heavenly 
bodies  to  measure  it. 

How,  then,  account  for  the  idea  of  motion?  It  seems  to 
be  impossible  to  justify  it;  we  are  forced  to  accuse  Plato 
of  lack  of  clarity  here,  as  often  in  his  writings.  He  is  fond 
of  speaking  of  this  world — we  see  it  often  in  his  theory  of 
ideas  in  the  Republic*— as  a  picture,  a  replica,  an  imitation, 
a  shadow  or  an  image  of  the  eternal  world.  He  uses  such 
terms  because  they  most  nearly  approximate  his  thought. 
Everything  we  see  around  us,  artificial  or  natural,  (he  uses 
a  chair  and  a  bed  as  examples,  and  could  speak  of  the 
wind  or  something  in  motion  just  as  easily)  is  but  a  copy 
of  the  eternal  form  of  the  chair  or  bed  or  wind.  These 
forms  are  the  only  real  things,  he  insists;  they  are  eternal 
and  immutable.  But  how  can  the  wind  which  moves  have 
an  immovable  real  form?  Plato  does  not  say,  but  leaves 
the  problem  there. 

Time  an  Objective  Reality 

Nor  does  he  solve  it  in  the  Timaeus  where  the  concept 
of  the  forms  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Republic.10  If 
Jowett  interpreted  Plato  as  a  realist  in  the  latter,  he  had 
no  right  to  regard  him  as  an  idealist  in  the  other  work, 
when  the  method  and  the  subject  are  the  same.  We  should 
say,  in  opposition  to  Jowett,  that,  to  Plato,  time  is  a  real 
thing.  But  it  is  too  real.  Plato  is  not  a  Kantian  idealist 
nor  a  moderate  realist  but  an  ultra-realist.  Time  is  not 
motion  as  perceived  by  the  human  intellect,  but  there  would 
be  time  if  no  man  existed — objective  time.  For  not  man 
but  time — shown  by  the  heavens,  with  its  sun,  moon,  and 
stars — is  indispensable.  The  heavens  are  the  source  of  the 
nights  and  days  and  months  and  years,  the  “parts  of 
time.’’  To  our  manner  of  thinking,  Plato  seems  to  be  rea¬ 
soning  backwards.  He  says:  The  univefse  must  imitate 

9  The  Dialogues  of  Plato,  Translated  into  English,  Third  ed.  (N.  Y., 
Macmillan,  1892,)  III.  396-7.  Cf.  Jowett's  Introduction  to  the 
Timaeus. 

10  Compare,  e.g.,  Timaeus.  48E-49A,  with  Republic,  VI,  VII,  X. 

11  Timaeus,  38B. 


eternity;  hence  we  need  time;  so  create  the  sun  and  the 
moon  to  be  its  parts.  We  say:  The  universe  has  been 
created;  the  sun  and  the  moon  have  been  created;  they  are 
moving:  we  want  to  measure  the  movement  according  to 
past,  present  and  future;  the  measure  of  motion  which  is 
performed  by  our  reason  we  call  time. 

In  accord  with  his  postulates,  Plato  had  no  concept  of 
time  before  creation.  That  he  says  explicitly:  “Time  then 
and  the  heaven  came  into  being  at  the  same  time  in  order 
that,  having  been  created  together,  if  ever  there  was  to  be 
a  dissolution  of  them,  they  might  be  dissolved  together.”* 11 
When  chaos  existed,  there  was  no  time,  precisely  because 
God  had  not  yet  begun  to  produce  the  divine  image,  the 
temporal  universe.  Our  distinction  between  absolute  time 
and  relative  time  would  never  occur  to  him,  although,  as  I 
remarked,  he  hit  exactly  upon  the  difference  between  time 
and  eternity.  He  never  expresses  verbatim  the  idea  of 
succession,  though  it  is  hinted  when  he  speaks  of  past  and 
future.  But  he  does  without  a  doubt  require  motion  as  an 
indispensable  quality  of  time,  as  we  have  seen.  Though 
Plato  reaches  it  by  an  entirely  different  route,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  accept  Aristotle’s  definition  of  time:  “The 
measure  of  movement  according  to  priority  and  posteri¬ 
ority.”  And  Boethius  could  have  derived  at  least  two  parts 
of  his  definition  of  eternity  from  Plato — interminability  and 
simultaneity. 

Plato  and  Aristotle 

Plato  is  not  Aristotle  and  this  passage  on  time  in  the 
Timaeus  is  a  proof  of  the  value  of  a  distinction  between 
Plato's  religious  or  two-world  and  Aristotle’s  naturalist  or 
one-world  view  of  things.  Plato  keeps  one  eye  on  the 
supra-human,  supra-sensible  realities;  Aristotle’s  whole 
attention  is  fixed  on  man  and  the  world  of  sense.  Plato 
argues  to  time  from  divine  imitability,  his  pupil  from  man’s 
consciousness  of  a  succession  in  our  thoughts,  and  a  sense 
of  the  difference  between  the  events  of  our  experience.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  note  how  their  concepts  of  motion 
and  of  time  led  these  two  great  minds  to  different  opinions 
about  the  universe.  Plato  will  have  neither  time  nor 
motion  nor  the  universe  to  exist  forever,  for  that  is  an 
exclusively  divine  property;  but  for  Aristotle  time  is  eternal 
and  hence  movement  also,  so  that  the  world  always  was 
and  always  will  be.  Notice  how  we  who  call  ourselves 
Aristotelian  were  drawn  by  revelation  back  to  an  idea  of 
the  universe  that  is  truly  and  peculiarly  Platonic. 

€=  --■>€=- . — -■»€=  ■  jg=^==> 

NOTICE 

The  new  Selective  Bibliography  for  Scholastic  Philos¬ 
ophy,  announced  for  this  issue,  will  be  published  in  the 
next  (  March  )  issue. 
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A  Letter  from  Dr.  Muller-Thym 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Modern  Schoolman: 

In  The  Modern  Schoolman  last  November  I  published 
a  review  of  Mortimer  J.  Adler’s  Problem  of  Species.  I 
now  know  that  it  has  caused  Mr.  Adler  a  great  deal  of 
pain  and  injury — a  thing  which  I  deeply  regret,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Adler  has  already  personally  extended  his 
forgiveness. 

I  should  like  here  to  address  this  further  word  to 
M.  Maritain,  that,  like  many  others  whom  his  teaching 


has  reached  I  am  profoundly  in  his  debt;  all  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  do  is  to  have  put  its  payment  in  the  hands 
of  Providence.  The  pages  he  wrote  for  the  January 
Thomist  have  increased  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  him. 
And  I  trust  that  he  will  take  it  as  a  straightforward  and 
sincere  statement,  uncomplicated  by  irony  or  other  attitude, 
when  I  say  that  I  thank  him  for  having  spoken. 

Sincerely, 

Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym. 


THE  WAYS  OF  THINGS 

Wm.  Pepperell  Montague 

Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  xviii  -f-  712,  $4.00 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  read  a  thorough,  able  and  appreciative 
analysis  of  this  book  is  referred  to  Professor  W.  H.  Sheldon’s  article 
in  The  Journal  of  Philosophy  for  September  12,  1940.  After  that 
article  any  such  notice  as  the  present,  except  for  the  advantage  of 
brevity,  is  practically  superfluous.  While  finding  myself  in  general 
accord  with  both  the  compliments  and  the  strictures  there  registered, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  Professor  Montague  was  let  off  too  easily  on 
the  subject  of  “Theology”.  The  author  of  The  Ways  starts  out  well 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  argument  against  Theism 
which  has  any  semblance  of  rational  procedure  is  that  drawn  from 
the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world.  The  argument  is  of  course  as 
ancient  as  man’s  dislike  of  pain,  yet  it  can,  aside  from  the  emotional 
revolt,  be  made  to  have  a  show  of  reason.  It  is,  however,  leveled 
against  the  goodness,  or  rather  the  kindliness,  of  God,  not  against 
His  sheer  existence.  But  the  argument  has  had  a  definitive,  philo¬ 
sophical  answer  from  the  time  of  Augustine  and  beyond.  Montague’s 
flagrant  ignoring  of  that  answer  makes  him  shrink  woefully  in  the 
esteem  of  any  unbiased  reader.  His  own  substitute  for  God  is  “a 
Cosmic  Mind.” 

If,  as  I  believe,  the  “sentient”  or  “psychical”  is  energy  in  poten¬ 
tial  form  and  “mind”  is  that  same  sentiency  organized  into  a 
system,  why  then  the  organized  totality  of  things  should  be  a 
Cosmic  Mind.  (p.  122) 

Incidentally,  we  have  here  Montague’s  pet  theory  (which  Sheldon 
says  is  something  new  in  philosophy)  that  consciousness  is  potential 
energy,  as  opposed  to  kinetic.  The  acceptance  of  this  naive  theory  is 
not  surprising  in  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Realism,  which  is 
more  naive  than  even  commonsense  realism.  The  same  mentality 
leads  him  to  incorporate  the  Trinity  in  the  material  universe.  But  it 
is  hard  to  overlook  the  travesty  on  religion,  reprinted  from  The  New 
Republic,  1924.  Perhaps  the  periodical  and  the  date  explain  the 
grotesque  character  of  this  “Promethean  Challenge  to  Religion.” 
(pp.  511,  sqq.)  Most  of  the  book  has  been  published  before,  and  is 
here  reproduced  without  the  much  needed  revision  that  might  have 
helped  to  save  it  from  being — a  reproach  to  any  philosophy — dated. 
Even  his  “Alternative”  to  Relativity,  namely  his  theory  that  the 
velocity  of  light  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  emitting  source,  a 
now  completely  discredited  theory,  is  allowed  to  stand — a  corpse 
exhumed  from  a  dated  past.  It  may  be  well  to  put  one’s  scattered 
writings  in  one  volume,  but  they  were  better  left  to  sleep  in  the  dead 
past  if  they  are  not,  as  Montague’s  are  not,  based  on  a  sound  meta¬ 
physics.  J.  A.  McWilliams. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

AN  ESSAY  ON  NATURE 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge 

Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  xi  351,  $3.00 
This  book  is  not  strictly  philosophy,  but  it  contains  a  number  of 
essays  in  the  current  “philosophical”  manner.  Professor  Woodbridge 


says  in  the  second  sentence  of  his  preface  that  he  is  trying  “to  analyze 
familiar  and  easily  identifiable  situations  and  follow  the  lead  of  the 
analysis.”  He  achieves  much  of  analysis  in  a  pleasant,  humane  man¬ 
ner  and  with  an  approach  which  indicates  acute  observation  and  more 
than  superficial  consideration  of  things.  His  following  of  the  lead  of 
the  analysis  is  not  so  successful. 

There  are  thought  provoking  discussions  of  time,  of  space,  of  light, 
of  language.  The  author  is  not  a  nominalist;  he  appreciates  words  in 
their  relation  to  thought  and  things.  He  writes  as  a  realist  and  deals 
with  skepticism  and  idealism  just  as  many  a  Scholastic  philosopher 
does.  He  discusses  the  reality  of  potencies  and  in  several  instances 
orders  passive  potency  (e.g.  visibility)  to  act  (seeing)  with  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  is  refreshing.  Frequently  he  poses  the  question  of  finality, 
the  “justification”  of  things.  But  with  why,  as  with  the  equally  deep- 
reaching  what  and  how  of  beings,  he  does  not  go  forward.  Fie  is 
content  to  stop  with  positivism,  hardly  following  the  lead  of  his 
analyses.  The  lead  to  intrinsic  principles  of  change  and  of  activity  is 
not  followed.  The  lead  which  beings  give  concerning  the  truths  about 
being  in  general  is  disqualified  as  applicable  to  none  but  natural 
beings.  Direct  observation  alone  is  admitted  to  be  certitude  and  no 
clear  status  is  recognized  for  other  knowledges.  The  theories  of  science, 
the  laws  of  nature,  descriptions  in  mathematics,  the  ultimates  of 
metaphysics  are  in  effect  confused.  Thus  the  careful  observations  do 
not  come  to  term,  philosophically. 

The  mixture  of  the  trivial  and  the  very  worth  while  in  the  first 
four  chapters  is  grouped  as  man’s  “pursuit  of  knowledge.”  The  final 
chapter,  which  still  fails  to  integrate  the  Essay,  presents  the  thesis  that 
man’s  “pursuit  of  happiness”  leads  to  the  duality  of  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural. 

The  author  recognizes  that  nature  has  about  her  the  character  of 
imperfection,  not  adequately  explaining  herself.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
lead  he  follows  beyond  nature  to  that  which  explains  why  things  are 
and  why  they  are  what  they  are.  He  seems  to  attribute  a  kind  of 
cognition  to  the  appetitive  in  man.  At  any  rate,  belief  in  the  super¬ 
natural  is  given  a  vague  status  apart  from  knowledge.  “Knowledge 
|  of  the  universe]  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  happiness  .  .  .  The  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  ultimately  worth  while  .  .  . 
generates  faith  in  the  supernatural  .  .  .”  (335).  “A  justification  of 
Nature  which  she  herself  does  not  afford  is  demanded.  She  is  justified 
by  man’s  faith  that  the  supernatural  is  justification,  and  that  faith  is 
the  faith  that  justifies  him”  (338).  Quite  inconsistently  with  his 
positivism,  Professor  Woodbridge  is  betrayed  into  the  acceptance  of 
several  much  less  than  scientific  hypotheses  concerning  religion  and  its 
genesis.  Disproved  theories,  similar  to  those  in  The  Golden  Bough, 
seem  to  be  admitted  as  facts. 

The  excellences  of  the  Essay  do  not  outweigh  its  faults  as  a  book 
of  philosophy.  But  as  a  group  of  discussions  about  a  number  of 
interesting  topics,  the  book  is  to  be  praised  in  several  respects.  There 
is  a  warmth  and  even  a  quiet  humor  about  the  work.  The  mellow 
experience  of  the  author  is  evident.  His  ability  to  approach  his  topic 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  observer  and  the  diction  he  accordingly 
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employs  make  for  great  clarity  and  vigor  at  times.  Would  that  mere 
philosophers  were  likewise  skilled  to  make  English  bear  the  burden 
of  their  thought.  E.  T.  Foote. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

SCHOLASTICISM  AND  POLITICS 

Jacques  Maritain 

translated  from  the  French  by  Mortimer  J.  Adler, 
Macmillan,  1940,  pp.  viii  -j-  248,  $2.50 

The  nine  lectures  reprinted  here  were  given  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  the  autumn  of  1938.  In  his  usual  clear  and  precise 
manner,  M.  Jacques  Maritain  analyzes  the  ills  of  modern  society  and 
prescribes  an  indispensable  remedy,  integral  humanism.  The  fatal 
weakness  of  modern  democracies  is  their  failure  to  recognize  the  full 
dignity  of  the  human  person.  Nineteenth  century  democracies  were 
based  on  humanism  of  the  individual  and  democracy  of  the  individual; 
that  is,  they  considered  individuals  in  society  as  mere  material  units, 
disregarding  completely  their  spiritual  nature  and  supernatural  destiny. 
This  materialistic  philosophy  is  incapable  of  guiding  man  in  the 
building  of  a  society  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  state  or  race.  Unless  existing  democracies  recognize  that  man 
is  composed  of  body  and  soul  and  destined  to  an  eternal  life,  they  are 
doomed.  Failure  to  recognize  man’s  personal  dignity  has  already 
wrought  terrible  havoc  and  is  generating  an  overwhelming  crisis  for 
civilization. 

Before  it  is  too  late,  we  must  strive  towards  a  Democracy  of  the 
Person.  We  must  establish  an  organic  democracy  which  recognizes 
God  as  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  and  man  as  possessed  of 
certain  inalienable,  God-given  rights.  Not  a  part  of  us,  but  the  whole 
man  must  work  towards  that  end.  Too  long  has  there  been  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  religious  and  social  life.  The  supernatural  too  must  be  brought 
in,  because  without  God’s  grace  men  cannot  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony.  In  particular,  Catholics  must  take  part  in  real  Catholic 
Action  and  then  apply  the  principles  learned  to  concrete  social  solu¬ 
tions.  Not  that  the  purpose  of  Catholic  Action  is  to  sponsor  any 
particular  political  theory.  Catholics  must  not  allow  their  social  con¬ 
duct  to  be  separated  from  religious  inspiration.  If  we  are  to  aid  in 
establishing  a  new  Christendom,  a  new  temporal  order  inspired  by 
Christianity,  we  must  make  use  of  those  primary  means  “founded  on 
moral  or  inner  energy,  on  spiritual  firmness,  on  personal  courage,  risk 
and  suffering.”  Theodore  J.  Wolf. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  CONCERNING  THE  TEACHER 
and  ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL 

Translated  by 
George  G.  Leckie 

D.  Apple ton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  pp-  xxxviii  T  88 

It  is  an  indication  of  vitality  in  the  study  of  philosophy  today  that 
interest  is  being  focused  on  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  and  on 
what  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  their  contributions  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  thought,  rather  than  on  what  other  less-gifted  minds  thought 
about  the  philosophers.  Thus,  the  translation  of  two  works  of 
Augustine,  too  little  known  because  his  beautiful  Latin  is  lost  upon 
our  non-classical  age,  should  be  welcomed  by  every  student  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  For  centuries  Augustine  has  deserved  to  be  better  known  and 
appreciated.  Perhaps  this  little  translation  will  contribute  partially  to 
rectify  the  really  genuine  ignorance  about  the  great  Father  of  Western 
civilization. 

The  translator  has  made  a  happy  choice  of  texts  for  his  purpose. 
In  the  De  Magistro  one  meets  the  Platonic  dialogue  style,  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  later  more  important  and  better  known  works  of 
Augustine.  At  the  same  time  the  De  Magistro  is  one  of  the  important 
links  in  the  chain  of  Augustinian  psychology  and  epistemology.  In 
the  other  text  we  find  one  of  Augustine’s  beautiful  demonstrative 
essays  concerning  a  subject  which  is  never  far  from  him  in  any  of 
his  writings. 

The  author  presents  a  prefatory  appreciation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo.  In  his  brief  pages  a  rightfully  proportioned  emphasis  is  given 


to  the  forces  which  led  to  his  conversion.  I  admit,  however,  that  the 
phrase  “metaphysics  of  conversion”  is  at  least  puzzling.  The  central 
doctrine  of  the  Doctor  of  Grace  is  given  its  important  position;  this 
indicates  that  the  translator  is  either  personally  familiar  with  most  of 
the  writings  of  Augustine  or  has,  at  least,  read  the  right  books  con¬ 
cerning  him.  It  is  also  refreshing  to  find  such  a  statement  as  the 
following:  “There  is  an  optimism  in  St.  Augustine  which  has  been 
distorted  by  later  exploitations  of  his  thought.  (Could  Professor 
Leckie  have  been  thinking  of  Jansenism?)  The  essence  of  Augustin¬ 
ian  optimism  is  grounded  in  the  condition  that  God’s  gift  of  remedial 
grace  allows  man’s  imperfections  to  be  once  more  relatively  perfecti¬ 
ble.”  In  an  otherwise  splendid  and  accurate  presentation  of  the 
meaning  of  original  sin  and  grace  through  Christ,  it  is  unfortunate  to 
find  such  phrases  and  statements  as  “Man’s  will  has  been  vitiated  by 
Adam’s  error”,  and  the  Pelagian-sounding  “everything  depends  upon 
the  decision  which  he  (i.e.  man)  will  make  or  not  make  to  further  in 
himself  the  illumination  of  God’s  image  which  is  situated  in  the 
interior  man.” 

The  translation  is  substantially  correct.  The  author  purposely 
strives  for  accuracy  rather  than  literary  grace.  In  the  preface,  it  seems 
that  the  author  gives  undue  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  Augustine 
the  rhetorician  as  a  clue  to  an  understanding  of  him.  He  is  perfectly 
correct  in  placing  Augustine  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  stream  of 
scholastic  tradition,  but  is  not  always  clear  nor  accurate  when  he  uses 
scholastic  terminology.  Francis  J.  O’Reilly. 

B  B  I  I 

ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS,  CONCERNING 
BEING  AND  ESSENCE 

Translated  by 
George  G.  Leckie 

D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  pp.  xltv  -j-  47 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  this  neat  little  volume  deserves  com¬ 
mendation.  Realizing  that  St.  Thomas  has  an  important  lead  in  the 
presentation  of  problems  in  philosophy  and  their  solution,  he  has 
attempted  to  bring  his  thought  from  the  company  of  Latin  scholars 
and  present  it  to  the  modern  philosopher  unversed  in  Latin.  Flow  he 
accomplishes  his  purpose,  however,  is  a  sadder  story. 

The  translation  was  intended  to  be  literal  and  accurate,  even  if 
awkwardness  of  style  should  result.  It  is  literal,  and  in  general  quite 
readable.  But  eight  mistakes  in  translation  have  been  found  besides 
one  omission  of  a  phrase — factors  which  cut  down  the  value  of  the 
translation  considerably. 

In  the  preface  the  author  sets  out  to  explain  and  elucidate  the 
principle  concepts  of  the  text.  His  insufficient  background  in  Scholas¬ 
tic  philosophy,  however,  and  his  penchant  for  analogies  from  grammar 
and  rhetoric  (Quintilian  is  for  some  reason  cited  in  his  bibliography) 
lead  him  to  confuse  rather  than  assist  the  reader  in  the  understanding 
of  the  work.  Two  instances  in  particular  may  be  given  as  manifest 
indication  that  the  author  is  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  St.  Thomas:  On  page  xli  he  speaks  of  the  angelic  essences  as 
follows:  “they  possess  essence  and  existence,  and  the  angelic  essence 
is  its  existence  .  .  whereas  on  page  29  of  the  translation  the  con¬ 
tradictory  has  been  stated.  Secondly,  he  recommends  for  the  beginner 
The  Logic  of  William  of  Ockham  by  Earnest  Moody  “because  of  its 
parallel  doctrine,  not  to  mention  its  excellent  conception  .  .  .  .”  This 
indicates  a  misunderstanding  either  of  St.  Thomas  or  of  the  above- 
mentioned  book. 

A  glossary  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  book  which  even  more  clearly 
indicates  that  although  in  general  the  words  of  the  text  are  translated 
correctly,  their  meaning  is  frequently  missed.  For  instance,  to 
describe  nature  as  “the  operation  which  anything  is  adapted  or  dis¬ 
posed  to  perform”  is  to  miss  the  meaning  of  his  own  translation  on 
page  5. 

Commendation,  however,  is  due  the  author  for  approaching  the  task 
with  humility,  as  is  evident  from  his  preface.  But  no  doubt  he  will 
be  inspired  to  deepen  his  knowledge  of  Scholastic  philosophy  before 
setting  his  sail  again  in  the  wind  of  doctrine. 

Gerald  F.  Van  Ackeren. 
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THE  POPE  SPEAKS 

Charles  Rankin 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  xi  -)-  337,  $2.75 

The  title  of  this  book  is  a  perfect  indicator  of  its  contents.  The 
first  third  of  the  book  deals  with  Pius  XII  as  a  man,  the  remainder  is 
devoted  to  translations  of  all  the  important  messages  which  have 
come  from  his  pen  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  treating  of 
Pius  the  man,  the  author  is  concerned  less  with  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  brought  him  to  his  present  excellence,  than  with  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  present  Pontiff  to  preserve  peace  among  nations 
in  the  European  crisis  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  his  succession  to 
the  Papacy.  As  a  consequence  little  time  and  space  are  devoted  to 
his  early  life.  The  real  delineation  of  his  career  begins  with  his 
appointment  as  Papal  muncio  to  Berlin  in  1917.  The  period  extend¬ 
ing  from  his  election  to  the  Papacy  to  shortly  after  Germany’s  invasion 
of  Danzig  is  extremely  detailed  in  its  chronological  account  of  the 
Pope’s  endeavors  to  secure  a  lasting  peace.  Many  irrelevant  details 
inevitably  creep  into  such  an  account. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  is  composed  of  translations  of  the 
public  utterances  of  Pius  XII,  including  special  messages  to  different 
countries,  addresses,  sermons,  appeals  for  peace,  and  encyclicals.  The 
translations  are  all  taken  from  reliable  sources.  An  Appendix  is  added 
containing  five  peace-documents  and  encyclicals  of  the  two  preceding 
pontiffs. 

This  book  is  not  especially  scholarly  but  should  prove  interesting 
and  informative  reading  to  those  who  are  interested  1)  in  the 
Vatican’s  efforts  to  preserve  peace;  2)  in  the  man  who  is  determining 
the  Vatican’s  policy.  Jos.  T.  Shinners. 

■  ■  ■  m 

SHALL  NOT  PERISH  FROM  THE  EARTH 

Ralph  Barton  Perry 

Vanguard  Press,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  159,  $1.50 

To  the  average  American,  democracy  is  something  sacred — a  value 
worthy  of  sincere  devotion.  But  practical  devotion  to  any  cause 
demands  consistent,  sustained  effort,  which  in  turn  demands  a  certain 
strength  and  stability  of  purpose.  This  strength  and  stability,  in  time 
of  crisis,  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  transient  psychological  orienta¬ 
tion,  unless  it  is  ultimately  grounded  in  unshakable  intellectual  con¬ 
victions,  in  a  vivid,  practical,  realistic  appreciation  of  the  high  aims, 
values,  and  motives  inseparable  from  the  cause. 

Together  with  other  democracies,  our  American  institutions  are 
facing  hostile  forces  which  have  the  psychological  advantage  of  novelty 
and  the  spirit  of  uncritical  enthusiasm.  Novelty  wears  off,  uncritical 
enthusiasm  passes.  But  while  they  last,  they  have  a  dizzying  vitality 
as  the  fate  of  France  testifies.  The  leaders  of  the  French  say  that  the 
fall  was  due  to  the  loss  of  intellectual  convictions  about  the  values 
involved  in  the  conflict.  No  unshakable  convictions — no  stability  of 
purpose;  no  stability — no  consistent,  sustained  effort  even  at  the  cost 
of  great  personal  sacrifice. 

Ralph  Barton  Perry  has  dedicated  practically  his  whole  life  to 
philosophical  studies.  Though  his  book  gives  evidence  of  wide  read¬ 
ing  and  much  study,  it  is  disappointing.  The  accumulated  knowledge 
of  so  many  years  is  not  neatly  and  clearly  marshalled  into  an  inflexible 
logical  presentation  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  “it  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth”.  Rather,  that  knowledge  appears  as  a  sort  of 
intellectually  entertaining  side  issue  to  the  subject.  Granting  that 
democracy  is  not  perfect,  it  nevertheless  does  include  a  number  of  alto¬ 
gether  fundamental  truths  which  have  the  soundest  philosophical  justi¬ 
fication.  Professor  Perry  does  not  clearly  and  confidently  touch  on 
these  fundamentals  at  all;  he  remains  on  the  periphery  of  his  problem. 
The  presentation  is  not  sure,  because  it  is  not  firmly  anchored  to 
unassailable  principles. 

In  these  critical  days,  complete  defense  is  not  had  unless  the  minds 
of  the  people  clearly  understand  and  appreciate  the  ultimate  reasons 
for  the  essentials  of  the  democratic  theory  of  government.  In  this  age 
fighters  with  hazy  minds  are  not  safe  against  clever  propaganda.  Thus 
individual  liberty  is  not  well  protected  under  attack,  if  its  defenders 
are  not  convinced  that  their  struggle  is  not  merely  against  another 
’deology,  but  for  something  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  man. 


This  book  will  not  effectively  contribute  to  this  most  vital  need  in 
our  defense  programme.  It  leaves  the  readers’  mind  vague  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  Today  if  ever  we  need  clear  heads  which  go  to  the  roots  of 
things.  If  we  are  faced  with  a  fight  to  the  death,  we  must  know 
WHY.  Perhaps  the  author  of  the  hook  is  not  quite  clear  himself  as 
to  the  ultimate  WHY  of  that  which  is  best  in  our  democratic  form 
of  government.  Joseph  P.  Mueller. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

MODERN  WAR  AND  BASIC  ETHICS 

John  K.  Ryan 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  1940, 
pp.  ix  +  142,  $1.75 

This  little  book  is  indeed  apt  for  the  times.  Many  Americans,  and 
especially  Catholic  Americans,  who  have  not  the  time  nor  the  ability 
to  wade  through  an  involved  analysis  of  war  ethic,  will  delight  to 
read  Father  Ryan’s  new  book.  Simplicity  and  clarity  of  thought  are 
its  special  virtues.  The  author  succeeds  in  presenting  the  scholastic 
doctrine  on  war  as  succinctly  as  the  great  scholastics  themselves.  They 
were  interested  in  giving  mankind  an  essential  philosophy  of  war. 
That  human  nature  in  the  twentieth  century  accepts  that  philosophy 
is  evident  from  “the  spontaneous  and  determined  attempts  of  every 
people  and  every  government  engaged  in  war  to  prove  that  their  cause 
is  just,  their  intention  pure  and  right,  their  methods  in  accordance 
with  justice  and  charity.”  (p.  4) 

This  work,  as  its  size  indicates,  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Only  the  most  fundamental  principles  of 
war  as  the  scholastics  saw  it,  and  a  limited  application  of  those 
principles  to  modern  war  are  presented.  The  treatment  is,  however, 
quite  adequate  for  the  general  reader.  The  right  perspective  towards 
war  is  of  supreme  importance.  “Peace  is  the  natural,  normal,  and 
necessary  state  of  civil  society,  and  its  preservation  is  the  right  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  both  subjects  and  rulers.  Only  because  a  state  of 
peaceful  integrity  and  well-being  belongs  to  a  community  by  right  of 
nature,  has  it  the  subsidiary  moral  power  of  using  force  to  defend 
itself  and  to  exercise  the  offices  of  vindicative  justice.”  (p.  36)  The 
right  to  peace  is  primary,  and  only  when  all  other  means  to  preserve 
it  are  futile  is  war  permissible. 

A  well-chosen  summary  of  scholastic  ethic  of  war  from  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  St.  Thomas,  Vitoria,  Suarez,  and  others  completes  the  first 
section,  (p.  40)  Defensive  war,  of  course,  presents  no  problem,  while 
aggressive  war  is  licit  on  the  conditions  that  the  cause  is  just,  adequate, 
and  certainly  known  as  such;  the  intention  right,  that  is,  directed  to 
peace;  the  declaration  made  by  lawful  authority,  and  the  means 
employed  in  a  proper  manner.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the 
inviolability  per  se  of  non-combatants. 

With  the  ground  work  laid  the  author  turns  to  modern  war.  He 
chooses  to  submit  this  grim  specter  to  an  examination  on  three  points: 
whether  it  is  a  last  resort,  or  rather  a  permanent  condition;  whether 
any  just  and  adequate  cause,  certainly  known,  can  be  assigned  to  it; 
and  finally,  whether  one  means  which  it  employs,  the  attack  on  civil 
populations,  can  be  justified.  The  genesis  of  total  war,  as  it  is  so 
aptly  called,  is  interestingly  portrayed.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
the  professional  army,  but  of  a  whole  nation  fighting  its  war  as  a 
unit.  The  great  progress  in  destructive  weapons  and  the  vastness  of 
the  armies  have  led  to  appalling  loss  of  life  and  to  the  most  acute 
economic  distress.  The  facts  and  figures  on  the  World  War  are 
stunning  to  a  man  who  reads  them  for  the  first  time.  What  possible 
good  can  justify  this? 

Father  Ryan  finds  modern  war  guilty  on  all  three  points.  First,  the 
nations  of  today  do  not  use  it  as  a  last  resort.  Peace  is  no  longer 
the  normal  condition  of  society.  The  great  prominence  that  war 
occupies  in  the  national  economy  exalts  it  to  a  position  that  does  not 
belong  to  it,  and  which  is  a  real  cause  of  actual  conflict.  The  funda¬ 
mental  reason  of  this  preoccupation  with  war  is,  of  course,  the  absence 
of  Christian  charity  and  justice,  the  two  elements  that  make  for  stable 
peace.  Secondly,  the  hideous  evils  of  modern  war  cannot  possibly 
justify  any  appeal  to  it  to  protect  a  right.  Of  course,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  we  are  always  considering  aggressive  war.  Father  Ryan  seems  a 
little  too  willing  to  excuplate  the  leaders  of  a  country  who  declare  war, 
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on  the  ground  of  invincible  ignorance.  If  they  are  going  to  plunge 
their  people  into  a  maelstrom  of  destruction,  they  should  make  them¬ 
selves  absolutely  certain  of  the  adequate,  objective  justice  of  their 
cause,  or  of  the  fact  that  they  are  being  attacked.  Otherwise  we  can 
only  say  that  they  are  morally  accountable  for  the  evils  that  follow. 
As  to  the  last  point,  the  direct  attack  on  civil  populations,  Father 
Ryan  cannot  see  how  men  and  women  and  children  not  bearing  arms 
or  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons  can  be  considered  in 
the  same  class  as  actual  combatants.  With  this  any  sane  man  will 
agree. 

This  little  work  is  well-documented  and  readable.  Platitudes  are 
absent.  It  will  well  repay  the  reader  for  the  hour  or  two  that  it 
requires.  In  note  6  for  Chapter  II,  (p.  125)  “art.”  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  “q.”  Robert  D.  Huber. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

MEDIAEVAL  STUDIES 

Volume  II  1940 

Published  for  The  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies  by 
Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  257,  $ 5.00 

The  following  studies  are  contained  in  this  second  volume: 

The  Treatise  De  Anima  of  Dominicus  Gundissalinus,  edited  by  J.  T. 
Muckle,  C.  S.  B.,  with  an  introduction  by  Etienne  Gilson. 

The  teachings  of  the  Canonists  on  Usury  (XII,  XIII,  XIV  Cen¬ 
turies)  Section  IV.  Punishment  of  Usurers.  A  continuation  of  the 
study  begun  in  volume  I,  by  T.  P.  McLaughlin. 

Ralph  Niger,  An  Introduction  to  His  Life  and  Works,  by  G.  B. 
Flahiff,  C.  S.  B. 

Origin  and  Significance  of  the  Byzantine  Iconoclastic  Controversy,  by 
Gerhart  B.  Ladner.  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies  in  Toronto  and  at  Notre  Dame  University,  Indiana,  in 
February  1939,  with  some  new  points  and  documentary  evidence 
added. 

The  Canzone  d’Amore  of  Cavalcanti  According  to  the  Commentary 
of  Dino  del  Garbo.  Text  and  Commentary  edited  with  an  historical 
analysis  of  the  Commentary,  by  Otto  Bird. 

The  Franciscan  Ordo  Missae  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  by  V.  L. 
Kennedy,  C.  S.  B. 

Albertus  Magnus  on  Aristotle’s  Second  Definition  of  the  Soul,  by 
William  Gorman. 

An  English  Pilgrim-Diary  of  the  Year  990,  an  attempt  to  identify  the 
sites  in  the  itinerary  portion  in  the  text.  The  diary  is  associated  with 
Sigeric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (990-94),  and  is  concerned  with  a 
pilgrimage  from  England  to  Rome.  By  Francis  P.  Magoun,  Jr. 

A  Technical  Construction  in  Old  English,  ( translation  loans  in  -lie) , 
by  L.  K.  Shook,  C.  S.  B.  B  B  B  B 

LAMARTINE  and  ROMANTIC  UNANIMISM 

Albert  Joseph  George 

Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  200,  $2.25 
The  author  had  two  purposes  in  mind  when  he  wrote  Lamartine 
and  Romantic  Unanimism,  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  he 
has  accomplished  both  rather  successfully.  He  chose,  first,  to  explain 
Romantic  Unanimism,  with  the  hope  of  showing  that  the  notion  of 
unity  played  a  large  role  in  romanticism  contrary  to  the  assertion  of 
many  scholars  that  romanticism  was  concerned  rather  with  multiplicity 
and  change,  while  classicism  alone  held  the  belief  in  unity  and  the 
stability  of  things. 

His  second  purpose  was  to  show  the  development  of  this  unanimism 
in  France  by  confining  the  study  to  one  man  who  would  be  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  his  own  right,  while  being  truly  representative  of  his 
times.  Dr.  George  gives  several  reasons  why  he  selected  Lamartine. 
“In  the  first  place,  Lamartine’s  philosophical  poetry  antedates  that  of 
any  other  romanticist.  His  initiation  in  the  doctrine  of  unanimism 
came  just  when  romanticism  was  being  born,  and  his  ideas  developed 
along  with  it  up  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  Thus,  Lamartine  offered 
the  best  means  of  investigating  one  phase  of  the  ideology  common  in 


romanticism.  In  the  second  place,  he  was  imitative  in  his  thinking,  a 
more  sensitive  sounding  board  of  his  times  even  than  Hugo.  And 
thirdly,  if  the  thesis  herein  proposed  can  be  supported  in  the  case  of 
Lamartine,  it  can  later  be  applied  more  easily  to  other  romanticists.” 

The  outline  of  the  book  follows  the  intellectual  and  philosophical 
growth  of  Lamartine’s  thought:  his  break  with  the  Catholic  Church 
and  attempt  to  find  in  philosophy  an  answer  for  the  problems  that 
vexed  him  at  the  time;  his  satisfaction  with  the  doctrine  which  later 
became  known  as  unanimism  and  which  looked  upon  the  world  and 
everything  in  it  as  “one  soul  in  harmony”;  finally  in  the  last  three 
chapters,  the  influence  this  Neo-platonic  attitude  had  upon  him  during 
his  years  in  politics,  as  a  writer  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life  when  the  French  revolution  threatened  to 
destroy  what  he  had  labored  to  build. 

This  book  will  mean  much  more  to  the  literary  man  than  to  the 
philosopher.  There  is  no  one  who  will  deny  that  Lamartine  was  a 
great  poet,  but  there  are  many  who  could  ask  with  Christian  Marechal, 
“Lamartine,  est-il  philosophe?”  The  fact  that  he  sought  a  unity 
amid  the  multiplicity  of  sense  phenomena  is  surely  not  startling,  and 
is  by  no  means  the  infallible  mark  of  a  metaphysician.  To  Lamartine 
the  universe  was  one  great  chain  of  being  reaching  from  God  to  the 
smallest  possible  entity,  embracing  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
and  endowing  them  with  reason  and  immortality.  “This  conception 
filled  Lamartine  with  the  joy  of  having  discovered  the  design  of  the 
world.”  But  a  theory  of  being  which  gives  reason  and  immortality  to 
Lamartine’s  dog,  to  mention  but  a  sentimental  phase  of  the  doctrine, 
betrays  exuberance  of  poetic  feeling,  rather  than  philosophic  thought. 
And  feeling  when  not  restrained  and  supported  by  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  reason  tends  to  the  emotional  extravagances  so  frequently  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Rousseau,  Michelet,  and  Victor  Hugo  in 
France,  and  in  much  of  the  work  of  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in 
England.  But  whether  Dr.  George  is  justified  in  speaking  of  Lamar¬ 
tine’s  system  of  thought  as  “Metaphysics”  or  not,  this  book  should 
prove  valuable  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  development  of 
romanticism,  and  in  the  life  and  work  of  a  great  French  poet. 

Robert  R.  Lakas. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

SELECTIONS  FROM  HELLENTISTIC  PHILOSOPHY 

Gordon  H.  Clark 

F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.,  New  York.  1940,  pp.  viii  267 ,  $1.25 
With  a  view  to  filling  students’  needs,  Professor  Clark  has  edited  six 
translated  passages,  taken  from  Hellenistic  Philosophy.  Lucretius,  the 
Stoic  Fragments,  Plutarch,  Philo,  the  legendary  Hermes  Trimegistus, 
and  Plotinus  comprise  the  group. 

In  the  course  of  the  various  introductions  by  the  editor,  one  reads 
with  surprise  that  “Neo-Platonism  is  the  culmination  of  all  Greek 
philosophy”  (p.  219);  that 

...  as  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  become  less  important, 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  also  evince  the  vigor  of  a  new  life; 
they  then  become  popular  and  stagnate,  until  Plotinus  (A.D. 
205-270)  by  gathering  together  all  the  strands  of  the  Greek 
tradition  gives  late  antiquity  a  philosophic  golden  age.  In  the 
meantime  there  had  come  into  the  world  a  new  religious  force 
which  finally  ended  the  Greek  schools,  (p.  1) 

Since  the  above  statements  are  evidently  meant  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  raison  d’etre  of  Professor  Clark’s  book,  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  remark  that  there  was  only  one  Golden  Age,  one  climax, 
one  culmination  of  Greek  philosophy:  the  Age  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
It  follows,  then,  that  with  the  close  of  that  Golden  Age,  there  can 
be  only  a  decline.  As  a  matter  of  truth,  with  Aristotle’s  death  Greek 
philosophy  lost  its  marvelous  synthesis  of  speculative  and  practical 
knowledge  and  split  into  many  branches.  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism 
were  merely  two  of  these  branches,  directed  to  a  strictly  practical  end. 
What  is  more,  these  branches,  of  which  Neo-Platonism  was  but  one, 
would  all  have  died  a  natural  death — as  Graeco-Roman  civilization 
would  have  died — had  not  “a  new  religious  force”  intervened.  That 
force,  Christianity,  intervened  not  to  anathematize  Greek  schools  of 
philosophy  but  to  join  them  in  their  search  for  truth  and,  when  they 
would  consent,  lead  them  by  its  light.  Justin  X.  Schmitt 
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The  Mind  of  St.  Thomas  on  the 
Principle  of  Individuation 

Joseph  B.  Wall 
Instructor  in  Philosophy, 

University  of  San  Francisco 


TP  WO  things  will  strike  one  who  reads  St.  Thomas  on 

A  the  Principle  of  Individuation.  First,  he  almost  in¬ 
variably  joins  it  with  an  account  of  cognition;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  he  treats  this  question  which  in  the  schools  is  con¬ 
sidered  subtle  and  difficult,  as  simple,  even  obvious.  It 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  students,  then,  to  place  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  setting  in  which  Thomas  saw  it.  If  we  express 
the  problem  in  terms  of  his  teaching  on  the  nature  of 
man’s  mind  and  its  proper  object,  it  may  be  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  question  that  we  see.1  Perhaps,  even,  it  will  be¬ 
come  clear  how  he  could  regard  the  answer  as  obvious. 
This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  test  that  possibility  prag¬ 
matically.2 

I  Knowledge  of  Bodies 

The  world  of  bodies  in  which  God  has  placed  us  is  the 
work  of  His  hands;  it  is  His  artistry.  Now  art  is  the 
externalization  of  the  artist’s  idea.  Every  body,  therefore, 
since  it  owes  its  very  being  to  the  Divine  Artist  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  divine  idea.6  But  are  not  ideas  eternal,  immutable? 
If  bodies  be  ideas,  whence  is  it  that  they  are  contracted  to 
the  narrow  confines  of  time  and  space,  are  subject  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  being  as  we  know  it? 

Within  the  Divine  Mind  an  idea  is  a  form;  it  is  the 
exemplar  of  all  the  perfection  of  a  being.  But  those  ideas 
which  are  the  exemplars  of  bodies  are  more,  or  rather,  less 
than  this;  for  they  include  within  their  comprehension 
destiny  for  a  mysterious  reality,  of  itself  nothing,  but 
which,  when  united  with  form,  is  the  principle  whereby  a 
body  has  but  a  tenuous  grip  on  its  own  being.  We  call 
this  matter.  Remember,  the  idea  that  God  has  of  a  body 
is  not  one  of  a  form  alone.  God’s  idea  is  as  truly  the 

1  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  teaching  of  the  various 
manuals  of  Thomistic  philosophy  on  this  subject  is  untrue  to  St. 
Thomas;  but  only  that  their  treatment,  divorced  as  it  generally  is 
from  his  theory  of  cognition,  leaves  the  student  liable  to  missing 
his  point. 

2  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  follow  the  thought  of  St.  Thomas. 
To  that  end,  I  have  regarded  originality  as  a  temptation.  I  have 
tried  to  give  enough  citations  from  St.  Thomas  to  enable  a  student 
to  make  an  intelligent  judgment  on  whether  or  not  the  text  of  the 
article  represents  his  consistent  teaching.  However,  nothing  very 
ambitious  is  claimed  for  these  references.  In  the  first  place,  they 
do  not  by  any  means  represent  all  of  the  places  where  he  treats  the 
subjects  referred  to.  In  the  second  place,  no  claim  is  made  that  each 
reference  is  in  easy  and  obvious  confirmation  of  the  article. 

3  S.T.  I.  14.  8,  15.  1,  2,  3;  I  Sent.,  d.  36,  1.  1,  2.  1,  2,  3;  De  Vec. 
3.  1,  2,  3.  (These  and  all  references  are  to  the  Vives  edition, 
Paris,  1871.) 


exemplar  of  the  matter  as  it  is  of  the  form.4  And  the 
realization  of  this  idea  is  had  in  a  composite:  a  thing  of 
form,  whence  it  takes  its  place  in  the  realm  of  being;  a 
thing  of  matter,  whence  it  takes  its  place  in  the  realm  of 
crippled  being  that  is  the  world  of  sense. 

The  purpose  of  this  world  of  bodies  is  the  only  purpose 
worthy  of  God — His  own  glory.  But  you  cannot  add  to 
the  infinite;  the  world  does  not  add  to  God’s  intrinsic 
glory.  Rather  it  serves  to  manifest  that  glory  to  His 
creatures;  it  adds  to  His  extrinsic  glory.  The  Divine 
Artist  is  honored  when  His  creatures  appreciate  His 
artistry.  Now  if  this  be  the  purpose  of  corporeal  crea¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  beings  whose  function  it  is  to  realize 
such  a  plan,  beings,  that  is,  whose  nature  is  to  rise  from 
knowing  the  world  of  sense  to  realizing  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God.  We  men  know  that  this  is  our  place  in 
the  divine  plan.5 

The  process  by  which  we  fulfill  our  role  of  seeing  God 
in  His  effects  begins  in  our  grasping  the  divine  idea  that 
is  at  the  heart  of  any  body.  This  is  intellection.  For 
St.  Thomas  intellection  is  union,6  and  union  so  complete 
that  it  must  be  defined  as  a  kind  of  becoming.  The  mind 
becomes  in  a  psychic  manner  the  object  that  it  contem¬ 
plates.  For  bodies  are  what  they  are  in  virtue  of  their 
containing  an  idea  which  is  in  the  mind  of  God;  and  if  our 
minds  contain  the  same  idea,  as  they  do  in  intellection, 
then  in  an  immaterial,  but  very  real  sense  they  have  become 
their  objects.7 

Our  experience  of  human  intellection  teaches  us  this 
intimate  union  that  is  the  essence  of  intellection,  but  we 
must  take  care  that  it  does  not  cause  us  to  consider  as 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  intellection  as  such,  properties 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  intellect  of  man.  Depending  as  it 
does  on  a  body,  the  human  mind  is  lowest  and  weakest  in 
the  hierarchy  of  intellectual  being.  Its  direct  perception 
is  limited  to  what  the  senses  present  to  it,  limited  therefore 

4  S.T.  I.  14.  11;  Sum.  c.  Gent.  I.  65;  I  Sent.,  d.  36,  2.  3  ad  2; 
De  Ver.  2.  5,  3.  5. 

5  S.T.  I.  14.  8  ad  3,  65.  2,  88.  3;  II  Sent.,  d.  1,  2.  1,  2,  3;  Sum.  c. 
Gent.  II.  45,  46. 

6  This  is  a  capital  point.  To  conceive  of  intellection  as  anything 
less  than  union  (e.g.  as  essentially  representation)  is,  I  think,  to 
destroy  St.  Thomas'  argument  as  outlined  in  this  article. 

7  S.T.  I.  14.  1,  55.  1  ad  2,  85.  2  ad  1;  I  Sent.,  d.  35,  1.  1  ad  3; 
De  Spirit.  Creat.,  art.  8  ad  14;  De  Ver.  8.  6c.;  Quodlibet.  VII.  art.  2; 
In  III  de  An.,  lect.  13. 
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to  those  ideas  whose  comprehension  includes  matter.8  From 
this  limitation  follows  the  essentially  abstractive  nature 
of  human  contemplation.  The  objects  which  I  contemplate 
are  composed  of  form  and  matter.  Form  can  act  on  my 
mind  to  remove  its  indetermination,  but  matter  cannot. 
Hence  my  intellection  is  union  with  only  part  of  its  object. 
It  is  union  with  the  intelligible  part  of  semi-intelligible 
reality.  It  is,  therefore,  abstractive;  it  is  understanding  a 
being  by  considering  its  form  and  ignoring,  that  is,  ab¬ 
stracting  from,  its  matter.9 

Partial  Knowledge  of  the  Object 

Since  the  object  of  my  mind  has  two  parts,  matter  and 
form,  and  since  I  apprehend  only  one  of  them,  I  do  not 
know  the  whole  object.  But  further,  even  the  form,  the 
part  I  do  grasp,  I  do  not  know  correctly.  In  the  object  it 
was  intimately  bound  to  the  matter,  and  my  mind  has 
isolated  it,  conceived  it  apart  from  its  matter.  I  have  de¬ 
formed  it.  True,  I  have  not  changed  its  nature;  but  I  have 
separated  that  nature  from  a  necessary  relationship  to  its 
material  complement,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of 
bodies  that  corresponds  precisely  with  an  idea  thus  sep¬ 
arated.10  Now  this  separation  must  not  be  understood  as 
the  separation  of  one  physical  part  from  another;  the  rela¬ 
tionship  to  matter  which  I  have  lost  was  not  part  of  the 
form;  nor  did  it  belong  to  part  of  the  form.  Indeed  the 
form  has  no  real  parts.  By  all  that  it  is,  it  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  to  this  matter;  I  have  lost  something  that  belongs  to 
the  whole  form.  Consequently,  the  imperfection  of  my 
union  with  the  form  is  not  that  I  am  united  to  only  part 
of  it;  no,  I  am  united  with  the  whole  form,  but  imperfectly 
united  with  it.  Under  one  aspect,  its  internal  nature,  I 
have  it;  under  another,  its  relation  to  its  matter,  I  miss  it 
completely.* 11 

In  grasping  it  thus  I  have  not  added  anything  to  the 
form;  nor  have  I  denied  any  truth  about  it;  I  have  simply 
prescinded  from  part  of  the  truth.  My  knowledge,  then, 
is  true;  but  it  cannot  be  the  whole  truth.  And  this  is  why 
it  is  universal.  The  whole  truth  about  any  object  must  be 
peculiar  to  that  object,  for  it  must  embrace  that  which 
distinguishes  it  from  others.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
partial  truth  cannot  be  shared  by  another.  St.  Thomas 
takes  an  example  from  sensation.  A  perfectly  clear 
phantasm  of  Jones  cannot  be  confused  with  one  of  Smith 
because  it  embraces  the  features  that  distinguish  Jones 
from  Smith.  But  if  Jones  is  a  mile  away  so  that  I  cannot 
distinguish  his  features,  the  phantasm  I  have  is  so  imperfect 
that  it  might  just  as  well  be  one  of  Smith.  If  Jones  is  far 
enough  away,  the  sensation  I  experience  is  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  that  produced  by  a  horse  or  cow.  Like  all 
examples  from  sense,  this  one  limps — but  it  expresses  well 
the  essential  fact.  Universalization  is  a  kind  of  indistinct¬ 
ness;  is  consequent  on  faulty  perception;  is  possible  only 
after  abstraction.12 

8  S.T.  I.  12.  11c.,  55.  2,  76.  5;  Dc  Ver.  10.  6;  In  III  de  An.  lect.  8. 

9  iS.7\  I.  85.  1,  86.  1;  De  Ver.  2.  5c.  in  fin.,  art.  6;  De  Ente  et  Ess. 
c.  V  in  init. 

™S.T.  84.  7.  85.  1  ad  1,  2  ad  2;  De  Ver.  10.  4,  5;  In  II  de  An., 
lect.  12;  In  VIII  Meta.,  lect.  1  med. 

11  Dc  Ente  et  Ess.  c.  II. 

12  The  example  in  the  article  is  taken  from  S.T.  I.  85.  3.  For  the 


St.  Thomas'  example  from  sensation  will  serve  to  show 
also  a  difference  between  sensation  and  intellection.  When 
Jones  is  far  away  I  am  capable  of  an  imperfect  union  with 
him,  recognizing  him,  let  us  say,  as  a  body.  As  he  comes 
closer  my  union  becomes  more  perfect  until  at  last  it  is 
union  so  complete  that  through  my  sensation,  Jones  is  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  any  other  object.  But  in  intellection  this 
is  not  so.  My  union  with  the  object  may  be  more  or  less 
perfect  but  it  will  never  attain  that  by  which  the  object  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  objects.  Our  concepts  are 
always  imperfect  expressions  of  their  objects;  they  are 
more  or  less  universal,  but  one  and  all  they  are  universal.13 
And  this  necessary  universality  is  not  due  to  the  nature 
of  intellection  as  such,  for  it  is  not  true  of  the  ideas  of 
God14  or  His  angels.15  It  is  a  defect,  peculiar  to  human 
intellection;  as  such  its  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  man’s  mind,  lowest  in  the  scale  of  intellect;  and  in  the 
nature  of  its  proper  object,  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being. 

II  Universality  of  Intellection 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  our  knowledge  is  necessarily  uni¬ 
versal?  Why  is  it  that  we  never  attain  perfect  union  with 
the  singular  objects  of  our  understanding?  If  we  reverse 
our  point  of  view  and  ask  the  question  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  nature  of  bodies,  I  think  we  have  the  question  of 
the  principle  of  individuation  as  St.  Thomas  understood  it. 
It  is  simply  this:  ‘What  is  it  in  the  nature  of  a  body  that 
the  human  mind  cannot  grasp,  but  which,  if  grasped, 
would  perfect  our  union  with  that  body,  giving  us  its  very 
individuality?” 

I  think  that  it  is  this  question  whose  solution  St.  Thomas 
regards  as  obvious.  Matter  is  part  of  every  body.  To 
understand  the  body,  the  human  mind  must  abstract  from 
the  matter.  A  particular  relationship  to  matter  is  part  of 
every  corporeal  form.  To  understand  the  form,  we  must 
abstract  from  this  relationship.  It  is  matter,  therefore, 
that  impedes  perfect  union,  that  necessitates  abstraction. 
The  result  of  this  abstraction,  experience  shows,  is  uni¬ 
versality.  It  is  abstraction  from  matter  or  a  particular 
relationship  to  matter,  therefore,  that  causes  universality, 
that  causes  loss  of  individuality.  It  is  matter,  then,  that 
individuates  a  body;  it  is  a  particular  relationship  to  matter 
that  individuates  a  form.  Briefly — in  bodies  the  principle 
of  individuation  is  matter. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  question  here  of 
efficient  causality.  Anything  that  is  or  can  be  is  ipso  facto 
singular.-  Ontologically,  no  principle  of  individuation  is 
required  to  individualize  a  thing  as  though  of  its  nature 
it  had  a  tendency  to  universalize  itself.10  Let  us  use  St. 

notion  of  universalization  as  indistinctness  cf.  De  Ente  et  Ess.  c.  III. 
For  the  relationship  of  abstraction  and  universalization  cf.  e.g. 
S.T.  I.  86.  1;  De  Ver.  2.  6;  In  II  de  An.,  lect.  12. 

13  St.  Thomas  takes  this  as  a  dictum  of  experience  and  repeats  it 
constantly,  giving  as  explanation  the  reasons  we  have  outlined,  (cf. 
e.g.  the  citations  to  note  12  supra.) 

14  S.T.  I.  14.  11;  I  Sent.,  d.  36,  1.  1;  Sum.  c.  Gent.  I.  65;  De 
Ver.  2.  5. 

15  S.T.  I.  57.  2;  II  Sent.  d.  3,  3.  3;  Sum.  c.  Gent.  II.  100:  De 
Ver.  8.  11. 

16  It  is  true  that  St.  Thomas  often  speaks  as  though  the  matter 
limited  the  form  by  a  kind  of  efficient  causality  (e.g.  S.T.  I.  3.  2 
ad  3).  However  a  careful  reading  of  De  Ente  et  Essentia,  especially 
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Thomas’  own  parallel.  Our  concept  "animal’  is  intrin¬ 
sically  indifferent  to  verification  in  a  man  or  brute.  "Ra¬ 
tionality’’  therefore  "makes"  an  "animal"  a  "man”.  But 
to  transfer  this  mental  activity  to  the  ontological  order  is 
nonsense.  No  existing  animal  is,  by  its  whole  soul  or  any 
real  part  of  it,  indifferent  to  being  a  man  or  a  brute.  It  is 
one  or  the  other.  Moreover  this  man’s  animality  and  his 
rationality  and  his  humanity  are  ontologically  without  any 
real  distinction.  St.  Thomas  adds  that  this  also  is  true 
of  his  individuality.  Matter  “makes”  a  being  individual. 
This  is  the  way  we  express  the  fact  that  in  failing  to  grasp 
matter  we  lose  individuality.  It  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  without  this  matter  the  form  would  be  a  universal. 
No,  without  this  matter  it  would  be  a  metaphysical  impos¬ 
sibility  just  as  Jones’  animality  without  his  rationality  is 
not  universal  but  impossible.  With  this  matter,  it  is  indi¬ 
vidualized  not  by  the  matter  acting  as  an  agent,  but  by  its 
own  intrinsic  relationship  to  this  matter  which  relationship 
is  no  more  distinct  from  its  specific  essence  than  the  specific 
essence  is  from  the  generic.17 

Ill  T er ms  Used 

If  we  digress  a  bit  here  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
words  that  Thomas  employs  in  connection  with  this 
problem,  it  will  help  towards  a  still  more  accurate  de¬ 
termination  of  what  his  point  is.  First,  "individuum". 
Unfortunately  the  word  "individual"  connotes  among  us 
a  proper  act  of  existence;  it  means  what  "supposit"  ought 
to  mean.  If  you  remember  that  Thomas  speaks  of  your 
hand,  of  the  color  of  this  paper,  and  of  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  as  "individua”,  it  will  be  clear  that  our  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  term  is  not  his.is  To  say  that  the  first  two 
examples  are  "individuals"  in  our  sense  of  the  term  is 
contrary  to  common  sense;  to  say  this  of  the  third  is  con¬ 
trary  to  faith.  Let  us  say  then,  not  “individual",  but 
"singular".  Further,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  order  of  existence  but  that  of  essence,  of 
metaphysical  possibility.19  We  are  not  asking,  "Why 
does  this  exist  as  a  singular  being?"  (That  is  clearly  not 
different  from  asking  why  it  exists  at  all.)  The  question 
is  "How  is  this  singular  being  possible?” 

chapter  two  towards  the  end  and  the  whole  of  chapter  three  will 
show,  I  think,  that  this  is  a  mannerism  of  speech  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  Further,  any  literal  interpretation  would  ( 1 )  contradict  the 
Thomistic  notion  of  matter  as  pure  potency  and  (2)  place  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  individuation  in  the  order  of  existence  where, 
as  we  hope  to  show  in  section  three,  it  does  not  belong. 

17  De  Ente  et  Ess.,  cc.  II  and  III. 

18  In  several  places  St.  Thomas  defines  "individuum”  so  that  it 
seems  to  coincide  with  "suppositum."  However,  when  he  is  more 
careful  (e.g.  Ill  Sent.,  d.  6,  1.  1.  4;  De  Un.  Verbi  Incar.,  art.  2: 
Quodlibet.  IX.  2),  he  makes  the  distinction  and  uses  the  examples 
we  have  noted.  Read  also  the  first  questions  of  the  Third  Part  of 
the  Summa  (esp.  S.T.  III.  4.  4)  where  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
is  '‘individuated”  (i.e.  singular)  but  not  an  individual. 

19  For  St.  Thomas  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  existence  of  a  thing 
is  to  inquire  whether  it  is  substance  or  accident;  and  if  substance, 
whether  a  whole  or  a  part,  whether  a  supposit  or  not.  In  any  case 
its  singularity  is  supposed.  Perhaps  it  would  help  the  student  to 
appreciate  the  difference  of  the  two  questions  to  follow  St.  Thomas 
at  work  on  this  second  and  altogether  different  one.  Cf.  e.g.  S.T.  I. 
29.  2,  III.  17.  2;  De  Spirit.  Creaf.,  art.  8  ad  3;  De  Un.  Verbi  Incar., 
per  totum;  Sum.  c.  Gent.,  IV.  43;  Quodlibet.  II.  4:  De  Ente  et  Ess., 
n.  VI  in  med.,  c.  VII. 


Next,  species  .  Now  in  the  first  place  a  species  is  a 
concept  which  we  draw  from  sensible  things.  Dismissing 
the  question  of  how  often  and  how  well  we  form  them, 
and  remaining  in  the  ideal  order,  we  say  that  a  species  is 
a  mental  union  with  all  the  positive  perfections  of  a 
being.20  Now,  since  our  species  are  formed  from  sensible 
things,  and  since  the  perfections  of  sensible  things  (e.g. 
sensation,  aptitude  for  local  motion,  etc.)  import  some 
relation  to  matter;  our  species  which  mirror  those  perfec¬ 
tions  import  some  relationship  to  matter,  not  necessarily 
this  or  that  relationship  to  this  or  that  matter,  but  some 
relationship.21  Remember,  too,  that  the  formation  of 
species  is  an  intellectual  process  and,  consequently,  union. 

Now,  if  we  ask  the  question,  "Why,  when  we  form  a 
concept  of  species,  do  we  not  attain  complete  union  with 
a  singular  object?"  the  answer  is  obvious.  Complete  union 
with  a  singular  object  would  include  every  last  truth  con¬ 
cerning  that  object;  no  further  determination  would  be 
possible.  Animal  (a  genus)  does  not  give  complete 
union  with  anything  because  it  can  be  further  determined 
by  tfre  addition  of  “rational”.  Similarly,  "man”  (a  species) 
does  not  give  complete  union  with  an  object;  because, 
though  it  cannot  be  further  determined  by  the  addition  of 
positive  perfections,  it  can  be  by  the  specification  of  its 
relationship  to  matter.  The  answer  to  our  question  then 
is:  Bodies  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  knowledge 
are  creatures  of  positive  perfection  and  of  a  determined 
relationship  to  matter,  to  relative  non-being.  When  we 
form  our  most  perfect  concept,  that  of  species,  it  does  not 
include  this  relationship  to  matter,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
perfect  union.”22 

Reverse  the  point  of  view;  ask  the  question  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  object  of  our  knowledge,  remembering  to 
keep  within  the  order  of  essence,  and  it  reads,  "Whence 
the  possibility  of  more  than  one  distinct  singular  being 
within  a  single  species?  The  principle  of  individuation 
again.  And  again,  in  the  light  of  Thomistic  teaching  on 
the  nature  of  man’s  mind  and  its  proper  object,  an  obvious 
answer.  “The  species  can  be  multiplied  because  it  imports 
an  indistinct  relationship  to  matter,  which  relationship  can 
be  specified  in  the  individual  without  adding  any  positive 
perfection  and  thus  without  changing  the  species.”  But 
consider  the  case  of  a  being  that  is  pure  form  (i.e.  an 
angel).  The  possibility  disappears.  Conceive  an  angelic 
species,  that  is,  form  from  a  particular  angel  a  concept 
which  embraces  all  its  positive  perfections,  and  you  are  in 
complete  union  with  that  angel.  No  relationship  to  matter 
is  implied  in  your  concept.  No  further  determination  of 
it  is  possible.  When  we  express  this  truth  in  reverse,  it 
sounds  odd;  but  that  is  only  because  we  are  using  terms 
drawn  from  our  experience  of  bodies  to  discuss  creatures 

20  Spedes  is  used  in  several  senses:  in  the  text  of  the  artide  I  have 
confined  it  to  what  seems  the  only  pertinent  one.  That  the  definition 
here  given  is  consonant  with  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas  may  be  seen. 

I  think,  from  De  Ente  et  Ess.  and  from  De  Spirit.  Crest.,  art.  8c.  med.: 
De  Un.  Verbi  Incar.,  art.  1:  In  VII  Meta.,  lect.  3  med. 

21  S.T.  I.  65.  4,  85.  1  ad  2;  De  Ver.  10.  5;  De  Ente  et  Ess.,  c.  II: 
In  VII  Meta.,  lect.  10  med. 

22  See  the  citations  in  the  preceding  note  and  also  Quodlibet. 
II.  4  ad  1. 
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to  whom  the  terms  are  only  analogically  applicable.28  The 
reality  behind  the  words  is  clear  enough.  “Each  angel 
differs  from  all  others  specifically,  that  is  by  a  positively 
diverse  nature.  No  two  angels  are  of  the  same  species.’’24 

IV  Summary 

The  best  way  to  close  this  study,  I  think,  is  to  re-state 
in  the  ontological  order  what  we  have  followed  in  the  order 
of  invention. 

Every  body  is  a  distinct  idea  in  God.  This  distinction 
sometimes  is  due  to  a  difference  in  absolute  nature,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  positive  perfection,  as  a  horse  differs  from  a 
tree.  Such  a  difference  is  intelligible  to  man;  we  call  it  a 

23  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  terms  we  use  in  connection  with  this 
problem  are  primarily  applicable  only  to  sensible  things.  When  we 
transfer  the  question  to  angels  it  is  sometimes  said  that  in  them  the 
principle  of  individuation  is  form.  St.  Thomas  himself  often  uses  this 
expression  (e.g.  S.T.  I.  3.  3).  I  think  it  would  lead  to  less  confusion 
to  say  that  there  is  no  principle  of  individuation  in  angels;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  although  they  are  '  individuals”  (i.e.  supposits)  and  ''singu¬ 
lar”  (i.  e.  each  is  an  "unum  per  se”),  they  are  not  “individuated” 
at  all;  for  the  meaning  of  “individuated”  is  “rendered  possible  as  a 
distinct  singular  being  along  with  others  of  the  same  species."  cf.  II 
Sent.,  d.  3,  1.  2;  De  Spirit.  Creat.,  art.  8  ad  4. 

24  S.T.  I.  50.  4;  II  Sent.,  d.  3,  1.  4;  Sum.  c.  Gent.,  II,  93;  De  Spirit. 
Creat.,  art.  8;  De  Ente  et  Ess.,  c.  V, 

25  The  incomplete  character  of  this  paper  will  not  escape  anyone 
of  even  a  passing  acquaintance  with  St.  Thomas;  for  he  holds  as  the 
principle  of  individuation,  not  merely  “materia”  but  “materia  quanti¬ 
tate  signata”  (cf.  In  Boethii  De  Trinitate,  4.  2c.).  Besides  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  narrowing  the  field  to  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article,  there 
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specific  distinction.  Some  of  these  ideas  differ  not  by 
reason  of  the  positive  perfection  of  their  absolute  natures, 
but  by  reason  of  a  different  relation  to  relative  non-being, 
to  matter.  In  this  manner,  one  horse  differs  from  another 
horse  or  the  soul  of  one  horse  differs  from  the  soul  of  a 
second.  Since  we  cannot  apprehend  this  difference,  we 
simply  give  a  name  to  that  which  we  do  not  understand; 
we  call  this  distinction,  numerical  distinction.  Our  intel¬ 
lection  is  never  a  perfect  and  exclusive  union  with  a  single 
object  because  we  refine  our  understanding  to  embrace  that 
virtuality  of  a  body  by  reason  of  which  it  is  specifically 
distinct  from  others,  but  that  by  reason  of  which  it  is 
numerically  distinct  is  lost  to  us.25 

are  other  reasons,  native  to  the  question  treated  and  to  my  purpose 
in  treating  it,  that  lead  me  to  omit  a  discussion  on  the  meaning  of 
"quantitate  signata”:  (1)  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  follow  the 
consistent  teaching  of  St.  Thomas.  Now,  he  always  insisted  that 
matter  is  the  principle  of  individuation.  But  the  expressions  he  uses 
to  qualify  “materia”  vary  and  so  does  his  explanation  of  them. 
Whether  his  ideas  on  the  subject  evolved  with  the  maturing  of  his 
thought  or  whether  he  made  a  radical  change  of  mind,  and  lastly, 
whether  he  came  to  any  final  teaching  on  the  subject  are  questions 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this  article  as  it  stands.  (2)  It  seems  to 
me  absolutely  necessary  for  a  consistent  Thomism  to  hold  that  matter 
is  the  principle  of  individuation.  If  it  is  asked  how  can  pure  potency 
in  any  case  be  the  root  of  determination,  St.  Thomas’  answer  is 
whatever  is  meant  by  “quantitate  signata.”  This  is  the  answer  to  an 
objection  and  not  an  essential  part  of  the  original  question.  That 
matter  is  the  principle  of  individuation  we  must  understand  if  we 
are  to  follow  St.  Thomas.  That  this  matter  is  "quantitate  signata" 
is  something  added. 


The  New  Ethics 

Thomas  E.  Davitt 
St.  Mary’s  College 


1  II  ’HAT  the  ethical  principles  which  govern  the  actions 
of  a  large  number  of  people  in  this  country  have  under¬ 
gone  a  change  during  the  past  two  generations,  is  a  fact 
that  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid.  Underlying  whatever  “new 
modes  of  living”  are  appearing  in  the  various  phases  of 
life,  are  new  norms  of  action,  new  codes  of  values. 

This  transition  has  recently  been  characterized  as  a 
change  from  “Formalism  to  Teleology  in  determining  the 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong.”1  It  is  a  ”...  .  shift  from  the 
notion  of  right  for  right’s  sake  to  right  as  a  means  to  an 
end;  from  a  code  of  rules  to  be  obeyed  to  a  goal  to  be 
achieved  .  .  .  .”2 

The  “Formalism,”  which  is  gradually  being  abandoned  is 
“.  .  .  .  the  code  of  virtues  and  duties  .  .  .  based  upon  God’s 
will,  expressed  either  through  revelation,  or  through  the 
‘laws  of  nature,’  or  through  both  .  .  .  .”3  The  “Teleology,” 
towards  which  the  tendency  now  lies,  can  be  summed  up 

1  Jay  William  Hudson,  “Recent  Shifts  in  Ethical  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice,”  The  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XLIX,  2,  (March  1940)  p.  106. 
See  also  Mary  L.  Coolidge,  "Today’s  Philosophy  and  Tomorrow’s,” 
The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXXVII,  23,  (Nov.  7,  1940)  p.  620. 

2  Hudson,  loc.  cit.  p.  108. 

3  Ibid.  p.  107. 


as  “total  self-realization.”  As  a  matter  of  fact 

. ...  it  goes  by  many  names,  most  of  them  meaning  practically  the 
same  thing,  so  far  as  any  meaning  can  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  self-realization;  the  perfection  of  human  personality;  idealistic 
perfectionism;  eudemonism;  energism;  total  self-development;  ^o  be 
oneself  at  one’s  best;  to  become  all  one  is  capable  of  becoming;  the 
ultimate  unfoldment  of  all  one’s  capacities  and  powers  in  a  pro¬ 
gressively  rational  unity.  . .  ,4 

In  this  shift,  then,  from  “Formalism”  to  “Teleology” 

. . .  .  the  basis  of  moral  obligation  has  been  radically  altered.  It  is  no 
longer  founded  upon  God's  will,  whether  expressed  in  revelation  or 
in  the  “laws  of  nature;”  nor  is  it  usually  founded  in  metaphysics. 
Rather,  the  imperative  or  teleological  obligation  tends  to  be  based 
upon  the  authority  of  our  fundamental  and  permanent  desires  over 
our  merely  passing  and  superficial  wants;  these  fundamental  desires 
being  regarded  as  expressions  of  our  fundamental  capacities  and 
powers,  whose  total  realization  is  our  highest  good.  Or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  put,  obligation  means  the  authority  of  the  complete  self 
over  the  partial  self.5 

That  there  should  be  a  veering  away  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  principles  of  action  is  understandable  when  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  that  have  long  been  at  work  (especially  against 
the  postulates)  are  considered.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  why 
such  a  shift  should  be  hailed,  in  certain  quarters,  as  an 

4  Ibid.  p.  109. 

5  Ibid.  p.  110. 
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inevitable  step  along  the  road  of  progress  in  ethics — in 
view  of  the  enviable  advances  which  apparently  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences.  But 
what  is  surprising  is  to  find  professional  ethicians  who  still 
so  misunderstand  the  traditional  position  that  they  can 
reject  it  along  with  Kantian  formalism,  accusing  it  of  divid¬ 
ing  and  opposing  certain  basic  concepts  whose  interrelation 
and  dependence  are  vital  to  any  ethic.  To  be  specific:  it  is 
stated  that  .  .  the  shift  is  from  the  notion  of  right  for 
right’s  sake  to  right  as  a  means  to  an  end  .  .  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  “formalist’’  (anyone  taking  cognizance 
of  God,  laws  of  nature,  etc. )  used  to  act  in  a  certain 
manner  simply  and  solely  because  the  act  was  right  and 
good  in  itself,  with  no  reference  to  an  ulterior  purpose  or 
end.  While  now  the  “teleologist’’  (who  recognizes  only 
"science’s  fundamental  assumptions”)  performs  his  acts 
because,  being  aware  of  their  relation  to  a  goal,  he  knows 
that  they  will  lead  him  thereto.  In  a  word,  “Formalist” 
ethics  taught  that  an  act  could  be  right  in  itself  without 
any  relation  to  or  dependence  upon  purpose  or  end. 

That  this  is  not  the  position  of  the  perennial  ethics  is 
what  this  paper,  by  a  simple  review6 — nothing  more — of 
the  concepts  of  good  and  end  and  their  implications ,  essays 
to  point  out. 

Point  of  Departure 

We  start  with  an  undeniable  fact:  namely,  that  wherever 
men  are  encountered  we  find  them  attributing  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  their  actions  which  corresponds  to  our  notion  of 
good  and  evil.  All  men,7  whether  in  civilized  or  uncivilized 
regions,  have  the  idea  that  some  acts  are  good  and  hence 
worthy  of  praise  and  reward,  that  some  are  bad  and  con¬ 
sequently  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment.  What  these 
various  acts  may  be  in  the  concrete,  is  not  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  here.  While  vague  in  its  applications— even  to  the 
point,  seemingly,  of  contradiction  at  times,  for  among  one 
people  the  qualification  of  good  may  be  applied  to  what 
another  calls  evil — nevertheless  the  fact  is  clear  and  precise 
in  itself.  Men  call  some  acts  good  and  others  bad.  For 
the  good,  in  their  estimation,  reward  may  be  expected;  for 
the  bad,  blame.  And  so,  under  the  incoherence  of  varying 
moral  appreciations,  we  find,  as  one  of  the  constants  reveal¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  human  race,  this  general 
character  of  the  value  of  human  acts. 

Moreover,  a  second  common  characteristic  is  discernible 
among  all  men;  this  general  qualification  of  good  and  evil, 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  assigned  by  men  to  their 
actions,  is  also  attributed  by  them  to  things.  Men  say  that 
this  statue,  this  micrometer,  this  food  is  good  or  bad  as  the 
case  may  be.  Evidently  this  goodness  or  badness  of  things 
is  different  from  that  of  actions.  But  what  is  the  difference? 


6  Since  the  matter  of  this  paper  is  that  commonly  contained  in 
numerous  treatises  on  the  subject,  no  extensive  references  will  be 
given.  A  few  pertinent  passages  in  St.  Thomas  will  be  indicated.  In 
the  development  of  some  points  I  have  followed  Jacques  Leclercq, 
Legons  de  Droit  Naturel,  Vol.  I,  (Namur,  Maison  D’Editions  Ad. 
Wesmael-Charlier,  1933). 

7  Even  those  who  have  reasoned  themselves  into  a  position  of 
denying  any  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  give  the  lie  to  this 
“conviction”  by  the  actions  of  their  daily  lives. 


Is  this  analogy,  arising  from  the  application  of  the  same 
qualification  to  two  different  orders  of  reality  a  purely 
verbal  one  or  is  it  real?  That  it  is  real  will  be  evident 
when  we  have  arrived  at  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
good. 

The  Good  in  Things 

First,  then,  let  us  try  to  isolate  the  basic  meaning  of  good 
in  general.  In  the  realm  of  things  (as  opposed  to  acts) 
what  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  certain  object  as 
“good”?  Upon  examination  we  find  that  it  is  called  good 
only  in  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  a  determined  ideal  type  of 
the  object  in  someone’s  mind.  This  is  a  good  tree  because 
it  conforms  to  the  concept  of  tree  that  I  have  in  my  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  come  across  some  unknown  object 
about  which  I  have  not  the  least  concept,  I  will  not  say 
that  it  is  either  good  or  bad.  I  will  either  find  it  a  curious 
sort  of  thing,  or  I  will  say  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

We  can  say,  then,  that  a  being  is  good  in  our  estimation 
in  the  measure  it  realizes  its  type.  Of  course,  as  it  should 
be  added,  all  beings  realize  their  type  to  a  certain  degree. 
A  lion  that  in  no  way  would  realize  the  type  “lion”  would 
be  no  lion  at  all.  He  would  be  some  other  being,  and  to 
some  degree  would  realize  the  type  of  this  other  being. 
Hence,  since  the  good  of  each  being  lies  in  the  realization 
of  its  type  and  every  being  realizes  its  type  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  follows  that  every  being  is,  in  this  same  measure, 
good.8  However,  from  the  fact  that  every  being  is  good 
at  the  moment  it  exists  as  just  explained,  it  does  not  follow 
that  mere  existence  gives  us  the  complete  good.  For,  as 
already  observed,  good  implies  the  realization  of  an  end. 
Hence,  there  is  contained  in  the  notion  of  good  the  idea  of 
movement,  the  idea  of  a  tendency  to  realize  something.  In 
other  words,  the  good  admits  of  a  certain  nuance.9  The 
closer  a  being  comes  to  a  perfect  realization  of  its  type, 
the  greater  is  the  good  which  may  be  said  to  be  embodied 
in  the  being. 

Why  is  it  true  that  a  being  is  good  in  the  measure  it 
realizes  its  type?  Because  the  ideal  type  appears  to  us  as 
that  which  the  being  is  destined  to  realize.  This  explains 
why,  in  the  common  opinion  of  men,  good  is  that  which 
things  are  destined  to  be,  that  towards  which  they  should 
tend.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  essential  relation  between 
good  and  end  is  evident.  The  good  is  the  goal  to  be 
achieved,  the  end  to  be  attained.  This  horse  is  good,  in 
our  estimation  in  the  measure  in  which  it  realizes  the  ideal 
type  of  horse.  This  ideal  type,  then,  appears  as  being,  in 
a  certain  sense,  its  raison  d’etre,  which  could  not  be  true 
if  horses  did  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  this 
type.  The  good  is,  therefore,  in  our  estimation,  synonymous 
with  the  end. 


8  "Omne  enim  ens,  inquantum  est  ens,  est  in  actu,  et  quodammodo 
perfectum:  quia  omnis  actus  perfectio  quaedam  est:  perfectum  vero 
habet  rationem  appetibilis,  et  boni  .  .  .  unde  sequitur,  omne  ens, 
inquantum  huiusmodi,  bonum  esse.”  S.T.  I.  5.  3c.  Cf.  De  Ver.  21.  2c. 

9  “Bonum  et  ens  sunt  idem  secundum  rem,  sed  bonum  dicit  rationem 
appetibilis  quam  non  dicit  ens."  S.T.  I.  5.  lc. 

“Secundum  primum  esse,  quod  est  substantiale,  dicitur  aliquid  ens 
simpliciter  et  bonum  secundum  quid  idest  inquantum  est  ens:  secundum 
vero  ultimum  actum  dicitur  aliquid  ens  secundum  quid  et  bonum 
simpliciter.”  S.T.  I.  5.  ad  1. 
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But  does  this  type  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  and 
to  which  we  said  things  must  somehow  conform  if  they  are 
to  be  good,  really  exist  outside  of  us  in  nature  independ¬ 
ently  of  our  minds?  Before  this  question  can  be  answered, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  further  the  notion  of  end. 

Can  it  be  said  that  end  as  such  is  actually  in  things? 
Things  exist.  At  each  instant  they  are  what  they  are. 
States  through  which  they  have  passed  are  no  more.  Those 
through  which  they  will  pass  do  not  yet  exist.  End,  then, 
as  something  which  things  pursue,  cannot  be  in  things. 
Inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  judge  the  value  of  a  thing — as  we 
said  it  must — it  is  something  exterior  to  it.  Since  this  is 
so,  there  is  only  one  source  from  which  end  could  come: 
from  some  intelligence.  To  speak  of  tendency  to  an  end 
or  finality  in  things  is  to  affirm  the  intervention  of  an  intel¬ 
lect.  There  is  and  can  be  finality  in  things  only  if  some 
intelligence  puts  it  there. 

Objective  Finality 

Good,  as  we  said,  is  being  in  as  much  as  it  realizes  its 
end.  Consequently,  if  there  is  no  end  without  intelligence, 
neither  is  there  good  without  intelligence.  Here  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  crux  of  the  question:  is  good  subjec¬ 
tive  or  objective?  Or  to  put  it  another  way:  is  there 
finality  in  things  independently  of  ourselves? 

In  practical  life,  all  of  us  do  admit  such  a  finality  inde¬ 
pendently  of  our  own  minds.  In  objects  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  fellow  men,  we  immediately  recognize  the 
objective  finality  (apart  from  any  utility  they  may  have  for 
us)  given  them  by  their  authors.  As  soon  as  we  see  a 
watch  we  affirm  without  hesitation  that  the  purpose  of  the 
watch,  its  end,  is  to  tell  time — for  we  know  that  such  was 
the  end  for  which  it  was  made.  Confronted  with  some 
unknown  gadget  we  ask  ourselves  what  its  purpose  may 
be,  for  what  it  may  have  been  intended  by  its  maker.  In 
our  daily  life,  therefore,  we  admit  that  objects  have  an 
end  independently  of  ourselves.  This  end  is  that  which 
the  author  of  an  object  intended. 

What  of  nature  itself,  can  such  a  finality  be  asserted  of 
it?  Scientific  research,  though  it  may  ultimately  issue  in 
utility,  must,  it  seems,  primarily  seek  the  nature,  the 
intrinsic  finality  of  the  objects  under  observation.  The 
scientist  in  studying  a  chemical,  a  plant,  or  an  animal, 
establishes  an  ensemble  of  characteristics  which  determine 
the  type  of  object  studied.  Once  this  type  is  determined 
and  according  to  whether  or  not  the  object  under  consid¬ 
eration  more  or  less  closely  approximates  the  type,  notions 
are  formed  of  the  chemical's  purity  or  impurity,  of  the 
plant’s  goodness  or  badness,  of  the  animal's  health  or  sick¬ 
ness.  But  actually  what  is  the  value  of  all  these  notions? 
Can  it  be  said  that  in  reality  these  beings  in  no  way  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  these  various  types  of  perfec¬ 
tion?  Are  they  in  no  way  destined  to  attain  what  so  obvi¬ 
ously  seems  to  be  their  various  ends?  There  are  two 
answers:  either  these  characteristics  constantly  observable 
are  but  the  effect  of  pure  chance,  and  the  type  or  end  which 
we  have  conceived  as  their  proper  perfection  is  nothing  but 
a  figment  of  our  own  minds:  or  they  are  the  result  of  an 
intelligence  at  work  and  the  finality  discernible  in  them  is 


that  intended  by  this  intelligence. 

This  supposes  that  this  intelligence  is  the  cause,  not  only 
of  the  varying  characteristics  found  in  things,  but  the 
cause  of  their  very  existence;  the  cause,  not  only  of  the 
fact  that  things  are  this  or  that,  but  of  the  fact  that  they 
are;  the  cause,  in  other  words,  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
something  — that  they  exist!  The  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  is  in  the  world  objective  good,  or  if  there  is  ob¬ 
jective  finality  in  things,  comes  to  knowing  whether  or  not 
there  exists  an  intelligent  creator,  one  who  is  the  cause  of 
the  fact  that  things  exist  and  who,  following  a  thought,  an 
end,  in  the  act  of  creation,  impressed  this  thought  on  the 
universe  in  modeling  it  and  orientating  it  according  to  this 
intention.  Only  if  such  an  explanation  of  the  world  is 
accepted  does  the  good  have  a  reality  which  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  us;  only  thus  can  the  good  have  a  definite  and 
certain  meaning. 

The  Good  in  Our  Acts 

We  have  said  that  every  being,  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
exists,  has  its  own  proper  end.  Its  end  is  its  reason  for 
existing:  it  will  be  that  which  will  give  to  creatures  their 
form.  Since  this  is  the  fundamental  law  of  all  beings  and 
there  is  no  being  which  does  not  follow  it,  man  also  follows 
it.  Man  tends  necessarily,  as  do  all  beings,  to  his  end — 
that  is  to  say,  to  his  good.10  His  good  is  to  realize  his 
type,  his  nature.  Hence,  those  acts  are  called  good  which 
further  the  realization  of  this  end.  The  perfect  good  for 
him  would  be  to  realize  his  nature  completely,  to  realize  the 
fullness  of  his  being.  To  this  man  tends  irresistibly.  It 
is  a  fundamental  tendency. 

But  there  is  also  another  tendency  in  man  equally  funda¬ 
mental  and  irresistible:  it  is  to  be  happy!  And  what  is 
happiness?  We  call  a  man  happy  when  he  has  all  that  he 
desires,  when  he  has  achieved  all  his  goals  and  purposes.* 11 
Happiness,  then,  is  the  state  of  a  man  who  has  attained  his 
end.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  end  is  synonymous  with 
the  good.  Hence,  happiness  is  the  state  of  a  man  who 
possesses  his  good.  It  is  repose  in  the  good  possessed. 

How  can  it  be  known  which  acts  are  good,  that  is,  which 
acts  contribute  to  the  realization  of  man’s  end.  As  in  the 
case  of  things  (as  opposed  to  acts)  their  end  was  known 
from  an  observation  of  them,  so  also  in  man’s  case  his  end 
can  be  known  from  a  scrutiny  of  his  nature. 

Obviously,  the  correct  interpretation  of  human  nature  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  moral  structure  will 
rest.  What  is  considered  the  good  for  man  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  interpretations  given  to  his  nature 
and  the  diverse  ends  set  up  for  it;  since  the  end  is  the 
criterion  by  which  the  good  must  be  judged.  All  systems 
of  morality  since  time  immemorial  have  had  as  their  pur¬ 
pose  the  determination  of  what  is  the  good  of  man.  But 
because  of  the  great  divergencies  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  man,  what  his  nature  is  and  what  his  end  is, 

10  "Bonum  est  quod  omnia  appetunt.”  S.T.  I.  5.  lc. 

Of  course  moral  good  and  ontological  good  do  not  differ  in  them¬ 
selves.  Moral  good  is  simply  the  ontological  good  of  man  in  as  much 
as  it  is  the  end  of  his  free  activity. 

11  Beatitudo,  cum  sit  perfectum  et  sufficiens  bonum,  omne  malum 
excludit,  et  omne  desiderium  implet."  S.T.  I-II.  5.  3c. 
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there  has  been  nothing  like  agreement  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  his  good. 

What  is  man?  To  state  the  obvious,  he  is  a  living  being 
differing  from  the  inanimate  by  his  property  of  self-move¬ 
ment.  But  man  is  a  knowing  being.  Like  all  other  animals 
he  has  that  property  of  sense  knowledge  by  which,  after 
certain  physical  phenomena  have  acted  upon  him,  he  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  sensible  objects.  Man,  however,  possesses 
a  far  more  marvelous  and  mysterious  means  of  knowing  — 
that  of  intellectual  knowledge.  In  this  he  is  radically  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  other  animals.  The  sense  knowledge 
of  animals  is  that  of  the  phenomenon  of  an  object,  its 
sounds,  its  colors,  its  tastes.  But  the  intellectual  knowledge 
of  man  is  that  of  the  very  being  of  the  object.  The  intel¬ 
lect  of  man  is  the  faculty  of  being,  just  as  sight  is  the 
faculty  of  color.  Knowing  things  man  recognizes  in  them 
one  common  characteristic:  that  of  being.  All  are  beings. 
The  intellect  knows  objects  in  as  much  as  they  are  the 
embodiment  of  ideas,  and  ideas  are  opposed  to  sensible 
data  both  by  their  immateriality  and  their  universality. 

There  is,  then,  in  man  a  faculty  which  has  for  its  object 
the  existence,  the  being — mot  the  external,  sensible  appear¬ 
ances — of  things.  This  faculty  is  capable  of  embracing 
all  things  inasmuch  as  they  exist  and  are  something.12  But 
because  man  has  this  faculty,  he  is  continually  unsatisfied. 
Having  a  capacity  for  universal  being,  he  finds  round  about 
him  only  particular  beings  which  cannot  assuage  this  thirst 
of  his  spirit.  Hence,  man  is  perpetually  searching  (whether 
he  is  conscious  of  it  or  not)  for  that  one  object  whose 
perfection  corresponds  to  his  absolute  need,  that  object 
which  will  be  Being  itself,  and  which  will  consequently  be 
the  Good  whose  possession  will  assure  him  of  repose  in 
happiness.  The  Good  of  man  can  be  only  his  End  and 
that  can  be  only  his  Intelligent  Creator. 

Hence,  from  a  consideration  of  man’s  nature,  of  his 
faculties  and  their  operation,  we  discern  what  the  End  of 
man  is.1?>  Man's  good,  therefore,  lies  in  the  realization  of 
this  End.  Hence,  those  acts  of  his  are  good,  in  the  only 
true  meaning  the  word  can  have,  which  lead  man  to  the 
attainment  of  this  End. 

The  criterion,  then,  according  to  which  man’s  acts  are 
good  or  evil  is  an  objective  one,  namely,  the  End  of  man 
which  exists  outside  of  him.  And  this  fact  is  known,  in 
turn,  from  a  study  of  man’s  objective  nature.  Man’s 
nature,  therefore,  can  rightly  be  said  to  be  the  objective 
norm  of  human  actions. 

Moral  Necessity 

If  man  is  free  in  the  choice  of  his  actions  and,  neverthe¬ 
less,  tends  necessarily  to  good  and  happiness,  in  what  does 
the  moral  problem  consist?  If,  in  spite  of  this  basic  neces- 

32  "Cognoscentia  a  non  cognoscentibus  in  hoc  distinguuntur.  quia 
non  cognoscentia  nihil  habent.  nisi  formam  suam  tantum,  sed  cognos- 
cens  natum  est  habere  formam  etiam  rei  alterius:  nam  species  cogniti 
est  in  cognoscente.  Unde  manifestum  est,  quod  natura  rei  non 
cognoscentis  est  magis  coarctata  et  limitata.  Natura  autem  rerum 
cognoscentium  habet  maiorem  amplitudinem  et  extensionem:  propter 
quod  anima  est  quodammodo  omnia.”  S.T.  I.  M.  lc. 

13  The  existence  of  such  a  Being  is.  of  course,  one  of  the  postulates 
of  Ethics:  the  proof  thereof  is  the  province  of  Theodicy. 


sity  to  seek  the  good  man  still  remains  master  of  his  actions 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  truly  be  said  to  be  worthy  of 
praise  or  blame,  what  is  obligation? 

Man,  being  an  animal  endowed  with  reason,  knows  that 
he  is  destined  for  an  end;  and  he  also  knows  that  his  acts 
have  a  relation  to  that  end  and  that,  as  far  as  they  are 
human  acts  consequent  upon  the  use  of  his  free  will,11  he 
is  accountable  for  this  relation.  It  is  plain  to  him  that  he 
must  tend  towards  happiness,  the  good  in  general.  But 
about  the  particular  goods  which  lead  to  the  attainment 
of  this  happiness,  he  is  not  so  sure.  Ask  a  man  if  he  wants 
to  be  happy.  The  answer  is  a  spontaneous:  “Yes.”  Ask 
him  in  what  this  happiness  consists.  The  answer  will  not 
be  so  readily  forthcoming.  If  he  answers  at  all,  it  will 
probably  be  by  indicating  one  or  another  good  which 
appears  to  him  at  the  moment  as  of  the  greatest  value. 
Hence,  while  man  tends  necessarily  towards  the  total  good 
of  his  nature — of  which  tendency  he  has  a  clear  knowledge 
• — he  is  confronted  with  an  ensemble  of  particular  goods 
the  value  of  which  he  recognizes  less  clearly  as  means  of 
realizing  his  total  good. 

From  among  these  particular  goods,  then,  man  must 
choose.  But  what  will  his  choice  be?  When  man,  in  the 
presence  of  particular  goods  which  attract  all  his  senses, 
is  led  to  reflect  (his  reason  aided  or  unaided  by  law  or 
precept),  he  realizes  that  among  all  these  goods  there  are 
some  which  will  be  conducive  to  his  general  good,  while 
others  will  detract  from  it.  Wishing  the  total  good  of  his 
nature,  man  feels  constrained  to  wish  those  partial  goods 
which  lead  thereunto.  This,  then,  is  obligation.  It  is  the 
necessity  of  acting  in  a  certain  manner  because  of  the 
relation  of  these  acts  as  necessary  to  attain  a  necessarv 
end.lj  Man,  wishing  his  general  good,  discerns  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  himself,  a  disorder,  if  he  does  not  wish  those 
particular  goods  which  lead  to  this  end. 

Obligation  is  a  necessity,  but  a  moral  one.  This  marks 
the  difference  between  the  necessity  of  obligation  and  that 
of  the  natural  tendency  towards  our  total  good.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  the  animals,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  man 
tends  necessarily  towards  his  total  good,  his  happiness. 
This  tendency  is  inherent  in  his  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  blindly  led  by  instinct  like  other  animals 
in  regard  to  particular  acts;  he  reasons  about  them,  co¬ 
ordinating  and  subordinating  them.  Hence,  man  is  under 
obligation  only  because  he  enjoys  freedom  in  the  choice 


11  Actionum,  quae  ab  homine  aguntur,  illae  solae  proprie  dicuntur 
humanae,  quae  sunt  propriae  hominis.  inquantum  est  homo:  differt 
autem  homo  ab  irrationalibus  creaturis  in  hoc,  quod  est  suorum 
actum  dominus:  unde  illae  solae  actiones  vocantur  proprie  humanae. 
quarum  homo  est  dominus:  est  autem  homo  dominus  suorum  actuum 
per  rationem.  et  voluntatem:  unde  et  liberum  arbitrium  esse  dicitur 
facultas  voluntatis  et  rationis:  illae  ergo  actiones  proprie  humanae 
dicuntur,  quae  ex  voluntate  deliberata  procedunt:  si  quae  autem  aliae 
actiones  homini  conveniant.  possunt  dici  quidem  hominis  actiones. 
sed  non  proprie  humanae,  cum  non  sint  hominis.  inquantum  est  homo. 
Manifestum  est  autem,  quod  omnes  actiones.  quae  procedunt  ab 
aliqua  potentia,  causantur  ab  ea  secundum  rationem  sui  objecti: 
objectum  autem  voluntatis  est  finis  et  bonum:  unde  oportet.  quod 
omnes  actiones  humanae  propter  finem  sint.”  S.T.  I-II.  1.  lc. 

10  Obviously  this  is  not  a  complete  definition  of  obligation:  but  it 
is  the  metaphysical  foundation  of  obligation  and  of  the  lex  aetema. 
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of  his  acts.16 

The  question  naturally  follows:  how  should  man  ration¬ 
ally  order  his  acts?  His  acts  cannot  be  directed  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  end  towards  which  they  should  be 
orientated.  Hence,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  ascertain 
what  precisely  his  end  is.  This  knowledge  is  usually  the 
result  of  reasoning  processes  and/or  religious  convictions, 
with  the  latter— so  it  appears  at  least — flaying  the  pre¬ 
dominant  role.  In  fact,  in  practical  life  it  would  seem 
that  only  knowledge  which  derives  from  religious  beliefs 
carries  with  it  enough  conviction  to  assure  the  consistent 
functioning  of  obligation. 

To  say,  then,  that  the  basis  of  obligation  is  “.  .  .  .  the 
authority  of  our  fundamental  and  permanent  desires  over 
our  merely  passing  and  superficial  wants  ....  whose 
realization  is  our  highest  good  .  .  .  .”17  may  perhaps  be 
true,  providing  this  good  is  actually  the  Good,  the  End 
existing  outside  of  man  for  which  man  is  destined,  and  to 
which— as  a  consequence— these  desires  lead  and  in  which 
they  find  their  fulfillment.  But,  in  the  light  of  our  above 
inquiry,  it  does  seem  a  bit  naive  to  speak  of  our  "highest 
good”  without  some  knowledge  of  our  end  and  to  attempt 
in  the  same  breath  to  impose  an  obligation  —  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word' — 'to  attain  it! 

Perfection 

Likewise  in  regard  to  "self-realization”  or  perfection: 
without  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  end  toward  which 
we  should  tend,  how  can  there  be  any  progress,  any 
increase  in  good?  For  progress  must  be  made  if  beings  are 
to  approximate  perfection.  What  is  perfection?  Whence 
do  we  derive  our  concept  of  it?  We  have  said  that  the 
good  of  a  being  is  the  realization  of  its  type  or  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  its  end.  But  from  observation  of  things  about  us, 
we  perceive  that  no  being  ever  completely  realizes  its  ideal 
type.  All  things  constantly  change  and  these  changes  con¬ 
tinually  modify  things.  The  result  of  this  is  that  there  is 
ever  being  introduced  either  a  new  good  which  improves 
beings  or  a  new  evil  which  corrupts  them.  Thus,  viewing 
beings  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  have  realized 
their  end,  we  derive  the  notion  of  the  better,  or  of  perfec¬ 
tion;  and,  considering  beings  as  capable  of  this  progress, 
we  conceive  the  notion  of  their  possibilities  or  their 
potencies. 

Hence,  perfection  is  the  actuation  of  all  the  potencies  of 
a  being.18  It  is  the  realization  of  that  which  completes  the 

16  "Ilia  ergo  quae  rationem  habent,  seipsa  movent  ad  finem;  quia 
habent  dominium  suorum  actuum  per  liberum  arbitrium,  quod  est 
facultas  voluntatis  et  rationis;  ilia  vero,  quae  ratione  carent,  tendunt 
in  finem  propter  naturalem  inclinationem,  quasi  ab  alio  mota,  non 
tamen  a  seipsis:  cum  non  cognoscant  rationem  finis:  et  ideo  nihil  in 
finem  ordinare  possunt,  sed  solum  in  finem  ab  alio  ordinantur:  nam 
tota  irrationalis  natura  comparatur  ad  Deum,  sicut  instrumentum  ad 
agens  principale.  Et  ideo  proprium  est  naturae  rationalis,  ut  tendat 
in  finem,  quasi  se  agens,  vel  ducens  ad  finem;  naturae  vero  irration¬ 
alis,  quasi  ab  alio  acta  vel  ducta;  sive  in  finem  apprehensum,  sicut 
bruta  animalia;  sive  in  finem  non  apprehensum,  sicut  ea,  quae  omnino 
cognitione  carent.”  S.T.  I-II.  1.  2c. 

17  Hudson,  loc.  cit.  p.  110. 

18  "Secundum  hoc  enim  dicitur  aliquid  esse  perfectum,  secundum 
quod  est  actu;  nam  perfectum  dicitur,  cui  nihil  deest  secundum  modum 
suae  perfectionis.”  S.T.  I.  4.  lc. 


nature  of  a  thing.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the  problem  of 
perfection  for  each  individual  consists  in  ascertaining  what 
his  ultimate  end  is  and  what  the  potencies  are  which  will 
be  conducive  to  this  unique  end.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
“total  self-realization”  if  thereby  is  implied  progress  to¬ 
wards  a  definite  goal  about  which  there  is  had  certain 
knowledge.  Without  these,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  little  chance  for  progress  in  any  true  sense.  What 
we  would  have  rather  may  perhaps  be  best  expressed  by 
calling  it  simply  “energism.” 

Such  then,  in  very  sketchy  manner,  is  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tion  that  exists  between  good  and  end.  Any  talk  of  right 
for  right’s  sake  is  pure  nonsense.  The  good  ever  implies 
a  relation  to  some  end.  In  the  very  existence  of  a  being 
that  is  good  or  of  a  being  whose  acts  are  good,  is  contained 
the  necessity  of  an  Intelligent  Creator  who  gave  them  both 
existence  and  end.  Without  such  a  Being,  good  and  end 
in  their  ultimate  analysis  lose  all  meaning:  and  with  them 
go  obligation  and  perfection. 

The  Bibliography 

Eight  years  ago,  in  January  1933, The  Modern  School¬ 
man  published  a  bibliography  compiled  by  the  late  Leo 
V.  Keeler,  S.  J.  Since  that  time  the  remaikable  quality 
of  the  work  done  in  Christian  philosophy  has  made  it  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  that  a  revision  of  the  bibliography  would 
be  necessary.  The  original  list  proved  extremely  useful 
for  teachers,  students  and  librarians  in  American  colleges 
and  seminaries.  It  is  hoped  that  the  revised  work  con¬ 
taining  over  375  titles  of  which  not  more  than  half  were 
originally  included,  will  prove  equally  helpful. 

The  bibliography  is  designed  primarily  to  provide 
instructors  and  students  with  a  list  of  available  texts  and 
supplementary  reading  in  accord  with  the  generally 
accepted  divisions  of  Scholastic  Philosophy.  As  will  be 
immediately  apparent,  the  list  is  in  no  sense  intended  to 
be  exhaustive  and  is  directed  to  the  undergraduate  level 
of  studies. 

A  tangential  but  nonetheless  real  purpose  to  be  served 
by  the  bibliography  is  to  point  out  the  grave  deficiencies 
in  several  fields.  Some  of  the  best  books,  too  universal 
for  narrow  bracketing,  have  been  repeated  under  several 
heads,  showing  the  impracticability  of  our  customary 
categorizing. 

The  compilers  of  this  bibliography  have  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  been  aware  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  subjective 
selection.  In  most  of  the  sections  they  were  assisted  by 
experienced  professors  in  an  effort  to  make  the  final 
product  as  objective  as  possible.  There  will  doubtless  be 
unfortunate  omissions  and  perhaps  inaccurate  classifica¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  merits  of  the  bibliography 
will  compensate  for  any  deficiencies. 

We  hope  that  this  revised  bibliography  may  conduce  to 
the  advancement  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  St.  Thomas  in  particular,  and  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  heritage  which  is  the  Perennial 
Philosophy . 
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Schoolman  with  the  help  and  direction  of  the  Philosophy  faculty  of  St.  Louis 
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Naber  A.,  S.  J.,  Critica  (ad  usum  priv.),  412,  Greg.  U.  1932 
Esser  G.,  S.  V.  D.,  Epistemologia,  xv-243,  St.  Mary’s  Press,  Techny, 
Ill.  1934 

De  Vries  J.,  S.  J.,  Critica,  xiii-176,  Herder  1937 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Walker  L.,  S.  J.,  Theories  of  Knowl.,  xxxix-696,  Longm.  1910 
Maritain  J.,  Degrees  of  Knowl.  (transl.),  xviii-475,  Scribner  1938 
Coffey  P„  Epistemology,  2  vols.,  Smith,  N.  Y.,  reprinted  1938 
Noel  L„  Le  Realisme  Immediat,  vii-299,  Inst.  Sup.  de  Phil.,  Louvain 
1938 

Roland-Gosselin  M.,  O.  P.,  Essai  d'une  Etude  Critique  de  la  Con- 
naissance,  165,  Vrin,  Paris  1932 

Gilson  E.,  Realisme  Thomiste  et  Critique  de  la  Connaissance,  242, 
Vrin,  Paris  1939 

Jolivet  R.,  Le  Thomisme  et  la  Critique  de  la  Connaissance,  147, 
Desclee,  Paris  1933 

Picard  G.,  S.  J.,  "Le  Prob.  Crit.  Fondamental,"  95,  Arch,  de  Phil.  I 
1923;  "Reflexions  sur  le  Prob.  Crit.,”  78,  Arch,  de  Phil.  XIII  1937 
De  Tonquedec  J.,  S.  J.,  La  Crit.  de  la  Connaiss.,  xxx-565,  Beau- 
chesne  1929 

Sohngen  G.,  Sein  und  Gegenstand,  xix-334,  Aschendorff,  Munster 
1930 

Geyser  J.,  Auf  Dem  Kampffelde  Dcr  Logik,  ix-228,  Herder  1926 
Nink  C.,  S.  J..  Grundlegung  und  Erkenntnistheorie,  xii-292,  Carolus- 
Druckerei,  Frankfurt  1930 
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METAPHYSICS 

(St.  Thomas:  S.  T.  I.;  Sum.  c.  Gent.;  In  Arist.  Metaph.;  De  Ente  et 
Essentia) 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Arnou  R.,  S.  J.,  Meta.  Generalis,  219,  Greg.  U.,  Romae  1939 
De  Raeymaeker  L.,  Meta.  Gen.,  2  vols.,  Warny,  Louvain  1931 
Phillips  R.,  Mod.  Thom.  Phil.,  Vol.  II,  Burns,  Oates  1935 
McCormick  J„  S.  J.,  Sch.  Meta.,  253,  Loyola  U.,  Chi.  1928 
Coffey  P.,  Ontology,  xii-439,  Smith,  N.  Y.,  reprint  1938 
Descoqs  P.,  S.  J.,  Institutiones  Meta.,  640,  Beauchesne  1925 
Remer  V.,  S.  J.,  Ontologia,  Greg.  U.,  Romae  1936 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 
Maritain  J.,  Preface  to  Meta.,  152,  S.  &  W.  1939 
Van  Roo  W.,  S.  J.,  "Act  &  Potency,"  Mod.  School.,  Nov.  1940 
Institute  of  Medieval  Studies  (Toronto),  On  Being  &  Essence  (trans. 
of  De  Ente  et  Ess.),  S.  &  W. 

Farrell  W.,  O.  P.,  Companion  to  Summa,  Vol.  I,  S.  &  W.  1941 
Osgniach  A.,  Analysis  of  Objects,  xvii-302,  Wagner,  N.  Y.  1938 
Hawkins  D.,  Causality  &  Implication,  122,  S.  &  W.  1937 
Phelan  G.,  "Quod  Verum  Sequitur  Esse  Rerum,"  Medieval  Studies 
1939:  11-22 

Jolivet  R.,  Notion  de  Subst.,  338,  Beauchesne  1929 
Marechal  J.,  S.  J.,  Point  de  Depart  de  la  Metaph.,  5  fascic.,  Felix 
Alcan,  Paris  1922 

Roland-Gosselin  D„  O.  P.,  Le  “ Ente  Et  Essentia”  de  S.  Th„  xxx-220 
La  Saulchoir,  Kain,  Belgium  1926 

De  Backer  St,  S.  J.,  Disputationes  Meta.,  3  Libelli,  Beauchesne,  Paris 
1919  sq. 

Penido  M.,  Le  Role  de  I'Anal.  du  Theologie  Dog.,  Bibliotheque 
Thomiste  XV,  Paris  1931 

Marc  A.,  S.  J.,  "L’Idee  de  l’Etre,"  Arch,  de  Phil.  X  1933 
Van  Leeuwen  A.,  “L’Analogie  de  l'Etre,"  Rev.  Neo-Sch.  1932 
Van  Steenberghen  F.,  "La  Comp.  Const,  de  l’Etre  Fini,”  Rev.  Neo- 
Sch.  1938,  489-518 

Webert  J.,  O.  P.,  Essai  de  Metaph.  Thom.,  Paris  1928 

Forest  A.,  La  Struct.  Metaph.  du  Concert,  Vrin,  Paris  1931 

Descoqs  P„  S.  J.,  "Thomisme  et  Suarezisme,"  Arch,  de  Phil.  LV  1926 

Non-Scholastic 

James  W.,  Pragmatism,  322,  Longm.  1907 
James  W.,  Pluralistic  Universe,  400,  Longm.  1909 
Hoernle  R.,  Studies  in  Contemp.  Meta.,  314  Harcourt 
Taylor  A.  E„  Elem.  of  Metaph.,  xvi-419,  Macm.  1904 
Whitehead  A.,  Process  &  Reality,  xii-547,  Macm.  1929 
Whitehead  A.,  Nature  &  Life,  46,  Chicago  U.  1934 
Stace  W.,  Nature  of  the  World,  vi-262,  Princeton  1940 


COSMOLOGY 

(St.  Thomas:  In  Arist.  Metaph.;  In  Arist.  Phys.) 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Hoenen  P.,  S.  J.,  Cosmol.,  viii-535,  Greg.  U.,  Romae,  2  ed.  1936 
McWilliams  J.,  S.  J.,  Cosmol.,  x-243,  Macm.,  2  rev.  ed.  1938 
Glenn  P.,  Cosmology,  x-337.  Herder  1939 

Esser  G.,  S.  V.  D.,  Cosmologia,  xix-357,  St.  Mary's,  Techny,  Ill.  1939 
O’Neill  J.,  Cosmology,  xi-308,  Longm.  1923 

Jolivet  R.,  Traite  de  Phil.  I.  Logique,  Cosmologie,  455,  Vitte,  Lyons 
1939 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Descoqs  P.,  S.  J.,  Essai  Critique  sur  VHylemorphisme,  143,  Beauchesne 
1924 

Acta  Congressus  Thomistici  Primi,  Secundi,  xvii-315,  Academia  Rom. 
S.  Thomae,  Romae  1925 

Nys  D.,  Cosmologie,  2  vols.,  Warny,  Louvain,  new  ed.  1928 
Weyl  H.,  Time,  Space,  Matter  (trans.  H.  Brose),  xi-330,  Methuen, 
London  1922 

Bittle  C.,  O.  M.  Cap.,  From  Aether  to  Cosmos,  xii-498,  Bruce  1941 
SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Eddington  A.,  Nature  of  Phys.  World,  xvii-21-361,  Macm.  1933 
Eddington  A.,  Phil,  of  Physical  Sc.,  ix-230,  Macm.  1939 
Sheen  F.,  Phil.  S  Science,  xxv-197,  Bruce  1934 
Reiser  O.,  Phil.  &  Concepts  of  Mod.  Sc.,  Macm.  1935 
Einstein  A. -Infield  L.,  Evolution  of  Physics,  x-319,  Simon  &  Schuster 
1938 

Millikan  R.,  Electrons,  Protons,  x-492,  Chicago  U.  1935 
Meyerson  E.,  Identity  &  Reality  (trans.  K.  Loewenberg),  495, 
Macm.  1930 


PSYCHOLOGY 

RATIONAL 

(St.  Thomas:  S.  T.  I.  75-89;  In  tres  lib.  Arist.  de  An.:  Quaest.  Disp. 
De  An.,  De  Spirit.  Creat.) 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Remer  V.,  S.  J.,  Psych.,  329,  Greg.  U.,  Romae,  6  ed.  1928 
Siwek  P.,  S.  J..  Psych.,  543,  Greg.  U.,  Romae  1939 
Frobes  J.,  S.  J.,  Psych.  Spec.,  2  vols.,  Herder  1927 
Gredt  J.,  O.  S.  B.,  Elem.  Phil.  Arist.-Thom.,  vol.  I,  328-503,  Herder 
1929 

Gaetani  F.,  S.  J.,  Psych.,  223,  Greg.  U.,  Romae  1930 
Glenn  P.,  Psych.,  viii-391,  Herder  1936 

Esser  G.,  S.  V.  D.,  Psych.,  xvii-515,  St.  Mary's,  Techny,  Ill.  1931 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Rousselot  P.,  S.  J.,  Intellectual'ism  of  St.  Thom.,  231,  S.  &  W.  1935 
Maritain  J.,  Degrees  of  Knowledge,  xviii-475,  Scribner  1938 
Pegis  A.,  St.  Thom.  &  Problem  of  Soul,  213,  St.  Mich.,  Toronto  1934 
Hoenen  P.,  S.  J.,  De  Orig.  Form.  Mater.,  87,  Greg.  U.,  Romae  1932 
Adler  M.,  What  Man  Has  Made  of  Man,  xix-246,  Longm.  1937 
Willwoll  A.,  S.  J.,  Seele  und  Geist,  258,  Herder  1938 
Gredt  J.,  O.  S.  B.,  De  Cog.  Sen.  Ext.,  Desclee,  Romae,  2  ed.  1924 
Jolivet  R.,  Les  Sources  de  l' Ideal.  222,  Desclee,  Paris  1936 
Simon  Y.,  Intro,  a  I’Ontol.  du  Connaitre,  viii-234,  Desclee,  Paris  1934 
Klubertanz  G.,  S.  J.,  "Role  of  Int.  Senses,"  Mod.  School.  XVIII,  2, 
Jan.  1941 

Non-Scholastic 

Jung  C.,  Mod.  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul,  ix-282,  Harcourt  1933 
Meyers  C.,  In  Realm  of  Mind,  251,  Cambridge  U.  1937 
Baudin  E.,  Precis  de  Psych.,  439,  de  Gigord,  Paris  1936 


EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
TEXT  BOOKS 

Gruender  H.,  S.  J.,  Exper.  Psych.,  xiii-455,  Bruce  1932 
Moore  V.,  O.  S.  B.,  Dynamic  Psych.,  444,  Lippincott  1926 
Moore  V.,  O.  S.  B.,  Cognitive  Psych.,  viii-636,  Lippincott  1939 
Brennan  R.,  O.  P.,  Gen.  Psych.,  xxxvii-509,  Macm.  1937 
Frobes  J.,  S.  J.,  Compen.  Psych.  Exp.,  386,  Greg.  LI.,  Romae  1938 
Harmon  F.,  Prin.  of  Psych.,  609,  Bruce  1938 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 
Gruender  H.,  S.  J.,  Probs.  of  Psych.,  xi-209,  Bruce  1937 
Gruender  H.,  S.  J.,  Psych.  Without  a  Soul,  xviii-245,  Herder  1912 
Gruender  H.,  S.  J.,  De  Qualit.  Sensib.,  100,  Herder  1911 
Allers  R.,  Psych  of  Charac.,  xii-383,  S.  &  W.  1933 
Allers  R.,  Prac.  Psych,  in  Charac.  Devel.  (trans.  E.  Strauss),  190, 
S.  &  W.  1934 

Allers  R.,  New  Psychs.,  xx-81,  S.  6  W.  1938 
Carrel  A.,  Man  the  Unknown,  xv-346,  Harper  1935 
Barrett  J.,  S.  J.,  This  Creature  Man,  364,  Bruce  1936 
Maher  M.,  S.  J.,  Psychology,  xxx-603,  Longm.  1933 

Non-Scholastic 

Woodworth  R.,  Exp.  Psych.,  889,  Holt  1938 
Spearman  C.,  Psych.  Down  Ages,  2  vols.,  Macm.  1937 
Koehler  W.,  Gestalt  Psych.,  402,  Liverwright,  N.  Y.  1929 
Boring  E.,  Hist,  of  Exp.  Psych.,  2  ed.,  699,  Century  1931 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY 

(St.  Thomas:  S.  T.  1-2 7;  Sum.  c.  Gent.;  Comp.  Theol.) 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Garrigou-Lagrange  R.,  O.  P.,  God:  His  Exist.  &  His  Nature: 

Vol.  I,  The  Exist,  of  God,  392,  Herder  1934 
Vol.  II,  The  Nat.  of  God  6  His  Attr.,  576,  Herder  1936 
McCormick  J.,  S.  J.,  Schol.  Meta.  II,  xviii-291,  Loy.  LI.,  Chi.  1931 
Remer  V.,  S.  J.,  Theologia  Nat.,  237.  Greg.  U.,  Romae  1935 
Descoqs  P.,  S.  J.,  Praelect.  Theol.  Nat.,  2  vols.,  Beauchesne  1931-35 
Romeyer  B.,  S.  J.,  Theodicea,  286,  Val-pres  le  Puy  1931 
Hontheim  J.,  S.  J.,  Theodicea  (abr.  ed.),  323,  Herder  1926 
Brosnan  W.,  S.  J.,  Instit.  Theol.  Nat.,  296,  Loy.  U.,  Chi.  1921 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

O'Mahoney  J.,  Desire  of  God  in  the  Phil,  of  St.  Thomas,  263,  Long. 
1929 

Hull  E.,  S.  J.,  God,  Man  6  Nat.  Relig.,  168,  Examiner  Press,  Bombay 
1914 
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Bremond  A.,  S.  J.,  Religions  of  Unbelief,  163,  Bruce  1939 
Joyce  G.,  S.  J.,  Princ.  of  Nat.  Theol.,  612,  Long.  1923 
Brosnan  W.,  S.  J.,  God  and  Reason,  227 ,  Fordham  LI.  1924;  God  and 
Infinite  Reason,  236,  Amer.  Press  1928 
Sheen  F.,  God  and  Intelligence,  295,  Long.  1925 

Non-Scholastic 

Bergson  H.,  Two  Sources  of  Moral  and  Relig.,  305,  Holt  1938 
Alexander  S.,  Space,  Time  and  Deity,  2  vols.,  Macm.  1928 

Bertocci  P.,  The  Empir.  Arq.  for  God  in  Late  Brit.  Thought,  Harvard 
U.  1938 

Brightman  E.,  A  Phil,  of  Relig.,  xvii-539,  Prentice-Hall  1940 
Dawes-Hicks  G.,  Phil.  Basis  of  Theism,  Macm.  1937 
Hocking  W.,  Living  Religs.  <S  a  World  Faith,  vii-293,  Macm.  1940 
Laird  J.,  Theism  &  Cosmology,  325,  Allen  &  Unwin  1940 
Macintosh  D.,  Probl.  of  Relig.  Know L,  Harpers  1940 

ETHICS 

(St.  Thomas:  S.  T.  I-II;  II-II) 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Glenn  P.,  Ethics,  302,  Herder  1933 

Moore  V.,  O.  S.  B.,  Prin.  of  Ethics,  x-381,  Lippincott  1935 
Cox  I.,  S.  J.,  Liberty,  Its  Use  &  Abuse,  454,  Fordham  U.  1938 
LeBuffe  F.,  S.  J.,  Jurisprud.,  xxiii-286,  Fordham  U.,  3  ed.  1938 
Brosnahan  T.,  S.  J.,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Fordham  U.  1940 
Elter  E.,  S.  J.,  Comp.  Phil.  Moralis,  Greg.  U.,  Romae  1934 
Donat  J.,  S.  J.,  Ethica,  Rauch,  Innsbruck  1935 
Cathrein  V„  S.  J.,  Phil.  Moral.,  500,  Herder,  8  ed.  1911 
Sullivan  J.,  S.  J.,  Gen.  Ethics,  239,  Holy  Cross  College  1929;  Indiv. 
Ethics,  277 ,  Holy  Cross  College,  2  ed.  1930 

Cronin  M.,  Science  of  Ethics,  2  vols.,  Benziger,  2  ed.  rev.  1930 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Farrell  W.,  O.  P.,  Companion  to  the  Summa:  II  "Pursuit  of  Happi¬ 
ness,’  viii-459,  S.  &  W.  1939;  III  "Fullness  of  Life,”  viii-530, 
S.  &  W.  1940 

Sertillanges  A.,  O.  P.,  Phil.  Moral,  de  S.  Thom.,  Alcan,  Paris,  2 
ed.  1922 

Gilson  E.,  Moral  Values  &  Moral  Life  (trans.  L.  Ward),  337,  Herder 
1931 

Sheen  F.,  Moral  Universe,  vii-170,  Bruce  1936;  Whence  Come  Wars, 
119,  S.  &  W.  1940;  Freedom  under  God,  vii-265,  Bruce  1940 
Ryan  J. -Boland  F„  Cath.  Prin.  of  Politics,  366,  Macm.  (rev.  ed.  of 
State  <S  Church)  1940 

Noonan  J.,  Prin.  of  Law  &  Gov’t.,  224,  Mentzer  &>  Bush,  Chicago  1936 
Eppstein  J.,  Cath.  Trad,  of  Law  of  Nations,  xxi-525,  Burns,  Oates  1935 
Scott  J.,  Cath.  Concept,  of  Int.  Law,  xv-494,  Georgetown  U.  1934; 

Spanish  Orig.  of  Int.  Law,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford  1934 
D  Arcy  M.,  S.  J.,  Christian  Morals,  xi-196,  Longm.  1937 
Leibell  J.,  Readings,  xv-1090,  Loyola  U.,  Chicago  1926 
De  La  Briere  Y.,  La  Communaute  des  Puissances,  Beauchesne  1932 
Gigon  H.,  Ethics  of  Peace  <5  War,  xii-68,  Burns,  Oates  1935 
Vann  G.,  O.  P.,  Morality  &  War,  82,  Burns,  Oates  1939 
McFadden  C.,  Phil,  of  Communism,  xx-345,  Benziger  1939 
Ryan  J.,  Mod.  War  &  Basic  Ethics,  ix-142,  Bruce  1940 

HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

GENERAL  HISTORIES 

Turner  W.,  Hist,  of  Phil.,  712,  Ginn  1929 

Glenn  P.,  Hist,  of  Phil.,  383,  Herder  1929 

Miller  L.,  Hist,  of  Phil.,  352,  Wagner,  N.  Y.  1927 

Geny  P.,  S.  J.,  Historia  Phil.,  390,  Greg.  LI.,  Romae  1932 

Non-Scholastic 

Lleberweg,  Geschichte  der  Phil.  (B.  Geyer,  ed.)  1928 
Brehier  E.,  Histoire  de  la  Phil.,  Alcan,  Paris  1927 
Weber  A.,  Hist,  of  Phil,  (trans.),  604,  Scribner 
Windelband  W.,  Hist,  of  Phil,  (trans.),  726,  Macm.  1926 
Thonnard  E.,  Precis  d'Hist.  de  la  Phil.,  810,  Desclee  1937 


ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY 
GENERAL  WORKS 

Zeller  E.,  Outlines  of  Greek  Phil,  (trans.),  324,  Harcourt  1941 
Burnet  J.,  Early  Greek  Phil.,  375,  Black,  London  1930 
Stace  W.,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Greek  Phil.,  386,  Macm.  1920 
Gomperz  T.,  The  Greek  Thinkers,  3  vols.,  Murray,  Lond.  1905 
Klimke  F.,  S.  J.,  Inst.  Historiae  Phil.,  2  vols.  Greg.  U.,  Romae  1923 
Burnet  J.,  From  Thales  to  Plato,  360,  Macm.  1928 
Zeller  E.,  Pre-Socratic  Phil.,  2  vols.,  London  1881 

SPECIAL  WORKS 

Robin  L.,  Greek  Thought  (trans.),  London  1928 
Decharme  P.,  La  Crit.  des  Trad.  Rel.  chez  les  Grecs,  Paris  1904 
Adam  J.,  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece,  Cambridge  U.  1913 
Brochard  V.,  Les  Sceptics  Grecs,  Vrin,  Paris  1923 

SOURCES 

Diels  H.,  Doxographi  Graeci,  Berlin  1897;  Die  Fragmente  der 
Vorsokratiker,  Berlin  1923 
Ritter-Preller,  Historia  Phil.  Graec.,  Gotha  1913 

PLATO 

TEXT 

Burnet  J.  (ed.),  5  vols.,  Oxford  1905-13 
Jowett  B.-Campbell  L.,  Republic,  3  vols.,  Oxford 

TRANSLATIONS 

Jowett  B.,  5  vols.,  Oxford 

Loeb  Classical  Library,  Heinmann,  London 

Platon,  complete  works,  translations,  intro.,  13  vols.,  Collection 
Bude,  Paris  1925 

STUDIES 

Zeller  E.,  Plato  &  the  Older  Academy,  Longm.  1888 

Taylor  A.  E.,  Plato:  The  Man  &  His  Work,  562,  Dial,  N.  Y.  1929 

Nettleship  R.,  Phil.  Remains  &  Lectures,  2  vols.,  Macm.  1901 

Dies  A.,  Autour  de  Platon,  2  vols.,  Beauchesne  1927 

Lutoslawski  W.,  Orig.  &  Growth  of  Plato’s  Logic,  London  1897 

Robin  L.,  Platon,  364,  Alcan,  Paris  1935 

Ritter  C.,  Essence  of  Plato’s  Thought,  Allen  &  Unwin,  Lon.  1933 

Shorey  P.,  Intro,  to  Loeb  Ed.  of  Republic,  Heinmann,  Lon.  1931 

Friedlander  J.,  Platon,  2  vols.,  Paris  1930 

Pater,  W.,  Plato  &  Platonism,  120,  Longm.  1927 

Grote  G.,  Plato  &  Compans.  of  Soc.,  3  vols.,  Murray,  Lon.  1870 

Taylor  A.  E.,  Plato,  150,  Constable,  London  1926 

Shorey  P.,  Unity  of  Plato’s  Thought,  Chicago  U.  1935 

ARISTOTLE 

TEXT 

Bekker,  Berlin  ed.  (5  vols.  1831-1836) 

Didot,  Paris  ed.  (5  vols.  1870) 

TRANSLATIONS 

Oxford  English  trans.  Smith  &  Ross  (eds.),  11  vols.,  Clar.,  Oxford 
German  trans.  H.  Bonitz,  Berlin  1890 

COMMENTARIES 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Comm,  in  Libros  Arist. 

Sylvester  Maurus,  Comm,  in  Arist. 

Ross  W.,  Metaphysics,  introd.  text  &  notes,  2  vols.  Clar.,  Oxford  1924 
Hicks  R.,  De  Anima,  text,  trans.  6  notes,  Camb.  LI.  Press  1907 
Bonitz  IT,  Metaphysics,  text,  commentary  (in  Latin),  Bonn  1848 

STUDIES 

Zeller  E.,  Aristotle  &  the  Early  Pcri-patetics,  2  vols.,  Longm.  1897 

Jaeger  W.,  Aristotle,  Clar.,  Oxford  1934 

Ross  W.,  Aristotle,  282,  Methuen,  London  1930 

Taylor  A.  E.,  Aristotle,  London  1919 

Roland-Gosselin,  Aristote,  204,  Flammarion,  Paris  1928 

Wallace,  E.,  Outlines  of  Phil,  of  Aristotle,  130,  Cambridge  1927 

Piat  C.,  Aristote,  Paris  1912 

Mure  G.,  Aristotle,  282,  Oxford  1932 

Stocks  J.,  Aristotelianism,  Longmans  1927 

Geyser  J.,  Erkenn.  des  Arist.,  316,  Schoningh,  Paris  1917 
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SAINT  AUGUSTINE 

TEXT 

Migne,  Patrologia  Latina  tt.  XXXII-XLVII;  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum,  vol.  XXIV 

EDITIONS  AND  TRANSLATIONS 

Works,  Edition  of  St.  Maurus,  12  vols.  (same  tx.  as  Migne) 

S.  Augustini,  De  Illuminations  Animas  (ed.  C.  Boyer),  Greg.  U., 
Romae 

Lenfant  D.,  O.  P.,  Concordantias  Augustinianae,  Paris  1656 
STUDIES 

Portalie  E.,  "St.  Augustine,”  Dictionnairs  ds  thsol.  Oath. 
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On  the  Contemplation  of  Beauty 

Gerald  F.  Van  Ackeren 
St.  Louis  University 


OUR  age  is  not  in  love  with  reality,  neither  in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  its  extent,  nor  in  the  fullness  of  its  revelation. 
It  is  not  in  love  with  beauty.  For  although  we  Americans 
have  beautiful  homes  and  gardens,  masterpieces  of  art  and 
literature,  can  we  truly  say  that  we  love  their  beauty? 
Modern  critics  of  art  declare  that  their  function  is  hardly 
to  tell  us  whether  the  object  they  criticize  be  beautiful  or 
not,  but  rather  to  judge  whether  it  falls  within  the  tradi¬ 
tion  and  has  significance  for  our  times.  Philosophers  would 
chain  us  down  to  the  world  of  sense  by  regarding  our 
search  for  reality  as  a  grasping,  passionate  quest  that  is 
satisfied  only  by  absorbing  the  object  of  its  search,  so 
that  even  the  sensible  beauty  within  its  reach  always  eludes 
its  grasp. 

Beauty  Is  Being 

Beauty  does  not  parade  with  fashion  but  rather  dwells 
at  the  heart  of  things,  and  reveals  itself  only  to  those  who 
would  lift  the  veil  and  see.  There  is  beauty  in  everything 
that  is:  in  the  woods,  in  the  birds,  in  the  sea,  in  the  endless 
course  of  the  stars,  in  the  elegant  proportion  of  the  human 
body,  in  literature  and  art.  Even  in  things  that  offend 
the  senses,  there  is  beauty;  perhaps  not  in  sensible  appear¬ 
ance  because  herein  they  lack  being,  but  in  the  forms  which 
do  not  fall  directly  under  the  senses.  Here  is  a  beauty 
which  our  senses  not  only  do  not  see  but  often  keep  the 
mind  from  seeing  because  of  apparent  ugliness.  A  rat  is 
beautiful  at  least  in  this  that  it  has  a  substantial  form 
which  is  a  faint  ray  of  the  beauty  which  is  divine.1  There 
is  beauty  in  tears  and  sorrow  and  disappointment.  There 
is  beauty  in  the  tumult,  toil,  and  weariness  of  the  busy  city. 
But  too  often  we  do  not  see  with  the  same  eyes  as  the 
lover  of  beauty. 

As  he  caught  this  deeper  meaning,  borne  in  upon  his  spirit  by  the 
sighs  and  sobs  and  groans  of  men  and  women  in  that  great  multitude, 
his  vision  grew  clearer  and  deeper,  and  he  saw  everywhere  the  signs 
and  sorrow  and  joy  of  the  works  which  every  man  does  not  only  with 
his  hands  but  with  his  soul;  and  slowly,  through  the  dust  and  turmoil 
and  smoke,  he  discerned  the  meaning  of  it  all:  the  passing  of  truth  into 
life,  the  birth  of  beauty,  through  anguish  and  sorrow,  into  visible  form.2 

Everything  that  is  is  beautiful  (nihil  est  quod  non  participat 
pulchro),3  and  to  deny  this  is  like  denying  that  there  are 
stars  in  the  sky  during  the  daytime  because  we  cannot  see 
them.4  Beauty  is  transcendent.  It  extends  from  the  dust 
of  earth  to  the  beauty  of  Being  in  divine  existence  itself. 

The  notion  of  beauty  denotes  a  relation.  And  in  the 
description  of  beauty  set  down  by  St.  Thomas,  we  find 

1  In  Libro  de  Divinis  Nominibus,  Cap.  iv,  lect.  6.  “.  .  .  ex  pulchro 
causantur  omnes  essentiae  substantiales  entium.  Omnis  enim  essentia 
vel  est  forma  simplex,  vel  habet  complementum  per  formam.  Forma 
autem  est  quaedam  irradiatio  proveniens  ex  prima  claritate.  Claritas 
autem  est  de  ratione  pulchritudinis,  ut  dictum  est.” 

2  H.  W.  Mabie,  Parables  of  Life.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1904. 
p.  78. 

3  In  Libro  de  Divinis  Nominibus,  Cap.  iv,  lect.  5. 

4  St.  Augustine,  De  Vera  Religione,  Cap.  xxxii. 


this  relational  aspect  indicated.  Pulchra  dicuntur  quae  visa 
placent.5 *  Pulchrum  dicatur  id  cujus  ipsa  apprehensio 
placet. 6  Just  what  is  the  term  of  reference  is  not  clearly 
stated  here;  visa  and  apprehensio,  however,  have  definite 
reference  to  cognition. 

Sense  knowledge,  however,  is  of  itself  unfitted  and 
inadequate  for  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  Among 
the  senses  it  is  the  eyes  and  ears  which  participate  most 
in  the  aesthetic  experience.  But  although  the  eyes  love 
beautiful  forms  and  bright  and  pleasing  colors  (pulchras 
formas  et  varias,  nitidos  et  amoenos  colores  amant  oculi)7 
and  the  ears  are  delighted  with  the  harmony  of  measured 
tones,  the  ears  are  not  filled  with  hearing  and  the  eyes  are 
not  filled  with  seeing.  For  although  there  is  a  certain 
rational  power  in  the  sense  (nam  et  sensus  ratio  quaedam 
est)8  in  function  of  which  the  senses  are  delighted  in 
things  which  are  harmoniously  proportioned  and  fitted  by 
likeness  to  themselves— the  measured  sound  of  music  to 
the  numbers  of  sense,  says  St.  Augustine,9  and  the  equality 
and  congruence  of  beautiful  colors  with  our  nature— still 
we  must  not  confuse  what  the  senses  perceive  with  what 
is  perceived  by  means  of  the  senses  (aliud  sensus,  aliud 
per  sensus).10  For  sensible  beauty  is  beautiful  as  being 
rather  than  as  sensible,  and  as  the  faculty  of  being  is 
intellect  the  reference  of  beauty  is  in  an  ordering  to  intel¬ 
lect.  In  brief,  the  eye  sees  beautiful  objects,  but  only  the 
intellect  apprehends  beauty. 

Beauty  Is  Truth  and  Goodness 

Beauty  then  is  truth— but  it  is  truth  under  the  aspect 
of  its  resplendent  revelation.  For  beauty  has  a  lustre  of 
intelligibility  which  so  blends  with  the  perceiving  mind 
that  our  spirit  comes  to  rest  therein  with  the  tranquil 
equilibrium  of  perfect  activity.  And  since  beauty  is  the 
true  delight  of  our  intellect,  it  is  the  end  and  good  of  our 
intellect.  But  the  good  of  the  intellect  which  is  the  noblest 


5  S.T.  I.  5.  4  ad  1. 

6S.T.  I-II.  27.  1.  3m. 

7  St.  Augustine,  Confessiones,  X.  34.  51. 

8  S.T.  I.  5.  4  ad  1 :  “.  .  .  Pulchrum  autem  respicit  vim  cognoscitivam: 
pulchra  enim  dicuntur  quae  visa  placent;  unde  pulchrum  in  debita 
proportione  consistit,  quia  sensus  delectatur  in  rebus  debite  propor- 
tionatis,  sicut  in  sibi  similibus;  nam  et  senus  ratio  quaedam  est;  et 
omnis  virtus  cognoscitiva.  Et  quia  cognitio  fit  per  assimilationem, 
assimilitudo  autem  respicit  formam;  pulchrum  proprie  pertinet  ad 
rationem  causae  formalis.” 

9  St.  Augustine,  De  Musica,  VI.  11.  31. 

10  St.  Augustine,  De  Ordine,  II.  11.34:  "...non  enim,  si  pinnatam 
Venerem  faciat  et  Cupidinem  palliatum,  quamvis  id  mira  membrorum 
motione  atque  conlocatione  depingat,  oculos  videtur  of  endere  sed  per 
oculos  animum,  cui  signa  rerum  ilia  monstrantur;  nam  oculi  of- 
fenderentur,  si  non  pulchre  moveretur.  Hoc  enim  pertinebat  ad 
sensum,  in  quo  anima  eo  ipso,  quod  mixta  est  corpori,  percipit  vol- 
umptatem.  Aliud  ergo  sensus,  aliud  per  sensum;  nam  sensum  mulcet 
pulcher  motus,  per  sensum  autem  animum  solum  pulchra  in  motu 
significatio  .  . 
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and  most  divine  power  we  have,  is  what  the  will  most 
desires.11  So,  although  beauty  properly  belongs  to  the 
order  of  formal  causality,12  since  its  reference  is  to  intel¬ 
lect,  yet  because  it  carries  with  it  the  breath  of  love  in 
which  the  will  finds  its  joy,  beauty  endows  itself  with  the 
goodness  in  which  the  will  delights.13  Thus  the  quest  of 
the  mind  for  the  fullness  of  reality  and  its  rest  therein  falls 
under  the  causality  of  beauty.  Motus  et  quies  reducuntur 
in  causalitatem  pulchri.14 

Beauty,  we  say,  is  being,  truth,  and  goodness.  Its 
being  is  that  which  is  the  perfection  of  perfections,  exist¬ 
ence.  Its  goodness  gives  rise  to  that  harmony  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  perfect  order  in  which  created  things  are  related 
to  one  another  and  to  their  final  end  Who  is  the  perfection 
of  order.  Its  truth  shines  forth  with  the  clarity  of 
intelligibility  with  which  we  enrich  and  make  beautiful 
our  souls. 

Before  passing  to  a  discussion  of  the  order  of  relation 
which  beauty  is,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  say  a  word 
on  the  relation  of  sense  perception  and  sensible  emotion 
to  the  human  experience  of  the  beautiful.  Aesthetic  ex¬ 
perience,  although  it  rides  the  peaks  of  human  vitality,  yet 
shares  with  man  a  composite  nature.  Like  man  it  has  two 
elements  which  are  ordered  to  each  other  as  matter  to 
form.  Its  formal  part  is  the  keen  intellectual  insight  which 
delights  in  the  intelligibility  of  its  object.  The  material 
part  is  made  up  of  the  sense  perception  and  sensible  emo¬ 
tion.  And  as  all  the  perfection  in  man  comes  from  the  form 
which  is  his  soul,  so  too  the  perfection  of  the  aesthetic 
experience  is  essentially  in  the  act  of  intellect  by  which 
beauty  is  perceived.  But  just  as  the  soul  of  man  is 
incomplete  and  in  a  sense  imperfect  without  its  material 
counterpart,  so  the  human  experience  of  beauty  would  be 
incomplete  and  imperfect  without  sensible  delight  and 
emotion.  No  one,  however,  who  knows  their  meaning 
would  confuse  matter  and  form;  for  one  is  perfection,  the 
other  denies  perfection.  Likewise  no  one  should  confuse 
the  material  part  of  aesthetic  experience  with  that  which 
formally  constitutes  it.  One  is  not  the  other.  One  is 
strictly  subordinated  and  ordered  to  the  other.  Hence 
sense  perception  and  sensible  emotion  participate  in  our 
experience  of  the  beautiful,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
ordered  to  the  act  of  contemplation.15 

44  Sum.  c.  Gent.,  III.  xxvi. 

12  In  Libro  de  Divinis  Nominibus,  ch.  iv.  lect.  5:  "Singula  sunt 
pulchra  secundum  propriam  rationem,  idest  secundum  propriam 
formam." 

13  I  Sent.,  d.  31,  2.  1  ad  4:  "Pulchridudo  non  habet  rationem  ap- 
petibilis  nisi  inquantum  induit  rationem  boni:  sic  enim  et  verum 
appetibile  est." 

14  In  Libro  de  Divinis  Nominibus,  ch.  iv.  lect.  6.  "Et  hoc  ideo  dicit, 
quia  illud  plerumque  quod  est  super  omnem  quietem  et  motum,  est 
causa  omnibus  et  quietis  et  motus,  inquantum  collocat  unumquodque  in 
propria  sua  ratione,  in  qua  res  habet  suam  stationem,  et  inquantum 
movet  omnia  ad  divinum  motum,  quia  motus  omnium  ordinantur  ad 
motum  quo  moveantur  in  Deum,  sicut  motus  qui  sunt  ad  fines  secundos 
ordinantur  ad  motum  qui  est  ad  finem  ultimum.  Forma  autem  a  qua 
dependet  propria  ratio  rei,  pertinet  ad  claritatem;  ordo  autem  ad 
finem  ad  consonantiam,  et  sic  motus  et  quies  reducuntur  in  causalitatem 
pulchri.” 

45S.7\  HI.  27.  1  ad  3:  "Pulchrum  est  idem  bono  sola  ratione  dif- 
ferens:  cum  enim  bonum  sit  quod  omnia  appetunt,  de  ratione  boni 


Relation  to  Intellect 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  correspondence 
of  beauty  with  intellect.  Beauty  concerns  not  any  act  of 
intellect  but  one  which  is  characterized  by  a  certain  clarity 
of  insight  and  depth  of  realization.  As  we  approach  the 
subject  of  human  intellection,  we  are  impressed  by  its 
complexity.  Not  only  do  we  find  a  multiple  operation  of 
intellect,  but  complexity  within  operation.  Moreover  there 
are  several  habits  of  intellect  which  concern  the  mode  in 
which  and  facility  with  which  the  act  reaches  its  object. 
And  finally,  the  objects  which  it  can  know  vary  in  intel¬ 
ligibility  from  the  lowest  forms  of  earth  to  the  brilliance 
of  intelligibility  in  Beauty  Itself. 

There  are  three  operations  of  the  human  mind:  two  of 
intellect,  simple  apprehension  and  judgment,  and  one 
which  is  reason.  Clearly  the  act  in  which  beauty  is  per¬ 
ceived  is  not  reason,  because  therein  the  mind  does  not 
rest;  for  reason  is  ordered  to  judgment.  Moreover  the 
proper  object  of  reason  is  being  in  its  caused  sequence 
rather  than  being  itself,  and  so,  although  reason  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  same  human  faculty,  it  is  not  strictly  an 
operation  of  intellect.16 

Contemplation  an  Intuition 

The  plunge  into  reality  in  function  of  which  mind  con¬ 
templates  beauty  is  intuitive  in  character,  as  suggested  in 
the  phrase  quae  VISA  placent.  And  as  beauty  is  seen 
and  loved  without  any  consciousness  of  the  terms  of  judg¬ 
ment  but  merely  with  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  beautiful 
object,  we  would  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  assign  the  act  as 
that  of  simple  apprehension.  However,  beauty  like  truth 
follows  the  act  of  being  which  is  to  be.17  And  therefore 
it  is  of  such  character  that  simple  apprehension  cannot 
deal  with  it,  because  the  object  of  simple  apprehension  is 
essence,  not  existence.18  r  Judgment  alone  brings  the  mind 
to  the  existence  of  things.  \ 

Although  it  is  by  way  of  judgment  that  we  experience 
the  beauty  of  being,  we  must  not  think  of  judgment  as  a 
pure  perfection.  For  composing  and  dividing  in  cognition 
is  a  compensation  for  the  weakness  of  our  intellect — a 
weakness  which  follows  upon  the  composite  nature  of  man, 
the  principle  of  whose  knowledge  is  sensible,  composite 

est  quod  in  eo  quietetur  appetitus:  sed  ad  rationem  pulchri  pertinet 
quod  in  ejus  aspectu  seu  cognitione  quietetur  appetitus:  unde  et  illi 
sensus  praecipue  respiciunt  pulchrum  qui  maxime  cognoscitivi  sunt: 
scilicet  visus  et  auditus  rationi  deservientes:  dicimus  enim  pulchra 
visibilia  et  pulchros  sonos.” 

16  De  Ver.,  15.  1  ad  5.  Sed  ratio  nostra  quamvis  sit  composita,  ex 
hoc  tamen  quod  in  ipsa  aliquid  de  natura  simplicis  invenitur,  sicut 
exemplar  in  sua  imagine,  potest  in  aliquem  actum  simplicem,  et  in 
aliquem  actum  compositum,  prout  componit  praedicatum  cum  subjecto, 
vel  prout  componit  principia  in  ordine  ad  conclusionem:  unde  eadem 
potentia  in  nobis  est  quae  cognoscit  simplices  rerum  quidditates,  et 
quae  format  propositiones,  et  quae  ratiocinatur:  quorum  unum  pro- 
prium  est  rationis  in  quantum  est  ratio;  alia  duo  possunt  esse  intel- 
lectus,  inquantum  est  intellectus. 

4T  In  Libro  de  Divinis  Nominibus,  ch.  iv.  lect.  5.  "Nihil  est  quod 
non  participat  pulchro  et  bono  cum  unumquodque  sit  pulchrum  et 
bonum  secundum  propriam  formam.” 

And  also:  "Omnis  autem  forma,  perquam  res  habet  esse,  est  par¬ 
ticipate  quaedam  divinae  claritatis.”  (ibid.) 

18  7n  Boethii  de  Trinitate,  5.  3  resp.  "Sciendum  igitur  secundum 
Philosoph.  Ill  de  Anima,  quod  duplex  est  operatio  intellectus.  Una 
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things.  But  does  not  such  a  process  of  joining  subject  and 
predicate  in  judgment  destroy  its  intuitional  character? 
Your  own  artistic  experience  perhaps  may  lead  you  to 
deny  that  in  contemplating  a  beautiful  picture  or  a  sunset 
there  is  any  enuntiation  made  at  all.  What  is  subject  and 
what  predicate?  However  if  we  recall,  the  essence  of 
judgment  is  not  composition  and  division,  but  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  an  act  of  being,  which  is  a  simple  act,  we  shall 
see  that  its  intuitional  character  remains;  composition  is 
but  the  condition  of  its  function,  and  enters  judgment  only 
because  material  reality  presents  itself  to  us  with  this 
discursive  element.19 

Not  every  judgment,  however,  gives  or  can  give  us  the 
experience  of  the  beautiful.  For  such  perception  requires 
a  certain  type  of  visualization  in  which  not  only  truth  is 
assented  to,  but  the  splendor  of  truth  is  seen  and  loved. 
Such  judgments  as  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  which 
are  known  by  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world,  have 
a  natural  degree  of  visualization  called  intellectus  prin~ 
cipiorum,  which  is  required  to  see  the  truth  of  any  proposi¬ 
tion.  Clearly  it  is  not  with  this  kind  of  visualization  that 
we  pierce  to  the  beauty  of  things.  Nor  is  beauty  appre¬ 
hended  in  the  second  degree  of  visualization  called  scientia, 
which  sees  truths  in  the  light  of  their  proximate  reasons 
and  causes.  For  although  what  is  apprehended  in  such 
light  is  beautiful,  still  beauty  itself  is  borne  in  upon  the 
mind  only  in  the  ultimate  intelligible  light  which  the 
visualization  called  sapientia  gives.  For  it  is  sapientia 
alone  that  unfolds  the  fullness  of  reality,  and  sees  the 
integrity  of  being  found  in  the  richness  of  perfection  and 
the  proportion  of  perfect  order,  which  delights  in  the 
brilliance  and  clarity  of  form  bursting  its  limitation  and 
illuminating  our  intelligence. 

The  Act  of  Wisdom 

This  act  of  the  virtue  in  which  our  intellect  burns  its 
brightest  gives  man  his  greatest  beauty.  In  vita  con - 
templativa  quae  consistit  in  actu  rationis  per  se  et 
essentialiter  invenitur  pulchritudo.20  And,  as  it  is  in  this 
beauty  that  the  perfection  of  man  consists,  so  it  is  in  this 
act  of  contemplation  which  is  the  visualization  of  wisdom 
that  the  highest  perfection  of  reality  is  perceived.  Beauty 
is  for  our  minds,  and  it  is  in  contemplating  it  that  we 
ourselves  become  beautiful  in  the  exercise  of  our  highest 
act. 

The  great  insistence  put  on  wisdom  in  the  apprehension 
of  beauty  may  mislead  some  into  thinking  that  an  ordered 
study  of  being  is  necessary  before  any  one  can  con- 

quae  dicitur  intelligentia  indivisibilium,  qua  cognoscitur  de  unaquaque 
re  quid  est.  Alia  vero  est,  qua  componit  et  dividit,  scilicet  enuntia- 
tionem  negativam.  vel  affirmativam  formando,  et  hae  quidem  duae 
operationes,  duobus  quae  sunt  in  rebus  respondent.  Prima  quidem 
operatio  respicit  ipsam  naturam  rei,  secundum  quam  aliaqua  res  intel- 
lecta  aliquem  gradum  in  entibus  obtinet,  sive  ut  res  completa  ut  totum 
aliquod,  sive  incompleta,  ut  pars,  vel  accidens.  Secunda  operatio 
respicit  ipsum  esse  rei,  quod  quidem  resultat  ex  aggregatione  prin- 
cipiorum  rei  in  compositis,  vel  ipsam  simplicem  naturam  rei  concomit- 
atur,  ut  in  substantiis  simplicibus.” 

19  See  note  16.  Also  In  I  Periherm.,  lect.  3,  (ed.  Leon.  no.  4).  For 
a  brief  study  of  these  texts  in  this  regard  see  B.  J.  Muller-Thym’s 
article  "Music”  in  the  Fleur  De  Lis,  Oct.,  1940. 

20  S.T.  II-II.  180.  2,  ad  3. 


template  beauty.  Such  a  study  of  being,  though  tre¬ 
mendously  helpful,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  participate 
in  some  degree  the  act  of  contemplation.  Everyone  who 
does  not  stultify  his  mind  arrives  naturally  at  some  degree 
of  natural  wisdom,  according  to  which  he  can  see,  at  least 
in  some  confused  way,  the  ultimate  intelligibility  of  an 
object.21  For  example,  a  peasant  in  the  field  as  he  stands 
in  the  furrow  of  his  plough,  gazing  at  the  sunset  pouring 
its  grandeur  over  the  earth,  sees  with  a  visualization  that 
carries  beyond  the  array  of  colors  and  patterned  form  and 
comes  to  rest  somehow  in  the  unfathomable  mystery  of 
being  itself.  He  knows  and  loves  its  beauty  even  though 
he  has  never  had  a  book  in  his  hand.  Again,  a  college 
student  may  study  the  nature  of  the  soul  all  day  long  in  his 
university  classes,  and  never  once  contemplate  its  beauty, 
whereas  a  mother  looks  many  times  into  her  child’s  eyes 
and  contemplates  the  purity  and  nobility  of  soul  reflected 
there.  She  has  never,  perhaps,  handled  a  textbook  of 
psychology,  but  she  can  apprehend  beauty;  in  some  con¬ 
fused  way  at  least  she  sees  its  ultimate  intelligibility. 

Yet  wisdom  does  grow  and  develop  to  its  fullness  in 
ordered  intellectual  training.  Knowledge  ( scientia )  itself, 
however,  is  no  true  criterion,  for  unless  knowledge  is 
ordered  to  its  true  and  ultimate  end,  it  does  not  partake 
of  wisdom.  Hence  the  professor  who  worships  his  science 
and  conceives  everything  else  as  subservient  and  ordered 
to  this  has  not  the  virtue  of  wisdom.  An  atheist  cannot 
have  wisdom,  and  if  he  apprehends  beauty,  it  is  because 
for  the  moment  he  has  forgotten  his  principles.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  poor  scrubwoman  may  share  the  virtue  of 
wisdom,  because  everything  she  knows  in  some  way  she 
refers  to  God.  Only  knowledge  therefore  which  is  in¬ 
formed  with  the  light  of  its  ultimate  intelligibility  can  bear 
the  name  of  wisdom.  And  as  wisdom  grows  and  as  we 
successively  turn  to  the  ever  increasing  beauty,  the  act  of 
contemplation  itself  will  be  more  perfect  in  degree  and 
intensity. 

Highest  Act  of  Man 

The  act  of  contemplation  then,  because  it  is  the  plenary 
act  of  the  noblest  faculty  of  man,  according  to  its  highest 
virtue,  is  specifically  the  most  perfect  act  that  man  can 
exercise.  Every  other  act  that  he  can  posit,  if  properly 
ordered,  is  ordered  to  this  highest  activity  of  our  nature. 
The  moral  virtues  themselves22  are  ordered  to  this  act  and 
their  proper  function  is  to  dispose  the  mind  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  truth  which  is  beauty.  And  as  the  object 
of  this  act  rises  in  intelligible  light  from  the  beauty  of 
forms  in  matter  to  the  beauty  of  forms  independent  of 
matter,  but  in  matter,  to  the  beauty  of  subsistent  forms, 
the  highest  of  which  is  God  Himself  in  the  eternal  splendor 
of  His  infinite  knowability,  we  approach  the  goal  of  life 
which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  God  Himself. 

This  contemplation  is  the  highest  of  three  kinds:  they 
may  be  indicated  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
object  is  attained.  First,  there  is  contemplation  in  which 

21  Sum.  c.  Gent.,  III.  38:  "Est  quaedam  communis  et  confusa  Dei 
cognitio  quae  quasi  omnibus  adest,  quia  naturali  ratione  statim  in 
aliqualem  Dei  cognitionem  pervenire  potest." 

22S.7.  II-II.  180.  4. 
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the  object  falls  directly  under  the  senses,  as  for  example 
in  contemplating  the  sensible  beauty  of  nature,  or  the  works 
of  art  in  so  far  as  they  are  presentative  of  natural  beauty. 
Of  all  the  arts  music  falls  most  completely  within  this 
degree  of  contemplation.23  Second,  there  is  contemplation 
of  the  intelligible  in  matter  which  is  indirectly  attained  by 
the  senses.  Here  we  find  beauty  in  works  of  art  in  so 
far  as  they  are  representative  or  symbolic.  In  them  sym¬ 
bolic  accidental  form  is  the  main  subject  of  beauty  rather 
than  the  natural  (non-conventional )  sensible  harmony  and 
proportion;  instances  of  this  are  Hamlet,  or  The  Gleaners 
by  Millet.  Analogous  to  the  contemplation  of  art  is  the 
contemplation  of  substantial  forms,  as  for  example  the  soul 
of  man,  or  the  ordering  of  material  creation  to  God.  For, 
substantial  form  is  to  the  matter  in  which  it  is  received 
as  the  accidental  form  introduced  by  the  artist  is  to  its 
subject.24  Third,  there  is  contemplation  in  which  the 
object  is  not  attained  by  the  senses,  but  the  senses  are  only 
analogical  starting  points.  This  is  the  contemplation  of 
separate  substances.  The  contemplation  of  beauty  in  the 
highest  separate  substance  is  our  most  perfect  natural 
contemplation. 

The  Possession  of  Perfect  Beauty 

The  contemplation  of  divine  beauty,  however,  as  we  by 
the  natural  powers  of  our  intellect  can  have  it,  gives  us 
only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  God’s  beauty.  Even 
our  knowledge  of  created  beauty  must  be  imperfect  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  give  us  possession  of  the  thing  known  in 
all  the  fullness  of  its  being.  We  know  and  contemplate 
in  an  intentional  verbum  which  carries  the  mind  to  the 
existence  of  the  thing  known,  but  yet  mind  does  not  possess 
the  thing  in  its  physical  existence.  In  knowing  created 
beauty,  the  intellect,  having  conceived  the  essence  of  the 
object  by  simple  apprehension,  affirms  in  judgment  that 
this  essence  which  exists  in  the  mind  is  the  same  essence 


23  Music  in  its  purest  form  most  closely  approaches  nature  in  its 
presentation  of  beauty.  Its  discourse  is  least  symbolic  and  falls  like 
the  beauty  of  nature  most  directly  under  the  senses.  I  believe  that  it 
is  for  these  reasons  that  Aristotle  calls  music  the  most  imitative  of  the 
arts.  Cf.  In  II  Physic,  lect.  4,  (ed.  Leon.  no.  2) :  ”Ejus  autem  quod 
ars  imitatur  naturam  ratio  est,  quia  principium  operationis  artificialis 
cognitio  est;  omnis  autem  nostra  cognitio  est  per  sensus  a  rebus 
sensibilibus  et  naturalibus  accepta:  unde  ad  similitudinem  rerum 
naturalium  in  artificialibus  operamur.  Ideo  autem  res  naturales  imita- 
biles  sunt  per  artem,  quia  ab  aliquo  principio  intellectivo  tota  natura 
ordinatur  ad  finem  suum,  ut  sic  opus  naturae  videatur  esse  opus  intel- 
ligentiae,  dum  per  determinata  media  ad  certos  fines  procedit:  quod 
etiam  in  operando  ars  imitatur.” 


that  exists  outside  the  mind,  whether  we  affirm  simply  that 
a  thing  is,  or  that  it  is  in  respect  of  a  certain  mode,  as  for 
example,  thing  is  beautiful  or  man  is  wise.25  In  con¬ 
templating  divine  beauty,  however,  in  which  essence  and 
existence  are  identical,  our  human  equipment  becomes 
inadequate.  For  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  construct 
essence,  the  definition  of  God,  which  exists  in  the  mind  is 
the  same  essence  which  exists  outside.  In  knowing  God 
we  know  first  rather  that  He  exists  and  then  we  try  to 
fathom  His  essence.  But  when  we  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  that  He  is  and  know  something  of  His  beauty 
from  creation,  we  desire  to  know  more  about  the  source 
and  cause  of  this  beauty.  And  as  everything  that  is  not 
God  Himself  will  only  imperfectly  represent  Him  because 
it  is  finite  and  an  effect,20  and  as  when  we  know  an  effect 
we  naturally  desire  to  know  its  cause,  our  minds  will  never 
come  to  perfect  satisfaction  until  we  know  Him  as  He  is 
in  the  unmediated  knowledge  of  the  beatific  vision.  Thus 
St.  Thomas  says  that  man  has  a  natural  desire  for  the 
vision  of  God,  wherein  divine  beauty  is  contemplated 
face  to  face.27 

This  is  that  life  above  all  others  which  man  should  live,  in  the 
contemplation  of  beauty  absolute;  a  beauty  which  if  you  once  beheld, 
you  would  see  not  to  be  after  the  measure  of  gold,  and  garments,  and 
fair  boys  and  youths,  whose  presence  now  entrances  you;  and  you  and 
many  a  one  would  be  content  to  live  seeing  them  only  and  conversing 
with  them  without  meat  or  drink,  if  that  were  possible — you  only  want 
to  look  at  them  and  to  be  with  them.  But  what  if  man  had  eyes  to 
see  the  true  beauty— the  divine  beauty,  I  mean,  pure  and  clear  and 
unalloyed,  not  clogged  with  the  pollutions  of  mortality  and  all  the 
colours  and  vanities  of  human  life- — thither  looking,  and  holding  con¬ 
verse  with  the  true  beauty  simple  and  divine?  Remember  how  in  that 
communion  only,  beholding  beauty  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  bring  forth,  not  images  of  beauty,  but  realities  (for  he 
has  hold  not  of  an  image  but  of  a  reality),  and  bringing  forth  and 
nourishing  true  virtue  to  become  the  friend  of  God  and  be  im¬ 
mortal.  .  .  ,28 

Our  study  has  led  us  from  a  consideration  of  beauty  as 
the  fullness  of  reality  to  the  act  of  contemplation  in  which 
beauty  is  known  and  finally  back  to  Beauty  Itself,  which 
is  the  happiness  and  final  beautitude  of  our  being.  The 
quest  for  beauty  will  naturally  lead  to  its  source:  Divine 
Beauty.  Such  a  quest  is  a  work  of  wisdom. 

24  In  VII  Meta.  lect.  2  (Cathala  No.  1277). 

25  For  a  brief  study  of  judgment  see  G.  Phelan,  "Verum  Sequitur 
Esse  Rerum, ”  Medieval  Studies,  1939.  Vol.  I,  pp.  11-23. 

26  S.T.  I.  13.  2. 

27  Cf.  for  the  establishment  of  this  statement  Edmund  Bribois,  "Hu¬ 
man  Desire  and  the  Vision  of  God  in  St.  Thomas,”  Modern  School¬ 
man,  Vol.  XVI.  1938,  pp.  9-14,  29-32,  37-41.  Cf.  also  S.T.  I-II.  3.  8c. 

28  Plato,  Symposium  211. 


Two  recently  published  discussions,  the  first,  Father  James  A. 
McWilliams’  article  in  the  November  1940  “Modern  Schoolman” 
entitled  “The  Supposit  in  the  Inorganic  World”  and  the  second  an 
abstract  of  Mr.  George  Tipton’s  paper,  “Molecules,  X-Rays  and  the 
Continuum”,  found  on  page  41  of  the  Jesuit  Science  Bulletin  for 
October  1940  raise  some  very  interesting  points  regarding  the  nature 
and  extent  of  fields  of  force. 

Unless  I  have  misunderstood  the  argument,  in  Father  McWilliams’ 
treatment  it  is  implied  that  the  de  facto  continuity  of  the  molecule 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  molecule  (atoms,  electrons, 


protons,  etc.)  act  upon  one  another  with  forces  of  attraction  and/or 
repulsion,  and  that  since  action  at  a  distance  is  most  probably  physi¬ 
cally  repugnant  there  must  be  a  medium  between  the  interacting  parts. 
This  medium  is  then  to  be  considered  as  a  continous  “something” 
which  permits  the  predication  of  continuity  with  respect  to  the 
molecule  as  a  whole.  Thus  if  it  be  granted  that  the  molecule  as  a 
“natural  unit”  satisfies  all  other  requirements  necessary  to  constitute 
it  an  unum  per  se,  then  no  difficulty  should  arise  on  the  score  of 
continuity  as  required  by  the  Thomistic  School  for  every  corporeal 
individual. 
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Without  conceding  that  the  molecule  does  satisfy  all  other  require¬ 
ments  for  an  unum  per  se  (a  point  which  must  be  established  before 
the  present  discussion  assumes  significance)  let  us  examine  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  would  appear  to  follow  from  the  above  argument  for 
molecular  continuity  through  fields  of  force. 

Interaction  and  Medium 

The  hub  of  the  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  interaction  of  bodies  as  manifested  by  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  requires  a  continuous  medium.  If  this  be  true,  then  as  far  as 
the  reasoning  in  question  is  concerned  it  can  and  should  be  applied 
to  practically  all  types  of  force  fields,  i.e.  electric,  magnetic  and 
gravitational  as  well  as  those  of  the  Van  der  Waals  or  even  of  the 
exchange  type.  Whether  the  fields  follow  the  well  known  inverse 
square  law,  as  found  for  gravitating  matter  as  well  as  for  spherically 
distributed  electrostatic  charges,  or  obey  some  less  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  formula  for  the  diminution  of  their  intensity  with  distance,  as 
far  as  this  writer  knows,  all  the  above  mentioned  type  of  fields  have 
the  following  property  in  common,  namely:  that  no  matter  how  the 
force  function  be  expressed  as  jar  as  the  space  outside  the  bodies 
themselves  is  concerned  the  intensity  of  the  field  may  drop  to  zero 
only  at  certain  points  known  as  singularities,  but,  theoretically  at  least, 
extends  in  all  directions  to  an  infinite  or  at  least  to  an  indefinite  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  source.  That  these  fields  may  become  negligible  at 
great  distances,  as  far  as  our  measuring  instruments  are  concerned,  is 
of  physical  but  not  philosophical  importance. 

In  other  and  in  simpler  words  of  Newton’s  universal  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  “every  body  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  body”  and 
extending  the  notion  to  the  other  classes  of  fields  we  must  conclude 
that  every  body  “acts  on”  every  other  body.  From  the  above  argu¬ 
ment  for  continuity  it  would  then  follow  that  because  of  this  “inter¬ 
action”  every  body  in  the  universe  is  connected  by  a  continuous 
medium  with  every  other  body  and  that  not  only  our  solar  system 
but  the  whole  universe,  at  least  out  to  the  limit  of ,  the  furthermost 
particle  of  matter,  must  be  one  great  continuum.  If  we  consider  such 
forces  of  attraction  as  true  philosophic  properties  of  bodies  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  material  world  is  by  nature  continuous  and 
that  discontinuity  is  physically  repugnant. 

Such  a  conclusion  would  seem  to  me  to  be  less  acceptable  to  both 
Philosopher  and  Physicist  than  the  rejection  of  the  molecule  as  an 
“unum  per  se.” 

If  it  be  argued  that  such  a  conclusion  is  preferable  to  the  acceptance 
of  action  at  a  distance  I  would  agree  only  to  this  extent;  that  while 
“action  at  a  distance”  should  be  rejected,  the  postulation  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  medium  for  the  transmission  of  force  is  not  the  only  other 
alternative.  We  have  for  example  the  propagation  of  energy  by 
sound  waves  which  takes  place  in  the  medium  of  air,  which  medium 
is  in  no  physical  sense  continuous,  but  rather  made  up  of  discrete 
molecules  and  atoms. 

I  am  not  thereby  postulating  that  the  mechanism  of  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  force  fields  in  space  is  identical  with  that  of  waves  in  elastic 
media,  but  I  am  maintaining  that  until  all  other  possible  means  of 
field  propagation  are  excluded  as  physically  repugnant  we  are  in  no 


way  logically  bound  to  accept  the  “ continuous  medium”  theory. 

“ Natural  Unity”  of  Molecule 

Returning  to  the  initial  question  regarding  the  “natural  unity”  of 
the  molecule  it  would  seem  that  the  position  of  Physical  Chemists 
and  Chemical  Physicists  to-day  is  such  as  to  repudiate  “specific  forces” 
as  necessary  to  explain  affinity  or  valency, — at  least  in  the  sense  that 
such  forces  are  “specifically”  or  essentially  different  from  the  forces 
which  we  have  been  considering  above.  Dr.  J.  C.  Slater,  Head  of 
the  Physics  Department  at  M.  I.  T.,  in  the  Journal  of  Applied 
Physics,  Vol.  8  p.  385  June  1937  says:  “.  .  .  .  The  quantum  theory 
has  not  changed  the  fundamental  fact  that  all  inter-atomic  and  inter- 
molecular  forces  of  significance  in  the  structure  of  matter  are  electrical 
or  in  some  minor  cases  magnetic.”  This  position  may  be  thoroughly 
confirmed  by  a  study  of  Dr.  Slater’s  book  “Introduction  to  Chemical 
Physics”  (McGraw-Hill  Co.)  especially  Chapt  ers  X  and  XXII.  If 
we  accept  this  as  correct,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  more  reason  for 
accepting  the  molecule  as  a  “natural  unit”  than  for  admitting  that  the 
solar  system  partake  of  the  same  such  unity.  The  parts  of  each  are 
united  by  forces;  and  if  anything  the  constantcy  and  regularity  of 
those  forces  holding  the  planets  in  their  orbits  seems  greater  than  the 
constancy  of  those  which  bind  the  parts  of  the  molecule.  In  fact 
to-day,  while  the  motions  of  the  planets  can  be  predicted  with  high 
accuracy,  the  motions  of  the  particles  in  a  molecule  or  atom  and  in 
fact  the  very  stability  (or  lack  of  stability)  of  an  atom  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  only  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  probability,  so  that  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  is  concerned  it  is  chance  which  enables  us  to  predict 
the  position  and  velocity  of  a  particle  of  atomic  dimensions,  and  this 
only  to  certain  specified  lower  limits.  Thus  the  intrinsic  finality  which 
we  expect  to  find  in  a  supposit  remains  elusive  when  sought  in  the 
molecule.  In  what  sense,  then,  is  it  a  more  natural  unit  than  the 
other  systems  of  the  universe  whether  they  be  planetary  or  galactic? 

Concerning  the  second  point  raised  by  Mr.  Tipton;  a  similar  line 
of  reasoning  is  applied  to  crystalline  structure,  specifically  employing 
the  field  of  force  of  a  bar  magnet  as  an  example  or  rather  as  an 
analogy.  The  notion  of  the  dimensions  of  a  magnet  is  extended  and 
a  distinction  made  between  “actual  dimensions”  and  the  extension  of 
the  field  of  force.  It  is  said  that  the  “quid  substantiale”  of  the 
magnet  must  be  coextensive  with  the  “larger  continuum,  the  field  oj 
force”.  Again  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned  it  would  seem  to 
make  no  difference  whether  or  not  we  consider  the  dipole  nature  of 
the  field  of  the  bar  magnet,  or  whether  the  field  in  question  be 
solenoidal  or  lamellar;  the  point  at  issue  is:  does  this  field  and  every 
other  field  of  every  other  body  extend  without  limit? 

If  this  be  true  and  if  the  “quid  substantiale”  of  every  body  is 
coextensive  with  its  field  of  force,  then  the  material  world  is  in  a 
state  of  universal  compenetration,  since  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact  of 
physics  that  fields  of  force  may  overlap  and  be  superimposed. 

This  also  would  seem  to  be  a  conclusion  a  bit  more  disconcerting 
than  the  rejection  of  the  substantial  unity  of  the  molecule. 

Woodstock  College 

John  S.  O’Conor. 


A  Rejoinder  to  " Molecular  and  Atomic  Continuity ” 


Needless  to  say,  I  am  pleased  that  one  so  competent  in  physical 
science  as  Father  O’Conor  should  discuss  my  paper  on  the  supposit. 
But  that  paper  attempted  only  a  defense  (not  a  positive  proof)  of 
the  molecule  as  a  supposit,  and  a  defense  against  a  single  objection — 
the  objection,  namely,  that  the  molecule  is  composed  of  widely 
separated  particles.  My  answer  was  that  the  particles  have  not  been 
shown  to  be  totally  disconnected  with  one  another,  rather  the  evidence 
is  that  they  are  connected  by  some  medium  within  the  molecule. 

Again,  i  was  careful  to  specify  an  isolated  molecule,  as  in  a  rarefied 
gas,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  become  involved  in  the  question  of  the 
crystalline,  liquid,  and  vitreous  states  of  matter.  And  while  I 
defended  the  internal  continuity  of  the  molecule  as  a  fact,  I  did  not 
contend  that  such  continuity  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  molecule 
be  a  single  supposit.  Nor  did  I  say  that  it  must  be  discontinuous 


with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  did  however  maintain  that  the  molecule 
is  an  unum  per  se.  So  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  touched  by  any  of 
Father  O’Conor’s  strictures  except  the  one  about  the  unum  per  se. 

Action  Through  a  Medium 

In  reviewing  the  whole  situation  the  first  question  is  this:  If  one 
defends  the  continuity  of  the  molecule  by  the  argument  that  there 
must  be  a  medium  through  which  the  component  particles  act  on  one 
another,  does  not  this  logically  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
also  be  a  medium  through  which  one  molecule  acts  on  other  molecules, 
with  the  result  that  “the  whole  universe  ....  must  be  one  great 
continuum?” 

There  are  two  axiomatic  propositions  concerned  here.  First,  we 
may  hold,  with  regard  to  corporeal  substance,  Omne  individuum  est 
continuum.  Yet  we  must  recognize  that  this  proposition  may  not 
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logically,  by  simple  conversion,  be  made  to  read:  Omne  continuum 
est  individuum.  In  fact  there  are  cases  where  what  is  seemingly  one 
continuum  is  known  to  be  more  than  one  individual.  Siamese  twins, 
for  instance,  have  just  as  continuous  bodies  (so  far  as  we  can  dis¬ 
cover)  ,  or  body,  as  is  the  ordinary  human  body,  yet  they  are  two 
distinct  persons,  two  supposits.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  a  plurality 
of  supposits  need  not  be  quantitatively  discrete.  The  second  axiomatic 
proposition  is,  Omne  unutn  est  indivisum  in  se  et  divisum  ab  omni 
alio.  But  does  the  “divisum”  require  quantitative  division?  The 
axiom  must  apply  to  every  unum,  so  that  we  speak  of  angels  as 
distinct  supposits  although  quantitative  discreteness  does  not  apply 
to  them.  Nor  does  quantitative  discreteness  serve  to  make  species 
distinct.  And  since  a  body’s  supposital  unity  means  more  than  its 
mere  continuity,  why  must  its  distinctness  from  other  supposits  be 
conditioned  only  on  its  discreteness?  Why  must  the  universe  be  one 
supposit  even  if  it  be  one  continuum? 

There  is  no  need  however  to  hold  that  the  whole  world  is  a  single 
continuum,  for  the  reason  that  contact  (contiguity)  suffices  for  one 
body  to  influence  another.  The  effect  of  a  force,  insofar  as  it  is 
transient  (not  immanent),  is  never  in  the  subject  or  cause;  it  is  in 
some  other  body  or  bodies.  And  here  we  come  to  Mr.  Tipton’s 
statement.  I  take  him  to  mean  that  because  the  field  of  force,  whether 
lamellar  or  solenoidal,  extends  indefinitely  beyond  what  is  assigned  as 
the  perimeter,  or  “dimensions”,  of,  e.g.,  an  electron,  there  must  be 
something  substantial  extending  as  far  as  the  field  extends.  But  the 
“quid  substantiale”  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  electron  itself. 
He  does  not  say,  with  Whitehead,  that  “an  electron  is  its  whole  field 
of  force.”  ( The  Concept  of  Nature,  p.  159)  He  evidently  means 
that  the  field,  the  effect,  does  not  exist  in  an  absolute  vacuum,  it  is 
not  an  accident  floating  in  space  without  anything  substantial  to 
inhere  in.  The  effect  must  exist  in  bodies,  other  bodies.  On  this 
understanding  he  does  not  require  that  all  bodies  totally  compenetrate 
one  another. 

Father  O’Conor  suggests  that  the  two  problems  of  universal  con¬ 
tinuum  and  universal  compenetration  can  be  avoided  if  we  “reject 
the  molecule  as  an  unum  per  se”.  What  if  we  do?  The  electron, 
positron,  and  proton  by  their  fields  of  force  still  act  simultaneously 
on  all  the  other  particles  in  the  universe.  Action  at  a  distance  being 
disallowed,  there  must  either  be  a  medium,  or  the  particles  themselves 
must  be  simultaneously  present  everywhere,  and  so  once  more  we  are 
confronted  with  the  problems  we  had  hoped  to  avoid. 

Different  “ Natural  Units” 

A  further  comment  is  necessary.  The  solar  system  or  a  galactic 
system  is  not  the  same  sort  of  “natural  unit”  as  a  molecule.  In  a 
solar  system  “every  body  attracts  every  other  body”.  Surely  Father 
O’Conor  does  not  wish  to  infer  that  in  the  same  way  every  particle 
in  a  molecule  simply  attracts  every  other  particle.  The  negative 
particles  repel  one  another.  So  do  the  positive.  Only  unlike  charges 
attract.  Besides,  the  attraction  is  for  only  one  of  the  opposite. 
Whereas  gravitation  neither  selects  the  objects  it  attracts  nor  ceases 
at  any  assignable  number.  The  very  quotation  from  Dr.  Slater  men¬ 
tions  “electrical”  forces,  which,  because  they  act  as  described  above, 
are  totally  different  from  gravitation.  And  there  are  many  other 


differences  which  show  that  the  two  units  are  not  on  a  par.  Hence 
one  may  hold  that  a  molecule  is  an  unum  per  se  without  being  forced 
to  hold  that  the  solar  system,  or  the  whole  universe,  is  such.  And 
when  we  say  a  molecule  has  a  specific  “stability”  we  do  not  stress 
fixity  or  endurance,  we  mean  a  certain  property  known  (within  limits) 
from  experiment  and  due  to  proper  accidents  as  opposed  to  contingent. 
In  my  previous  article  I  mentioned  that  different  substances  have  in 
different  degrees  this  sort  of  intrinsic  finality. 

“Probabilities” 

Wary  of  both  medium  and  action  at  a  distance,  Father  O’Conor 
suggests  some  such  alternative  as  is  exemplified  by  the  propagation  of 
sound  in  the  air.  But  even  here  the  particles  (electrons,  nuclei)  do 
not  come  so  near  that  their  “boundaries”  are  in  contact;  there  is  a 
kind  of  “cushion”  between  them,  which  means  either  a  medium  or 
action  at  a  distance.  Besides,  there  being  no  ether — for  that  is  a 
medium — a  molecule  completely  out  of  contact  with  others  would  be 
in  a  total  vacuum.  How,  then,  could  it  exert  an  attraction,  a  pull 
across  the  void,  without  action  at  a  distance?  We  might,  of  course, 
maintain  that  we  in  our  day  have  insisted  too  much  that  no  body 
can  move  unless  pushed  or  pulled  by  another  or  other  bodies.  We 
might  agree  with  Aristotle  that  each  elemental  particle  has  a  certain 
“go”  of  its  own,  a  “motus  naturalis”,  by  virtue  of  which  it  shapes  its 
own  course,  while  other  bodies  serve  as  mere  external  conditions. 
That  is  a  way  out — if  we  wish  to  take  it. 

Instead  of  any  such  explanation,  Father  O’Conor  wishes  to  fill  the 
gaps  between  particles,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  with  “probabilities”. 
Probability  has  to  do  with  the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge  about  the 
position,  velocity,  or  boundaries  of  a  particle,  say  an  electron.  But 
by  probability  alone  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  set  any  outside 
limits;  there  is  no  place,  except  perhaps  the  “singularities”,  where 
there  is  absolute  zero  electron.  Probability  permits  thinning  out  but 
not  perforation  of  the  field.  The  reification  of  this  concept  means, 
once  more,  universal  compenetration.  As  a  descriptive  device,  which 
it  is,  probability  does  not  deny  that  the  electron  is  confined  to  a 
limited  region,  it  merely  confesses  it  does  not  know  just  which  region. 
Hence  it  does  not  deny  gaps,  nor  media.  An  actually  existing  con¬ 
tinuum,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  need  to  be  perfectly  “solid”,  a 
continuum  does  not  have  to  be  continuous  along  all  lines,  but  only 
along  some  line  or  other;  it  may  be  netlike,  spongelike,  fibroid,  or  of 
some  as  yet  unimagined  structure;  it  may  be  severed  and  healed. 
Two  continua  may  interpenetrate  without  co mpenetrating.  So,  if 
you  like  some  such  picture  you  can  dispense  with  the  ether,  and  have 
a  molecule  which  is  both  continuous  and  an  unum  per  se  and  at  the 
same  time  discontinuous  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  ether 
need  not  be  solid  nor  inelastic. 

I  wish  only  to  add  that  I  am  glad  Father  O’Conor  is  not  one  of 
those  who  fancy  that  philosophers  are  content  to  stand  on  lofty  peaks 
and  shout  commands  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Instead  they  must 
reach  the  peaks,  and  hold  them,  only  by  constant  contact  with  the 
world  of  both  common  and  of  scientific  experience. 

St.  Louis  University 

James  A.  McWilliams 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THOUGHT 

Brand  Blanshard 

Macmillan,  New  York,  1940,  2  volumes:  pp.  654  and  532 ,  $8.00 
If  a  man  is  tempted  to  despair  of  the  possibility  of  the  true  philo¬ 
sophic  temperament  in  our  modern  United  States,  this  work  by 
Professor  Brand  Blanshard  will  be  a  cheering  and  refreshing  encourage¬ 
ment.  It  is  in  full  truth  a  philosophical  achievement,  as  well  in  its 
spirit  as  in  many  individual  passages.  As  examples  of  the  latter,  we 
might  point  out  discussions  of  the  difference  between  idea  and  image, 
of  behaviorism,  and  of  pragmatism  (vol.  I,  pp.  259-312,  313-341, 
342-393),  of  observation,  empiricism,  logical  positivism,  causality 


(II.  78-95,  335-355,  399-423,  495-511).  On  the  other  hand,  some 
analyses  are  unsatisfactory  because  they  are  merely  dialectical  (e.g., 
that  sense  data  cannot  verify  anything  II.  230-232;  other  passages, 
II.  246,  325-326) ;  others  because  they  take  an  excessively  limited 
view  of  philosophical  positions  (realism  is  presented  only  as  Neo¬ 
realism  and  Critical  Realism  I.  394-443).  There  are,  again,  con¬ 
trovertible  stands:  the  nature  of  abstraction,  the  meaning  of  tradi¬ 
tional  (Aristotelian?)  logic,  the  implications  of  universal  intelligibility 
for  the  structure  of  metaphysics. 

Though  these  points  are  involved  in  the  main  problem  of  the  book, 
and  might  profitably  be  discussed,  the  limitations  of  a  review  forbid 
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such  a  detailed  analysis.  We  would  like,  rather,  to  take  the  very 
kernel  of  the  book  and  submit  it  to  analysis.  We  are  told,  first  of 
all,  that  a  boy’s  knowledge  of  Waterloo  is  to  his  mature  knowledge 
of  the  same  battle,  as  a  seedling  is  to  the  full-grown  tree.  And  to 
this  conclusion,  that  general  knowledge  is  in  potency  to  the  more 
determinate  and  specific,  we  are  glad  to  yield  assent.  But  we  read, 
further,  that  the  intimate  nature  of  thought  is  such  that  if  it  were 
fully  actualized,  it  would  be  its  present  object  (II.  262,  428;  I.  620- 
626,  500-520) .  An  idea  is  to  its  object  like  the  seedling  to  the  tree 
it  later  becomes.  Professor  Blanshard  has  faced  a  number  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  theory  in  the  last  of  the  passages  indicated,  but  to  the 
truly  decisive  one  “that  physical  existents  are  different  from  anything 
mental  in  kind”  he  has  offered  the  very  odd  answer  that  some  sensa¬ 
tions  cannot  be  distinguished  from  images.  Of  course,  the  “argu¬ 
ment”  is  classical  in  the  particular  school  to  which  the  author  sub¬ 
scribes,  but  not  even  age  nor  the  authority  of  Berkeley  and  Bradley 
can  lend  it  relevance.  The  point  that  Professor  Blanshard  should 
have  faced  is  the  evidence  given  in  every  certain  judgment.  Reality, 
as  the  author  himself  says,  “.  .  .  is  independent  of  our  thought  and 
demands  conformity  from  it  ...  .  The  acceptance  of  some  such 
reality  belongs  to  the  very  heart  of  assertion”  (II.  421).  This  “inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  real”  implies  not  only  an  absence  of  that  modality 
conveyed  by  the  word  “our,”  but  also  of  the  modality  expressed  by 
the  word  “thought.”  My  thought  of  any  natural  object,  say  a  tree, 
differs  from  that  tree,  not  only  as  “mine”  from  “not-mine,”  but  also 
as  the  “understanding  of  the  tree”  from  the  tree.  In  fine,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  being  and  of  knowledge — the  difference  in  kind 
between  physical  existent  and  idea — are  implied  in  all  our  assertions 
about  physical  things. 

Further,  if  we  can  even  raise  the  question:  what  is  the  measure  of 
“the  fidelity  of  our  thought  to  reality”?  (II.  267)  if  we  often  make 
judgments  “asserting  a  necessity  understood  to  be  imposed  on  us 
by  the  real  world”  (II.  420),  we  might  say  that  thought  is  to  reality 
as  the  seed  to  its  parent  tree.  Even  this  statement  would  need  quali¬ 
fications  before  it  could  be  accepted  as  an  accurate  account  of  the 
knowledge  relation. 

But  if  we  take  Professor  Blanshard’s  answer  less  in  its  wording 
than  in  its  intent,  we  can  see  its  value.  Thought  has  an  object  which 
is  in  some  way  over  and  beyond  itself — a  transcendent  end,  in  the 
author’s  words.  More  important  (as  he  shows  in  his  discussions  of 
empiricism,  pragmatism,  and  logical  positivism),  there  is  a  necessity 
in  thought,  over  and  above  any  subjective  affection.  Thus,  thought 
is  in  some  way  related  to  (dependent  upon)  this  object.  The  rela¬ 
tion,  however,  cannot  be  that  of  a  passive  mirroring;  there  must  be 
in  some  way  or  other  a  real  identity.  After  reasoning  accurately  thus 
far,  the  author  chose  as  his  analogy  that  between  an  object  in  becom¬ 
ing  and  the  same  object  in  full  achievement.  This  identity  sacrifices 
that  independence  of  the  real  world  implied  in  every  judgment.  The 
way  out  is  offered  by  formal  identity — that  identity  between  thought 
and  its  object  secured  through  a  community  of  form,  which  serves  as 
a  principle  of  being  in  the  object  and  a  principle  of  operation  in  the 
knower.  George  P.  Klubertanz. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS  OF  SPINOZA 

David  Bidney 

Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1940,  pp.  xv  -j-  454,  $ 3.75 

The  thought  of  Benedict  Spinoza  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  various 
and  often  contradictory  interpretations,  a  fact  which  makes  Dr. 
Bidney’s  work,  insofar  as  it  attempts  to  reflect  accurately  the  mind 
of  his  subject,  another  milestone  in  a  long  tradition  of  disagreement. 
Those  modern  defenders  of  Spinoza  who,  with  Santayana,  profess 
to  find  in  his  philosophy  “one  of  the  most  single-minded  and  con¬ 
sistent  that  has  ever  been  framed,”  or  who,  like  Hallett,  attribute 
apparent  inconsistencies  to  the  traditional  exposition  of  the  system 
rather  than  to  its  originator,  will  probably  refuse  to  follow  Dr. 
Bidney  in  a  commentary  that  takes  the  text  as  it  stands  and,  interpret¬ 
ing  it  in  its  historical  background,  explains  the  difficulties  without 
attempting  to  explain  them  away. 


Dr.  Bidney  finds  in  Spinoza  no  such  inner  harmony  as  others 
have  professed  to  find,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  his  study  to  have  shown 
how  these  inconsistencies  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
Spinoza’s  position  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  fundamental 
thesis  of  the  book  is  that  Spinoza  can  only  be  understood  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  tradition  of  Christian  philosophy  of  which  he  was  neces¬ 
sarily  an  heir,  and  to  the  new  science  whose  method  he  attempted 
to  impose  on  this  body  of  knowledge.  In  chapter  after  chapter  Dr. 
Bidney  shows  the  continuous  and  inevitable  conflict  as  Spinoza  tried 
to  fit  human  nature  and  activity  into  the  a  priori  forms  of  mechanistic 
atomism,  and  how  this  conflict  drove  him  to  conclusions  entirely  out 
of  harmony  with  ideas  previously  and  subsequently  expressed. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  give  the  impression  that  Dr.  Bidney  him¬ 
self  finds  grave  reason  for  condemnation  in  this  internal  inconsistency. 
That  he  does  not  is  something  of  a  puzzle  to  this  reviewer,  though 
perhaps  it  can  be  explained  in  the  following  statement  of  the  author 
regarding  the  purpose  of  his  study:  “We  wish  to  emphasize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  making  this  criticism,  [of  internal  inconsistency]  we  do 
not  refer  to  the  truth  value  of  Spinoza’s  work  as  judged  by  the 
present  writer’s  or  any  other  contemporary  standard.”  The  reader  of 
the  book  is  laboring  under  no  such  limitations.  Inconsistencies  and 
those  “equivocations  by  which  he  could  demonstrate  almost  anything 
he  wanted”  cannot  be  justified  by  attributing  them,  as  Bidney  sug¬ 
gests,  to  his  “all-inclusiveness.”  As  M.  Gilson  so  succinctly  puts  it, 
“Truth  is  one  and  bad  metaphysics  seldom  pays.” 

In  a  work  of  this  size  there  are  bound  to  be  defects.  Dr.  Bidney 
will  be  accused  of  misinterpreting  Spinoza  (I  am  aware  that  some 
have  already  done  so)  and  there  are  instances  where  this  charge  can  be 
justified.  Moreover  his  understanding  of  Scholastic  philosophy  is  not 
always  adequate  for  the  large  use  to  which  he  puts  it.  He  seldom 
distinguishes  between  the  philosophies  of  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas,  and 
the  decadent  schools  from  which  Spinoza  revolted,  a  fact  which  some¬ 
times  hinders  him  from  seeing  the  full  extent  of  the  inconsistencies 
involved  in  the  Ethics. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Dr.  Bidney  has  done  an  important 
and  difficult  piece  of  work,  and  with  a  large  degree  of  success.  The 
critical  study  of  Renaissance  philosophers  in  relation  to  the  tradition 
from  which  they  revolted  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  fundamental 
differences  that  exist  today  between  the  living  philosophy  of  St. 
Thomas  and  contemporary  philosophic  thought. 

Richard  H.  Green. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  IN  HISTORY  AND 
MODERN  LIFE 

Alban  G.  Widgery 

Round  Table  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  ix  -j-  318,  $2.50 

The  present  volume,  though  interesting,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
significant  contribution  to  scholarship,  for  it  lacks  a  certain  exactness 
and  definiteness  that  would  be  needed  to  put  it  in  that  class. 

The  first  four  chapters  might  well  be  renamed,  “History  of  Morality 
from  the  Standpoint  of  Modern  Protestantism.”  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  an  interpretation  of  morality  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
Of  course,  not  everything  can  be  said  about  nineteen  centuries  of 
world  activities  in  the  compass  of  a  short  work,  but  this  reviewer 
somehow  gets  the  impression  that  the  selection  is  such  as  to  imply 
that  wherever  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  differ,  the  latter  is 
superior.  The  author  justly  deprecates  one-sided  delineations  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  proceeds  to  astound  his  readers  by  citing  such 
authorities  as  Lecky  and  the  arch-enemy  of  all  things  Catholic,  viz. 
Coulton,  whose  scholarly  stupidity  has  been  pointed  out  on  more 
occasions  than  one.  Criticism  of  “the  Church,”  is  somehow  made  to 
sound  like  criticism  of  the  Catholic  Church  alone,  though  the  same 
applies  with  at  least  equal  truth  to  others. 

It  is  not  clear  from  this  book  just  what  “Christian  ethics”  means: 
Is  it  the  moral  doctrine  taught  by  Christ?  Or  is  it  the  many  con¬ 
flicting  tenets  held  by  deluded  followers  who  for  eighteen  centuries 
considered  Him  divine,  and  by  modern  Protestants  who  have  seen 
and  rectified  his  (not  His)  errors?  “Jesus  accepted  the  traditional 
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view  of  his  own  race  that  man  is  body  and  soul.”  “Jesus  and  his 
immediate  followers  shared  the  monotheistic  belief  of  the  people  of 
Israel.”  At  times  Jesus  exaggerated  (because  the  author  does  not 
understand  the  genius  of  oriental  language),  did  not  understand  (as 
modern  Christians  do)  the  full  nature  of  man,  contradicted  himself. 
But  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  Christian  ethics  without  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  at  present  “Christian  ethics”  is  plunging  into  bankruptcy 
precisely  because  it  is  neglecting  or  denying  this  divinity  and  borrow¬ 
ing  heavily  on  an  effective  capital  of  past  ages.  What  an  obscure 
Galilean  moralist  had  to  say  1900  years  ago  is  now  of  no  practical 
significance  to  us;  what  God  has  to  say  is  alone  of  paramount 
significance. 

There  are  refreshing  pages  where  the  author  shows  clear  discern¬ 
ment:  for  example,  a  personal  God  does  not  mean  a  God  who  is  a 
human  person.  But  there  are  other  instances  in  which  he  disappoints 
the  reader  by  a  lack  of  precision:  the  Catholic  Church  is  said  to 
have  defended  “the  divine  right  of  kings.”  The  Catholic  Church  is 
said  to  grant  “annulments”  which  have  the  same  effect  as  divorces. 
He  does  not  quite  understand  the  Church’s  doctrine  on  birth  control. 
He  might  have  undertaken  to  explain  why  the  Church  has  always 
numbered  Matrimony  among  the  seven  Sacraments;  and  he  might 
well  have  considered  the  settings  of  some  of  the  patristic  explanations 
of  virginity  and  matrimony;  though  he  is  correct  in  his  contention 
that  the  Catholic  Church  considers  ascetical  continence  per  se  superior 
to  sexual  enjoyment.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  the  Church  has  canonized  married  men 
and  women  as  Saints. 

This  reviewer  does  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the  book — 
though  surely  it  must  have  a  purpose.  With  the  author  we  all  agree 
that  not  all  Christians  have  always  lived  up  to  conduct  approvable 
by  Christ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  author  wants  to  tell  us  of 
this  divergence,  or  to  tell  us  the  Christian  principles  and  their  mutual 
contradictions,  or  to  defend  the  principles,  or  to  establish  a  norm  of 
morality  by  reason  and  independently  of  Christianity. 

There  are  a  few  inconsequential  errors,  such  as  the  statement  that 
Aquinas  called  Aristotle  “Master” — instead  of  “The  Philosopher.” 
Magister  Sententiarum  (often  shortened  to  Magister)  was  the 
scholarly  nickname  of  Peter  the  Lombard  who  in  the  12th  century 
wrote  Libri  IV  Sententiarum.  S.  J.  Rueve. 

■  ■  a  ■ 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

W.  H.  Werkmeister 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  xii  -J-  551,  $ 4.00 

As  a  book  on  science,  this  volume  is  interesting  and  instructive; 
as  a  book  on  philosophy,  it  is  confusing  and  incomplete. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  science,  the  author 
proposes  his  philosophical  tenets  and  then  proceeds  with  an  analysis 
of  the  facts  or  assumptions  basic  to  language,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology.  He  presents  a  critical  account  of  the  latest 
developments  in  each  of  these  branches  of  science  and  reveals  the 
rather  confusing  and  conflicting  melee  of  theories  and  hypotheses 
now  jostling  one  another  for  supremacy  in  the  interpretation  of  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries.  In  two  instances — the  origin  of  the  universe,  and 
the  origin  of  life — he  succeeds  in  discarding  every  theory  thus  far 
proposed  for  their  explanation  on  the  basis  of  purely  natural  causality. 
Since  he  deems  creation  an  unwarranted  attempt  to  explain  these 
phenomena,  he  is  forced  to  conclude  that  all  is  still  shrouded  in 
“unfathomable  mystery.”  His  expose  of  the  fluctuation  of  certitude 
in  regard  to  scientific  “facts”  from  Newton’s  rigidism  through  Heisen- 
berg’s  “principle  of  uncertainty”  back  to  the  rigidism  of  contemporary 
wave  mechanics  should  rouse  many  scientists  from  their  “dogmatic 
slumber”  to  a  realization  that  their  hypotheses  are  only  hypotheses 
after  all  and  are  not  to  be  taught  as  “indisputable  facts”  that  will 
displace  anything  in  another  field  of  knowledge  happening  to  conflict 
with  them. 

In  treating  the  problems  of  space  and  time,  Professor  Werk¬ 
meister  subscribes  to  the  Kantian  “innate  form”  theory  of  cognition, 


modified  by  Cassirer’s  “functional  theory”  of  concepts.  Since,  like 
Kant,  Werkmeister  says  space  and  time  are  subjective  forms  the 
thinker  imposes  upon  “reality  outside”,  his  philosophy  cannot  be  a 
philosophy  of  being,  but  only  an  epistemology,  a  theory  of  cognition. 
He  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  abstract  concept  of  space  in 
general  and  the  concrete  perception  of  an  individual  object  as  extended. 
He  confines  himself  only  to  an  interpretation  of  three-dimensional 
abstract  extension  which  cannot  be  immediately  derived  from  any 
single  sense  perception,  and  concludes  that  therefore  space  is  an 
a  priori  form  of  the  mind.  The  concept  of  time  involves  the  same 
difficulties  as  that  of  space,  hence  he  considers  time,  too,  an  a  priori 
form. 

The  author  is  hampered  by  another  Kantian  prejudice,  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  metaphyics  is  an  illusion,  though  necessary  to  the  mind. 
He  summarily  dismisses  it,  and  rejects  vitalism,  the  elan  vitale  of 
Bergson,  and  the  forces  of  classical  (Newtonian)  physics  because 
these  are  “metaphysical  entities”  or  “speculations  which  can  but  pro¬ 
duce  scepticism  among  men  of  science.”  (p.  506)  He  does  not 
undertake  to  explain  what  metaphysicians  mean  by  their  “entities”, 
consequently  he  makes  no  effort  to  refute  their  contentions.  He  is 
very  unconvincing  in  his  impatient  jibes  at  “metaphysics”  especially 
since  he  himself  shows  no  indication  of  knowing  anything  about  it. 
He  devotes  a  chapter  of  forty-eight  pages  to  “The  New  Conceptions 
of  Matter”  but  in  no  instance  does  he  treat  matter  in  the  philosophical 
sense.  He  treats  of  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  but  ignores  the 
status  of  matter  as  a  potency. 

The  central  aim  of  this  “Philosophy  of  Science”  as  expressed  in 
Chapters  IV  and  XIV  is  two-fold:  the  establishment  of  a  theory  of 
cognition,  and  the  integration  of  the  various  fields  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  by  means  of  this  theory.  Our  cognition,  he  maintains,  is  bipolar 
— partly  derived  from  empirical  experience,  partly  a  mental  construct. 
Our  concepts  are  not  “copies”  of  reality  outside  but  they  are  “rules  of 
integrating  perceptions,  remembrances,  anticipations,  and  imaginings 
into  a  coherent  unity  of  specific  objects  which  are  ‘stable’  and  ‘con¬ 
tinuous’;  and  as  rules  or  ‘principles  of  integration’  the  concepts  are, 
furthermore,  indispensable  conditions  of  objectivity.”  (p.  516)  The 
integration  he  speaks  of  is  tantamount  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
integration  of  the  Calculus.  He  mentions  life  as  being  perhaps  the 
“integration”  of  all  the  laws  of  nature.  By  a  sort  of  differentiation, 
by  reducing  the  factors  of  the  “whole”  to  zero  as  a  limit  we  can 
derive  an  “instance  of  the  law”  which  is  then  a  specific  law  of  some 
lower  science.  He  believes  all  “reality”  can  be,  and  must  eventually 
be,  expressed  quantitatively.  A  quantity  is  most  perfectly  expressed 
by  an  equation  or  “Function”,  hence  the  Calculus  can  become  our 
means  of  integrating  all  “reality”.  Only  a  flight  from  true  reality 
can  make  such  a  philosophy  possible. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  text  book  for  a  full  year  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  science.  The  attempt  to  interpret  all  the  sciences 
renders  it  rather  impracticable,  for  no  student,  even  a  college  senior, 
will  learn  enough  about  every  science  to  enable  him  to  understand  a 
“philosophical”  interpretation  of  all  of  them. 

If  any  of  Professor  Werkmeister’s  students  should  use  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  premises,  the  results  are  likely  to  be  disastrous.  If  “basically, 
we  understand  only  what  we  ourselves  have  put  into  our  concepts” 
(p.  316)  how  can  we  know  that  the  “objects”  with  which  a  science 
deals  really  operate  according  to  any  “law”,  or  even  exist?  Our  whole 
scientific  system  of  facts  may  only  be  an  illusion  forced  upon  us  by 
our  senses.  Then  “laws  of  nature”  become  laws  of  sensation,  and  all 
science  becomes  a  psychology  of  scepticism.  There  is  little  hope  that 
this  philosophy  will  lead  to  wisdom. 

Lawrence  W.  Friedrich. 
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The  Historical  Thomas  Aquinas 

Frank  Sullivan 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Saint  Louis  University 


Editor's  Note:  This  and  the  two  following  papers  were  read  at  a 
symposium  in  honor  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Patron  of  Christian 
Education,  on  his  feast,  March  7,  1941.  The  symposium  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  and  was  held  at  St.  Louis  University. 

N  THIS  same  seventh  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-four,  there 
died  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fossa  Nuova  near  Ter- 
racina  in  Italy  a  mendicant  of  the  Order  of  the  Friars 
Preachers  whom  you  and  I  celebrate  tonight  as  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Against  the  far  reaching  landscapes 
of  the  past,  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  stretch  out 
behind  us  but  a  little  ways—  yet  in  that  six  centuries  and 
some,  the  world  as  men  are  wont  to  see  it  has  changed 
immeasurably,  and  as  we  travel  backwards  in  time  towards 
the  morning  of  St.  Thomas’  entrance  on  eternal  life,  before 
we  have  gone  but  one-fourth  of  the  way  we  pass  beyond 
the  life  span  of  the  country  which  shelters  you  and  me. 
Moving  towards  the  past,  we  go  beyond  a  score  of  gen¬ 
erations,  we  cut  across  the  life  cycle  of  a  myriad  million. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  hence  and  who  shall 
dare  promise  what-of-today,  men  will  celebrate  or  even 
remember,  but  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  ago  there 
were  many  who  would  have  freely  predicted  that  during 
your  life  span  and  mine  and  also  during  the  lives  of  our 
children  and  their  children’s  children,  for  seven  times 
seven  through  a  boundless  descent  of  time,  Thomas  the 
Dominican,  the  dumb  Sicilian  ox,  should  sound  his  bellow¬ 
ing  to  all  the  world. 

The  Black  and  the  White 

We  have  forgotten  the  nominal  emperor,  Rudolph,  who 
ruled  at  the  time  of  Thomas’  death.  Thomas  dying  with¬ 
out  possessions  within  a  monastery  cell  we  still  remember. 
His  father  was  Landulph  Count  of  Aquino  and  Lord  of 
Loreto,  Acerro,  and  Belcastro  —  nephew  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  cousin  to 
Saint  King  Louis  of  France.  His  mother  Theodora  Carac- 
ciola  was  Countess  of  Teano  in  her  own  right,  descended 
from  Norman  barons  and  Saxon  kings.  Yet  at  the  death¬ 
bed  of  a  monastery  on  a  road  to  Tours  there  are  no 
worldly  goods  to  hint  that  this  is  a  great  man.  In  his 
youth,  Thomas  was  offered  the  archepiscopal  see  of 
Naples;  Pope  Innocent  IV  offered  to  make  him  abbot  of 
Monte  Casino;  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  might 
have  been  a  cardinal.  But  in  the  room  where  he  has  died 
there  is  no  mitre,  no  pallium,  or  scarlet  tunic — a  breviary 
and  a  satchel  are  there  and  the  black  and  white  habit  that 


Thomas  has  worn.  Black  and  white  the  Dominican 
writers  tell  us  signify  purity  and  penance,  reflection  and 
absorption.  And  the  black  and  white  habit  of  St.  Thomas 
gives  us  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  power  and 
influence  that  today  an  humble  friar  of  the  thirteenth 
century  exerts  on  your  lives  and  mine. 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  mystic,  a  saint,  a  theologian, 
and  a  philosopher,  but  Mr.  Gilson  says,  “The  most  evident 
and  most  constant  element  of  his  personality,  the  form 
under  which  there  is  the  greatest  likelihood  that  he  thought 
of  himself  is  that  of  'Doctor’.’’  In  our  country  and  in  our 
time  the  word  doctor  has  taken  a  peculiar  meaning  to 
itself,  but  to  St.  Thomas,  to  Mr.  Gilson,  and  to  Mr. 
Gilson's  English  translator  the  word  is  used  to  designate 
the  learned  teacher.  To  St.  Thomas  the  giving  of  alms 
and  the  sheltering  of  strangers  were  excellent  works,  but 
they  interfered  with  the  inner  contemplative  life  which 
he  knew  to  be  superior  to  the  active  life.  Teaching  is  both 
inward  and  outward.  It  is  the  absorbing  black  and  reflect¬ 
ing  white.  The  inner  contemplation  is  expounded  out¬ 
wardly,  and  the  inner  life,  far  from  being  distracted,  finds 
its  freedom  protracted  and  its  habit  perfected  by  this  act 
of  Christian  charity  of  communicating  to  others  the  truths 
of  the  Doctor’s  own  meditations. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  teacher,  but  likewise  the  teaching  that 
is  symbolized  by  the  black  and  white  habit  of  his  order. 

Contrasts  of  Thought 

Greater  contrast  we  are  not  accustomed  to  find  in  life 
than  that  expressed  by  black’s  absence  of  all  color  and 
white’s  presence  of  all  color  unless  perhaps  it  might  be 
in  those  systems  of  thought  that  see  in  man  nothing  but 
body  or  nothing  but  soul.  Two  opposing  tendencies  run 
through  the  intellectual  history  of  every  people.  For  lack 
of  better  names  let  us  call  them  Humanism  and  Asceticism. 
Humanism  had  its  representatives  in  early  Christianity: 
St.  Paul,  St.  Justin,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  These  men 
accepted  the  world  of  nature  yet  did  not  deny  the  world 
of  the  spirit.  To  sacrifice  Asceticism  to  Humanism  would 
be  to  blight  the  tree  of  life  eternal,  and  no  Christian  was 
desirous  of  doing  that.  But  many  a  Christian  saw  in  the 
world  only  the  outercourt  of  the  grave,  a  place  contempt¬ 
ible,  a  place  of  sin,  of  suffering,  and  of  misery.  Such 
Christians  would  break  the  continuity  of  man’s  natural 
intellectual  development  and  in  their  blighted  world  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  sloth  — that  strangest  of  sins  which  has 
become  a  virtue— that  sin  opposed  to  the  virtue  joy,  against 
the  love  of  God,  that  disgust,  that  weariness,  that  disincli- 
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nation  to  pursue  the  way  of  life  to  life  eternal.  Sloth  to 
St.  Thomas  was  sadness  in  the  face  of  spiritual  good  to 
be  achieved.  It  was  more  than  a  specific  vice;  it  was  a 
circumstance  attendant  upon  all  vices.  But  you  and  I 
have  seen  that  it  is  the  easiest  of  developments  to  exag¬ 
gerate  a  virtuous  contempt  for  the  world  into  a  vicious 
sadness  at  the  lot  of  worldlings.  St.  Thomas  saw  and 
understood  the  need  for  compromise  and  composition  of 
Humanism  and  Asceticism  and  moulded  into  his  system 
not  only  Benedict  and  Paul  the  hermit,  but  left  a  place 
for  Chrysostom,  the  golden-tongued  and  quoted  from  the 
works  of  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  from  Terrence,  Seneca, 
and  Livy.  Who  dares  to  turn  aside  from  Thomas?  Gather¬ 
ing  all  of  human  tradition,  and  accepting  it,  legitimising 
and  arranging  it,  developing  completely  the  natural  man 
to  fit  his  destiny  supernatural  he  synthesized  in  one 
majestic  philosophical  consideration  the  metaphysical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reality,  the  inward  structure  of  being,  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  physical  world  in  which  he  finds  himself 
placed,  principles  of  morals,  principles  of  civil  conduct, 
and  the  problems  of  his  destiny.  This  is  the  combination 
of  the  black  and  the  white. 

But  before  the  black  and  the  white  could  be  combined, 
forces  of  opposition  must  be  subdued.  Physical  and  mental 
opponents  placed  themselves  in  the  way  of  St.  Thomas, 
His  family  felt  that  a  life  of  ecclesiastical  preferement 
should  be  his.  But  at  the  University  of  Naples  this  young 
man  was  attracted  to  the  friars  of  St.  Dominic — clothed 
in  black  and  white  and  following  Veritas ,  the  shining 
motto  of  their  order;  these  men  of  no  property  were  mixing 
with  the  students  and  the  faculty  of  every  medieval  univer¬ 
sity  learning  from  one  and  teaching  the  other.  Theirs  was 
the  vocation  to  serve  God  by  defending  the  doctrine  of 
His  Church  and  by  teaching  in  absolute  poverty.  Theirs 
was  the  vocation  for  St.  Thomas;  so,  in  despite  of  maternal 
opposition  and  fraternal  violence,  Thomas  eventually  be¬ 
came  a  friar,  eventually  found  himself  where  the  conflicts 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  were  to  be  mental. 

Truth  Through  the  Ages 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  leave  St.  Thomas  at  the  University 
of  Paris  and  go  back  almost  a  thousand  years  to  Por- 
phyrius,  the  disciple  of  Plotinus.  In  the  third  century 
after  Christ  he  died  and  with  him  died  a  long  line  of 
philosophers.  And  with  him,  except  for  the  rare  cases  of 
Boethius  and  Eriugena,  died  for  almost  a  millenium  almost 
all  speculative  thought  in  the  west.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  had  not  time  for  philosophy.  To  them  the  task 
of  formulating  the  doctrine  which  we  so  glibly  recite  in  the 
Apostle’s  Creed  was  a  gigantic  task  made  difficult  by  the 
ever  fertile  theories  sprouting  from  the  constantly  recur¬ 
ring  heresies.  Origen,  Athanasius,  Gregory,  Ambrose, 
Cyril,  Augustine — each  succeeding  continued  the  task  of 
his  predecessor  so  that  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  is 
reached  and  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  are 
now  codified  in  the  not  least  adequate  form.  Then  comes 
a  period  three  centuries  long  in  which  men  nameless 
struggled  to  preserve  what  their  forefathers  had  developed. 
John  of  Damascus,  Boethius,  Isidore  of  Seville  have  lived 


and  died,  and  now  on  the  edge  of  the  world  in  the 
monastery  of  Monkwearmouth  in  England,  Bede  teaches 
Alcuin,  and  Alcuin  teaches  Europe.  The  seven  liberal 
arts  begin  to  support  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Four  hundred  years  are  yet  to  elapse  before  St.  Thomas 
shall  come  to  Paris,  but  the  foundations  are  well  laid  for 
the  system  he  shall  erect  there  and  in  the  time  between 
Alcuin  and  Albert  some  tools  will  be  forged  which  will 
fit  his  hand. 

First  he  shall  find  that  when  he  reaches  Paris  men  will 
believe  in  truth;  truth  objective,  truth  realistic,  truth  the 
same  for  every  man  and  for  every  age.  St.  Thomas  him¬ 
self  will  say  that  it  is  not  presumptuous  for  Job  to  discuss 
the  truth  with  God  himself,  for  the  truth  of  God  does 
not  differ  from  the  truth  of  Job.  Thomas  will  find  the 
university  city  overrun  with  violently  nationalistic  students 
divided  into  four  nations,  roistering,  singing,  thirsting  for 
knowledge  and  wine  and  the  blood  of  an  enemy,  living 
in  garrets  and  fighting  the  townspeople  but  in  all  things 
believing  that  the  truth  is  objective  and  the  man  who 
speaks  the  truth  deserves  a  hearing  no  matter  if  he  be 
Alexander  the  Englishman,  Albert  the  German,  Siger  the 
Belgian,  John  the  Scotsman — or  Thomas  the  Italian. 

When  Thomas  arrived  at  the  university  of  Paris  he 
found  an  old  controversy  almost  settled.  Somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Anselm  the  Peripatetic  and  St.  Peter  Damian  it 
had  been  decided  that  faith  and  reason  could  not  be 
opposed  since  both  came  from  God.  Reason,  it  was  felt, 
rendered  faith  credible  by  destroying  the  unreasonable 
heretic. 

Abelard  had  cleared  the  way  for  St.  Thomas  to  restore 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Abstraction.  He  had  believed 
in  and  taught  of  Universals  founded  in  reality.  From  this 
it  must  follow  that  concepts  originate  in  sensory  percep¬ 
tion.  By  his  application  of  this  principle  St.  Thomas 
constructed  central  pillars  to  support  this  system,  a  system 
which  is  in  turn  the  metaphysical  justification  of  his  same 
doctrine  of  abstraction. 

Method 

Abelard’s  method  of  exposition  in  the  Sic  et  non  con¬ 
tributed  also  to  something  not  at  all  unimportant  in  St. 
Thomas,  his  method  of  argumentation.  And  we  know 
the  work  of  Abelard  itself  as  valid  after  attempts  of 
canonists  like  Ivo  of  Chartres  and  Gratian  and  theologians 
to  discover  how  to  interpret  seemingly  contrary  authorities, 
and  to  exploit  diverse  positions  in  order  that  a  just  resolu¬ 
tion  might  have  been  achieved.  In  St.  Thomas  we  find 
many  traces  of  these  early  techniques,  especially  as  they 
had  become  traditional  with  the  Sentence  commentators 
of  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  with  St. 
Thomas  that  rational  technique  achieves  its  perfection  in 
the  elaboration  of  a  new  stylistic  form,  the  quodlibet  of 
which  we  are  fairly  sure  St.  Thomas  was  the  creator.  This 
is  the  basic  unit  of  the  Summa  Theologica,  and  in  it  we 
find  embodied  the  best  elements  of  the  dialectical  method. 
First  to  state  the  objections  to  matter  being  defended,  cite 
authority  in  support  of  the  position  to  be  held,  give  a  clear 
statement  of  that  position,  and  then  refute  the  objections. 
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To  the  mind  trained  in  this  method  of  reasoning  the 
argument  is  of  course  clear,  but  the  importance  of  this 
so-called  scholastic  method  of  explanation  lies  in  its 
emphasis  of  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  question 
before  the  answer  can  be  attempted. 

These  things  had  been  done  before  Thomas  came  to 
Paris  and  there  in  Paris  he  adopted  them.  And  there  too 
he  was  himself  adopted  by  Saint  Albert  whose  influence 
on  his  life  and  thought  has  been  often  discussed  not 
always  wisely  and  not  always  in  agreement  with  the  facts. 

I  have  not  the  temerity  to  suggest  in  what  details  the  whole 
intellectual  relationship  between  these  two  Titans  in  an 
age  of  giants  consisted.  This  however  we  know  to  be  true. 
In  the  person  of  Albert,  Thomas  came  in  contact  with  that 
man  of  his  age  whose  curiosity  ranged  over  the  widest 
fields  and  whose  erudition  sprang  from  the  deepest  springs 
of  scholarship.  He  gave  St.  Thomas  a  taste  for  science 
and  a  feeling  for  what  a  rational  exposition  means,  but 
above  all,  the  sympathy  of  an  older  man  sustained  the 
young  scholar  and  the  right  emulation  of  student  for 
teacher  blew  the  sparks  of  scholarship  into  a  blaze  of 
wisdom.  These  were  the  things  that  St.  Thomas  found  to 
help  him  orientate  himself  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
From  these  solid  shores  he  launched  himself  into  the 
swirling  currents  of  university  life. 

Aristotle  and  Plato 

These  philosophical  currents  had  in  general  two  streams 
of  thought  for  their  source,  Aristotle  and  Plato,  but  these 
streams  had  combined  and  mixed  with  other  flowing  waters 
of  philosophy  so  that  it  is  hard  to  divide  the  philosophy 
into  fewer  systems  than  were  men  professing  it.  But  at 
least  these  divisions  are  recognizable. 

The  most  popular  group  took  Plato  as  it  came  to  them 
through  Augustine  and  mixed  with  the  Moslemized  Pla- 
tonic-Aristotelianism  of  Avicenna. 

Another  group  having  met  Aristotle  through  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Averroes  (upon  whose  middle  commentaries 
St.  Thomas’  own  commentaries  are  modeled)  devoted  them¬ 
selves  unreservedly  to  the  ideas  of  this  man  whom  even 
some  of  the  Mohammedans  found  over-liberal  in  his 
interpretations.  There  were  clerics  of  this  persuasion  who 
taught  at  the  University  of  Paris  that  there  was  no  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  there  was  a  single  intelligence  for  the  whole 
human  race,  and  that  there  was  neither  freedom  nor 
immortality  for  the  soul.  It  was  a  difficulty  that  Thomas 
had  to  overcome  that  this  group  became  identified  in  the 
mind  of  their  age  with  the  true  Aristotle. 

There  was  another  group,  Dialecticians,  who  followed 
a  tradition  we  find  manifest  even  in  the  tenth  century, 
when  Gunzo  of  Novara  wrote  of  Aristotle  the  great 
logician.  In  the  thirteenth  century  University  of  Paris, 
the  principal  faculties  offering  courses  were  those  of  Arts 
and  Theology,  and  at  the  beginning  the  faculty  of  Arts 
concerned  itself  chiefly  with  Logic.  These  traditionalists 
fought  the  new  innovation  with  the  same  vigor  that  their 
successors  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  were  to  use  in 
opposing  the  new  learning  of  the  Humanities.  They  felt 
that  they  had  quite  enough  philosophy  already. 


And  finally  there  was  that  miscellaneous  gathering  of 
those  who  congregate  on  the  fringe  of  thought  in  every 
age,  whose  knowledge  of  any  philosophy  we  may  infer 
from  a  quotation  of  St.  Albert’s  who  said  that  all  the 
Aristotelians  among  them  agreed  that  Aristotle  alone  had 
spoken  all  the  truth,  but  among  themselves  they  didn’t 
agree  upon  what  Aristotle  had  said. 

Christianized  Aristotelianism 
This  is  the  climate  of  opinion  in  which  St.  Thomas 
found  himself.  To  him  the  study  of  philosophy  did  not 
seek  merely  to  find  out  what  others  had  said,  but  he 
sought  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Certain  classic  problems 
had  been  answered.  Some  of  these  answers  had  betrayed 
their  authors  into  errors  of  fact  and  into  errors  of  opinion. 
It  was  well  to  be  forewarned  by  the  example  of  others. 
Some  of  the  problems  had  been  answered — at  was  foolish 
to  ignore  a  work  well  done.  So  Thomas  became  an 
Aristotelian,  not  a  slavish  copier  of  Aristotle  in  all  things, 
but  a  scholar  who  recognized  the  limitations  of  his  model 
yet  understood  the  deep  foundations  upon  which  even 
those  limitations  were  based.  Clear  sighted  men  were 
coming  more  and  more  to  see  that  Aristotle’s  physics  were 
incomparably  superior  to  those  of  all  other  thinkers.  It 
seemed  imprudent  to  fight  what  must  inevitably  be  a  losing 
fight;  caution  counseled  a  Christianized  Aristotelianism 
and  Thomas  began.  Exemplarism  was  reintroduced,  crea¬ 
tion  was  put  into  the  system,  providence  was  recognized, 
and  the  unity  of  substantial  form  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  were  reconciled.  But  before  these  things  could 
be  done  it  was  necessary  to  have  correct  texts  on  which 
to  work.  Thomas  urged  Henry  of  Brabant  and  William 
of  Moerbeke  to  produce  these  texts  and  when  the  texts 
appeared  he  attacked  them  as  a  scientific  philologist.  He 
searched  for  the  order  of  Aristotle’s  ideas,  the  meaning 
of  technical  terms  (to  get  which  he  used  a  splendid  talent 
for  etymology  and  semantics),  and  above  all  to  under¬ 
stand  rather  than  reconstruct. 

From  his  labors  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  Plato’s  explanation  of  this  life  and 
further  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  Augustine  to  defend 
Christian  thought  against  the  Arabs  when  the  Arabs  were 
speaking  of  this  life,  since  Augustine  was  a  Platonist 
himself. 

It  became  necessary  for  Thomas  therefore  to  oppose 
almost  all  the  philosophers  of  his  age.  His  habit  of  black 
and  white  seemed  black  indeed  to  the  white-partisans, 
and  to  the  blacks,  only  the  white  was  visible.  He  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  enormous  task  of  forcing  the 
Augustinians  to  admit  philosophy’s  right  to  a  place  among 
the  sciences,  and  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas. 
Against  the  Averroists  and  the  Avicennists  he  must  reunite 
God  to  the  world. 

Opposition 

Naturally  he  was  opposed.  Paschasius  Radbertus  had 
written:  “To  contradict  Augustine  is  an  act  of  impiety.’’ 
And  this  axiom  remained  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  in 
the  ninth.  Furthermore  since  it  was  the  Arabs  who  had 
brought  Aristotle  to  the  Western  World,  many  people 
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thought  that  the  cause  of  Aristotle  was  opposed  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  1210  a  provincial  council  of  Sienna  had  con¬ 
demned  Aristotle’s  books.  In  1215  they  were  banned  by 
the  University  of  Paris.  St.  Bonaventura  called  the 
Aristotelians  “followers  of  darkness,”  and  another  Fran¬ 
ciscan,  John  Peckham,  tells  us  that  he  himself  attacked 
St.  Thomas  personally  in  a  public  debate  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  forced  to  admire  the  forbearance  of  his 
opponent. 

Just  three  years  after  his  death  some  of  the  works  of 
St.  Thomas  were  put  on  a  condemned  list  issued  by 
Etienne  Tempier,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  even  some  members 
of  his  own  order,  notably  Archbishop  Robert  Killwardby 
and  Durandus  of  St.  Pourgain  violently  attacked  his 
memory. 

Yet  despite  all  this  opposition  the  truth  of  St.  Thomas 
prevailed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  until  recently  he  was 
ever  fully  understood,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  opposition 


he  stood  out  in  the  minds  of  men  who  knew  him  as  a  rock 
on  which  they  might  build  though  they  knew  not  its 
scientific  composition,  as  a  bridge  which,  though  it  did 
not  turn  aside  the  violent  current  of  opinion,  was  never¬ 
theless  useful  in  getting  across  the  swirling  confusion. 
When  on  the  18th  of  July,  1323  Thomas  was  canonized 
by  Pope  John  XXII,  a  seal  of  approval  was  placed  upon 
his  work  which  time  has  never  dared  to  remove. 

What  shall  we  say  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin?  How  shall 
we  sum  him  up?  What  will  be  his  concluding  word  to 
you  and  me?  Let  us  use  the  words  of  the  epistle  read  in 
his  Mass  this  morning: 

I  wished,  and  understanding  was  given  me;  and  I  called,  and  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  came  upon  me;  and  I  preferred  her  before  kingdoms 
and  thrones,  and  esteemed  riches  nothing  in  comparison  of  her. 
Neither  did  I  compare  unto  her  any  precious  stones,  for  all  good  in 
comparison  of  her  is  as  a  little  sand,  and  silver  in  respect  to  her  shall 
be  counted  as  clay.  I  loved  her  above  health  and  beauty,  and  chose 
to  have  her  instead  of  light,  for  her  light  cannot  be  put  out. 


t,  Thomas  and  the  Recapturing  of  Natural  Wisdom 

Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Saint  Louis  University 


IN  1256  when  Thomas  Aquinas  had  just  completed  his 
university  studies  and  had  undergone  a  two-year 
apprenticeship  which  today  we  might  call  a  teaching  fel¬ 
lowship^ — although  it  was  an  office  somewhat  more  grandly 
conceived  in  his  day  than  in  ours — ,  he  was  entering  his 
professorial  career  not  only  as  an  appointee  to  a  new  chair 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  but  also  as  a  professor  of  what 
was  practically  a  new  science  in  the  history  of  western 
Christendom,  the  science  of  sacred  theology. 

Since  the  days  when  the  Wisdom  of  God  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  amongst  us,  Christians  had  possessed  the  sacred 
wisdom  preserved  in  the  scriptures:  more  or  less,  Christians 
have  always  had  that  wisdom  which  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  theology  is  none  of  these:  rather  on  the  one 
side  existing  as  a  certain  ray  of  that  knowledge  which  God 
has  of  himself,  on  the  other  side  it  discovers  its  human 
condition  as  a  science  in  so  far  as  it  is  developed  in 
accordance  with  some  rational  technique.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  name  theology  had  not  existed  much  before  the 
twelfth  century:  it  was  the  Christian  humanists,  fighting 
the  new  learning  of  the  schoolmen,  who  insisted  that  if 
any  knowledge  must  bear  the  new  name  theology,  let  it 
be  the  ancient  patristic  learning;  and  we  know  that  the 
“theology”  of  the  Mystical  Theology  and  its  companion 
treatises  is  theology  in  the  Greek  sense  of  divine  science, 
philosophy.  At  any  rate,  surely  the  thing  itself  did  not 
exist  much  before  the  twelfth  century.  After  something 
like  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  heroic  failures  to 
establish  that  science  in  its  integral  condition,  the  Pope 
had  given  what  was  practically  a  commission  to  the 
University  of  Paris  to  discover  and  cultivate  the  science 
of  theology.  When  that  discovery  at  last  will  have  been 


made,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  monumental 
character  unless  we  see  it  as  at  a  certain  new  moment  in 
the  cultural  history  of  the  Church. 

Cicero  and  Eloquence 

To  understand  the  first  ideal,  not  of  Christian  wisdom, 
but  rather  of  the  sort  of  man  in  whom  it  ought  to  be 
realized,  we  must  begin  with  a  certain  time  in  the  non- 
Christian  world  when  Cicero  was  confronted  with  a 
special  type  of  problem  and  endeavored  to  answer  it  by 
elaborating  the  concept  of  a  special  type  of  eloquence. 

If  any  man  could  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
rhetoric,  as  Aristotle  stands  at  the  head  of  logic,  that  man 
is  Cicero.  Yet  Cicero  was  at  war  with  the  rhetoricians 
of  Rome,  strangely  enough  because  they  professed  to  be 
able  to  teach  men  eloquence  by  their  art:  part  of  that 
profession  was  that  the  art  of  rhetoric  is  itself  an  adequate 
technique  for  the  man  who  possesses  it,  without  any  neces¬ 
sary  recourse  to  any  other  human  knowledges.  Even  as 
today  we  know  men  who  profess  to  be  able  to  teach  men 
to  teach,  when  they  know  practically  nothing  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  or  the  biology  they  are  to  teach,  so  the  rhetoricians 
claimed  that  they  could  teach  a  man  to  be  eloquent  without 
his  having  to  know  the  things  about  which  he  was  being 
eloquent.  Against  this  divorce  of  eloquence  from  knowl¬ 
edge,  Cicero  directed  the  most  fierce  attack.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning,  then,  he  was  committed  to  two  positions:  1  )  elo¬ 
quence  cannot  be  separated  from  knowledge,  2 )  eloquence 
cannot  be  the  object  of  rhetoric,  but  must  be  something 
beyond  and  outside  the  province  of  that  art. 

Now  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  the  simple  affirmation  of 
the  inseparability  of  knowledge  and  eloquence,  he  would 
have  said  something  very  true;  he  would  also  have  made 
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no  contribution  to  the  world.  Indeed  he  was  forced  to 
continue,  for  indeed  he  had  affirmed  the  final  character  of 
eloquence  itself  —  and  what  is  more,  that  eloquence  above 
all  was  the  eloquence  of  the  statesman,  the  orator.  If 
eloquence  thus  is  one,  and  if  knowledge  is  inseparable 
from  eloquence,  then  there  must  be  some  universal  fund 
of  human  wisdom:  the  orator  must  know  law;  he  must 
have  humanitas,  that  which  is  related  to  the  life  and  morals 
of  men — philosophy,  physics,  and  ethics,  although  physics 
may  be  slighted;  he  must  have  dialectics,  that  craft  which 
makes  arts  out  of  unorganized  knowledges.  Yet  all  these 
must  present  themselves  in  such  a  state  of  integrity  that 
they  may  be  transformed  into  eloquence.  As  he  looked 
about  him  and  viewed  the  multiplicity  and  the  diversity  of 
human  knowledge— astronomy,  grammar,  poetry,  natural 
history,  and  the  rest— and  did  not  find  that  which  he 
sought,  Cicero  resorted  to  a  curious  history  of  philosophy 
to  explain  this  multiplication  of  intellectual  tongues. 
Perhaps  he  invented  that  history  himself. 

At  the  beginning  of  all  the  arts  there  was  a  virtue,  a 
supreme  virtue,  called  by  the  Greeks  wisdom  and  by  the 
Romans  eloquence.  The  men  of  that  early  period  are 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  Fabricius,  and  Cato.  Then  came  a  gen- 
eration  of  men  whom  Cicero  regards  with  suspicion,  men 
who  found  such  delight  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that 
they  withdrew  from  public  life  in  order  to  dedicate  them¬ 
selves  to  purely  contemplative  life.  Such  men  were  Pytha¬ 
goras,  Democritus,  Anaxagoras.  Lured  by  the  sweetness 
of  knowledge,  having  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  know, 
these  people  began  to  accumulate  an  enormous  amount  of 
useless  knowledge;  and  as  it  now  began  to  be  impossible 
for  them  to  know  the  whole  range  of  things  knowable, 
specialists  arose,  poets,  grammarians  and  the  like.  This 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  ancient  wisdom.  It  was 
Socrates  himself  who  set  the  seal  on  that  tragedy,  by 
divorcing  knowledge  from  eloquence  and  by  cultivating 
only  knowledge,  as  if  the  one  could  exist  apart  from  the 
other.  According  to  Cicero,  this  is  the  way  that  ancient 
wisdom  lost  its  unity.  To  realize  his  ambition  of  restoring 
it,  he  had  to  reunite  eloquence  and  philosophy,  and  this 
he  undertook  to  do  by  way  of  reducing  all  the  arts  to 
eloquence.  Thus  in  his  retirement  he  undertook  to  open 
up  for  the  Romans  the  founts  of  Greek  philosophy— 
Philosophy,  he  says,  is  to  be  the  declamation  of  my  old  age. 

The  Ordering  of  Knowledges 

We  cannot  help  being  struck  at  the  serious  difficulties 
of  his  position.  If  a  man  who  simply  studies  mathematics 
is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  vain  learning,  if  the  man  who 
simply  cultivates  grammar  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
vain  learning,  in  a  word,  if  only  the  eloquent  man  has  a 
right  to  claim  mathematics  or  grammar  as  his  own,  who 
shall  define  the  order  of  mathematical  or  of  grammatical 
truth?  Cicero’s  curious  silence  on  how  the  eloquent  man 
shall  discover  the  truth  of  mathematics,  of  astronomy,  or 
of  ethics  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  being  conscious 
of  the  problem;  but  we  are  doing  him  a  certain  violence 
to  demand  that  he  care:  let  us  rather  accept  what  has 
been  said  by  the  ancients  when  it  suffices,  whether  or  not 


it  be  true;  in  philosophy  itself  Cicero  transcribed  for  the 
Romans  three  systems,  equally  acceptable  for  the  needs 
of  eloquence. 

Again  to  raise  such  a  question  as  that  concerning  the 
character  of  mathematical  knowledge,  or  of  its  employ¬ 
ment  as  an  instrument  in  the  study  of  nature,  is  to  raise 
a  vain  question,  because  the  answer  will  divorce  mathe¬ 
matics  from  eloquence.  The  only  hierarchy  among  human 
knowledges  will  be  that  which  supposes  eloquence  as  an 
end:  thus  mathematics,  astronomy,  music  must  be  studied 
before  grammar,  because  there  must  be  speech  before 
there  can  be  congruity  in  speech;  grammar  must  be  studied 
before  dialectics,  because  there  must  be  congruous  speech 
before  reasoned  order  can  be  introduced  therein;  dialectics 
must  be  studied  before  rhetoric,  because  rationally  ordered 
and  expressed  facts  must  be  had  before  a  man  can  turn 
them  to  the  uses  of  persuasion:  but  beyond  all  these,  as 
that  into  which  they  are  sublimed,  is  eloquence.  In  a  word, 
here  is  the  ideal  whose  realization  demands  a  program  of 
study  of  those  arts  which  befit  free  men — the  course 
later  to  be  known  as  the  quadrivium  and  the  trivium. 

Yet  Cicero  knew  well  he  was  speaking  about  something 
which  at  that  very  moment  was  disappearing  from  Roman 
public  life.  Cicero  would  not  have  retired  to  write  philos¬ 
ophy  in  his  old  age,  if  the  new  Roman  state  had  allowed 
him  to  keep  on  being  eloquent  in  public.  Quintilian  a 
century  later  was  no  longer  an  orator  but  a  professor  of 
grammar.  Still,  this  ideal  was  what  regulated  the  Roman’s 
course  of  studies. 

Augustine  and  Christian  Eloquence 

In  a  milieu  then,  in  which  the  ordinary  instruction  was 
that  we  have  been  suggesting,  but  in  which  spoken 
eloquence  had  fallen  to  written  eloquence,  and  in  which 
indeed  eloquence  itself  felt  lost  since  it  no  longer  served 
the  state,  were  being  trained  men  who  had  a  divinely-given 
wisdom  to  speak  of,  and  whose  eloquence  was  again 
becoming  that  of  a  man  addressing  a  crowd.  They  were 
the  Christians,  and  among  them  the  greatest  was  St. 
Augustine. 

We  have  all  known  St.  Augustine’s  dependence  on 
Cicero  in  many  details.  By  a  stroke  of  sheer  genius 
Henri-Irenee  Marron  read  in  St.  Augustine  this  remark¬ 
able  sentence: 

O,  would  that  on  both  these  matters  (i.  e.  de 
vi  et  potentia  animae )  we  could  question  some 
most  learned,  and  not  only  that,  but  most  elo¬ 
quent,  and  wholly  most  wise  and  perfect  man. 

For  who  can  this  doctissimus  and  eloquentissimus  be  if 
not  the  doctus  orator,  the  uir  doctus  et  eloquens  of  Cicero? 
And  thence,  after  a  most  remarkable  rereading  of  all  the 
text  of  St.  Augustine,  we  are  forced  with  Marron  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  his  life  St.  Augustine  was  a  gram¬ 
marian  and  an  eloquent  man  in  the  best  Ciceronian  and 
Quintilia'nian  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  the  whole  gamut 
of  grammarial  technique  he  applied  to  the  exegesis  of 
Scripture.  It  was  a  reworked  puerilis  institutio  and  politior 
humanitas  whose  treatises  he  began  to  write,  but  which 
were  not  completed.  Cicero  wanted  to  become  an  his- 
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torian;  St.  Augustine  did  become  one  in  the  best  Latin 
and  Roman  tradition  in  the  De  Civitate  Dei.  And  to  make 
clear  to  Christians  the  state  of  and  the  preparation  for 
Christian  eloquence,  as  Cicero  had  written  the  De  Oratore, 
St.  Augustine  wrote  that  charter  of  Christian  education, 
the  De  Doctrina  Christiana.  Here,  in  a  word,  was  a  man 
in  whom  eloquence  was  coming  back  to  life  in  the  purity 
of  the  Ciceronian  ideal.  But  instead  of  addressing  men 
to  guide  them  toward  the  common  good  of  the  city,  as 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Cicero  had  done,  Augustine  and  the 
Christian  orators  had  to  resort  to  eloquence  to  guide 
Christians  to  God,  the  common  good  of  the  City  of  God. 

In  whatever  degree  we  be  impressed  by  the  copiously 
talking  wisdom  of  Cicero,  whose  copiousness  and  whose 
talk  are  marvelous,  but  whose  wisdom  is  difficult  to  recog¬ 
nize,  we  can  do  nothing  but  assent  to  the  copiously  talking 
wisdom  of  Augustine,  whose  copy  and  whose  talk  are 
human,  but  whose  wisdom  is  divine.  The  very  monuments 
of  that  culture  mark  the  course  of  our  civilization: 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Bede,  Alcuin,  Hraban  Maur,  Ber¬ 
nard  of  Clairvaux,  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  Petrarch, 
Erasmus — and  we  need  not  stop  at  all.  For  to  this  day, 
the  preparation  for  that  Christian  eloquence  constitutes 
the  heart  of  Jesuit  latin  school  education:  I  myself  should 
be  guilty  of  the  deepest  ingratitude  did  I  not  pay  tribute 
to  its  excellence  as  an  intellectual  formation  for  the 
young  man. 

Disorder  in  Augustine 

The  fact  remains  that  Augustine's  putative  list  of 
studies:  history,  natural  history,  biology,  botany,  zoology, 
mineralogy,  astronomy,  medicine,  agriculture,  navigation, 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  music — us  conceived  with 
the  same  disorder  as  that  found  in  Cicero;  and  while 
Augustine  has  wisdom,  it  is  not  human  wisdom,  nor  is 
there  any  answer  to  the  problems  as  to  who  shall  cultivate 
dialectics,  who  mathematics,  and  the  rest.  These  are 
questions  which  men  must  have  answered:  and  men  im¬ 
mediately  began  seeking  the  answers.  Now  professors,  as 
we  all  know,  are  on  the  whole  a  zealous  lot.  In  the  zeal  of 
various  professors  each  to  develop  his  own  science,  we 
read  the  story  of  one  disaster  after  another. 

For  example,  grammarians  will  ask  these  questions: 

when  is  the  future  perfect  the  appropriate 
tense  to  be  employed? 

what  is  the  significance  of  mode  as  against 
tense  in  the  verb? 

why  should  it  be  that  an  adverb  modifies  a 

verb,  but  an  adjective  a  noun? 

what  does  is  signify  in  such  an  expressions  as 

"Christ  is  the  stone  set  at  the  head  of  the 

corner”? 

why  should  we  say  "Socrates  is  good”  but 
“God  is  goodness”? 

if  every  singular  noun  may  be  declined  in  the 
plural,  what  can  the  plural  of  God  signify, 
since  God  does  not  exist  in  the  plural? 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  answers  given  to  those 
questions,  you  will  not  have  to  make  a  great  effort  of 
imagination  to  think  of  the  startling  effect  the  answers 
created.  Actually  what  was  most  wrong  was  not  the 


answers,  but  the  questions  themselves.  For  some  of  the 
questions  in  that  list  are  questions  of  grammar,  some  of 
logic,  and  some  of  a  science  on  the  confines  of  grammar- 
logic;  some  indeed  are  beyond  any  of  those  sciences. 
Grammarians  are  sure  that  there  is  an  autonomous  art, 
grammar;  but  they  do  not  know  its  field,  they  are  not  sure 
of  the  grammatical  type  of  question,  and  when  they  try 
to  create  a  theology  whose  rationale  would  be  grammar, 
the  disaster  to  all  the  sciences  concerned  soon  becomes 
manifest.  Both  grammarians  and  theologians  will  recog¬ 
nize  it.  Thus  John  of  Garland: 

The  sacred  page  wills  not  to  submit  itself  to  the  law  of 
grammar,  nor  to  be  ruled  by  its  art. 

William  of  Auvergne  at  Paris  inveighs  against  those  “who 
under  the  pretext  of  things  theological  seek  the  things  of 
grammar.”  Robert  Fishacre  at  Oxford  in  a  daring  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  words  of  Scripture  to  what  he  considered 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  speaks  thus: 

I  must  say,  remarkable  is  the  case  of  certain  men  today 
who  so  take  delight  in  the  embraces  of  the  woman  of  low 
class  and  the  female  lackey,  that  they  do  not  care  for  the 
mistress,  though  she  be  of  inestimable  beauty.  .  .  .  These 
they  are  who,  when  their  eyes  grow  dim  and  are  almost 
covered  against  seeing  by  secular  knowledges,  that  is  by 
the  breast  of  the  handmaids,  then  do  they  offer  themselves 
to  the  embraces  of  the  mistress,  when  for  old  age  they  are 
not  able  to  beget  anything. 

The  case  of  logic  was  even  worse.  Even  the  layman  who 
reads  the  pitiful  treatment  of  dialectics  in  Martianus 
Capella,  can  understand  the  excesses  dialectians  com¬ 
mitted  in  their  exuberance  over  being  introduced  at  last 
to  the  Posterior  Analytics  of  Aristotle.  Yet  the  story  of 
Abaelard  or  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  shows  how  little 
logicians  knew  of  the  character  of  a  logical  question. 

Add  to  these  the  curious  name  of  Roger  Bacon — a  man 
altogether  reactionary  in  his  adherence  to  the  old  ideal 
of  eloquence,  and  who  at  the  same  time  wished  to  create 
a  theology  whose  rational  element  would  be  taken  from 
mathematics,  or  even  more  from  physics.  This  is  a  record 
of  attempts  both  of  various  human  knowledges  to  achieve 
their  mature  stature  and  of  men  to  discover  a  science  of 
theology. 

Metaphysics  Supreme  Human  Science 

At  the  time  St.  Thomas  began  to  teach,  it  was  becoming 
a  matter  of  agreement  that  metaphysics  was  the  human 
science  which  when  used  with  divine  wisdom  would  create 
the  science  of  theology.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  single 
out  a  single  man  before  St.  Thomas  who  could  have  been 
sure  of  this,  simply  because  no  one  else  was  quite  sure  of 
what  metaphysics  might  be.  From  the  very  first  St.  Thomas 
was  sure  on  both  counts. 

The  God  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  is  a  God  whose 
name  is  being.  When  the  Jews  had  asked  Moses  who 
God  is,  Moses  did  not  sit  down  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  first  cause.  He  took  the  direct  course  and  asked  God 
what  is  His  name.  “God  said  to  Moses:  I  am  who  am. 
He  said:  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  children  of  Israel: 
He  who  is,  hath  sent  me  to  you."  Is,  Who  Am— that  is 
the  name  of  God;  and  of  no  other  being  can  it  be  said. 
If  any  human  science  is  apt  to  consider  divine  things,  that 
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science  must  be  concerned  with  Is  itself,  the  very  act  of 
being.  Moreover,  the  Jewish-Christian  God  is  a  creator, 
that  is,  not  only  the  source  of  all  things  which  are,  some 
sort  of  first  principle,  but  Being,  a  source  of  being  to 
creatures. 

In  the  history  of  the  Christian  west  no  such  human 
science  had  ever  been  achieved.  Of  St.  Augustine,  full 
of  divine  wisdom,  it  might  truly  be  said  that  he  never  had 
a  theology  apt  for  the  interpretation  of  that  wisdom.  He 
discovered,  it  is  true,  the  philosophy  of  the  platonists,  and 
used  it.  In  St.  Augustine  that  philosophy  never  conflicts 
with  divine  truth;  in  almost  the  same  sense  it  never 
explains  divine  truth,  simply  because  it  has  no  autonomous 
character  as  philosophy;  it  is  employed  not  philosoph¬ 
ically,  not  theologically,  but  rhetorically  and  eloquently. 
But  at  the  very  moment  other  great  Christians  adopt  that 
same  philosophy  as  philosophic  truth — witness  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius  and  Scotus  Eriugena — the  gravest  difficulties 
appear.  The  first  Principle  of  Plotinus  and  of  Proclus, 
call  it  the  One,  the  Good,  even  as  in  The  Republic  and 
The  Parmenides,  is  beyond  being.  Even  if  we  were  to 
commit  the  historical  error  of  calling  it  God,  there  would 
be  simply  no  question  of  pantheism,  simply  because  there 
is  no  community  in  being  between  this  unique  source  and 
all  the  rest.  But  neither  is  there  creation,  for  the  One  is 
not  a  source  of  being  to  beings. 

Yet  in  their  search  for  philosophy,  men  read  that  philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  understood  it 
as  philosophic  truth.  In  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
metaphysics  of  Avicenna  was  translated,  that  philosophy 
was  strengthened:  for  Avicenna  had  elaborated  his  meta¬ 
physics  upon  the  very  neo-platonic  materials  which  St. 
Augustine  had  turned  to  the  uses  of  eloquence.  In 
Boethius,  always  a  great  figure  in  the  Christian  west,  there 
had  been  the  same  elements:  and  the  school  of  Chartres 
had  elaborated  a  complete  logical  mechanism  for  that 
system.  This  more  or  less  consistent  system — augustin- 
isme  avicennisant  with  a  judicious  admixture  of  Scotus 
Eriugena,  or  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porree — is  what  almost  any 
man  of  the  thirteenth  century  would  have  considered  to 
be  metaphysics. 

A  Science  of  Being 

The  great  exception  was  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  We 
live  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  those  times  to  realize 
that  in  his  position  there  were  two  great  criticisms  always 
applied  to  what  was  then  accepted  as  philosophy: 

1.  All  men  now  admit  that  they  are  seeking  a  science 
of  being.  Yet  that  currently  accepted  philosophy  is  not  a 
science  of  being:  for  the  necessity  which  it  considers  is 
necessity  of  the  order  of  essence,  that  necessity  which 
corresponds  to  definition.  Now  it  is  true  that  such  is  the 
necessity  with  which  each  of  the  particular  sciences  is 
concerned:  the  geometer  considers  what  this  particular 
being,  a  triangle,  does  in  function  of  triangularity.  But 
to  be  is  an  act;  indeed  it  is  the  ultimate  act;  it  is  that  act 
which  is  expressed  of  a  thing  when  we  say  is.  Only  that 
science  which  will  be  concerned  with  the  act  of  being 


itself,  i.  e.,  the  science  which  considers  being  in  function  of 
that  it  is,  can  be  the  genuine  science  of  being.  Even  then  as 
the  geometer  considers  what  this  triangular  being  does  in 
function  of  triangularity,  so  does  the  metaphysician  con¬ 
sider  what  this  being,  which  is  a  triangle,  does  when  it  is. 

2.  A  science  of  being  must  discover  principles  and 
causes  of  being,  i.  e.  those  principles  in  regard  of  which 
that  which  is  is.  Now  the  avicennian  metaphysic  is  no 
such  science:  for  never  once  is  the  finite  existent  con¬ 
sidered  in  terms  of  its  own  being.  Instead  there  are 
described  various  modes  of  descent,  of  diffusion,  of  com¬ 
munication  of  being,  in  each  of  which  the  existent  is 
studied  in  relation  to  some  other  act  of  being.  But  this 
metaphysic,  as  indeed  that  of  Plato,  perfectly  consistent 
as  a  system,  can  be  criticized  in  only  one  regard:  it  never 
considers  contingence  and  limitation  in  the  very  ground 
where  these  occur,  i.  e.  in  the  finite  existent  which  is 
immediately  offered  us  as  a  philosophic  evidence.  The 
metaphysics  of  Avicenna  may  be  a  super-physics— it  is  a 
reasoned  description  of  a  particular  order  of  things  beyond 
that  order  which  we  call  physics — Tut  it  is  not  a  science 
of  being. 

There  are  men  in  this  world  who  call  themselves  prac¬ 
tical,  who  will  not  study  until  they  know  some  use  for 
their  knowledge.  It  happens  that  the  great  intellectual 
achievements  of  the  race  are  not  made  by  such  men:  for 
centuries  it  was  practical  men  who  made  it  impossible  for 
any  of  the  human  sciences  to  achieve  their  normal,  their 
mature  condition.  And  there  is  something  not  a  little 
ironical  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  at  last  brought  into 
integral  existence  the  science  of  theology,  did  this  insofar 
as  he  considered  the  exact  character  of  a  metaphysical 
problem,  and  cultivated  the  science  of  metaphysics  on  its 
own  ground. 

Even  more,  in  having  at  last  refounded  the  science  of 
being.  St.  Thomas  by  that  very  fact  had  also  recaptured 
natural  wisdom — that  which  had  been  lost  to  the  western 
world  since  Aristotle. 

We  have  used  the  name  wisdom  many  times  in  this 
paper:  until  this  moment  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  try  to  express  what  that  name  may  signify.  Even  less 
understood  is  the  name  philosophy;  but  let  us  take  these 
two  names,  philosophy  and  wisdom,  as  interchangeable, 
as  indeed  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

Wisdom  as  a  Source  of  Order 

Most  of  us  understand  wisdom  in  that  which  is  the 
most  famous  of  its  attributes:  that  it  is  a  source  of  order. 
Whence  it  is  the  office  of  the  wise  man  to  institute  order. 
But  this  is  a  property  of  wisdom,  i.  e.  it  is  something  which 
follows  necessarily,  given  that  sort  of  knowledge  which 
is  a  wisdom.  Rather  must  it  be  said  that  if  any  knowledge 
is  also  a  wisdom,  there  must  be  in  that  knowledge  a 
certain  community  in  which  various  orders  of  knowledges 
have  their  order. 

For  example,  there  is  a  whole  genus  of  things  knowable 
—  things  which  exist  in  the  kind  of  matter  in  one  way  or 
another  observable  by  the  sense  and  in  which  motion  takes 
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place;  of  this  order  of  things  there  is  natural  science.  In 
point  of  fact,  just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  animal,  but 
rather  there  is  cow,  snake,  man,  oyster,  so  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  natural  science,  but  there  are  the  sciences  such 
as  physiology,  morphology,  chemistry,  physics.  Each  of 
these  deals  with  one  kind  of  being  and  with  one  kind  of 
intelligibility:  in  the  cultivation  of  its  field,  each  has  its 
own  principles,  its  special  type  of  problem,  its  own  tech¬ 
niques  for  working  out  those  problems:  no  one  but  a 
biologist  is  competent  to  solve  a  biological  question.  But 
if  we  consider  those  various  sciences,  one  among  them, 
physics,  is  more  universal  insofar  as  it  seeks  out  the 
causes  common  to  all  things  which  exist  as  bodies:  for 
all  the  other  natural  sciences  suppose  the  kind  of  matter 
which  the  physicist  studies.  In  its  very  community,  then, 
physics  is  that  knowledge  in  which  those  other  autonomous 
sciences  have  the  head  of  their  order.  And  thus  to  a 
certain  extent  it  takes  to  itself  the  name  of  wisdom.  In 
fact  we  call  it  natural  philosophy.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  philosophic  de  la  nature  of  which  M.  Maritain  writes, 
although  with  its  description  and  existence  I  agree;  I  am 
speaking  of  that  which  Aristotle  mentioned  when  he  said: 
there  are  three  philosophies,  natural,  mathematical,  and 
first  philosophy.  In  our  day  Einstein  would  be  pretty 
much  the  man  we  have  in  mind.  Yet  it  does  not  com¬ 
pletely  live  up  to  the  name  of  wisdom,  because  it  is  neither 
absolutely  common,  nor  even  is  it  coextensive  with  the 
order  of  natural  science.  It  is  nevertheless  a  particular 
wisdom. 

There  is  another  genus  of  things  knowable — the  things 
studied  in  mathematical  sciences.  But  of  those  sciences, 
be  they  purely  mathematical,  or  mathematical  only  insofar 
as  their  formal  and  interpretative  element  is  mathematical 
—  such  as  astronomy  or  mathematical  physics — there  is 
one  which  studies  the  absolutely  common  conditions  of 
existence  for  such  things.  That  science  today  is  called 
by  the  name  of  number  theory.  It  is  the  sort  of  science 
cultivated  by  Professor  Ross  in  this  university.  It  is  a 
wisdom,  and  Bertrand  Russell  has  followed  the  classic 
nomenclature  in  calling  it  mathematical  philosophy.  But 
neither  is  this  wisdom  absolutely  common,  nor  is  it  co¬ 
extensive  as  a  science  with  the  order  of  things  mathe¬ 
matical.  It,  too,  is  a  particular  wisdom. 

But  in  that  science  which  studies  being  at  last  will  be 
discovered  principles  and  causes  which  are  absolutely 
common.  In  metaphysics  there  is  a  type  of  question  to 
the  giving  of  whose  answer  only  a  man  in  the  employment 
of  certain  techniques  will  be  competent.  And  in  this  meta¬ 
physics  is  a  science,  even  as  geometry  or  chemistry  is  a 
science.  But  because  that  which  every  science  studies  is 
being,  in  devoting  itself  to  questions  about  the  very  act  of 
being,  the  science  of  the  metaphysician  is  at  once  a 
wisdom;  and  it  is  a  natural,  not  a  supernatural  wisdom, 
a)  With  a  certain  right  feeling  the  good  geometer  culti¬ 
vates  his  own  field  and  is  wary  of  questions  he  senses 
are  non-geometrical.  Yet  only  the  metaphysician  who 
studies  being  in  that  which  is  its  intelligible  existence, 
disengages  the  character  and  extent  of  various  sciences. 


b)  We  are  inclined  to  think  we  know  the  use  of  mathe¬ 
matics  as  an  organon  for  the  study  of  nature:  but  how 
it  be  possible  that  geometry  be  used  in  physics,  or  what 
be  the  conditions  of  its  existence  therein — these  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  answered  by  a  man  who  knows 
what  a  triangle  is  or  what  a  body  is,  but  by  the  man  who 
knows  what  a  triangle  or  a  body  does  when  it  is.  c)  The 
man  who  is  a  good  algebraist  does  not  carry  that  skill 
into  an  order  wherein  he  will  be  a  good  moralist,  a  good 
flute-player,  or  even  a  good  physicist.  But  insofar  as  all 
of  these  are  studying  being,  in  the  knowledge  of  being 
these  all  have  their  meeting  place  in  wisdom. 

Renovation  of  Metaphysics 

These  things  are  now  beginning  to  be  commonplace 
among  men  who  study  the  nature  of  scientific  knowledge. 
They  were  commonplace  in  the  philosophy  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  They  were  not  commonplace  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  If  this  be  an  achievement  of  medieval  philosophy, 
like  so  many  other  medieval  achievements,  it  does  not 
characterize  any  considerable  part  of  medieval  philosophy. 
Should  you  ask  me  why  did  men  lose  this  achievement, 
why  was  this  wisdom  so  soon  forgotten,  I  should  demand 
that  the  question  be  changed  to  “Why  was  this  wisdom 
never  acquired  by  ‘other  men’?’’  We  know  of  contempo¬ 
raries,  not  too  patient  of  exact  historical  investigation,  who 
claim  that  the  philosophical  disputes  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  killed  off  philosophy.  Why  dispute, 
which  meant  life  in  the  thirteenth  century  should  mean 
death  in  the  fourteenth  century  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand.  We  do  know  these  things:  that  the  avicennism 
which  was  almost  standard  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at 
every  new  development  made  clear  its  own  failure  as  a 
science  of  being;  that  grammar  and  logic,  having  formu¬ 
lated  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  older  Latin  culture, 
and  having  won  the  battle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  lost 
the  whole  war  in  the  fourteenth  century:  for  the  humanists 
by  way  of  asserting  what  had  been  the  very  ideal  of 
eloquence  from  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Augustine  killed 
off  this  new  culture  of  the  moderns.  And  this  because 
none  of  them,  grammar,  logic,  philosophy,  had  been  willing 
to  seek  that  science  which  is  a  wisdom. 

Perhaps  the  final  disaster  was  the  most  providential 
remedy.  At  least  it  made  it  possible  for  mathematics  and 
for  physics  to  develop;  that  they  were  forced  to  develop 
in  isolation  from  metaphysics  may  have  been  regrettable; 
but  as  autonomous  sciences  they  are  equal  to  the  task  each 
of  cultivating  its  own  field.  But  the  questions  which  are 
always  raised  when  men  will  have  learned  these  sciences 
are  being  raised  again  today.  If  then  we  see  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  great  renovation  of  metaphysics,  it  is  because 
of  the  eternal  need  of  human  knowledge  to  find  their 
integral,  their  final  condition  in  the  unity  of  wisdom.  And 
if  in  that  renovation  we  see  men  going  back  to  study 
St.  Thomas,  it  is  not  out  of  any  love  of  the  past,  or  of 
any  desire  to  be  united  in  authority,  but  out  of  the  sternest 
need  to  start  again  at  that  point  when  natural  human 
wisdom  had  been  recaptured  for  the  race  of  men. 
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An  Editorial  Philosophy  Today 


Why  study  philosophy?  It  may  seem  like  mere  flippancy 
to  suggest  that  we  study  philosophy  in  order  to  become 
philosophers,  but  to  judge  from  the  amazingly  small 
number  of  those  who  attain  this  end,  that  answer  is  not 
necessarily  the  obvious  one.  We  may,  however,  take  the 
end  for  granted  and  enquire  why  there  are  so  few  who 
attain  it.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
the  philosophia  perennis  is  the  fact  that  none  but  a  chosen 
few  can  pursue  a  truly  philosophical  problem  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate  implications,  although,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
still  fewer  who  can  appreciate  the  deficiencies  of  their 
philosophical  training.  It  is  only  because  the  study  of 
philosophy  is  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  we  are  forced  to  sit 
silently  by  and  submit  to  a  sort  of  verbiage  which  serves 
as  an  excuse  for  real  thought. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  honest  with  ourselves,  and  any 
such  attitude  is  definitely  inimical  to  the  production  of  true 
philosophers.  After  a  few  years  of  desultory  poking  at 
what  we  think  are  the  problems  of  philosophy,  we  are 
unwilling  to  admit  that  perhaps  we  do  not  know  what  the 
problems  are.  It  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  a  wise  man 
to  know  how  much  he  does  not  know.  In  any  other  field 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  sin  for  anyone  to  fool  himself 
or  others  into  thinking  that  he  had  a  grasp  on  things  with 
which  he  was  only  moderately  acquainted.  But  in  philos¬ 
ophy  we  let  our  students  go  through,  and  go  through 
ourselves,  thinking  that  there  are  few  of  the  big  problems 
which  are  not  safely  tucked  away  in  some  neat  little 
formula.  Scientific  teaching  without  the  complement  of 


scientific  research  is  no  teaching  at  all,  it  is  unheard  of, 
but  philosophical  research— 'that  is  a  luxury  which  our 
pragmatic  attitude  does  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in. 

Metaphysics  stands  on  the  top  rung  of  human  science. 
It  is  more  intellectual  than  other  sciences,  and  as  such 
requires  more  intense  intellectual  activity.  One  does  not 
become  a  metaphysician  overnight,  nor  does  one  solve 
any  really  intellectual  problem  overnight.  It  is  only  after 
years  of  painstaking  research  with  the  most  delicate  instru¬ 
ment  anyone  is  privileged  to  use,  that  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  the  point— not  where  problems  are  solved — 
but  where  we  are  truly  qualified  to  approach  the  problems 
and  undertake  the  solutions.  There  are  problems  which 
have  been  solved  centuries  ago,  but  even  these  we  cannot 
call  our  own  until  we  have  given  them  at  least  as  much 
time  as  we  give  to  lesser  sciences.  We  can  survey  reality 
from  the  shoulders  of  St.  Thomas,  but  not  without 
climbing. 

The  sooner  we  take  philosophy  seriously,  the  better. 
Until  we  cease  thinking  that  two,  three,  or  even  more  years 
of  mere  exposure  to  a  watered-down,  text-book  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  masters  is  sufficient,  we  are  not 
going  to  produce  philosophers  of  any  sort.  As  Catholics 
we  are  proud  that  we  possess  the  philosophia  perennis, 
but  we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  possess  it  after  the 
manner  of  a  museum-piece.  We  are  proud  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  training  that  a  course  in  philosophy  gives,  and  rightly 
so,  but  we  should  be  ashamed  that  we  take  from  it  so  little 
of  the  great  riches  it  has  to  give. 


Saint  Thomas  and  the  Transfer  of  Intellectual  Skills 


Vernon  J.  Bourke 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Saint  Louis  University 


IN  GENERAL,  the  problem  of  the  transfer  of  intellectual 
skills  might  be  formulated  as  follows:  does  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  one  type  of  learning  improve  the  general  capacity 
of  the  learner,  or  does  it  merely  fit  the  student  for  better 
work  in  the  limited  field  in  which  he  has  studied?  Thus, 
on  the  sub-intellectual  level,  it  might  be  wondered  whether 
the  manual  dexterity  of  the  pianist  would  enable  him  to 
learn  to  typewrite  more  quickly  and  perfectly  than  the 
average  non-pianist.  Or,  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  of 
learning,  one  might  consider  whether  the  development  of 
memory  through  learning  poetry  by  rote  will  help  the 
learner  to  memorize  a  foreign  vocabulary  more  effectively. 
Or  again,  more  broadly,  will  such  memory  training  be  of 
assistance  in  the  learning  of  a  subject  such  as  mathematics? 
We  find  examples  of  suggested  transfer  at  the  top  of  the 


cognitional  gamut,  where  certain  non-practical  ( so-called ) 
subjects  are  indirectly  justified  as  factors  in  the  secondary 
school  and  college  curricula.  Such  disciplines  as  geometry 
and  Greek  are  sometimes  said  to  play  no  direct  role  in  the 
post-school  life  of  the  average  student.  Yet  it  is  argued 
that  they  contribute  indirectly  to  the  welfare  of  the  student 
by  developing  in  his  mind  precise  and  accurate  habits  of 
thinking  which  he  may  use  later  in  the  whole  rational 
direction  of  his  life.  There  is  presupposed  in  this  argu¬ 
ment  a  complete  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  transfer 
of  skills. 

Intellectual  Learning 

Let  us  concentrate  on  these  last  examples  ( for  it  is 
in  the  discussion  of  intellectual  learning  that  the  thomistic 
theory  is  most  helpful);  it  should  be  clear  that  any  sug- 
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gestion  that  geometry,  or  Greek,  or  similar  subjects,  are 
valuable  for  their  general  disciplining  of  the  mind  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  training  in  one  subject  will  carry 
over,  to  some  extent,  into  other  fields.  The  truth  of  this 
assumption  is  not  self-evident.  It  may  be  true  that  your 
study  of  geometry  will  make  you  more  acute  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  business  matters,  or  that  it  will  bring  to  your 
general  view  of  life  a  well-balanced,  logical  serenity.  But 
it  may  also  be  untrue;  and  that  is  what  makes  our  problem 
interesting. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  philosophic 
problem,  that  it  falls  within  the  field  of  empirical  psychol¬ 
ogy.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  some  experiments, 
or  at  least  some  careful  observations,  and  gather  together 
the  data.  Then,  by  empiriological  methods,  the  data  can 
be  interpreted  and  thus  we  find  out  what’s  what.  That 
is  the  way  to  handle  this  type  of  problem;  the  fussy  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  philosopher  are  of  no  avail  here. 

But  this  point  of  view  is  fallacious.  There  is  not  much 
difficulty  as  a  rule  in  the  gathering  of  data.  It  is  with  the 
attempt  to  interpret  data  that  difficulty  begins.  We  cannot 
approach  this  work  of  interpretation  without  making 
certain  suppositions  or  postulations.  We  may  begin  by 
thinking  that  mental  functions  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
bodily  functions,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  same 
technique  of  study  will  apply  to  both.  This  is  the  postulate 
typical  of  positivism.  Or,  we  might  commence  our  work 
of  interpretation  with  the  conviction  that  all  reality  is 
ultimately  of  the  nature  of  mind,  or  spirit.  This  is  the 
postulate  of  mentalism,  or  spiritualism;  in  practice  it  might 
not  appear  different  from  the  preceding  point  of  departure 
for  both  are  basically  monistic.  Again,  we  may  think  that 
mind  and  matter  are  different  and  mutually  irreducible 
forms  of  reality,  that  each  has  its  proper  modes  and  laws 
of  action.  This  is  the  postulate  of  realistic  dualism.  These 
are  three  examples  of  philosophical  presuppositions  to 
scientific  interpretation.  They  are  called  postulates,  not 
because  they  are  untrue;  they  cannot  all  be  true  but  one 
of  them  may  be  true;  it  is  not  the  work  of  experimental 
science  to  decide  upon  their  truth.  They  are  points  of 
view  adopted  by  the  empirological  scientist  before  he  can 
begin  to  interpret  his  data.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  the  course  of  his  interpretation  which  of 
these,  or  other,  philosophical  bases  forms  his  point  of 
departure.  The  process  of  formulating  scientific  laws 
entails  a  paring  down  of  a  multitude  of  facts  to  a  certain 
basic  unity  which  runs  through  them.  In  this  process  the 
things  that  appear  unimportant  to  the  investigator  are 
excluded.  But  what  appears  important  to  the  Kantian 
mentalist  is  not  what  is  important  to  the  Comtian  positivist. 
Given  the  same  empirical  data,  the  dualist  is  not  going  to 
give  the  same  account  of  human  nature  as  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  monist. 

Philosophical  Point  of  View 

This  means  that  every  serious  scientist  has  a  more  or 
less  developed  philosophical  outlook  antedating  his  scien¬ 
tific  researches  and  conditioning  his  explanation  of  the 
brute  facts  of  his  scientific  experience.  What  is  unfor¬ 


tunate  in  the  present  day  is  the  fact  that  many  scientists 
are  unaware  of  their  unconscious  adoption  of  a  pre- 
scientific  philosophy.  In  this  the  contemporary  scientist 
is  quite  unlike  his  predecessor  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Where  a  man  such  as  Wilhelm  Wundt  was  very  well 
aware  of  the  need  of  a  basic  philosophy  for  his  scientific 
interpretation,  and  where  he  frankly  adopted  modified 
Kantianism,  the  psychologist  of  the  present  is  often  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  working  independently  of 
philosophy.  Quite  frequently  he  will  have  no  thorough 
preparation  in  philosophy,  will  be  unaware  of  its  very 
meaning.  He  will  have  studied  psychology,  however,  with 
older  professors  who  were  Kantians,  Personalists,  Posi¬ 
tivists,  Pragmatists,  or  holders  of  some  other  definite  and 
consciously  embraced  philosophical  convictions.  The  inter¬ 
pretations  offered  to  their  classes  by  these  older  men  were 
consciously  pre-conditioned  by  some  well-known  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  the  students  did  not  learn  the  philosophy.  They 
learned  only  the  applications  of  the  philosophy  to  the 
restricted  matter  of  their  special  science.  Thus  they  be¬ 
came  the  heirs  to  philosophical  parents  whom  they  never 
knew.  They  became  convinced  that  they  had  no  such 
parents,  that  like  Topsy  they  just  grew.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  this:  all  modern  empiriological  science  (and 
particularly  experimental  psychology),  is  permeated  with 
a  vast  network  of  philosophical  contexts;  this  philosophical 
sub-structure  is  remarkable  for  its  obscurity,  its  internal 
inconsistency,  and  the  stubbornness  with  which  it  is 
retained  by  its  unconscious  supporters. 

Granting,  then,  the  need  for  a  valid  philosophical  point 
of  view,  let  us  see  the  contribution  which  Thomism  may 
make  to  this  particular  problem  in  psychology.  In  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas,  the  problem  of  transfer  of 
acquired  skills  may  be  posed  within  the  context  of  the 
habitus  theory.  Every  operation  in  the  natural  order  is 
explained  by  St.  Thomas  in  terms  of  potency  and  act.1 
In  order  that  water  may  be  heated,  for  instance,  there  must 
be  a  passive  capacity  in  the  water  to  undergo  the  heating; 
this  capacity  is  called  passive  potency.  Also,  in  order  that 
the  water  be  heated,  there  must  be  some  active  ca¬ 
pacity,  or  agency,  which  will  work  on  the  water  so  as  to 
make  it  hot.  Obviously  this  active  capacity  to  heat  will 
not  be  found  within  the  water  but  in  some  other  heating 
agent.  This  active  capacity  is  called  active  potency.  Both 
these  potencies  are  concerned  with  operation,  not  with  the 
existence  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  may  be  found; 
hence  we  are  thinking  here  about  operational  potencies. 
We  are  in  the  realm  of  accidents,  not  substances. 

Passive  Potency 

When  circumstances  are  appropriate,  the  combination 
of  active  and  passive  potencies  results  in  a  passage  of  the 
passive  potency  from  its  original,  unused  and  pure  condi¬ 
tion  of  mere  capacity  to  another  condition  in  which  it  is 
fully  in  use.  In  this  second  condition,  the  passive  potency 
is  said  to  be  wholly  actuated.  Thus  the  water,  which  has 
been  made  as  hot  as  water  can  get,  may  be  said  to  have 

1  De  Virt.  in  Comm.,  art.  lc  (ed.  Turin,  1931,  pp.  486-487),  Dc 
Pot.  1.  lc  (ed.  Turin,  1931,  p.  2). 
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its  passive  potency  for  heat  fully  actuated.  Or,  we  may 
simply  say  that  the  passive  potency  is  in  act.  Notice  that 
the  operation  is  not  conceived  as  the  function  of  the  active 
potency  alone;2 3  in  fact  the  operation  is  rather  a  movement 
from  potency  to  act,  in  the  passive  potency  f or  operation. 

With  this  analysis  of  the  situation,  we  are  struck  next 
by  a  surprising  bifurcation  of  passive  potencies.  Some 
of  them  appear  to  improve  with  repeated  actuation;  others 
never  get  any  better  with  use.  Aristotle  has  given4  the 
classic  and  extreme  example  of  a  potency  which  does  not 
improve  with  use.  He  pointed  out  that  you  may  throw 
a  stone  into  the  air  ten  thousand  times  and  it  will  not  be 
habituated  to  move  upwards  rather  than  downwards.  The 
stone  has  a  passive  potency  to  be  thrown  up,  but  this 
kind  of  passive  potency  is  determined  by  its  nature  to 
one,  determined  mode  of  operation  and,  except  for  the 
variations  of  extrinsic  circumstances  such  as  air  pressure 
in  this  example,  repetition  has  no  ameliorating  result.  But 
there  is  another  type  of  passive,  operational  potency  which 
is  freer  in  its  nature,  not  determined  to  one,  sole  way  of 
operating.  This  kind  of  potency  is  free  because  it  is 
narrowed  down  to  one  line  of  action,  not  by  the  intrinsic 
and  rigid  determination  of  its  nature,  but  by  the  direction 
of  reason.4  Thus,  the  best  example  of  a  passive  potency 
perfectible  through  use  would  seem  to  be  the  faculty  of 
reason  itself,  that  is,  the  human  intellect.  The  problems 
which  are  very  difficult  for  the  beginner  in  geometry 
become  astonishingly  easy  when  returned  to  after  months 
of  study.  This  is  precisely  because  the  possible  intellect 
is  a  passive  potency  which  is  improved  with  successive 
actuation.5 

St.  Thomas’  Position 

Let  us  see  how  St.  Thomas  would  interpret  this  improve¬ 
ment.  When  an  operation  takes  place,  the  passive  potency 
is  brought  from  a  condition  of  pure  potency  to  a  new 
condition  in  which  it  is  wholly  in  act.  This  may  be  pic¬ 
tured  (but  an  imaginative  construction  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  understanding  of  the  theory)  as  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  pendulum  from  one  extreme  of  its  cycle  to 
the  other.  But  the  passive  potency  does  not  remain  con¬ 
tinually  in  act.  When  we  stop  thinking  about  something, 
our  intellect  falls  back  like  the  pendulum  towards  the 
extreme  whence  it  has  come.  It  returns  to  its  potential 
state.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  potency  which  is  free, 
such  as  that  of  the  possible  intellect,  the  reversion  is  not 
complete.  The  pendulum  stops  at  some  point  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes.  In  other  words,  the  intellect  after  use 
remains  in  a  state  which  is  part  way  between  complete 

2  The  tendency  in  modern  science  to  regard  action,  or  motion, 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  expenditure  of  ‘force,’’  i.  e. 
high-grade,  active  energy,  and  to  neglect  the  need  of  a  passive  prin¬ 
ciple  of  explanation,  is  unfortunate. 

3  Ethica  Nicomachea,  B.  1.  1103a,  15-20. 

4  St.  Thomas  brings  out  this  point  succinctly  in  speaking  of  the 

possibility  of  habituation  in  the  human  sensory  potencies:  “Secundum 

vero  quod  operantur  ex  imperio  rationis,  sic  ad  diversa  ordinari 

possunt;  et  sic  possunt  in  eis  esse  aliqui  habitus,  quibus  bene  aut 

male  ad  aliquid  disponuntur."  S.T.  l-II.  50.  3c. 

3  See  the  full  development  of  this  point  in:  De  Virt.  in  Comm.,  art. 

6c  (ed.  Turin,  1931,  p.  503). 


potentiality  and  complete  actuation.6  Thus,  when  it  is 
next  involved  in  an  operation,  it  does  not  have  so  much  to 
do;  it  is  already  partly  in  act.  Thus  conditioned,  it  may 
be  actuated  more  uniformly,  promptly,  and  enjoyably.7 
The  state,  or  condition,  just  described  is  what  Aristotle 
called  hexis,  and  what  St.  Thomas  named  habitus. 

It  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  chief  differences 
between  the  modern  way  of  understanding  habituation, 
and  the  thomistic  theory,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
nowadays  we  tend  to  think  of  habit  formation  almost 
exclusively  in  terms  of  physical  and  physiological  adapta¬ 
tions,8  whereas  St.  Thomas  thought  the  best  examples 
of  habituation  are  to  be  found  in  the  perfectants  of  man’s 
higher  psychological  capacities.9  There  must  be  something 
free  and  elastic  about  the  potency  which  will  develop  into 
the  state  called  habitus.  Below  the  level  of  the  human 
soul  we  do  not  find  potencies  of  this  sort.  The  famous, 
and  unfortunate,  example  which  William  James  gave  in 
his  noted  chapter  on  habit,10  i.  e.  a  certain  set  which  a 
coat  acquires  after  being  worn  for  a  while,  which  makes 
it  fit  the  shoulders  better,  is  not  really  an  example  of 
habitus.  This  adaptation  of  a  passive  object  is  the  lowest 
form  of  disposition;  it  could  only  be  valuable  in  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  habit  if  materialistic  positivism  were  postulated. 
Nor  are  the  apparently  inevitable  examples11  of  typewrit¬ 
ing  or  riding  a  bicycle  good  enough.  In  this  type  of  condi¬ 
tioned  muscular  activity,  we  experience  a  sort  of  adaptation 
in  which  action  tends  to  become  automatic,  and  conscious 
control  is  gradually  decreased  and  may  eventually  dis¬ 
appear.  While  such  conditioning  is  very  useful  to  the 
human  agent,  it  is  not  at  all  characteristic  of  habitus;  it 
is  at  best  on  the  fringe  of  habit  formation,  certainly  it  is 
not  in  the  center. 

For  a  helpful  example,  consider  the  habitus  of  geometry. 
This  is  the  skill  which  is  acquired  by  people  who  under¬ 
stand  this  branch  of  mathematics.  It  does  not  seem  to 

6  “Unde  nihil  prohibet  in  intellectu  possibili  esse  habitum,  qui  est 
medius  inter  puram  potentiam  et  actum  perfectum.”  S.T.  I-II. 
50.  4  ad  2. 

7  "Ex  his  etiam  potest  patere  quod  habitibus  virtutum  ad  tria 
indigemus.  Primo  ut  sit  uniformitas  in  sua  operatione.  .  .  .  Secundo 
ut  operatio  perfecta  in  promptu  habeatur.  .  .  .  Tertio  ut  delectabiliter 
perfecta  operatio  compleatur;  quod  quidem  fit  per  habitum.  .  .  .'  De 
Virt.  in  Comm.,  art.  lc  (ed.  Turin,  1931,  p.  487).  Cf.  De  Ter.  20. 
2c  (ed.  Turin,  1931,  p.  104). 

8  As  good  a  Thomist  as  Father  Roland-Gosselin  departs  from  his 
master  on  this  point:  “L'habitude  n'etant  que  le  perfectionnement 
d  une  activite  se  trouve  avoir  un  domaine  indefiniment  etendu  comme 
celui  de  la  vie.  II  n'est  pas  une  operation  vitale,  pas  une  fonction 
organique,  sensible,  intellectuelle  et  volontaire,  qui  ne  releve  d’elle  de 
quelque  fagon.  .  .  .  Les  muscles  et  les  nerfs  sont  les  meilleurs  hotes 
de  l’habitude.”  L’habitude,  Paris,  1920,  p.  75. 

9  This  is  the  theme  of  the  excellent  study  by  Dorn  Placide  De 
Roton,  Les  Habitus,  leur  caractere  spirituel,  Paris,  1934.  His  interpre¬ 
tation  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence:  "Les  habitus  en  effet  son 
d  une  nature  essentiellement  spirituelle;  ils  appartionnent  a  la  vie 
proprement  immanente  de  nos  facultes  superieures.  (p.  142) 

10  See  his:  Psychology,  N.  Y.,  1893,  ch.  X,  pp.  134-150. 

11  Even  Catholic  authors  endeavoring  to  expound  the  view  of 
St.  Thomas  fall  into  the  error  of  using  these  examples  which  are 
not  only  anachronistic  but  definitely  misleading.  An  example  of  this 
will  be  found  in  the  otherwise  fine  article  of  the  late  Father  J. 
Castiello,  “The  Psychology  of  Habit  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,”  The 
Modern  Schoolman,  Nov.  1936,  XIII,  1,  p.  8. 
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depend  directly  on  any  special  conditioning  of  the  body. 
It  is  some  sort  of  growth,  or  development,  in  the  intellect. 
It  does  not  decrease  the  freedom  of  its  possessor;  rather, 
it  increases  it.  The  geometer  is  free  to  do  more  in  the  way 
of  intellectual  activity  than  is  the  non-geometer.  His 
intellectual  horizons  are  more  extensive  and  he  can  choose 
to  think  in  divers  ways  which  are  not  open  to  his  untrained 
fellow-man.  Nor  is  this  habitus  of  geometry  a  mere  auto¬ 
matism.  This  skill  is  to  be  used  under  the  voluntary 
control  of  the  geometer.12  It  becomes  a  part  of  his  psycho¬ 
logical  personality  and  involves  an  enlargement  of  his 
sphere  of  consciousness.  In  the  act  of  geometrical  think¬ 
ing,  one  is  not  performing  a  mechanical  action,  one  is  more 
clearly  and  acutely  conscious  than  at  other  moments  when 
concentration  and  attention  are  lessened.  In  fine,  there  is 
little  resemblance  between  a  mental  habit  and  those 
passive  conditionings  of  the  body  which  are  sometimes 
called  habits. 

Five  Intellectual  Habits 

In  the  possible  intellect  of  man,  St.  Thomas  found  a 
subject  which  could  develop  five  types  of  habitus.  These 
had  been  enumerated  by  Aristotle.13  They  are  1 )  the 
habitus  of  first  principles ,  an  inborn  ability  to  know  the 
truth  of  certain  elementary  propositions  as  soon  as  their 
terms  are  understood  by  abstraction  from  sense  experience; 
this  first  habitus  is  not  learned  by  study,  though  it  may 
be  developed  somewhat  more  in  the  learned  than  in  the 
unlearned  man;  2)  the  habitus  of  science ,  which  are  the 
skills  acquired  by  the  mastery  of  the  method  of  reasoning 
used  in  the  various  sciences;  for  St.  Thomas  there  are  as 
many  habitus  of  science  as  there  are  formally  distinct 
sciences;  each  scientific  habitus  is  specified  by  the  ratio, 
the  essential  method  and  formal  object,  of  its  science; 
3 )  the  habitus  of  wisdom ,  which  is  at  once  a  science  and 
superior  to  all  ordinary  science;  it  implies  the  wonderful 
ability  to  see  beyond  the  confines  and  goals  of  any  one 
science  or  art;  it  fits  its  possessor  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  life  as  a  whole,  to  see  what  should  be  the  purpose  of 
all  the  activities  of  a  man,  not  merely  of  his  actions  as  a 
physicist,  or  as  a  musician,  but  of  his  complete  human 
existence;  4 )  the  habitus  of  prudence,  which  enables  a 
man  to  make  those  practical  judgments  by  which  his  life 
may  be  directed  in  accord  with  reason;  though  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  sort  of  reasoning,  the  habitus  of  prudence 
is  not  a  scientific  habitus;  it  aims  at  conclusions  which 
are  particular,  rather  than  universal  as  in  science,  and  its 
results  are  translated  into  action  rather  than  theory;  and 
5)  the  habitus  of  art,  which  is  the  acquired  capacity  to 
direct  by  reason  the  making  of  anything;  in  this  sense, 
skill  in  art  will  be  found  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  fine 
arts  but  also  in  any  kind  of  activity  which  results  in  a 
reasonably  made  product. 

Of  these  five  kinds  of  habitus,  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 

12  "usus  habitus  in  nobis  est  nostrae  voluntati  subjectus,  .  .  .”  S.T. 
I  II.  63.  2  ad  2. 

13  Ethic  a  Nicomachea,  VI.  3-7.  1139b  15-1 141b  25.  See:  St. 
Thomas'  Commentary  ad  loc.  cit.,  and  also  the  more  personal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theory  in:  S.T.  I-II.  50.  4c,  57.  2-4  (inclus.). 


cant  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  transfer  are  those 
of  science.  If  each  scientist  retains14  his  science  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  an  intellect  perfected  by  some  scientific 
habitus,  we  might  now  ask:  will  the  acquisition  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  habitus,  such  as  that  of  geometry,  be  of  help  in  the 
understanding  of  a  different  science,  such  as  physics,  or 
in  the  prudent  management  of  one’s  affairs?  Such  an 
analysis  of  the  matter  as  can  be  made  by  the  habitus 
theory  enables  us  to  state  the  question  very  clearly  and 
also  it  forces  us  to  recognize  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
problem.  It  cannot  be  solved  merely  by  speculation.  It 
should  be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  good 
scientific  technique.  But,  supposing  that  we  have  empir¬ 
ical  information  on  this  problem,  I  am  suggesting  that  a 
clear  and  precise  theory  of  mind,  plus  a  very  accurate 
terminology,  both  of  which  we  have  in  the  thomistic 
metaphysics  of  the  soul,  are  quite  necessary  to  the  intel¬ 
ligent  handling  of  our  investigation. 

Avicenna's  Theory  Rejected 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  not  an  empirical  psychologist; 
he  did  not  face  this  problem  as  we  see  it  today.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  find  in  his  works  a  blunt  rejection  of  complete 
transfer  among  intellectual  skills.  This  occurs  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  criticism  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  of  one  of 
his  important  predecessors.  Avicenna,  the  Arabian  scholar 
of  the  eleventh  century,  had  developed15  a  theory  in  which 
it  was  claimed  that  the  human  soul  could  not  think  intel¬ 
lectually  without  the  infusion  of  the  “forms”  of  knowledge 
from  a  supra-human  intelligence,  called  in  Latin  the  Dator 
Formarum.  In  this  explanation,  every  time  a  man  wished 
to  understand  something  he  had  to  turn  his  mental  gaze 
upward  to  this  superior  Agent  Intelligence  and  passively 
receive  anew  the  understanding  which  he  desired.16  So 
too,  when  a  man  stopped  thinking  intellectually,  his  intel¬ 
lectual  knowledge  left  him;  he  did  not  retain  it  in  intellect¬ 
ual  memory.  In  order  to  think  the  same  things  later,  he 
would  have  to  go  through  the  same  process  of  conversio 
ad  Datorem  formarum.  To  explain  why  some  people 
understand  at  one  time  and  others  at  another  time, 
Avicenna  claimed  that  a  certain  preparation  of  the  human 
soul,  through  sense  experience,  is  necessary  before  man 
can  achieve  that  rather  mystic  union  (the  famous  Arabic 
doctrine  of  ittisal)  with  the  Agent  Intelligence.  Now 
Avicenna  had  to  admit  that  repeated  understandings 
enable  the  human  soul  to  get  its  momentary  infusions 
of  intelligence  more  readily.  He  explained  this  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  soul,  by  practice,  acquires  a  sort  of  general 
ability,  (habilitas  or  habitudo  in  latin  translations),  to 
turn  its  gaze  quickly  up  to  the  Dator  Formarum.  It  is 
such  a  habilitas  that  distinguishes  the  man  of  science  from 

14  On  such  retention,  see  my  previous  article  in  this  Journal: 
"Intellectual  Memory  in  the  Thomistic  Theory  of  Knowledge," 
Jan.  1941,  XVIII,  2,  pp.  21-24. 

15  Lib.  VI  Naturalium,  Pars  V.  c.  5-6.  See  the  discussion  of  this 
point  in:  Gilson,  E.,  "Pourquoi  s.  Thomas  a  critique  s.  Augustin," 
AHMA,  I  (1926-7),  p.  42. 

1(5  A  digest  of  the  Avicennian  theory  is  to  be  found  in:  Algazel's 
Metaphysics  (an  edition  of  a  mediaeval  latin  translation),  ed.  J.  T. 
Muckle,  C.S.B.,  Toronto,  1933,  pp.  172-182. 
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the  unlearned  person.  The  scientist  has  a  well-oiled  soul 
which  turns  easily  to  the  source  of  all  human  under¬ 
standing. 

At  the  University  of  Paris,  when  St.  Thomas  came  on 
the  scene  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this 
Avicennian  theory  was  common  knowledge.  It  was  known 
through  partial  translations  of  the  Kitab  al  Sufi  of  Avi¬ 
cenna  himself,  and  through  numerous  paraphrases  and 
adaptations  made  by  Mohammedan  and  Christian 
scholars.17  St.  Thomas  described  and  criticized  this 
Avicennian  position  many  times.18  One  passage  may  be 
quoted  as  typical  of  all: 

Since  (in  Avicenna’s  theory)  the  Agent  Intel¬ 
ligence  is  disposed  to  infuse  the  species  suitable 
for  scientific  knowledge  equally  to  all  men, 
and  if  no  species  are  retained  in  the  possible 
intellect,  but  merely  a  habilitas  to  turn  toward 
the  Agent  Intelligence,  then  man  would  be 
capable  of  receiving  equally  any  kind  of 
understanding.  This  would  mean  that  a  man 
learned  in  one  science  would  not  know  this 
science  better  than  any  other  science.19 

Now,  what  is  interesting  here  is  this:  Avicenna  appar¬ 
ently  had  a  theory  in  which  is  found  the  most  complete 
form  of  transfer  ever  taught.  As  St.  Thomas  understands 
him,  he  would  claim  that  a  man  who  had  studied  geometry, 
or  any  science,  and  had  thus  acquired  the  inside  track 
with  the  Agent  Intelligence,  by  a  sort  of  celestial  wire¬ 
pulling^ —  this  man  would  be  able  to  convert  his  attention 


at  any  time  and  receive  any  kind  of  scientific  knowledge 
from  above.  Study  one  science  well  and  you  will  know 
them  all.  To  St.  Thomas  this  appeared  absurd.  There 
are  different  species  of  science.  It  is  not  our  experience 
that  if  you  learn  one  species  you  learn  all  the  others. 
Hence,  we  may  say  with  certainty  that  St.  Thomas  rejected 
the  possibility  of  complete  transfer  of  intellectual  skills, 
for  what  is  true  of  scientific  habitus  would  seem  also  to  be 
applicable  to  the  other  intellectual  habitus. 

We  cannot  be  so  sure  that  he  rejected  partial  transfer. 
Full  discussion  of  his  attitude  on  this  special  question 
would  entail  an  investigation  of  his  theory  of  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  habitus.  There  are  three  principles  by  which  a 
habitus  is  specified:  its  active  principles,  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  and  its  formal  object.-0  We  have  here  a  theory 
which  is  considerably  more  difficult  than  the  problem  of 
natural  species,  which  has  attracted  so  much  recent  atten¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  will  be  enough  for  the  present  to  suggest 
as  a  topic  for  further  research:  the  application  of  the 
thomistic  theory  of  the  specification  of  habitus  to  the 
question  of  partial  transfer  of  intellectual  skills. 

17  As  an  example  of  such  an  adaptation,  see  the  newly  edited  text: 
Liber  Dominici  Gundisalini  De  Anima,  ed.  J.  T.  Muckle,  C.S.B.,  in 
Medieval  Studies,  II  (1940),  31-103. 

18  s.T.  I.  79.  6c,  84.  4c,  I-II.  67.  2c;  C.G.  II.  74;  De  Ver.  10.  2c,  19. 
lc;  Quodlibet.  3.  9.  21c,  12.  9.  12c;  In  III  de  Anima,  lect.  8  (702), 
Comm,  de  Mem.  et  Remin.,  lect.  2  (316). 

19  De  Ver.  10.  2c  (ed.  Turin,  1931,  I,  228)  (the  translation  is 
my  own) . 

S.T.  I-II.  54.  2c. 
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ACADEMIC  FREEDOM,  as  the  term  is  used  today, 
is  not  in  the  best  repute.  It  is  a  quite  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  has  been  overworked,  often  in  the  interests  of 
demagoguery  and  confusion.  Catholic  publicists  have 
been  particularly  critical  of  the  term.  H.  J.-  Edwards,  in 
the  leading  article  in  Columbia  for  February,  calls  it  a 
smoke  screen  to  deceive  the  innocent,  a  plain  intellectual 
dishonesty.”  And  in  terms  scarcely  less  restrained,  the 
distinguished  President  of  Fordham  University  traces  to 
it  “a  license  in  the  academic  world  which  is  denied  in 
every  other.”  ( Catholic  Virginian,  February  1941,  p.  10.) 
It  is  high  time  therefore  for  philosophers  with  their  tradi¬ 
tional  love  of  balanced  judgment  and  quiet  thought,  to 
analyze  the  concept  behind  this  incendiary  term,  to  formu¬ 
late  its  true  nature  and  the  extent  of  its  application.  With¬ 
out  some  tolerant  approach  of  this  kind,  “academic 
freedom”  might  from  its  present  tendencies  speedily 
identify  itself  with  Doctor  Johnson’s  famous  definition  of 
patriotism  —  “the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.”  And  again 
that  would  be  in  the  view  of  the  academic  fraternity,  a 
deplorable  corruptio  optimi. 

Properly  conceived,  academic  freedom  is  an  immunity, 
emerging  from  the  function  of  the  teacher  as  such.  Hence 
there  would  logically  seem  to  be  two  phases  of  academic 
freedom:  the  one  guaranteeing  freedom  of  research,  the 


other  keeping  open  the  avenue  of  freedom  in  teaching. 
By  the  first  the  scholar  is  permitted  to  undertake  those 
studies  and  experiments  which  are  needed  if  he  is  to 
arrive  at  his  goal,  namely,  the  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge,  by  the  acquisition  of  new  facts,  or  the 
synthesizing  of  old  ones,  by  the  positing  of  hypotheses,  or 
the  process  of  their  verification.  Through  the  second 
freedom,  the  same  scholar,  or  any  of  his  middlemen,  is 
permitted  without  hindrance  to  communicate  the  knowl¬ 
edge  to  others:  for  that  is  teaching  according  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  St.  Thomas,  “causare  in  alio  scientiam.  Freedom 
in  research  is  comparable  to  freedom  of  thought:  the 
teacher  in  his  ivory  tower  is  free  to  pursue  his  cerebrations 
wherever  they  may  lead:  freedom  in  teaching  would  seem 
to  be  rather  an  extension  of  freedom  of  speech,  in  fact  the 
very  acme  of  this  freedom  since  it  implies  speaking  to  a 
receptive  audience  from  a  post  of  vantage.  Naturally  the 
social  obligations  increase  as  the  social  repercussions  of 
speech  are  greater  than  those  of  uncommunicated  thought. 
A  fireside  philosopher  may  be  freer,  and  certainly  happier, 
than  a  controversialist  on  the  firing  line. 

Freedom  in  Teaching 

Now  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  of  these  two  freedoms, 
both  belonging  to  the  academic  profession,  it  is  tne  second 
that  needs  to  be  most  frequently  invoked,  and  most  sedu- 
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lously  protected  from  its  friends  as  well  as  its  enemies. 
For  the  modern  world  at  least,  there  is  enough  of  an  aura 
about  the  very  name  of  research  to  guarantee  that  people 
will  not  lightly  deny  to  any  qualified  investigator  the  right 
to  pursue  his  studies  unmolested  into  the  realms  of  the 
unknown.  And  for  one  research  man  worth  his  salt  there 
are  a  thousand  teachers,  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  worth 
seasoning.  Moreover  every  man  is  at  heart  a  teacher,  and 
consequently  ready  without  invitation  to  tell  the  profes¬ 
sional  what  and  how  he  should  teach.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  teacher  were  able  to  digest  all  this  advice, 
and  yet  find  time  and  the  right  disposition  for  his  job. 
Hence  the  crying  need  for  his  exemption  in  his  chosen 
task  from  all  unwarranted  restraint  or  interference — in 
other  words,  for  that  academic  freedom  in  teaching  which 
I  take  to  be  the  main  subject  of  our  discussion.  The  basis 
as  well  as  the  limitations  of  such  freedom  should  be  dis¬ 
coverable  according  to  the  principles  of  ethics  in  the 
analysis  of  man’s  nature. 

The  need  of  some  measure  of  freedom  in  teaching  is 
rooted  in  man’s  natural  love  of  variety.  Various  are  the 
approaches  to  knowledge  (not  all  of  them  bloody),  and 
the  more  teachers  recognize  this  basic  fact,  the  more  insist¬ 
ent  they  are,  at  least  in  practice,  on  the  right  to  a  certain 
experimentation  in  method  and  order.  Superintendents 
and  principals  and  deans,  ever  prone  to  favor  the  uniform 
and  statistical  may  deplore  this,  but  as  long  as  teachers 
are  human  and  not  robots,  variety  will  remain,  and 
teachers,  even  at  the  elementary  level,  will  assert  the 
freedom  of  their  individuality.  It  is  only  thus  that  they 
can  find  and  keep  that  zest  for  their  difficult  work,  without 
which  their  task  becomes  as  dead  and  deadening  as  leaves 
in  November.  But  if  variety,  and  hence  freedom  is  to  be 
permitted  on  the  lower  levels  of  education,  where  the 
matter  to  be  taught  is  pretty  thoroughly  understood  and 
universally  accepted,  how  much  greater  measure  of  free¬ 
dom  is  desirable  and  even  necessary  in  the  highest  uni¬ 
versity  studies,  where  so  much  is  still  uncertain,  and 
research  and  teaching  almost  merge  into  one.  It  is  here 
particularly,  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  that  scientific 
progress  must  be  made,  and  there  will  be  little  if  any 
progress  once  originality  has  been  banned  and  enthusiasm 
eliminated  by  the  reduction  of  all  teaching  to  a  formula, 
either  in  method  or  content.  The  great  incentive  to  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  which  comes  from  the  public  acclaim  rightly 
given  to  genius  would  disappear  if  the  genius  had  to  be 
whittled  down  to  a  conventional  pattern,  or  forced  to  hold 
back  his  discoveries  like  a  miser  for  the  mere  joy  of 
personal  contemplation.  Scientific  stagnation  is  the  ultimate 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  suppression  of  freedom  in  teaching, 
as  some  otherwise  very  modern  countries  are  now  in  the 
process  of  discovering.  For  the  progress  of  science  to 
which  we  have  owed  so  much  in  the  past  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  preservation  of  the  noble  heritage  of 
freedom  in  teaching. 

The  Right  Type  of  Freedom 
But  what  kind  of  freedom  is  worth  preserving?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  that  unlimited  freedom  which  many  modern 


scientists  and  more  modern  sophists  have  the  habit  of 
extolling  to  the  skies.  Any  human  freedom  which  is  based 
on  reason  has  limits  in  human  reason.  Freedom  to  excess 
in  any  line  becomes  license  or  anarchy. 

The  limitations  of  a  rationally  founded  freedom  of 
teaching  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  teaching.  The 
teacher  as  a  human  being  has  his  limitations,  which  if 
he  is  honest  he  must  recognize;  other  limits  are  imposed 
by  the  legitimate  expectations  of  the  society  whose  agent 
he  is,  and  still  others  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
subject  matter  and  his  pupils  or  public.  Beginning  with 
the  teacher,  we  may  say  that  he  would  be  indeed  very  ill- 
fitted  to  instruct  others  who  failed  to  recognize  the  tenta¬ 
tive  and  fragmentary  character  of  much  of  his  knowledge, 
and  he  would  be  a  hypocrite  if  he  sought  to  conceal  his 
deficiencies  under  cover  of  emphatic  assertions.  One  thing 
academic  freedom  certainly  does  not  guarantee  is  permis¬ 
sion  to  propound  error  as  truth,  any  more  than  it  justifies 
a  teacher  in  denying  what  he  knows  to  be  true.  This  is 
one  limitation,  perhaps  the  only  one,  to  which  the  fanatical 
devotee  of  science  for  its  own  unquestioned  sake  will  un¬ 
hesitatingly  subscribe.  No  man  is  morally  free  to  teach 
what  he  knows  to  be  error,  any  more  than  he  can  abdicate 
his  own  conscience,  or  discard  his  own  identity.  This  is 
indeed  a  fundamental  limitation  on  the  freedom  of  teach¬ 
ing,  guaranteeing  as  it  does  the  primacy  of  truth;  but  in 
practice  it  is  woefully  insufficient.  For  unsupported  by  a 
sound  epistemology,  it  can  only  eventuate  in  a  narrow 
positivism,  a  vague  relativism,  or  a  cloistered  subjectivism. 
To  move  at  ease  in  his  proper  orbit  of  knowledge,  the 
teacher  must  hold  as  certain:  1  )  that  truth  is  one  and 
unchangeable;  2)  that  he  possesses  it  in  the  present  con- 
trete  instance;  and  3)  that  it  is  his  clear  duty,  or,  at  least, 
within  the  proper  scope  of  his  teaching  office,  to  impart 
it  by  oral  or  written  instruction  to  a  certain  group. 

Duty  of  the  Teacher 

This  third  condition  brings  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
academic  quarrel.  There  are  those,  many  of  them  with 
great  names  in  the  scientific  and  academic  world,  who 
stoutly  maintain  that  by  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  the 
teacher’s  duty  to  teach  whatever  he  knows  to  be  the  truth, 
or  even  what  he  suspects  to  be  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  the  truth,  regardless  of  the  immediate  consequences  to 
individuals  or  society.  Provided  he  is  sufficiently  prepared 
to  teach  (his  position  stands  warrant  for  that),  and  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  sincere  in  his  convictions,  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  to  communicate  his  views,  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  others.  Such  a  view  in  its  extreme  form  overlooks 
entirely  the  very  evident  truth  that  teaching  is  essentially 
a  social  act.  If  teaching  is  effective  at  all  (and  if  it  were 
not,  it  should  long  since  have  been  abandoned),  it  must 
succeed  in  indoctrinating  (hated  word!)  at  least  some  who 
are  exposed  to  it.  Then,  if  the  doctrine  is  at  all  related 
to  human  life,  to  morals  and  to  society,  it  modifies  the 
socio-moral  outlook  of  those  so  indoctrinated.  Finally,  if 
there  is  any  relation  between  men’s  intellectual  convictions 
and  their  moral  actions,  it  modifies  the  course  of  human 
activity  in  society.  Accordingly,  society  as  a  whole  (more 
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specifically,  its  accredited  leaders)  have  a  very  legitimate 
interest  in  what  the  teachers  are  teaching,  an  interest 
which  it  cannot  morally  abdicate,  and  which  the  teacher 
cannot  shake  off  under  the  specious  plea  that  it  negates 
the  fullness  of  academic  freedom.  In  other  words,  the 
obvious  social  implications  of  the  teaching  act  make  it 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  have  some  regard  in  his 
teaching  for  the  character  of  the  educand,  for  his  ability 
to  absorb  the  particular  teaching  with  profit,  or  at  least 
without  certain  moral  harm.  Hence,  no  amount  of  personal 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  can  exonerate  him 
from  the  moral  guilt  of  undermining  the  religion  or  the 
morals  of  a  student  upon  whose  immature  and  easily  dis¬ 
turbed  mind  he  has  poured  negations  which  seem,  at  least, 
at  first  view,  to  sap  the  very  bases  of  morality.  The  teacher 
in  the  teaching  situation  is  not  talking  merely  to  himself, 
or  even  to  an  ideal  audience  of  kindred  intellectuals;  he 
is  in  many  cases  conveying  his  startling  pronouncements 
with  all  their  possibilities  of  false  applications  to  the  very 
hazy  and  wavering  minds  of  passion-beset  college  youths. 
To  forget  this,  or  to  blandly  ignore  it,  is  to  be  grossly 
derelict  in  his  high  duty,  and  to  appeal  to  freedom  as  a 
defense  is  almost  to  add  blasphemy  to  scandal. 

Of  course  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  not  all  fields  of 
knowledge  are  equally  liable  to  abuse  of  this  kind.  Mathe¬ 
matics,  to  take  the  most  obvious  example,  is  somewhat 
more  remote  from  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life  than  the 
findings  of  social  ethics.  Yet  it  has  become  increasingly 
the  fashion  to  treat  all  branches  of  knowledge  exactly 
alike,  with  that  cold  objective  scientific  stare  which  would 
seem  to  be  insulted  by  even  the  supposition  that  moral 
consequences  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  propagation  of  any  theory.  The  very  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “social  sciences”  and  the  offhand  attempt 
to  include  religion  under  its  rubric  are  indications  of  this 
tendency.  That  it  is  a  wrong  tendency  goes  without  saying. 
Knowledge  which  is  concerned  with  man’s  deepest  and 
most  permanent  interests,  with  his  moral  destiny,  with  the 
organization  of  society,  and  the  like,  must  be  scrutinized 
with  special  care;  for  man  himself,  whether  as  teacher  or 
learner,  is  less  prone  to  perfect  objectivity  where  these 
great  interests  are  involved.  Hence,  if  there  is  any  field 
where  the  outcomes  of  teaching  must  be  carefully  weighed 
in  the  balance,  perhaps  in  some  cases  against  the  freedom 
of  the  teacher,  it  is  in  these  critical  fields  of  religion, 
philosophy,  and  the  so-called  social  sciences.  Experi- 
mentum  in  re  uili”  is  as  true  today  as  when  Burke  cited  it, 
or  the  race  coined  it.  The  heritage  of  the  race  in  religion 
and  organized  society  is  something  too  precious  to  be 
bartered  away  for  the  dubious  blessing  of  permitting  every 
crackpot  teacher  to  have  his  say  ad  libitum. 

Pitfall  of  Teachers 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  unlimited  freedom  in  teach¬ 
ing,  far  from  being  a  noble  blessing,  would  be  and  has 
been  wherever  it  exists,  an  unmitigated  evil.  Its  necessity, 
even  its  desirability,  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  any  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sound  reason.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  right  inherent 
in  the  teacher’s  function,  namely,  the  orderly  transmission 


of  knowledge  deemed  useful  to  society.  Divine  revelation 
shows  us  the  teaching  commission  of  the  Church,  but  even 
that  is  restricted  in  its  content  and  its  personnel.  To  the 
Apostles  it  was  said,  “Teach  all  things,  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you.”  But  where  do  the  teachers,  individually, 
or  as  a  group,  profess  to  derive  the  unique  prerogative  of 
freely  teaching  all  things,  whatsoever  they  choose,  though 
the  heathens  rage,  and  the  heavens  fall? 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  the  claim  is  presump¬ 
tuous,  dictated  merely  by  a  kind  of  defense  mechanism, 
born  of  pessimism,  fear,  and  a  low  estimate  of  knowledge. 
The  pessimism  is  intellectual,  rather  than  emotional,  and 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  pessimisms:  the  despair  of 
acquiring  any  permanent  hold  on  truth,  and  the  consequent 
indifference  to  conflicting  views.  Yes,  the  relativity  of 
truth  is  the  only  logical  justification  for  permitting  equal 
rights  for  the  dissemination  of  contradictory  propositions. 
Where  there  is  no  truth,  there  can  be  no  falsehood,  and 
hence  no  reason,  except  outmoded  social  considerations, 
for  excluding  any  view  from  exposition  and  propagation. 
Fear  too  gives  rise  to  an  exaggerated  plea  for  academic 
freedom;  fear  especially  that  the  individual  may  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  social  group.  In  many  cases  this  fear  has  a 
justifiable  basis  in  fact.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  mass 
hysteria;  examples  of  it  lie  within  the  memory  of  all,  and 
recurrences  are  likely  at  any  time.  To  safeguard  the  right 
of  the  individual  dissenter,  academic  freedom  is  one 
expedient  that  suggests  itself  quite  naturally  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  mind;  unfortunately  it  tends  to  tip  the  scale  in  the 
other  direction,  and  proclaim  in  practice  the  absolute 
autonomy  of  the  individual,  especially  if  he  be  a  teacher. 
The  point  overlooked  is  that  the  teacher  by  his  very  nature 
as  the  middleman  of  knowledge  cannot  be  just  an  indi¬ 
vidual;  he  must  be  the  agent  and  accredited  voice  of  a 
teaching  society.  The  fear  of  being  derelict  to  his  social 
duty  must,  therefore,  contend  with  the  fear  of  suppressing 
his  individuality,  and  peace  must  come  from  their  reconcili¬ 
ation.  Finally,  by  an  unjustifiably  low  estimate  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  its  relationship  to  human  activity,  the  proponent 
of  academic  freedom  may  shut  his  eyes  to  the  moral  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  teaching.  To  him  knowledge  may  be  an 
end  in  itself,  serenely  indifferent  to  life.  But  students  do 
not  share  this  estimate;  they  have  a  tendency  to  carry 
ideas  into  practice.  There  is  enough  well  documented 
truth  in  Dan  Gilbert’s  sometimes  overlurid  volumes  to 
indicate  that  this  has  happened  in  many  of  our  secularized 
American  universities,  with  lasting  repercussions  on  the 
moral  fibre  of  a  whole  crucial  generation. 

Decline  of  Academic  Freedom 
With  such  flimsy  foundations  to  support  them,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  advocates  of  unlimited  academic  freedom 
are  rapidly  finding  themselves  unpopular  with  the  common 
people.  When  Uncle  Sam  is  girding  himself  for  an  appar¬ 
ently  inevitable  conflict  he  is  a  little  less  easy-going  in 
his  attitude  towards  dangerous  theories,  and  unchecked 
academic  freedom  has  begun  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
these.  The  popular  common-sense  answer  to  dissatisfied 
aliens,  “If  you  don’t  like  this  country,  why  don’t  you  go 
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back  to  Russia?"  has  its  parallel,  I  am  very  much  afraid, 
for  too  revolutionary  teachers:  "If  you  are  so  convinced 
that  our  American  way  of  life  is  hopelessly  wrong,  then 
don't  take  our  pay  to  teach  that  to  our  children.  Find 
some  other  means  of  livelihood,  for  we  can  find  other 
teachers  more  in  harmony  with  our  convictions,  which  are 
those  we  want  our  children  to  acquire.”  The  only  answer 
to  such  an  argument  is  the  assumption  that  through  some 
special  divine  afflatus  the  teacher  knows  better  than  the 
public  what  is  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  In  certain  cases  this  may  well  be  true.  The  teacher 
then  is  a  martyr-seer  and  should  be  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences,  even  as  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock.  Mean¬ 
while  of  course  he  is  free  to  take  all  reasonable  means  to 
make  his  enlightened  views  prevail.  But  he  must  not  be 
surprised  if  the  social  group  in  the  saddle,  inasmuch  as  it 
handles  the  purse  strings,  will  always  expect  to  have  some 
say  on  ultimates  in  teaching,  i.  e.,  those  things  which  vitally 
concern  its  accepted  way  of  life.  To  expect  less  smacks 
of  a  naive  romanticism,  like  that  of  the  reaction  to  Mr. 
Robey’s  committee  and  their  censorship  of  social  science 
texts  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

Nevertheless  we  must  not  condone  the  injustice  of  un¬ 
reasonable  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  social  group. 
The  individual  teacher  has  his  rights,  and  certainly  one  of 
them  is  to  do  his  job  without  busybody  meddling  or 
heckling  from  the  side-lines.  In  the  appointment  of  teachers 
by  whatever  authority,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
candidate’s  relative  sense  of  value  as  well  as  to  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  his  own  science.  Ordinarily  this  is  done  by  any 
self-respecting  educational  administration.  If  so,  then  the 
teacher  ought  to  be  trusted  in  his  work,  and  permitted 
every  measure  of  freedom,  so  long  as  he  does  not  abuse 
it  to  the  positive  detriment  of  morals  and  social  order. 


Alarmist  accusations  against  such  qualified  teachers  should 
not  be  lightly  made  or  lightly  believed.  Like  every  other 
free  citizen,  the  teacher  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty.  The  deplorable  bias  against  the 
professorate  in  general,  as  engendered  and  featured  by 
such  childish  attacks  as  those  of  Mayor  Bill  Thompson 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Orr  cartoons  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(to  give  two  sufficiently  remote  examples)  reflects  more 
the  stupidity  of  the  attackers  than  the  shortcomings  of  the 
attacked. 

On  their  part,  however,  the  academic  gentry  can  go 
far  towards  regaining  and  holding  the  respect  of  the 
public,  and  can  insure  for  themselves  that  reasonable 
measure  of  true  because  limited  academic  freedom,  if 
they  keep  habitually  before  their  eyes  their  twofold  respon¬ 
sibility  to  truth  and  to  good.  A  saving  dash  of  Christian 
humility  would  preclude  many  a  sad  controversy  over 
academic  freedom;  and  even  the  good  pagan  (which  is  as 
far  as  the  ideal  of  many  professors  will  carry  them )  might 
discover  some  saving  limits  to  the  claim  of  freedom  in 
the  words  which  Plato  made  Socrates  address  to  the 
fascinated  pupil  of  the  sophist  Protagoras: 

Knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  soul;  and  we  must  take  care,  my  friend, 
that  the  Sophist  does  not  deceive  us  when  he  praises  what  he  sells, 
like  the  dealers,  wholesale  or  retail,  who  sell  the  food  of  the  body; 
for  they  praise  indiscriminately  all  their  goods,  without  knowing 
what  are  really  beneficial  or  hurtful;  neither  do  their  consumers 
know,  with  the  exception  of  any  trainer  or  physician  who  may 
happen  to  buy  of  them.  In  like  manner  those  who  carry  about  the 
words  of  knowledge,  and  make  the  round  of  the  cities,  and  sell  or 
retail  them  to  any  customer  who  is  in  want  of  them,  praise  them  all 
alike;  though  I  should  not  wonder,  O  my  friend,  if  many  of  them 
were  really  ignorant  of  their  effect  upon  the  soul.  ...  If  therefore  you 
have  understanding  of  what  is  good  and  evil,  you  may  safely  buy 
knowledge  of  Protagoras  or  of  any  one. 

(Protagoras,  Jowett  Translation,  Mod.  Lib.  ed.,  p.  199) 

Southern  Conference,  American  Catholic  Philosophical  Association 
March  9,  1941.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Of  Words  and  Men 

Emmanuel  Chapman 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Fordham  University 


TALK  still  goes  on  in  America,  a  little  more  loudly 
these  days  so  as  to  be  heard  against  the  noise  of 
bursting  bombs  on  the  other  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  Other  civilizations  in  the  past  have  gone  down 
praying  and  fighting,  but  if  American  democracy  is  to  go 
under,  it  will  be  helped  in  its  burial  by  the  avalanche  of 
words  of  the  men  who  sat  back  and  talked  learnedly  of 
what  must  be  done  to  save  it.  Words  certainly  are 
needed,  today  more  than  ever  before,  especially  since  they 
have  been  silenced  in  the  totalitarian  countries  and  dis¬ 
placed  by  weapons.  But  words  divorced  from  reality  can 
never  help  achieve  the  unity  which  does  not  suppress  but 
respects  differences,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no 
life  of  any  kind,  physical  or  cultural. 


The  scholars  too  are  remultiplying  words,  and  at  their 
conventions  this  year  men  of  learning  were  concerned  not 
only  with  their  own  special  problems,  but  with  the  wider 
problem  of  relating  the  contributions  of  their  respective 
fields,  thus  to  help  in  unifying  and  strengthening  our 
democratic  society  against  the  destructive  forces  threaten¬ 
ing  it  both  from  within  and  without.  These  conferences 
brought  out  all  the  more  poignantly  some  of  the  main 
obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  as  an  indispensible 
preliminary  in  achieving  even  a  minimum  unity. 

What  unifying  focus  of  agreement  could  be  accepted 
by  scientists,  philosophers,  and  theologians  as  a  starting 
point  which  could  stand  up  against  the  whirlwind  of 
differences  now  separating  so  many  of  them?  To  start 
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with  God,  philosophically,  would  be  to  fall  into  the  idealist 
impasse  from  which  there  is  no  way  out  to  the  world  of 
things.  All  the  philosophical  ways  leading  existentially  to 
God  must  start  with  things,  and  the  philosopher  must 
patiently  explore  their  natures  before  he  can  reach,  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  the  First  Cause  of  their  being.  Nor 
could  the  starting  point  be  first  principles,  as  these,  too, 
must  be  disengaged  from  existence  in  which  they  are 
inviscerated.  Nor  could  the  things  dealt  with  by  the 
physical  scientist  be  the  starting  point,  for  science  does 
not  deal  with  whole  things  but  only  with  certain  of  their 
aspects. 

If  it  is  not  to  be  God,  or  first  principles,  or  things,  what 
point  of  departure  can  be  found  which  is  common  not 
only  to  scientists,  philosophers,  and  theologians,  but  to 
all  men?  Is  it  not,  simply,  our  common  humanity?  Not 
humanity  in  the  abstract,  as  an  essence  only,  but  exist¬ 
entially,  that  is,  human  nature  seeking  to  realize  itself 
more  fully  in  existence  by  achieving  more  rationality  and 
freedom,  more  goodness  of  every  kind,  the  material 
included,  more  unity  and  beauty;  and  at  the  same  time 
struggling  against  their  opposites — irrationality,  slavery, 
evil,  multiplicity  and  ugliness. 

Bombs  do  not  destroy  the  abstract  essence  of  man,  but 
his  concrete  existence,  and  the  destructive  forces  now 
unloosed  in  the  world  have  shocked  even  the  scholars 
into  an  awareness  of  existence  which  is  the  greatest  gift 
and  the  highest  perfection  of  any  being. 

The  scientist  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  invention  of 
bombs  which  may  be  used  for  good  or  evil.  Even  if  it  is 
no  concern  of  his  as  a  scientist  how  they  are  used,  it  is 
certainly  his  concern  as  a  human  being.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  good  and  evil,  but  of  justice,  love,  and  the  other 
realities  which  cannot  be  measured  and  are  so  important. 
Science  certainly  has  contributed  much  by  discovering  the 
ways  in  which  some  of  the  religious  and  philosophical 
principles  of  democracy  can  be  materially  realized.  It  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  machine  which,  once  it  is  subordi¬ 
nated  to  man,  will  enable  him  to  extend  the  material 
benefits  of  democracy  to  all,  and  dispose  the  material 
conditions  so  that  the  Common  Good  of  temporal  society 
be  properly  realized.  But  the  attempt  to  carry  over  a 
limited  scientific  approach,  valid  in  knowing  and  con¬ 
trolling  things,  into  the  realm  of  man  has  done  incal¬ 
culable  harm. 

This  dehumanized  approach  must  not  be  applied  to 
realms  where  it  does  not  belong.  Scientists,  as  men,  must 
recognize  their  responsibility  to  human  and  divine  values 
if  the  very  goods  which  science  has  contributed  are  not  to 
be  turned  against  men,  and  if  science  itself  is  to  be 


preserved.  This  dehumanization  can  be  much  worse  than 
the  corruptions  of  liberalism  flayed  so  mercilessly  by  Lewis 
Mumford,  for  even  a  corrupt  human  being,  or  one  in 
error,  is  better  than  a  dehumanized  one.  As  bad  as  the 
positivists  and  naturalists,  are  the  scholars  who  have 
betrayed  their  own  humanity  and  that  of  others. 

The  irresponsibles  have  been  castigated  by  the  poet- 
librarian,  Archibald  MacLeish  for  their  inactivity  in  the 
present  cultural  crisis.  This  is  not  due,  as  he  believes, 
to  the  division  between  the  scholar  and  the  writer.  One 
of  the  major  causes  of  the  symptoms  laid  bare  so  clin¬ 
ically  by  MacLeish  is  the  deeper  split  between  the  scholar 
or  writer  and  his  humanity.  The  scholar,  scientist,  philos¬ 
opher,  and  artist  are  still  considered  as  abstractions  from 
the  human  being  who  is  the  concrete  subject  of  operation. 
These  different  activities,  distinct  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  specifying  objects,  are  united  in  their  subject,  man. 
A  human  being  may  eat,  compose  a  symphony,  experiment 
scientifically  in  a  laboratory,  philosophize,  theologize.  Eat¬ 
ing  and  philosophizing  are  distinct,  but  going  hungry 
would  seriously  affect  one’s  philosophizing.  Between  such 
distinct  activities  there  is  a  vital  synergy  and  unity  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  concrete  subject  of  operation 
which  is  man. 

Is  not  the  greatest  existential  reality  the  person?  The 
human  self  of  which  we  are  most  intimately  aware  is  not 
only  a  thinking  self,  or  a  desiring  self,  or  a  feeling  self, 
but  an  existing  mind-body  unity  of  physico-chemical, 
biological,  sentient,  intellectual  and  many  other  activities 
integrated  into  a  living  whole.  Our  awareness  of  self  has 
inplicit  in  it  the  awareness  of  self’s  distinctness  from  and 
relatedness  to  other  selves  and  things.  Properly  explicated, 
it  avoids  the  divisiveness  of  atomic  individualism  and  the 
merging  of  collectivism.  On  a  deeper  level,  this  awareness 
makes  us  conscious  of  ourselves  both  as  parts  of  the 
material  universe  and  civil  society,  and  also  as  wholes  who 
through  love  and  knowledge  can  transcend  the  material 
universe,  the  state,  and  even  ourselves. 

Culture  is  not  an  abstraction.  It  is  neither  a  state  of 
mind,  nor  something  exclusively  material,  but  their  con- 
substantial  unity,  and  the  way  in  which  the  mind  organizes 
the  material.  Where  man’s  rational-social  nature  is  stifled 
so  too  is  his  culture.  Cultural  growth  requires  a  rational 
atmosphere  and  human  social  conditions.  The  defense  of 
culture  is  the  defense  of  human  beings  who  are  not  only 
its  bearers  but  its  makers.  In  this  all  men  of  every  creed 
and  profession  must  participate,  if  our  democracy,  which 
is  a  society  of  persons  seeking  to  realize  themselves  both 
materially  and  culturally,  is  to  survive. 


Book  Reviews 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 

Edited  by  F.  W.  Bateson 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y 1941,  4  vols.,  pp.  xxxviii  -R  3300,  $ 32.50 
One  approaches  the  task  of  evaluating  this  four-volume  master¬ 


piece  of  bibliography  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  whatever 
is  put  down  is  bound  to  sound  like  a  publisher’s  press  notice.  Words 
that  have  been  cheapened  by  application  to  mediocre  productions 
must  be  used  again,  but  the  reader  is  warned  that  they  are  here 
used  in  the  vigor  of  their  original  meaning.  This  is  a  monumental 
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work.  Its  permanent  usefulness  to  the  student  of  English  literature, 
history,  and  philosophy  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  way  to  describe  the  bibliography  would  be  to  hear 
Mr.  Bateson  on  its  scope,  affirm  the  success  with  which  these  aims 
are  achieved,  and  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  the  value  of  such 
a  work  as  an  introduction  to  research. 

“The  C.B.E.L.  sets  out,”  says  Mr.  Bateson,  “to  record,  as  far 
as  possible  in  chronological  order,  the  authors,  titles  and  editions, 
with  relevant  critical  matter,  of  all  the  writings  in  book-form 
(whether  English  or  Latin)  that  can  still  be  said  to  possess  some 
literary  interest,  by  natives  of  what  is  now  the  British  Empire,  up  to 
the  year  1900.”  A  careful  analysis  of  that  sentence  reveals — espe¬ 
cially  to  anyone  familiar  with  existing  bibliography  of  English  letters 
and  scholarship — a  project  of  apparently  impossible  proportions.  And 
yet  it  has  been  accomplished  with  a  degree  of  completeness  and  clear 
organization  seldom  found  even  in  much  less  ambitious  undertakings. 

Naturally  not  every  book  and  pamphlet  to  come  off  the  presses 
of  England  since  the  invention  of  printing  is  here  recorded,  nor 
every  critical  article  ever  written  about  these  thousands  of  men  and 
their  works.  Nevertheless,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  almost  nothing 
of  importance  has  been  omitted.  “This  is  a  bibliography  of  English 
literature,  and  writers  who  were  primarily  literary  artists — that  is  to 
say,  the  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  essayists  and  critics — have  been 
allowed  more  elbow-room  than  all  but  the  very  greatest  historians, 
theologians,  philosophers,  scholars  or  scientists.”  It  will,  however, 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Modern  Schoolman  to  note  that 
the  treatment  of  English  philosophers  from  St.  Anselm  in  the 
early  twelfth  century  to  F.  H.  Bradley  of  our  own  times  is  uniformly 
satisfactory  as  a  beginning  of  research.  Moreover,  the  section  in 
Vol.  I  on  medieval  scholarship  in  England  is  of  special  importance 
for  Christian  philosophers  and  medievalists. 

Undoubtedly  errors  and  deficiencies  will  be  found  in  the  C.B.E.L. 
A  bibliography  that  is  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  many  hands  will 
always  be  somewhat  uneven  in  excellence.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  editor,  contributors,  and  publishers  have  done  a  lasting  service 
to  the  cause  of  scholarship  by  presenting  this  bibliography  to  the 
students  of  the  world.  It  does  not  contain  the  treasure  of  the 
English  tradition,  but  it  is  an  effective  key  to  that  treasure’s 
storehouse.  Richard  H.  Green 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

LAW  AS  LOGIC  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Max  Radin 

Yale  University  Press,  1940,  pp.  171,  $ 2.00 

In  the  quiet  of  successive  evenings  I  read,  one  by  one,  Professor 
Radin’s  lectures  delivered  in  April,  1940,  at  the  Yale  Law  School 
on  the  Storrs  Foundation.  The  author  had  intimated  in  his  preface 
that  the  lawyer’s  task,  ideally,  at  least,  was  “the  establishing  of 
justice  in  the  world” — yet  when  all  but  the  final  lecture  had  been 
read,  thoughts  that  had  been  constantly  growing  in  the  reviewer’s 
mind,  became  provokingly  insistent:  “This  obviously  erudite  man 
gives  every  indication  of  considering  justice  as  something  quite 
foreign  to  law.  Law  in  some  way  must  be  effectively  directive  of 
the  activity  of  its  subjects  in  the  procuring  of  the  common  good, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  resolute  guardian  of  the  rights  of  those 
same  subjects.  Why  are  such  truths  so  sedulously  avoided?” 

The  opening  sentences  of  the  concluding  lecture  gave  promise  of 
relief:  “This  leaves  the  lawyer  somewhat  entangled  in  functions  that 
he  can  scarcely  have  consciously  undertaken  to  perform.  It  seems 
too  bad  to  add  another.  But  this  one,  I  very  much  fear,  he  will  have 
to  assume.  .  .  .  The  lawyer  must  have  something  to  do  with  justice.” 
With  regard  to  the  first  thought,  at  least,  that  statement  was 
encouraging.  But  the  relief  which  seemed  imminent  proved  to  be 
disappointing,  just  as  disappointing  as  “the  lawyer  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  justice,”  is  inadequate.  What  precisely  should  be 
the  heart  and  soul  of  his  professional  existence  but  justice  and  its 
inviolable  maintenance? 

Justice  is  not  a  concept  that  eludes  the  human  mind,  nor  is  its 
presence  in  society  something  in  itself  beyond  rational  expectation. 
Both  are  possible  in  a  very  large  degree  if  thought  and  legislative- 


judicial  action  begin  with,  and  adhere  to,  true  first  principles.  Such 
principles  will  hardly  be  found  in  Von  Ihering  and  Kohler,  but  one 
might  arrive  at  a  safe  understanding  of  them  from  a  perusal  of  the 
treatise  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  “De  Justitia”  and  of  Francis 
Suarez  “De  Legibus.” 

The  lectures  are  excellent  examples  of  precise  writing  and  clear 
expression.  They  give  the  reader  the  advantage  of  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  of  reading,  experience,  and  analysis.  Many  of  the  formalities 
of  legal  procedure  are  capably  explained,  though  at  greater  length 
than  their  importance  seems  to  warrant.  More  than  one  general 
statement  is  made,  however,  which  will  hardly  bear  testing.  “No 
one  will  seriously  contend  that  lax  divorce  laws  have  created  the 
relative  readiness  of  modern  Americans  to  dissolve  marriages.” 
I  feel  there  is  a  very  direct  relationship  between  the  two,  just  as 
with  Marcus  Kavanagh  I  believe  that  the  lax  criminal  laws  of  the 
country  and  their  still  more  lax  enforcement  is  in  great  part  account¬ 
able  for  the  rampant  lawlessness  that  to-day  afflicts  this  country. 
Also  to  state  categorically  that  “the  law  is  not  right  reason”  would 
be  difficult  to  substantiate,  since  the  greater  thinkers  on  the  subject 
all  define  law  as  “an  ordinance  of  reason  (and  that,  of  course,  right 
reason)  for  the  common  good,  promulgated  by  the  one  who  has 
authority  over  the  community”  (St.  Thomas,  Summa  Theologica, 
I-II,  90,  4) .  For  many  reasons,  “It  (the  law)  is  a  technique  of 
administering  a  complicated  social  mechanism,” — seems  sadly  inade¬ 
quate,  not  to  say  superficial,  particularly  when  little  that  is  more 
substantial  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  an  entire  series  of  lectures. 

Patrick  J.  Holloran 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  STEPS  OF  HUMILITY 

George  B.  Burch 

Harvard  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  xii  -(-  287,  $ 3.00 

The  world  today,  as  much  perhaps  as  at  any  time  in  history,  is 
greatly  in  need  of  wisdom.  The  publication,  therefore,  of  the  book 
which  Harvard  U.  Press  is  now  offering  us  is  at  once  timely  and 
gratifying.  It  is  a  new  edition  with  a  long  introduction  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  epistemology  and  notes  of  one  of  the  greatest  books 
of  St.  Bernard,  who,  the  translator  says,  “of  all  the  medieval  Doctors 
of  the  Church  best  deserves  to  be  called  a  Lover  of  Wisdom.” 

The  use  of  the  word  “epistemology”  may  surprise  some  whose 
ideas  of  the  subject  are  confined  to  a  few  college  textbooks  of 
philosophy.  To  them  St.  Bernard  has  written  nothing  but  books  on 
mysticism  and  asceticism.  However,  to  one  who  recalls  that  episte¬ 
mology  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  the  origin,  nature,  grounds, 
method,  and  limits  of  knowledge,  the  term  is  its  own  defence.  For 
the  treatment  of  such  things  as  our  knowledge  of  God’s  existence 
and  essence  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  mystic’s  almost  heavenly 
vision  of  the  Word,  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  but  is  rather 
the  fulfillment  and  the  sublimation  of  our  ordinary  knowledge. 

Mr.  Burch  has  made  a  good  analysis  of  Bernard’s  epistemology. 
It  is  not  easy  to  page  through  the  scattered  volumes  of  the  Saint, 
and  piece  together  the  mosaic  of  his  epistemology  in  an  orderly, 
intelligible  way.  Mr.  Burch  has  done  so. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  the  translation  of  “De  Gradibus 
Humilitatis,”  in  which  Mr.  Burch  has  found  the  key  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Bernard’s  epistemology.  The  translation  is  accurate, 
easy  to  read,  and  has  the  merit  of  seeming  more  like  original  writing 
than  most  versions  of  foreign  language  works.  Some  of  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  terminology,  however,  is  unfamiliar.  “Provecting  grace,”  for 
example,  is  not  the  usual  term.  Again,  several  of  the  translator’s 
notes  clash  with  Catholic  doctrine.  For  example,  “It  would  seem 
to  follow  that  even  a  heathen  rite  is  sufficient  for  the  remission  of 
sin  in  non-Catholic  countries.” 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  blemishes,  Mr.  Burch  has 
done  a  highly  commendable  piece  of  work,  and  it  is  our  hope  and 
prayer  that  many  readers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  words  of 
wisdom  which  his  scholarly  industry  has  made  so  easily  and 
pleasantly  accessible.  H.  McKemie 
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FROM  AETHER  TO  COSMOS:  COSMOLOGY 

Celestine  N.  Bittle,  O.  F.  M.  Cap. 

Bruce,  Milwaukee,  1941,  pp.  xi  T  498,  $ 4.00 

If  the  reviewer  of  this  book  accepts  the  notion  of  the  philosophy 
of  nature  and  of  its  relation  to  the  physical  sciences  as  Fr.  Bittle 
presents  it  in  his  opening  chapter  and  on  various  occasions,  he  will 
then  find  the  book  excellent,  with  but  a  minor  point  here  and  there 
to  which  he  might  take  exception.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  con¬ 
siders  that  the  philosophy  of  nature  is  a  science  in  its  own  right, 
with  its  own  data,  method,  and  conclusions,  then  the  greater  part 
of  this  book  will  be  unintelligible  to  him.  The  whole  difference  of 
view  stands  out  clearly  in  Fr.  Bittle’s  explanation  of  “prescientific 
knowledge”  (p.  6),  and  his  statement  that  the  cosmology  of  the 
ancients  was  built  upon  prescientific  knowledge  (p.  15).  This 
latter  is  true  enough,  but  the  word  “prescientific  ’  can  obviously  he 
interpreted  in  two  senses:  (1)  as  meaning  that  this  knowledge  was 
acquired  before  science  enabled  men  to  improve  it,  or  (2)  that  this 
knowledge  which  was  the  matter  for  ancient  cosmology  preceded  in 
time  the  sciences  which  enabled  men  to  acquire  other  knowledge 
about  nature  (which  might  entail  an  accidental  modification  of  the 
other) .  In  the  second  case,  Fr.  Bittle’s  argument  drops.  In  the  first, 
one  wonders  why  hylomorphism  is  still  kept  for  plants  and  animals, 
since  science  has  demonstrated  that  every  activity  of  such  beings 
is  done  by  purely  natural  physical  agencies,  that  they  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  mere  systematic  disarrangement,  that  the  atoms,  mole¬ 
cules,  radicals,  ions,  etc.,  can  be  demonstrated  just  as  clearly  in 
plants  as  in  other  compounds.  The  whole  difference  is  not  a  matter 
of  cosmology,  but  of  metaphysics,  for  to  the  latter  alone  does  it 
belong  to  delimit  its  own  field  as  well  as  the  field  of  other  disciplines, 
at  least  of  its  subalternates.  George  P.  Klubertanz 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EMPIRICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

Alfred  J.  Ayer 

Macmillan,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  x  -f-  276,  $2.50 

This  work  deals,  in  the  main,  with  such  traditional  philosophical 
problems  as  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  the  relation  of  sense- 
data  to  material  things,  and  the  nature  of  causal  laws.  A.  J.  Ayer, 
the  author,  is  an  Oxford  philosopher  who  identifies  himself  with 
the  contemporary  empirical  movement  which  goes  by  the  title  of 
Logical  Positivism.  Mr.  Ayer  sets  before  himself  the  task  of  proving 
that  the  manifold  difficulties  which  center  about  our  knowledge  of 
the  external  world  are  principally  due  to  a  misuse  or  misunder¬ 
standing  of  language. 

The  author  begins  his  treatise  by  remarking  that  the  argument 
from  illusion  does  not  show  that  the  position  of  the  naive  realist  must 
necessarily  involve  him  in  any  logical  or  factual  error,  but  it  does 
encourage  a  definition  of  terms  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  our  being  directly  aware  of  material  things.  Since, 
according  to  Mr.  Ayer,  in  all  cases  of  perception  the  objects  of  which 
one  is  directly  aware  are  sense-data  and  not  material  things,  it 
becomes  the  philosopher  to  say  that  he  is  seeing  a  sense-datum  in  a 
case  where  most  people  would  say  they  were  seeing  a  material  thing. 

“Sense-data  are  the  objects  of  which,  in  sense-perception,  one  is 
directly  aware”  (p.  59) .  By  sense-data,  Mr.  Ayer  wishes  understood 
any  objects  of  which  it  is  conceivable  that  someone  should  be  directly 
aware. 

To  the  problem  of  how  private  sense-data  can  make  up  a  common, 
public  world,  the  author  replies  that  there  is  nothing  in  an  experience 
considered  by  itself,  apart  from  the  relations  that  it  happens  to 
bear  to  other  phenomena,  to  make  it  form  part  of  one  person’s 
history  rather  than  another’s.  From  this  he  concludes  “that  the  sense 
in  which  the  experiences  of  other  persons  are  inaccessible  to  my 
observation  is  not  such  as  to  make  the  hypothesis  of  their  existence 
inaccessible  to  my  understanding”  (p.  169).  Once  this  a  priori  diffi¬ 
culty  is  removed,  it  becomes  possible  to  rely  on  analogical  argu¬ 
ments  to  justify  beliefs  about  other  people’s  experiences. 


In  dealing  with  causality  and  perception,  Ayer  discards  the  use 
of  the  word  “cause”  insofar  as  “it  conveys  a  suggestion  that  events 
in  some  way  compel  another  to  occur”  (a  legacy  of  a  discarded 
metaphysic)  and  allows  it  to  survive  only  as  a  “more  or  less  mislead¬ 
ing  metaphor”  p.  183).  The  author,  with  a  few  minor  changes, 
follows  John  Stuart  Mill’s  theory  of  the  constitution  of  material 
things. 

Mr.  Ayer  writes  with  clarity  and  precision.  True  to  his  positive 
position  of  a  phenomenalist  he  designedly  aviods  “metaphysical 
speculation.”  Consequently  those  who  hold  that  there  is  no  philos¬ 
ophy  without  metaphysics  can  have  only  one  verdict  for  Mr.  Ayer’s 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Scholastics  in  particular  will  find  his 
treatment  of  causality,  of  miracles,  of  free  will,  and  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  material  things  distasteful  and  inadequate. 

Jerome  J.  Marchetti 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

METAPHYSICS  IN  MODERN  TIMES 

D.  W.  Gotshalk 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1940,  pp.  xi  -}-  110,  $1.50 

This  “present-day  perspective”  is  taken  through  a  color-filter  which 
admits  only  non-Scholastic  light;  naturally  some  objects  in  the  field 
are  invisible.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gotshalk’s  book  is  of  interest  and 
value  as  an  effort  to  rise  above  the  ruins  of  post-Cartesian  and  post- 
Kantian  philosophies,  to  find  a  modern  synthesis,  a  metaphysics  which 
is  consistent  and  adequate. 

Metaphysics  is  described  as  the  study  of  the  principles  of  widest 
generality.  It  covers  the  whole  area  of  “data,  fact,  and  experience,” 
using  as  its  chief  factual  aid  the  empirical  findings  of  the  special 
sciences.  Intuitively  derived  concepts  are  developed  always  to  meet 
a  two-fold  test:  “logical  consistency  and  empirical  adequacy.” 

Mr.  Gotshalk  shows  the  three  great  types  of  philosophies  developed 
during  the  last  three  centuries:  Naturalism,  Idealism,  and  Dualism 
(Cartesian  varieties) .  Then,  reinterpreting  the  period,  he  points  out 
the  developments  of  two  themes:  the  substance -philosophy  (Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke)  and  the  evolutionary  philosophy  (culminat¬ 
ing  in  Bergson  and  Alexander) .  The  former  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  permanence,  a  fixed  substratum;  the  latter,  upon  the  principle  of 
change,  pure  motion.  Some  of  Mr.  Gotshalk’s  particular  criticisms 
of  these  philosophies  are  the  best  features  of  his  book. 

The  “modern  synthesis”  which  he  offers  is  his  own  event-continuant 
metaphysics,  which  is  only  sketched  here,  and  which,  frankly,  is 
disappointing.  His  system  is  not  dualistic  but  triadic.  Though  he 
denies  that  his  is  an  eclectic  synthesis,  yet  Mr.  Gotshalk’s  event- 
continuant  metaphysics  looks  like  another  vulcanized  dualism  in 
which  the  traces  of  patchwork  are  to  be  removed  by  making  the 
patch  (relation)  the  “foundational”  principle.  And  such  efforts 
towards  a  synthesis  will  always  be  abortive  because  they  proceed  from 
the  conviction  that  all  dualism  is  Cartesian  dualism,  and  that  there 
has  never  been  a  consistent  and  adequate  metaphysics.  Such  a  meta¬ 
physics  has  been  found  and  is  flourishing  today,  but  the  author,  in 
his  present-day  perspective,  has  not  deigned  to  look  upon  it. 

William  A.  Van  Roo. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY 

William  Kelley  Wright 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1941,  pp.  xvi  -j-  633 

This  volume  is  a  decided  improvement  on  any  book  in  English 
dealing  with  this  same  period,  and  it  creditably  answers  the  author’s 
purpose,  i.  e.  “to  introduce  the  history  of  modern  occidental 
philosophy  to  college  undergraduates.”  These  latter  will  derive  a 
good  introductory  acquaintance  with  the  principal  philosophers  of 
modern  times,  and  the  author’s  crisp  style  and  facility  in  expound¬ 
ing  abstruse  ideas  may  stimulate  the  reader  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  works  of  these  philosophers  themselves.  Professors  too, 
will  derive  help  from  the  clear  expositions  especially  of  the  out¬ 
standing  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  though  they  will  find  the 
scant  criticism  rather  disappointing.  Mr.  Wright  has  done  much  to 
get  away  from  the  dull,  stereotyped  treatment  of  this  difficult  period 
but  he  has  been  hampered  considerably  by  his  self-imposed  limits 
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of  space.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  one  system  of  thought 
has  been  given  anything  like  adequate  exposition  or  criticism,  as  it  is 
wellnigh  impossible  to  achieve  this  within  the  limits  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  pages.  Consequently,  there  is  danger  that  undergraduates 
and  “general  readers  not  in  attendance  upon  classes”  will  content 
themselves  with  merely  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  minds  that 
have  created  modern  philosophic  thought.  This  difficulty  might 
have  been  obviated  by  more  lengthy  treatment  of  individual  philos¬ 
ophers;  surely,  students  who  are  interested  would  not  object  to 
adequate  expositions. 

The  book  could  have  been  made  outstanding  by  the  inclusion  of 
synoptic  outlines  at  the  beginning  of  every  section  to  show  the 
development  of  thought  of  that  given  period;  summaries,  too,  at  the 
completion  of  every  system  or  at  least  of  every  chapter  would  have 
helped  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  most  important  contri¬ 
butions  to  philosophy.  For  myself,  the  most  annoying  detail  of  this 
book  is  the  fact  that  all  the  notes  have  been  relegated  to  the  back  of 
the  book,  thus  making  it  unnecessarily  difficult  to  verify  references. 
At  least  they  might  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter, 
where  invariably  a  full  page  is  left  blank.  Further,  citations  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  Mr.  Wright  might  have  done 


much  better  in  letting  the  “philosophers  speak  for  themselves”  more 
frequently.  Another  fault  I  might  find  with  the  volume  is  that 
nothing  stands  out  or  strikes  the  eye;  frequent  use  of  outlines, 
diagrams,  bold-face  type  would  enable  the  reader  who  is  getting  his 
first  taste  of  modern  philosophy  to  understand  the  relative  importance 
of  the  many  names  introduced. 

Obviously,  the  author  wishes  the  reader  to  infer  that  he  is  trying 
to  be  perfectly  impartial  especially  in  regard  to  Scholastic  philosophy 
and  the  Catholic  Church;  but  no  one  will  be  taken  in  by  this  thinly 
veiled  attempt.  Mr.  Wright  would  have  made  his  history  more 
objectively  true  and  more  attractive  to  all  readers,  if  he  had  omitted 
all  mention  of  Scholasticism.  No  one  would  have  found  fault  with  him 
for  the  omission;  but  when  these  topics  are  included  and  the  author 
fulminates  his  own  “ex  cathedra”  judgment  on  them,  the  impression 
is  conveyed  that  he  is  speaking  from  first-hand  knowledge.  But  only 
tainted  sources  would  lead  one  to  speak  of  dispensations  and 
indulgences  as  exemptions  from  the  moral  law  (page  17) ;  and  even 
a  cursory  reading  of  the  “Exsultet”  of  Holy  Saturday  would  have 
prevented  the  author  from  making  the  Church  call  the  treason  of 
Judas  a  “felix  culpa”  (p.  132).  Edmund  H.  Ziegelmeyer 
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Consistent  Materialism 

Editorial 


THE  easiest  way  to  establish  an  untenable  position  is  to  take 
it  for  granted.  Time  was  when  “scientists”  wasted  much 
of  their  own  and  our  time  trying  to  prove  that  materialism 
is  the  only  possible  explanation  of  reality.  But  they  have  now 
become  much  wiser.  Since  they  cannot  prove  their  point  by 
argument,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  prove  it  by  repetition.  If 
enough  scientists,  in  enough  popular  periodicals  repeat  that 
two  plus  two  equal  five,  the  unscientific  public  must  needs 
say,  “How  wonderful  science  is!”  If  enough  “savants”  re¬ 
iterate  that  materialism  is  the  only  alternative  to  something 
or  other  (probably  to  the  truth),  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
accept  it.  After  all,  you  cannot  contradict  science:  it  is 
infallible! 

Of  course,  if  it  were  true  that  all  is  matter,  that  nothing 
can  be  verified  except  with  a  slide  rule  or  a  test  tube,  that 
the  soul  is  merely  a  focus  of  conscious  experience,  that  mind 
is  merely  a  term  in  the  evolution  of  matter — if  this  were 
true,  then  the  position  could  not  be  proved  (for  matter 
cannot  reason)  and  the  scientists  are  correct  in  not  attempting 
to  do  so.  But  neither  could  it  be  disproved.  Nor  could 
anything  be  proved.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  proved, 
using  materialism  as  an  initial  principle — so  that  the  scientists 
could  save  even  more  of  their  own  and  our  time  if  they  did 
not  write  books  at  all. 

The  whole  business  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  atheist 
who  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  that  there  is  no  god,  be¬ 
cause  he  fears  that  if  he  merely  states  it  in  an  ordinary  tone, 
he  will  not  convince  even  himself.  Even  philosophers  should 
be  logical,  but  it  is  fortunately  true  that  sometimes  they  are 
not.  Imagine  what  an  uncomfortable  life  Hume  would  have 
led  had  he  been  perfectly  logical!  Imagine  where  science 
would  be  today,  if  scientists  were  to  follow  out  their  principles 
logically.  “Only  matter  exists.  It  alone  is  the  principle  of 
all  things.  There  is  no  room  for  any  principle  of  activity. 
Therefore  activity  must  be  impossible — we  shall  have  to  stop 
studying  it.”  We  should  be  back  where  Zeno  was  2500 
years  ago — and  where  would  the  myth  of  progress  be  then? 
But,  fortunately,  such  thinking  only  finds  its  way  into  books 
which  tell  people  how  to  live — harmless,  after  all,  since  man 
is  only  a  machine — but  where  such  thinking  would  prove  a 
hindrance  to  the  god  of  progress  it  is  conveniently  discarded 
like  an  overcoat  in  the  Springtime. 

But  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  speak  of  materialism  in  this 
way.  We  seem  to  be  identifying  materialism  and  agnosticism — 
but  is  this  universally  true?  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
is  or  is  not  in  the  minds  of  the  proponents  of  such  theories, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  what  should  be  there  if  they  are 
logical.  If  materialism  is  not  agnosticism  it  is  nothing. 
Philosophers  will  tell  us  they  do  not  deny  activity,  they  do 
not  deny  soul;  some  of  them  do  not  deny  something  above 


this  world — after  all,  it  is  convenient  to  have  some  sort  of 
God.  But  the  question  is  not  what  they  admit  or  deny,  but 
what  they  have  a  right  to  admit  or  deny,  following  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  have  set  down.  If  I  try  to  follow  one  set 
of  principles  in  my  public  utterances  and  another  set  in  my 
private  life,  I  am  probably  acting  as  a  fool  in  both.  If  I 
hold  that  my  reason  (whatever  that  may  be  under  such  a 
supposition)  can  reach  only  matter,  and  that  everything  above 
matter  must  be  attained  in  some  other  way,  I  am  manufactur¬ 
ing  my  own  world,  and  my  own  god,  and  they  are  about  as 
stable  as  I  am. 

Or  perhaps  modern  scientists  are  not  materialists.  Why 
condemn  people  for  something  they  do  not  hold?  Perhaps 
their  dualism  is  as  complete  as  our  own.  Paradoxically 
enough,  we  must  agree,  since  in  practice  they  cannot  be  what 
they  are  in  theory.  The  world  would  come  to  a  standstill 
if  they  did.  But  unfortunately,  when  the  theory  suits  the 
whim,  when  it  absolves  one  from  cumbersome  obligations, 
then  it  is  convenient  to  begin  living  in  accord  with  it.  Morality, 
obligation,  duty  become  rather  irksome  at  times  and  under 
a  materialistic  hypothesis  can  be  dispensed  with.  Why  not, 
then,  live  up  (when  it  suits  our  convenience)  to  our  con¬ 
victions?  Let  us  go  back  to  Protagoras  and  make  man  the 
measure  of  all  things.  Or,  better  still,  let  me  be  the  measure 
of  all  things  that  concern  me  in  any  way.  But,  even  this 
demands  a  certain  amount  of  consistency.  If  we  want  to  be 
materialistic,  we  most  certainly  cannot  find  fault  with  those 
who  carry  their  materialism  to  its  logical  conclusions.  After 
all,  a  man  is  forced  to  his  conclusions  by  his  principles.  If 
his  conclusions  are  the  logical  outcome  of  these  principles, 
why  blame  him?  Perhaps  the  expression  of  that  conclusion 
may  be  different  from  our  own,  but  then  the  difference  is 
only  one  of  degree  and  not  one  of  kind.  If  the  heads  of 
warring  states  in  Europe  have  the  same  principles  as  we  have, 
differing  only  in  the  application  they  make  of  them,  perhaps 
we  ought  to  look  to  the  principles  before  we  condemn  the 
conclusions.  We  are  not  being  logical  if  we  admit  the  premises 
and  deny  the  conclusion.  The  most  elementary  logic  will  tell 
us  that  true  premises  give  a  true  conclusion.  If  we  disagree 
with  an  argument,  the  thing  to  do  is  attack  the  premises. 
But  we  cannot  attack  them  if  they  are  the  very  same  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  we  build  our  own  system  of  living. 

This  whole  theory  would  not  be  nearly  so  serious  were  it 
not  that  it  conditions  the  thinking  of  so  many  people,  who, 
if  questioned  on  them  would  hotly  deny  the  principles.  Uni¬ 
versal  education  is  a  great  thing;  it  gives  everyone  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  But  it  does  something 
else  too.  It  gives  false  principles  an  opportunity  of  seeping 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  least  prepared  to  combat 
them.  The  fact  that  a  man  can  read  is  no  guarantee  that 
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he  can  also  read  critically.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  a  man 
can  write,  or  even  that  he  can  build  a  good  car  or  make  the 
finest  patent  medicine  in  the  world,  guarantee  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  writes  about  something 
which  his  science  cannot  touch.  We  have  little  sympathy 
with  those  who  decry  science  in  general,  but  we  have  even 
less  sympathy  with  those  who  cannot  recognize  that  all  things 


have  their  place  and  that  science  does  not  hold  the  chief 
place.  In  the  last  analysis  it  comes  down  to  a  plea  for 
wisdom  whose  function  it  is  to  order  all  things  to  a  unity, 
to  recognize  the  relation  of  all  things  to  each  other  and  of 
all  things  to  God.  But  what  place  has  wisdom  among  men 
who  are  only  complex  organizations  of  the  things  we  see 
about  us? 


Plato’s  Concept  of  the  Philosophic  Life 

Raymond  V.  Schoder 
St.  Louis  University,  Graduate  School 


F)LATO’S  conversion  from  ambitions  of  becoming  a  poet 
to  the  life  of  philosophy,  such  as  it  was  revealed  in 
the  life  and  stirring  words  of  Socrates,1  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  decisive  events  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 
Once  dedicated  to  Philosophy,  his  rich  genius  and  almost  in¬ 
comparable  literary  charm  have  by  their  powerful  impact  sent 
thinking  men  in  swift  soaring  after  truth,  and  roused  innumer¬ 
able  careless,  uncritical  minds  to  a  new-found  zeal  in  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  meaning  of  life.2  The  result  has  been  profound 
and  priceless.  It  is  safe  to  say,  as  Taylor  does,  that  “to  few 
men  does  the  world  owe  a  heavier  debt  than  to  Plato.  He  has 
taught  us  that  Philosophy,  loving  and  single-minded  devotion 
to  truth,  is  the  great  gift  of  God  to  man  and  rightful  guide 
of  man’s  life,  and  that  the  few  to  whom  the  intimate  vision 
of  truth  has  been  granted  are  false  to  their  calling  unless  they 
bear  fruit  in  unwearied  and  humble  service  to  their  fellows.”3 

Among  the  wealth  of  Plato’s  heritage,  then,  not  only  the 
great  truths  which  he  first  expounded  are  of  value  to  us,  but 
also  the  contagious  enthusiasm  for  their  investigation  with 
which  he  sets  them  forth.  Of  all  philosophic  writers,  he  surely 
is  the  supreme  master  of  that  appetizing  expository  method,  so 
praised  by  St.  Augustine,  whereby  the  question  is  first  made 
to  grip  the  reader’s  attention  and  interests,  so  that  it  may 
please  on  its  solution.4  As  a  consequence,  his  writings  form 
an  admirable  invitation  to  philosophic  studies,  a  sure  instru¬ 
ment  for  arousing  even  unsuspected  desires  for  the  life  of  the 
mind.  No  one  has  ever  made  Philosophy  more  inspiring  and 
attractive.  The  man  who  cannot  be  set  mentally  afire  by  the 
glowing  pages  of  the  Phaedo,  Republic,  and  Gorgias  is  no 
philosopher,  even  potentially.  Conversely,  the  mind  really 
suited  to  serious  thought  will  inevitably  find  itself,  like  young 


1  This  is  considered  to  have  occurred  when  Plato  was  about  20,  and 
Socrates  had  still  eight  years  or  so  of  life  before  him,  i.e.,  c.  407  b.c. 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Famous  Philosophers  3.6). 

2  Cf.  the  famous  dictum  of  Socrates  in  the  Apology  (38a) :  “The  unex¬ 
amined  life  is  not  fit  for  a  man’s  living.” 

3  A.  E.  Taylor,  Platonism  and  Its  Influence  (London,  Harrap  and  Co., 
no  date),  p.  3.  This  does  no  injustice  to  the  preeminence  of  Religion, 
for  in  Plato’s  mind,  it  is  identified  with  Philosophy,  as  will  appear 
later  in  this  study. 

4  St.  Augustine,  In  Joannis  Evangelium,  Tract.  19,  sect.  S:  Moveant 

interim  propositae  quaestiones;  praestabit  Dominus  ut  solutae  delectent. 

Ita  est,  fratres,  omnis  quaestio  nisi  intentum  fecerit  proposita,  non 

delectabit  exposita. 


Augustine,  inflamed  with  eagerness  to  break  off  encumbering 
secular  interests  and  devote  at  least  part  of  its  energy  to  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom.5 

Beginners,  then,  and  veterans  in  philosophy  should  alike  be 
interested  in  Plato’s  portrait  of  the  philosophic  life — the  former 
to  envision  what  lies  before  them,  the  latter  to  enjoy,  in  their 
own  full  experience,  his  ardent  and  brilliant  description  of 
the  life  they  love.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  portrait  must  be 
constructed  by  a  minor  hand  from  the  scattered  partial  strokes 
of  the  master.  But  as  Plato  never  wrote  his  projected  Philoso¬ 
pher,  to  accompany  his  studies  of  rival  professions  in  the  Soph¬ 
ist  and  the  Statesman ,6  the  only  remedy  is,  as  the  present  paper 
essays,  to  glean  his  various  statements  on  the  life  of  philosophy 
from  all  the  Dialogues,  and  build  them  into  some  sort  of  order¬ 
ly  sketch.  The  reader  who  is  disappointed  with  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  can  always  (and  I  urge  it)  read  the  Dialogues  himself, 
and  enjoy  the  picture  in  its  full  colors  and  dimensions. 

The  Noble  Life 

The  fundamental  attitude  in  Plato’s  mind  is  that  the  philo¬ 
sophic  life  is  the  truly  noble  life,  the  finest  way  for  a  man 
to  work  out  his  perfection  and  his  destiny.  As  Cicero  was 
to  phrase  it  in  later  years,  Philosophy  is  the  fine  art  of  living — 
Ars  est  enim  philosophia  vitae.7  All  other  ways  of  life  are 
vain,  false,  even  pernicious.  With  fervor  and  conviction, 
Plato  insists  that,  to  begin  with,  the  true  philosopher  must 
rise  above  all  lower  ideals.  He  must  make  great  sacrifices. 
The  noble  life  presupposes  an  utter  rejection  of  the  principles 
of  the  undisciplined  esthete  or  hedonist;  it  cannot  abide  the 
Sophist’s  ideal — the  glib-tongued  and  protean  polymath;  nor 
may  its  follower  be,  or  remain,  a  politician  whose  norm  of 
truth  and  right  is  civic  power  and  preeminence. 

Against  the  first  of  these  temptations,  the  idolatry  of  Pleasure, 
Plato  is  particularly  firm.  He  knew  well  the  force  of  pleasure’s 
appeal,  and  did  not  condemn  it  without  a  hearing.  The  case 


5  De  Beata  Vita  c.4:  Lectis  autem  Platonis  paucissimis  libris  .  .  . 
collataque  cum  eis,  quantum  potui,  etiam  illorum  auctoritate  qui  divina 
mysteria  tradiderunt,  sic  exarsi  ut  omnes  illas  vellem  ancoras  rumpere 
[sc.  uxoris  honorisque  illecebras]  .  .  .  et  abicerem  omnia,  et  optatae  tran- 
quillitati  vel  quassatam  navem  fissamque  perducerem.  See  also  Con¬ 
fessions  7.9,  20. 

6  See  Sophist  216d-2 1 7a ;  Politicus  257b,  258b;  Paul  Shorey,  What 
Plato  Said  (Chicago,  Chicago  U.  Press,  1933),  pp.  294,  591. 

7  De  Finibus  3.  2.  4. 
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for  unbridled  immoralism  could  scarcely  be  put  more  power¬ 
fully  than  in  the  blunt  outburst  he  allows  Callicles  to  make 
in  the  Gorgias: 

Indeed,  Socrates,  how  could  anyone  be  happy  who  was  in  any  respect 
enslaved?  For  it  is  just  in  this  that  the  nature  of  good  and  right  lies 
(as  I  will  show  you  candidly  forthwith),  that  the  man  who  is  to  live 
in  very  truth  must  allow  his  passions  to  grow  to  the  full  and  without 
check,  and  consider  it  sufficient  to  obey  them  in  their  full  might  by  his 
virility  and  shrewdness,  so  as  to  satisfy  to  the  limit  each  present  desire. 
Now  this,  I  take  it,  is  for  most  people  beyond  achieving.  Therefore 
they  censure  those  who  can  succeed  in  it,  cloaking  over  in  their  shame 
their  own  incapacity,  and  terming  such  licentiousness  base.  Thereby, 
as  I  said  before,  they  enslave  those  who  are  superior  by  nature,  and 
in  their  own  inability  to  find  out  satisfaction  for  their  desires  they 
praise  self-restraint  and  ‘justice’  —  because  of  their  own  small  hardihood. 

.  .  .  Yes,  Socrates,  in  all  truth  (to  which  you  claim  to  be  devoted),  this 
is  how  things  stand.  Luxuriousness  and  unrestraint  and  licence,  if  they 
find  Power  as  their  ally  —  they  are  virtue  and  happiness,  while  all 
those  other  things  are  but  specious  shams  and  unnatural  human  con¬ 
ventions,  mere  drivel,  and  of  no  worth  at  all.8 

This  ruthlessly  logical  exposition  of  the  hedonistic  ideal 
of  life  Plato  shows  to  be  vitiated  by  a  fallacious  premise.9 
He  points  out  that  many  pleasures  are  harmful  and  base  and 
self-destructive  in  their  mutability  and  inconclusiveness.  Such 
a  life  is  no  better  (to  speak  in  Callicles’  idiom)  than  a  per¬ 
petual  scratching  of  scabs  because  it  ‘feels  good’.10  Then, 
touching  the  heart  of  the  issue,  he  proves  that  there  is  a  higher 
norm  than  pleasure,  the  Good.  For  even  pleasures  are  sought 
only  because  they  appear  good,  not  vice  versa.  Yet  good  is 
not  a  haphazard  something,  but  essentially  consists  in  order, 
integration,  correctness — that  interior  harmony  with  divine 
law  which  Nature  originally  houses  in  all  things.  But  only 
that  soul  is  orderly  which  is  self-controlled,  temperate.  There¬ 
fore  a  man’s  good,  or  happiness,  lies  in  the  restraint  of  his 
disordered  desires.  Conversely,  the  unbridled  soul  is  going 
against  nature,  and  must  inevitably  be  unhappy,  ever  re-fill- 
ing  the  leaky  bucket  of  its  unstable  joys,  and  subjecting  the 
divine  in  man  to  the  beast  in  him.  Only  by  doing  what  is 
right,  by  paying  justice  to  men  and  reverence  to  the  gods,  can 
a  man  lead  a  truly  happy  and  noble  and  successful  life. 
Such  alone  may  be  the  philosopher’s  ideal.* 11 

Excelsius 

Plato  hastens  to  show  that  this  is  not  too  hard  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  philosopher,  he  assures  us,  quite  naturally  comes 
to  regulate,  even  ignore,  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  wealth  and  power,  by  reason  of  his  absorption  with 
higher  thoughts.  For, 

the  man  whose  desires  are  strongly  bent  toward  some  single  object  finds 
his  inclination  to  other  things  much  weakened,  as  though  all  his 
energy  were  sluiced  off  into  other  channels.  Thus,  the  true  philosopher, 
whose  interests  flow  toward  learning  and  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  alone, 
finds  the  pleasures  of  the  body  all  dried  up.12 

From  his  superior  viewpoint,  the  life  of  sensual  men  seems 
to  him  like  that  of  cattle — frantically  chasing  about  after 
unsatisfying  grass  of  the  field,  with  gaze  turned  ever  down¬ 

8  Gorgias  491e-492c;  cp.  also  483c-484b.  The  translation,  as  through¬ 
out  this  article  is  my  own. 

9  It  is  so  vividly  worded  that  A.  J.  Festugiere,  in  his  Contemplation 
et  Vie  Contemplative  selon  Platon  (Paris,  J.  Vrin,  1936),  pp.  385-387, 
argues  that  it  expresses  the  interior  struggle  in  Plato’s  own  soul  before 
he  made  his  irrevocable  choice  of  the  other  alternative,  such  as  Socrates 
goes  on  to  describe  it  in  reply  to  Callicles. 

10  Gorg.  493-496. 

11  Gorg.  506c-507c;  cp.  Republic  489c-e.  See  Timaeus  47b-e  on  re¬ 
ducing  the  disorderly  motions  of  the  soul  to  harmony  with  the  perfect 
order  of  the  universe  (described  ibid.,  34-40). 

12  Rep.  485d;  Phaedo  64d-65a.  On  scorn  for  money  and  fame,  cf. 
Rep.  581a-e.  See  also  Philebus  62e-64a,  where  Wisdom  quaintly  says  it 
will  not  live  in  the  same  soul  with  other  than  true,  well-behaved 
Pleasures. 


ward  away  from  true  realities,  and  driven  perpetually  to  the 
destruction  of  one  another,  with  hooves  and  horns  of  steel, 
in  their  ruthless  cupidity  and  sense  of  emptiness.13  All  these 
interests  the  genuine  philosopher  readily  scorns,  as  they  hinder 
that  care  of  the  soul  and  contemplation  of  reality  in  itself 
which  alone  he  esteems.  Indeed,  as  this  pure  vision  is  impos¬ 
sible  amid  the  disturbances  of  the  body  and  its  senses,  he 
even  longs  for  death,  as  a  release,  and  as  the  condition  of  full 
fruition  of  Truth.  For  then  “the  soul  itself  will  behold  things 
in  themselves  immediately.”  Even  in  this  life,  “we  shall 
come  closest  to  knowledge  when  we  have  least  company  and 
union  with  the  body — except  in  necessary  things — and  are 
not  filled  up  with  its  being,  but  purified  of  it,  until  at  last 
God  Himself  shall  liberate  us.”14  Again,  it  is  not  vulgar  fear 
of  bankruptcy,  nor  even  fear  of  disgrace  which  restrains  the 
philosopher  from  indulging  his  passions,  but  the  noble  con¬ 
viction  that  only  thus  can  one  gain  admission  after  death  into 
the  race  of  the  gods.15  To  cap  it  all,  the  philosopher  actually 
outdoes  the  hedonist  in  his  own  field,  for  he  can  experience 
all  the  true  pleasures  of  lower  orders  (i.e.,  “pleasures  which 
follow  the  guidance  of  knowledge  and  reason”),  and  besides, 
all  those  highest  forms  of  delight  which  are  reserved  for  him 
alone.16  The  aspiring  philosopher,  then,  must  uncompro¬ 
misingly  reject  the  libertine’s  ideal. 

Neither  may  he  rest  content  with  the  Sophists’  profession. 
For  that  attitude  of  mind  in  which  the  goal  of  life  is  anti¬ 
metaphysical  wissenschajt  and  the  prestige  it  brings,  Plato 
has  small  respect.  His  analysis  in  the  Sophist  is  not  flattering 
—the  sophist  is  a  wonderworker  in  words,  making  images  in 
poor  human  wise  through  mere  appearances,  unwittingly  and 
ignorantly  imitating  things  by  the  art  of  verbal  contradiction.17 
Plato  further  criticizes  the  sophists’  money-making,18  exposes 
their  claim  to  omniscience,19  and  calls  them  dangerous  teachers 
of  the  young20  and  outright  quacks.21  The  true  ideal  for  men 
of  superior  intelligence  must  be  to  seek  the  basic,  unchanging 
truths  of  philosophy,  and  cast  off  all  this  superficial,  uncritical 
dabbling  in  sciences  which  impress  the  mob.22  If  it  be  true 
that  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  philosopher  in  a  single  dis¬ 
tinct  concept,  it  is  only  because  of  the  overpowering  splendor 
of  the  realms  of  light  wherein  he  dwells;  but  the  sophist 
eludes  definition  for  the  opposite  reason— the  murky  shadows 
of  non-entity  in  which  he  plunges  himself.23  To  confuse  the 
two  is  to  insult  and  disgrace  Philosophy.24  No  man  may  serve 
both  these  masters. 

The  philosopher  must  furthermore  renounce  all  appetite 
for  political  power  as  a  means  of  his  own  advantage.  The 
life  of  philosophy  (and  no  other)  spurns  such  pursuits,  as 
inferior  to  itself;  for  it  possesses  in  itself  its  whole  good — 


13  Rep.  586a-c. 

14  Phaedo  66e-67a;  cf.  the  joking  in  Tim.  70d-7la  on  how  wisely  the 
Demiurge  tethered  the  vegetative  part  of  the  soul  to  its  own  manger 
in  the  belly,  so  that  its  restless  roarings  might  not  prevent  the  distant 
reasoning  faculty  from  philosophizing  (!).  See  also  ibid.  73b. 

15  Phaedo  82b-c.  See  also  ibid.  82e-83b. 

16  Rep.  586e,  581c-e. 

17  Sophist  268c-d. 

18  Protagoras  328c,  349a;  Theages  122a-d;  Soph.  234a;  Meno 
92a-b;  etc. 

19  Soph.  234a,  c,  268c;  Euthydemus  throughout. 

29  Prot.  312c,  313a-c;  Soph.  233b;  Rep.  492b. 

21  Symposium  203a-c;  Soph.  241d. 

22  Soph.  233c;  Rep.  493a-c. 

23  Soph.  254a. 

24  Rep.  500b. 
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the  reasoned  and  noble  life,  and  heaven-sent  divine  gold — 
which  it  refuses  to  contaminate  by  any  lust  for  human  wealth 
and  power.25  In  short,  the  philosopher  must  raise  his  heart 
to  nobler  ends. 

The  Search  for  Wisdom  and  Virtue 

His  soul,  thus  purified,  will  soar  forthwith  into  realms 
divine.  “For  no  man  can  be  a  god,  I  think,  but  divine,  yes. 
And  such  I  call  all  philosophers.”26  The  philosopher's  char¬ 
acter  is  full  of  grandeur — intolerant  of  all  lies,  unfettered  by 
sense  pleasures,  royally  free  from  all  pettiness,  broad  and 
acute  of  mind,  unfearful  of  death,  scornful  of  gain,  well- 
ordered.  Now  all  this  flows  from  his  whole-souled  contem¬ 
plation  of  truth— all  truth  and  all  being,  both  human  and 
divine.  For  no  man  is  truly  a  philosopher  unless  he  covets 
wisdom  in  its  totality,  albeit  whoever  possesses  that  totality 
(e.g.,  the  gods)  should  rather  be  called  simply  ‘wise’  than 
‘philosopher’,  which  means  ‘courter  of  wisdom’.27  This  con¬ 
templation  (Gscopid)  is  the  very  soul  of  philosophy.  Such 
is  its  sweetness  that,  as  St.  Thomas  was  to  repeat  later,28 
the  more  one  tastes  of  it  the  greater  grows  the  desire.  It  is 
essentially  an  apprehension  of  abstract,  unchanging,  ever- 
abiding  realities,  to  be  acquired  not  by  mere  sense-knowledge 
or  conjecture,  but  only  by  discursive  reason  and  intuition.29 
As  for  knowledge  of  all  the  particular  sciences,  the  philosopher 
welcomes  it,  since  he  loves  all  that  in  any  way  reveals  the 
eternal  being  of  things;  but  he  needs  know  only  their  core 
principles,  not  full  details.  Even  so,  his  general  grasp  is 
better  and  more  practically  trustworthy  than  the  specialist's 
minute  but  less  profound  knowledge.30 

A  further  important  feature  of  the  philosopher’s  wisdom  is 
its  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  self.  “Know  thyself”  (i.e., 
primarily  the  soul)  was  Socrates’  first  master-principle,  the 
beginning  of  all  philosophy  and  almost  its  consummation.31 
But  most  significant  of  all,  Plato  insists  that  mere  knowledge 
is  not  sufficient.  As  Nettleship  says,  “He  explicitly  dismisses 
the  theory  that  knowledge  can  be  the  end  of  life,  unless  it 
be  knowledge  of  the  good.”32  Ethics  is  the  crown  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  loftiest  of  sciences. 

This  leads  us  to  the  philosopher’s  concern  for  virtue.  His 


25  Rep.  416e,  520c-521b;  cf.  Laws  742a,  and  Critias  112c  on  the  evil 
of  greed  for  wealth  in  general. 

20  Soph.  216b9-cl. 

27  Rep.  485d-486b,  475b ;  Theatetus  1 74e-l 75b ;  Sytnp.  204a.  The 
two  former  passages  dearly  refute  the  contention  of  H.  Gauss  in  his 
Plato’s  Conception  of  Philosophy  (London,  Macmillan,  1937),  pp. 
179-182,  that  Plato’s  philosopher  dares  not  aim  at  full  knowledge  of 
truth,  since  such  a  vision  of  the  Good  would  make  him  a  moral  robot 
incapable  of  faith  and  ethical  acts;  so  that  he  must  “renounce  resolutely 
his  metaphysical  speculations”  in  the  conviction  that  “this  disordered 
desire  for  knowledge  is  the  main  obstacle  to  genuine  philosophy.”  Nor 
can  I  admit  his  statement  (p.  145)  that  for  Plato  philosophy  should 
not  be  a  metaphysical  system  and  coherent  view  of  the  universe,  but 
merely  a  crusade  against  ignorance,  refuting  each  new  error  as  it  crops 
up,  but  not  before. 

28  Contra  Gentiles  3.25:  Quanto  enim  aliquis  plura  sdt,  tanto  maiori 
desiderio  affectat  scire. 

28  Rep.  476e-480a,  486a;  Phileb.  S8c-59c;  Phaeco  78c-79a.  On  the 
whole  question  of  contemplation  in  Plato,  see  A.  J.  Festugiere’s  admirable 
Contemplation  et  Vie  Contemplative  selon  Platon,  throughout. 

30  Rep.  485b,  529a-c;  Rivals  135d-139a;  Phileb.  62a-d. 

31  Prot.  343b;  Charmides  164d;  Phileb.  48c;  Phaedrus  229e;  Rivals 
138a;  I  Alcibiades  130d;  Laws  923a.  But  Paul  Elmer  More,  Religion 
of  Plato  (Princeton,  Princeton  U.  Press,  1928),  p.  48,  goes  too  far  in 
making  self-knowledge  the  adequate  definition  of  Philosophy  for  Plato. 

32  R.  L.  Nettleship,  “Plato’s  Conception  of  Goodness”  in  Philosophical 
Remains  (London,  Macmillan,  1901),  p.  389.  Cf.  Charmides  174c-d. 


asceticism  and  his  study  of  reality  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  bring  him  into  the  closest  possible  contact  with  Good.  This 
he  seeks  to  embrace  not  only  with  mind  but  with  will,  as 
his  supreme  goal  and  beatitude.  For  the  good  is  perfect, 
self-sufficient,  and  desired  of  all;  it  is  this  alone  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  which  makes  wisdom,  courage, 
temperance,  justice,  and  all  else  profitable  to  man.33  And 
for  this  very  reason,  that  it  is  in  these  things  that  good  is 
primarily  to  be  found,  the  philosopher  seeks  them  with  eager 
zeal.  His  fundamental  conviction  in  the  practical  order  is 
that  the  life  of  righteousness  and  virtue— and  it  alone — leads 
to  happiness,  both  in  this  world  and  beyond  death.34  Virtue 
is  health  of  soul,  the  noblest  pursuit  in  life,  more  precious  than 
silver  or  gold.35  Aristotle  says  in  an  extant  poem  that  Plato 
was  the  first  to  prove  clearly,  by  teaching  and  example,  that 
a  man  becomes  happy  by  becoming  good.36  To  examine 
further  into  the  doctrine  belongs  to  a  study  of  Plato’s  ethics, 
not  here  to  be  essayed.  Suffice  it  to  quote  Plato’s  own  sum¬ 
mary;  “Consider,  my  dear  Callicles,  that  we  ought  not  seek 
to  live  long  ( that  depends  on  the  gods),  but  to  live  whatever 
time  we  are  accorded  as  nobly  as  we  can.”37 

The  Delights  of  the  Philosophic  Life 

Many  are  the  pleasures  which  the  philosopher,  thus  ennobled 
by  the  search  for  wisdom  and  good,  is  privileged  to  enjoy. 
The  very  discussion  of  such  subjects  with  men  of  great  soul 
is  a  rare  treat.  As  Plato  has  one  of  Socrates’  companions 
say,  “Now  I  for  my  part,  besides  other  considerations  such 
as  the  benefits  I  gain,  am  incredibly  delighted  whenever  I 
conduct  or  listen  in  on  a  philosophical  discussion.  But  with 
other  types  of  discussion,  such  as  you  wealthy  engage  in,  I 
am  vexed  and  bored,  and  moved  to  pity  you  my  friends  for 
thinking  such  things  of  much  account,  when  they  are  really 
of  none  at  all.”38 

Under  the  form  of  a  highly  poetic  myth,  we  are  further 
assured  that  the  philosophic  soul  sees  more  visions  of  pure 
truth  than  any  other,  when  by  its  closer  following  of  the 
god  it  rises  above  the  milling  throng  of  baser  souls  as  all 
await  re-incarnation;  and  that,  when  itself  fallen  to  earth, 
it  regains  the  wings  of  vision  more  quickly,  and  soars  from 
the  plurality  of  singular  experiences  to  universal  concepts  of 
pure  reality,  whereby  it  becomes  truly  perfect.  Thereafter, 
adhering  to  the  divine  and  filled  with  supernal  inspirations,  it 
casts  aside  all  ordinary  human  concerns  so  utterly  that  it  is 
upbraided  by  the  mob  as  mad.39 

In  one  of  Plato’s  incomparable  figurative  passages,  the  idea 
of  a  blessed  haven  of  refuge  from  the  boisterous  vanities 
of  the  world  is  developed  with  graphic  magnificence; 

There  is  a  small  remnant  of  men  who,  by  divine  favor  or  other  cause, 
are  not  driven  from  Philosophy  by  political  ambitions,  and  who  have 
tasted  of  this  grace  and  found  it  sweet  and  blissful,  while  dearly  per¬ 
ceiving  the  madness  of  the  many,  and  how  no  one,  so  to  speak,  has 
any  sane  program  for  dvic  betterment,  or  is  a  fit  ally  for  the  rescue 
of  justice  and  right.  Rather  are  they  like  a  man  falling  among  wild 
beasts,  who  is  neither  willing  to  share  in  their  unjust  wTays  nor  able 


33  Phileb.  20d;  Rep.  517c,  505a-b. 

34  Laws  663b-d;  Rep.  621c-d. 

35  Rep.  445a-b,  608b-d;  Euthyd.  373d-e;  Tim.  18b. 

36  See  Gauss,  Plato’s  Conception  of  Philosophy,  p.  61,  where,  however, 
the  epigram  is  mistranslated. 

37  Gorg.  512e. 

38  Symp.  173c;  cf.  ibid.  174e-l7Sc,  where  Socrates,  happily  absorbed 
in  thinking  out  some  problem,  stands  for  an  hour  in  a  doorway  enroute 
to  Agathon’s  banquet,  and  so  comes  late  for  dinner. 

39  Phaedrus  247c-249d;  cf.  Rep.  617e-619b. 
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of  himself  to  withstand  so  many  brutes,  but  would  be  destroyed  before 
doing  any  good  to  his  city  and  friends,  and  so  rendered  useless  to  him¬ 
self  and  others.  Therefore,  considering  all  this,  the  philosopher  holds 
his  peace  and  tends  his  own  concerns,  as  one  who  in  a  storm  of  wind- 
driven  dust  and  sleet  withdraws  behind  some  jutting  wall,  and  looks 
out  to  behold  the  others  choked  and  filled  with  unrighteousness.  But 
he  is  happy  if  he  can  manage  to  keep  himself  unspotted  by  iniquity 
or  unholy  deeds,  while  living  out  his  life  in  this  world,  and  with  fair 
hope  graciously  and  gladly  take  leave  of  it.40 

But  richest  delight  of  all  is  that  enrapturing  vision  of 
timeless,  immutable,  unparticipating  Beauty  to  which  the 
philosopher,  as  the  true  master  of  love,  suddenly  arrives  at 
the  culmination  of  his  long  ascending  search: 

What,  then,  shall  we  think,  if  it  should  befall  anyone  to  perceive  very 
Beauty  itself,  simple,  pure,  undefiled — not  infected  with  flesh  of  men 
or  human  embellishments  or  other  such  perishable  foolishness,  but 
absolute  divine  Beauty  in  its  simplicity?  Think  you  it  would  be  a 
mean  sort  of  fife  for  a  man — his  gaze  directed  to  that  goal  and  con¬ 
templating  it  in  the  perfect  way  and  associating  with  it?  Or  do  you 
not  suspect  that  there  alone,  beholding  the  Fair  as  best  it  may  be 
seen,  it  will  be  his  to  father  no  mere  images  of  virtue  (as  embracing 
no  mere  image),  but  true  virtues,  since  it  is  truth  which  he  embraces? 
And  that  on  begetting  true  virtue  and  rearing  it,  he  shall  be  made 
dear  to  the  gods  and  immortal,  if  in  any  way  that  may  befall 
a  man?41 

Plainly,  no  other  way  of  life  has  comparable  joys  to  offer. 

The  Making  of  a  Philosopher 

By  this  time,  surely,  every  noble  soul  is  aflame  with  desire 
to  court  this  fair  Philosophy  of  Plato’s  lyric  praises.  But  who 
may  dare  raise  his  eyes  so  high?  Clearly,  only  for  superior 
spirits  will  Plato  provide  an  introduction.  But  these  he  will 
teach,  without  jealousy,  how  they  may  approach  her  and  win 
her  favor. 

The  model  protreptic  to  philosophy  which  Plato  writes  for 
Socrates  in  the  Euthydemusi 2  may  be  omitted  here,  as  it  but 
summarizes  the  previously  noted  arguments  that  solely  in 
wisdom  may  happiness  be  found.  Elsewhere  we  find  further 
revelations  of  Plato’s  views.  The  beginning  of  all  philosophy, 
he  tells  us  in  a  famous  passage,  is  a  sense  of  wonder:  “Now 
this  is  preeminently  a  philosopher’s  trait — to  wonder.  For 
there  is  no  other  beginning  of  Philosophy  than  this,  and 
Hesiod  reasoned  well  in  making  Iris  [the  rainbow,  and  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  gods]  child  of  Thaumas  [Wonder].”43  Philos¬ 
ophy,  once  sprung  from  this  source,  must  be  nourished  by 
assiduous  study.  Day  and  night  together  hardly  suffice  for 
the  man  intent  on  acquiring  perfection  of  wisdom  and  char¬ 
acter.  In  fact,  the  surest  touchstone  of  the  philosophic 
temper  is  to  discover  whether  the  aspirant  is  frightened  from 
his  resolve  by  a  candid  warning  of  the  great  and  prolonged 
mental  labors  it  will  necessitate.-  Furthermore,  no  one,  we 
repeat,  can  succeed  in  the  task  without  a  sharp,  ready  intel¬ 
ligence,  love  of  learning,  retentive  memory,  hatred  of  lies, 
freedom  and  largeness  of  soul,  self-control,  courage,  persis¬ 
tence,  love  of  work,  thankfulness  for  help,  and  physical 
stamina  to  bear  up  under  the  zealous  application  to  mental 
pursuits.44 

The  philosophic  life,  then,  requires  in  its  devotee  a  noble 
nature.  But  this  must  be  fittingly  fostered  and  educated  from 
earliest  youth.  For  a  great  soul  not  thus  properly  guided 

40  Rep.  496b-e. 

41  Symp.  210e-212a;  cf.  St.  Thomas,  Contra  Gentiles  1.  2,  for  proof 
that  of  all  sdences,  sapientiae  studium  est  perfectius,  sublimius,  et  utilius, 
et  iucundius. 

42  278e-282e,  288c-292b. 

43  Theat.  ISSd;  the  reference  to  Hesiod  is  to  Theogony  790. 

44  Laws  807d,  709e;  Epistles  340b-341a;  Rep.  485b-487a,  494b,  535a- 
537a;  cf.  Symp.  215a-222b,  for  Alcibiades’  portrait  of  Socrates. 


will  certainly  turn  to  the  opposite  extreme  (unless  some  god 
rescue  it),  and  work  deeds  of  uncommon  evil.  So  too,  if  it 
is  educated,  but  in  a  false  way;  many  a  noble  youth  of  high 
promise  has  been  warped  and  corrupted  by  the  subtle  materi¬ 
alistic  positivism  and  pragmatism  of  those  flashy  professors, 
the  Sophists.45 

Plato  warns,  also,  against  the  unworthy  men  who  appropriate 
the  fair  name  of  philosopher.  There  are  the  light-headed 
fellows  who  love  any  sort  of  show,  and  hire  out  their  ears  to 
every  boisterous  chorus,  even  chasing  after  them  into  the 
country  when  none  is  performing  in  town.  Others,  covetous 
of  honor  and  gain,  jump  over  to  philosophy  from  their  vulgar, 
soul-stinting  crafts,  as  so  many  scrawny,  baldheaded  black¬ 
smiths  just  out  of  jail,  who  fall  into  a  fortune,  get  themselves 
handsomely  bathed  and  wrapped  up  in  brand  new  clothes,  and 
marry  the  prince’s  fair  daughter  [Philosophy] — who  cannot 
reject  them,  because  she  has  been  left  a  poor  and  desolate 
orphan  by  the  desertion  of  superior  souls  to  other,  more 
glamorous  circles  of  life.  For  alas,  the  temptations  of  wealth, 
personal  beauty,  and  civic  power  are  all  the  stronger  for 
those  very  men  who  might  have  become  fine  philosophers, 
because  of  their  vigorous  and  eager  spirit.  What  a  pity  that 
they  are  lost  to  inferior,  not  to  say  harmful,  careers!46  . 

Philosophy  and  the  Critics 

A  further  source  of  grief  to  Plato  (he  apologizes  once  for 
rebutting  it  too  hotly47)  is  the  contempt  with  which  Philos¬ 
ophy  is  treated  by  the  common  run  of  men.  This  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  inevitable: 

The  multitude  simply  will  not  be  told  or  convinced  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  beauty  in  itself,  not  a  plurality  of  beautiful  things,  or  an 
absolute  essence  of  anything,  rather  than  many  individual  things.  In 
consequence,  the  multitude  can  never  be  philosophers,  and  necessarily 
will  carp  at  those  who  are;  as  will  also  those  professions  which  mingle 
with  the  mob  and  cater  to  its  likings  48 

There  are,  too,  the  knowT-all  rhetoricians,  who  claim  to  be  the 
wisest  of  men,  and  are  wroth  with  philosophers  because  they 
are  their  only  competitors  for  the  crown  of  fame  in  wisdom.49 
And  the  hedonist  Callicles  upbraids  the  science  with  his  usual 
blunt  vigor: 

It  is  well  enough  to  engage  in  philosophy  by  way  of  schooling,  and 
such  pursuits  are  not  shameful  for  a  youth.  But  when  a  man  has 
grown  elderly  and  still  philosophizes,  it  is  absurd  ....  and  I  swear  he 
ought  to  be  whipped.  .  .  .  For  he  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  childish 
and  effeminate,  shrinking  from  the  busy  streets  of  the  city  .  .  .  and 
ducking  into  some  little  corner  to  live  out  his  days  fondling  a  tiny 
harp  in  company  with  three  or  four  small  boys,  and  never  uttering  a 
single  word  of  any  import  or  maturity.50 

An  action-loving  sports  fan  adds  his  view,  that  philosophy  is 
mere  trifling,  a  nonsensical  device  for  whiling  awa}r  the  time 
with  puzzles.51 

The  source  of  all  this  criticism  lies  in  the  philosopher’s 
elevation  above  the  plain  man’s  hard-headed  sense  of  worldly 
practicalities.  As  Nettleship  well  says,  “The  very  penetration 
of  vision  which  makes  ordinary  minds  seem  to  him  only  half 
awake  makes  him  seem  to  them  a  dreamer.”32  Plato  has 
described,  and  glorified,  this  philosophic  impracticality  and 
helplessness  in  the  face  of  shrewd,  ruthless  ways  of  the  world 
in  an  unforgettable  passage  of  the  Theatetus,  which  it  is  a 

45  Rep.  491d-493c,  495a-c. 

40  Euthyd.  306d-307c;  Rep.  475d-e,  495c-496a,  490e-491c. 

41  Rep.  536c. 

48  Rep.  493e-494a. 

49  Euthyd.  305c-306c. 

50  Gorg.  485a-e. 

51  Rivals  132b. 

52  “Plato’s  Conception  of  Goodness”,  p.  390. 
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shame  to  have  to  quote  here  only  in  part: 

It  is  quite  natural  for  those  who  have  long  given  themselves  over  to 
philosophy  to  appear  laughable  as  defendants  in  court.  .  .  .  For  men 
who  live  daily  in  legal  and  rhetorical  subtilties  grow  vehement  and 
shrewd  and  skilled  at  flattery  and  circumvention  in  speech  or  deeds— 
as  also  petty  and  crooked  of  soul.  .  .  .  But  those  absorbed  in  philosophy 
from  their  youth  don’t  even  know  where  the  courthouse  or  town 
assembly  is,  while  the  conspiracies  of  gangs  for  carrying  an  election,  or 
midnight  revels  with  chorus  girls  do  not  so  much  as  enter  into  their 
dreams.  In  their  searchings  after  universal  essences,  they  often  lose 
thought  of  particular  objects  lying  at  their  feet,  and  care  not  to  be 
posted  on  the  whole  town’s  scandals.  .  .  .  Hence  they  stumble  all  over 
themselves  when  haled  into  court,  from  their  ignorance  of  evil  or  of 
the  methods  of  personal  recrimination  against  their  attackers,  and 
provoke  general  laughter  at  their  confused  helplessness.  ...  But  once 
elevate  the  debate  from  concrete  charges  to  considerations  of  what 
justice  and  iniquity  and  happiness  are  in  themselves,  and  then  will 
your  shrewd  and  obsequious  little  lawyer  afford  the  philosopher  his 
ample  revenge.  Suspended  at  that  dizzy  height  and  looking  down  from 
such  an  unwonted  elevation,  he  will  feel  his  head  swimming,  and  be 
struck  dazed  and  witless  and  stammering,  so  as  to  protide  laughter, 
not  for  Thracian  maids  and  the  uneducated  alone,  but  for  all  men 
of  unslavish  spirit  and  intelligence.53 

The  Philosopher  as  Ruler 

The  most  serious  criticism  of  philosophy,  however,  is  that 
it  renders  men  useless  for  civic  benefit  and  for  service  in  a 
democracy.  Philosophers  are  looked  upon  as  utterly  im¬ 
practical  and  unfit  for  guiding  or  helping  their  fellow-citizens. 
Plato  carefully  refutes  this  misapprehension  from  many  angles. 
The  cause  of  the  philosopher’s  awkwardness  in  public  affairs 
is  due,  he  says,  to  his  eyes  being  at  first  blinded  by  the 
sudden  transition  from  the  dazzling  realms  of  divine  contem¬ 
plation  to  the  shadows  of  legal  technicalities;  only  give  him 
time,  and  he  will  adjust  himself.  Indeed,  once  he  is  forced 
to  apply  to  human  problems  and  the  betterment  of  others 
the  truths  which  he  has  seen  on  those  heights,  he  will  surely 
be  no  poor  workman  for  the  construction  of  justice,  self- 
restraint,  and  all  other  civic  virtues.  For  he  has  a  divine  model 
to  go  by,  and  would  so  arrange  things  that,  having  cleansed 
the  civic  structure  of  evil  and  error,  he  would  for  once  build 
up  the  laws  according  to  man’s  nature,  and  adapt  all  those 
other  transcendant  universal  truths  and  principles  to  man’s 
image,  and  make  this  itself  to  be  again,  in  Homer’s  significant 
phrase,  ‘like  to  the  gods’.  Once  the  people  surmount  their 
prejudices  and  grant  that  the  philosopher  can  do  this,  and 
cooperate  with  him  to  that  end,  a  single  such  ruler  could 
reform  and  perfectly  constitute  the  whole  city.  Until  this 
application  of  true  philosophy  to  life  takes  place,  by  the  force 
of  truth  triumphant  or  some  divinely  inspired  conversion  of 
present  rulers,  no  city  nor  polity  nor  individual  citizen  can 
ever  attain  perfection.54 

People,  then,  must  cease  their  childish  applause  for  the 
political  candy-vendor  who  pampers  their  craving  for  sweet 
anarchy,  and  listen  to  the  philosopher,  who,  as  a  kindly 
physician  versed  in  the  only  true  science  of  government, 
lances  and  burns  and  amputates  away  evils  until  firm  health 
is  restored.  Or,  to  vary  the  parable,  the  citizen  crew  must 
cease  to  throng  about  the  State’s  pilot,  each  struggling  by 
fair  means  or  foul  to  get  control  of  the  helm  himself,  though 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  high  science  of  navigation,  and  throw¬ 
ing  overboard  all  who  oppose  him,  and  upbraiding  the  captain 
(wisely  intent  on  reckoning  the  seasons  and  stars  and  wind) 
as  a  useless  prater  and  star-gazer;  let  them  end  this  mad, 
ruinous  mutiny,  and  entrust  themselves,  on  their  own  initia- 


53  Theat.  172c-175d;  cp.  Gorg.  486a-b;  Rep.  517b-e. 

54  Rep.  517d-5l8b,  500d-502b,  499b-c. 


tive,  to  the  sure  wisdom  of  the  philosopher-pilot.  Then  too, 
he  alone  is  watchdog  of  the  State,  who  will  not  abandon  his 
post  in  the  face  of  any  personal  peril,  and  a  gadfly  to  rouse 
the  noble  but  sluggish  city  to  its  own  salvation.  And  his 
own  example  of  heroic  obedience  to  its  laws  is  itself  an  in¬ 
estimable  civic  benefit.55 

To  the  philosopher  himself,  however,  this  patriotic  service 
is  often  as  painful  as  it  is  imperative.  The  aged  Plato, 
hurriedly  writing  down  his  last  great  program  for  concrete 
civic  reform  in  the  Laws,  suddenly  reveals  how  much  it 
hurts  to  desert  eternal  beauties  and  thoughts  of  God  for 
human  solicitudes:  “Yet  affairs  of  men  assuredly  are  not 
worthy  of  great  concern,  though  be  concerned  for  them  we 
must — and  that  is  unfortunate.  .  .  .  For  I  affirm  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  God  is  worthy  of  all  blessed  concern,  while 
man  is  but  a  puppet  in  His  hands,  whose  happiness  lies  in 
acting  well  and  obediently  through  life.”56  Such,  too,  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  allegory  in  the  Republic  where  Plato 
compares  the  life  of  unmetaphysical  men  to  the  solemn  vanity 
of  existence  in  a  dark  cave,  where  people,  chained  from  child¬ 
hood  to  the  wall,  think  realities  the  empty  shadows  and  faint 
echoes  of  distant  men,  and  cry  out  in  pain  and  wrath  if  freed 
from  their  cramping  bonds  and  led  out  into  the  blazing  light 
of  day,  where  they  are  forced  gradually  to  admit  their 
former  illusion  and  to  adopt  new  standards  of  reality  and 
value.  Yet  once  acclimated,  they  will  long  to  stay  in  these 
glorious  regions  of  full  day.  But  it  cannot  be.  The  new 
philosopher  must  take  pity  on  his  old  companions  in  the 
den  and  return  to  them,  and  painfully  regaining  the  habit  of 
seeing  in  the  dark,  share  in  the  worthless  labors  and  honors 
which  there  prevail;  because  he  will  see  the  shadows  now 
ten  thousand  times  better  than  they  who  never  beheld  absolute 
realities,  and  so  will  keep  them  from  fighting  over  phantoms 
and  dreams  and  lust  for  power.  Thus  alone  will  the  philoso¬ 
pher  play  his  destined  great  part  in  benefitting  the  State  and 
each  of  its  citizens.57 

Philosophy  and  the  Search  jor  God 

With  this  demand  for  a  sort  of  martyrdom  and  patience 
under  persecution,  we  come  to  a  final  great  aspect  of  Plato’s 
concept  of  the  philosophic  life.  It  is  obvious  that  for  him 
philosophy  merited  all  the  reverence,  fervent  enthusiasm, 
and  self-dedication  which  we  today  can  allow  only  to  the 
Faith.  Still,  from  the  noble  natural  religion  incorporated 
in  Plato’s  philosophy  stem  attitudes  which  the  Christian 
philosopher  can  relish  and  approve,  while  sublimating  them 
by  transference  to  the  realm  of  Revelation.58 

God,  Plato  insists,  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  not  man, 
as  Protagoras  would  have  it.  He  holds  all  things  in  His 
hands  and  proceeds  straight  through  all  nature,  with  Justice 
at  His  side  to  revenge  infractions  of  His  law.  Him  must 
the  man  who  is  to  be  happy  follow,  in  humility  and  good 
order,  and  be  not  like  rebel  wantons  who  in  their  haughtiness 
and  folly  bring  ruin  on  themselves  and  their  city.59  Sin, 
then,  is  destruction,  and  Philosophy  a  delivery  from  sin;  for 


55  Gorg.  521d-522a;  Rep.  488a-489c;  Apol.  30e,  28e;  Crito  50a-54e. 

56  Laws  803b-c;  cp.  Rep.  486a,  604b. 

57  Rep.  514a-521b.  cf.  Plato’s  own  generous  but  fruitless  effort  to 
reform  affairs  in  Sicily  and  Athens  (see  Epist.  VII,  III,  V). 

58  In  this  matter  of  Plato’s  religion,  Paul  Elmer  More’s  The  Religion 
of  Plato  wall  be  found  of  little  use  to  anyone  who  likes  clear  thinking 
and  information  he  could  not  gain  from  reading  Plato  himself. 

59  Laws  716c,  715e-716b. 
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it  dispels  that  error  of  judgment  and  those  false  norms  of 
good  from  which  sin  proceeds,  and  forfends  that  evil  choice 
of  the  will  on  which  the  blame  ultimately  rests — since,  we 
are  told,  “virtue’s  presence  or  absence  in  the  soul  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  one’s  own  choice;  God  is  not  responsible.’  60  But 
even  when  a  man  wills  to  be  virtuous,  he  must  know  that 
virtue  is  primarily  a  grace  from  God.61  So  too,  full  wisdom 
is  to  be  found  only  by  God’s  revelation,  for  since  human 
knowledge  on  great  problems  like  immortality  is  but  dim 
and  shaky,  “one  can  only  seize  upon  the  best  and  least 
easily  refuted  argument  of  men,  and  sail  upon  it  through 
life  as  on  a  raft,  precariously;  unless,  that  is,  some  one  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  a  safer  and  surer  voyage  on  a  more  trusty 
vessel — some  divine  pronouncement.”62 

The  ultimate  step  in  Plato’s  praise  of  Philosophy  is  that  it 
brings  man  to  the  supreme  beatitude  of  likeness  to  God  and 
blissful  sharing  in  the  unending  divine  life — not  in  a  super- 

eo  Rep.  61 7e,  619c,  621c;  Laws  904b-c. 

61  Meno  99e ;  Laws  875c,  642c-d;  Rep.  492e-493a;  cp.  Prot.  328e; 
Phaedo  58e;  Apol.  33c;  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromateis  5.  13.  83. 

62  Phaedo  85c-d. 


natural  degree,  of  course — to  the  utmost  of  man’s  own  capacity. 
The  faithful  philosopher,  we  are  assured,  finds  a  welcome  to 
the  blessed  isles  of  the  gods  after  death,  and  this  may  become 
his  permanent,  everlasting  guerdon.  For  the  full  philosophic 
life  is  essentially  a  becoming  like  to  God  (opoiouaBai  0eco), 
by  way  of  becoming  righteous  and  holy  in  imitation  of  those 
grand  realities  which  the  philosopher’s  mind  has  first  grasped 
in  concept.  This  is  the  true  wisdom  and  worth,  before  which 
all  human  cleverness  fades  into  menial  craft,  and  from  which 
the  workers  of  iniquity  exclude  themselves  unto  everlasting 
damnation  among  other  fools  of  their  kind.63 

Such,  then,  is  our  contention  regarding  the  just  man — that  though  he 
fall  into  poverty  or  sickness  or  other  such  seeming  evil,  yet  all  this  will 
work  out  to  his  good,  both  in  life  and  after  death.  For  never  shall  he 
be  uncared  for  of  the  gods  who  ardently  desires  to  become  righteous, 
and  by  giving  his  life  over  to  virtue,  to  be  made  like  unto  God  so  far 
as  any  man  may. 

Higher  than  this  no  man  can  go,  except  to  learn  from  Revela¬ 
tion  what  deeper  depths  of  grandeur  the  ideal  may  contain, 
and  by  God’s  pity  to  achieve  it. 

63  Gorg.  526c;  Theat.  1 76a-l 77a ;  Laws  716c-d;  Rep.  500c-d,  613a-b. 


Prologue  to  Evolution 


Edward  T.  Foote 
St.  Louis  University 


Editor’s  note:  This  and  the  following  article  are  intended  to 
complement  each  other.  The  present  article  sets  the  problem 
somewhat  in  its  scientific  aspect,  and  indicates  to  what  extent 
science  can  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  The  second  article 
takes  up  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosopher, 
who  alone  is  qualified  to  speak  according  to  the  present  state 
of  human  knowledge.  Both  should  be  of  interest  to  philosopher 
and  biologist  alike. 

THE  theory  in  question  is  not  one  of  those  myths  which 
lead  to  the  fantastic  emergence  of  a  super-man.  It  does  not 
involve  such  uncertainties  as  the  development  of  animal  from 
plant,  or  the  progression  of  some  lifeless  ocean  ooze  to  a 
first  living  group  of  biomolecules. 

The  evolution  discussed  is  animal  evolution  alone.  After 
the  subject  is  brought  into  a  kind  of  biological  focus,  the 
certitude  which  science  can  establish  is  indicated.  Then  the 
contribution  of  philosophy  is  considered.  These  paragraphs 
are  neither  a  rehearsal  of  the  scientific  data  on  the  subject 
nor  a  dogmatic  pronouncement  from  philosophy.  They  are 
meant  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  problem  and  to  place  several 
questions  which  are  crucial  in  the  issue  of  evolution,  but  which 
are  too  rarely  treated  by  contemporary  proponents  of  the 
philosophia  perennis. 

I 

An  all  important  phenomenon  in  organic  evolution  is  varia¬ 
tion.  If  variations  explain  the  origin  of  species,  they  must 
be  heritable  (introduced  into  the  germ-plasm) ;  definitely  pro¬ 
gressive;  and  substantial  (such  that  a  new  kind  of  thing 
results,  not  a  mere  fluctuation  in  the  older  type.) 


To  be  of  any  evolutionary  value,  a  variation  must  be  inherited. 
Thousands  of  variations  occur  in  organisms  which  are  not  inherited; 
they  come  with  changes  in  food,  climate,  use  or  disuse  or  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  environment  and  when  these  conditions  change  they  disappear. 
These  environmental  variations  are  known  as  “fluctuations”;  they  repre¬ 
sent  changes  in  development  rather  than  of  the  germ-plasm.  On  the 
other  hand,  inherited  variations  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  germ- 
plasm  itself.  These  changes  may  be  of  two  kinds,  (1)  those  which 
are  due  to  new  combinations  or  recombinations  of  old  inheritance 
factors,  or  what  is  known  as  “Mendelism,”  and  (2)  those  which  are 
caused  by  sudden  alterations  in  the  individual  factors  or  genes,  such 
transformations  being  known  as  “mutations.”1 

It  is  evident  that  the  changes  must  be  heritable  if  they 
are  to  be  added  to  through  a  number  of  generations  in  such 
a  way  that  notable  differences  could  occur  between  a  given 
ancestor-organism  and,  for  example,  the  two  millionth  lineal 
descendant.  Since  modification  of  the  soma,  the  body  cells 
of  the  parent,  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  essential  character 
of  the  offspring,  the  changes  must  somehow  be  “registered" 
in  the  reproductive  cells,  i.  e.  in  the  germ-plasm.  It  is  also 
evident  that  at  least  some  of  the  changes  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  higher  animals  if  this  progress  is  to  be  sum- 
mated  to  produce  the  higher  from  the  lower  organisms.  And 
this  progress  must  be  along  substantial  lines.  That  is,  if  there 
is  not  the  production  of  a  new  sort  of  thing,  a  new  kind  of 
animal,  there  is  no  true  evolution.  Geneticists  seem  at  the 
present  time  to  regard  one  or  other  scheme  of  gene-mutation2 
as  the  kind  of  mechanism  which  may  account  for  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  variation. 


1  Conklin  (Lull,  Ferris.  Parker,  Angell,  Keller,  Conklin),  The  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Man,  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1922),  p.  154. 

2  Genemutation  is  discussed  to  some  extent  below. 
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Why  Evolution? 

This  discussion  is  intended  to  be  preliminary  to  weighing 
the  assembled  data  in  the  scientific  or  the  philosophic  balance. 
Instead,  then,  of  dealing  minutely  with  the  evidence,  one  may 
observe  its  effect  upon  the  observer  and  the  growth  of  the 
theory  itself. 

The  intellectually  honest  scientist3  may  be  drawn  to  a 
theory  of  evolution  because  he  likes  to  understand  things  by 
knowing  their  pedigree,  the  line  of  their  material  causes. 
Evolution  seems  to  him  the  best  way  in  which  to  explain  a 
unity,  a  definite  orderability  in  the  things  he  observes.  He 
can  juxtapose  the  animal  forms  in  one  or  another  series,  by 
the  device  of  an  evolutionary  “tree”  in  the  branches  of  which 
he  can  allocate  the  historic  and  the  present  species.  The 
observer  can  go,  progressively  or  regressively,  from  one  form  to 
another  along  the  line  of  animal  organisms.  Hence,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  be  said  that  the  species  themselves 
also  did  the  progressing  —  from  the  one  to  the  other  — 
phylogenetically. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  embryos  in  their  development 
“recapitulate”  forms  resembling  (structurally  if  not  always 
functionally)  some  of  the  forms  which  can  be  juxtaposed  in 
a  series  of  adult  forms.  Although  strictly  (like  vestigial 
organs)  this  may  prove  nothing,  it  strengthens  the  belief  of 
many  in  the  theory.  Even  though  one  might  have  stopped 
short  in  the  face  of  the  incredibility  of  species  progression, 
some  of  the  objections  seem  to  lose  strength  when  the  micro¬ 
scopic  ovum  is  observed  in  its  development  through  embryonic 
stages  terminating  in  one  of  the  higher  animals. 

The  argument  seems  to  some  to  be  bolstered  by  experi¬ 
mental  or  natural  mutation4  of  accidental  characteristics.  It 
is  well  known  that  x-ray  or  temperature  shock  has  produced 
in  maturing  germ  cells,  changes  which  have  resulted  in  a 
wide  variety  of  such  factors  as  coloration,  shape  of  append¬ 
ages,  contour  of  thorax,  eye-color,  etc.  in  the  fruit  fly,  for 
example. 

There  is  also  the  paleontological  evidence.  Although  it  is 
actually  more  fragmentary  than  some  of  its  less  scientific 
enthusiasts  will  admit,  although  its  weakness  as  compelling 
evidence  is  indicated  by  the  variety  in  schemes  by  which  some 
sort  of  evolutionary  tree  may  be  superimposed  upon  the 
records  in  the  rocks,  there  remains  something  enticing  about 
the  evolutionary  interpretation  of  fossils  and  bones.  The 
strata  certainly  were  deposited  over  successive  eons;  hence 
the  animal  forms  which  they  evidence  surely  succeeded  one 


3  Unfortunately  some  investigators  take  to  their  laboratory  or  to 
nature’s  observatory,  certain  biases  and  a-priorities  which  seem  to 
have  their  basis  in  a  way  of  living  rather  than  in  truth.  They  may  wish 
to  warp  evidence  to  conform  such  principles  as  may  give  their  own  lives 
the  appearance  of  consistency;  there  may  be  some  social  theories  which 
dictate  the  conclusions,  some  pose  of  amorality  (to  mask  immorality) 
which  is  meant  to  justify  man  by  obliterating  the  differences  between 
him  and  beasts,  or  between  him  and  brute  matter,  etc.  Theoricians  thus 
biased  are  not  true  scientists. 

4  The  experimental  mutations  are  the  “gene-shuffling”  changes  referred 
to  below.  The  natural  mutations  are  the  sports. 

The  once  much  discussed  sports  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  through 
gene-mutation.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  such  mutation  is  required.  A 
Mendelian  explanation  could  have  variations  resulting  from  formerly 
unknown  recessives  or  from  the  proper  Mendelian  combination  of 
certain  inhibitor  factors.  At  any  rate,  sports  neither  prove  nor  explain 
anything.  The  geneticist  is  still  left  to  explain  the  mutation  in  sports, 
just  as  in  artificial  mutants;  and  they  do  not  prove  the  possibility  of 
substantial  mutation. 


another.  However,  this  succession  does  not  prove  lineal  de¬ 
scent  in  the  organisms,  any  more  than  the  orderable  series 
of  contemporary  animals  demands  common  ancestry  as  the 
only  possible  means  of  accounting  for  their  similarities. 

Extravagances 

Certain  scientists  insist  upon  entangling  animal  evolution 
with  extravagant  extensions  of  the  theory  into  realms  where 
evidence  is  altogether  wanting  or  even  flatly  contradicts  evolu¬ 
tion.  In  fairness  to  animal  evolution,  the  following  sort  of 
excess  should  be  recognized  in  its  almost  mythical  character: 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  same  fundamental  principles  are 
involved  in  the  evolution  of  man  as  in  the  evolution  of  any  other 
organism  .  .  .  there  is  good  evidence  that  this  is  true  not  merely  of 
the  body  but  also  of  the  mind  and  society  of  man.5 

...  It  does  seem  incredible  that  reason,  emotion,  aspiration  and  ethics 
should  develop  out  of  such  simple  functions  and  processes  as  sensitivity, 
reflexes,  trial  and  error,  and  yet  these  incredible  things  are  actual  facts 
that  can  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
them.6 7 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  biologists  are  so  unscientific 
that  before  they  are  agreed  upon  the  relatively  simple  and 
very  essential  steps  by  which  a  round  mouthed  fish  could  give 
rise  to  one  with  a  jaw,  they  jump  to  assert  the  fact  of  a  com¬ 
plete  progression  from  some  protozoan  to  man  or  even  to 
some  sort  of  “divine  emergence.”  Some  also  muddle  the 
question  of  animal  evolution  by  introducing  the  issue  of  all 
life  from  non-life.  If  organic  evolution  is  a  fact,  it  could 
be  so  without  any  “automatic”  beginning  of  life  on  some 
primaeval  ocean  floor.  (It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  if 
some  vital  emergence  were  a  fact  or  even  a  known  possibility, 
there  might  be  a  kind  of  a  jortiori  possibility  of  animal 
evolution.) 

The  sincere  scientist,  respecting  only  unequivocal  evidence, 
will  for  the  present  deal  with  evolution  as  a  probability  rather 
than  a  certain  fact.  He  will  not  gloss  over  evidence  which 
does  not  fit  perfectly  into  his  scheme;  he  will  remember  that 
in  the  fundamental  arrangement  of  the  phyla,  as  well  as  in 
what  he  might  call  the  ultimate  mechanism  in  the  process 
(such  as  gene-mutation)  there  is  no  precise  unanimity  among 
geneticists.  He  may  be  so  accurate  as  to  distinguish  between 
the  phyletic  series  which  he  can  arrange — this  is  a  matter  of 
fact — and  the  proposed  phylogenetic  series — a  matter  of 
theory. 

Who  Can  Solve  the  Problem? 

If  the  direct  question  is  raised:  Is  animal  evolution  a  fact 
or  is  it  at  least  possible?  the  following  would  seem  to  be  the 
possible  answers: 

Evolution  is  a  fact;  therefore  it  is  possible. 

The  fact  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  possible. 

It  is  not  a  fact;  but  it  is  possible. 

It  is  impossible;  therefore  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Both  fact  and  possibility  are  uncertain. 

Since  evolution  is  not  directly  observed,  and  since  absolutely 
conclusive  evidence  is  wanting  in  history,  science  does  not 
have  phylogeny  as  an  experimental  datum.  Hence  the  fact 

5  Conklin,  Op.  cit.,  p.  1SS. 

6  Id.,  “Does  Science  Afford  a  Basis  for  Ethics,”  Scientific  Monthly 
(1939),  vol.  49,  p.  296. 

7  It  is  not  only  unproved  that  man  is  explained  by  evolution,  it  is 
absurd.  Some  of  the  activities  of  man  show  that  there  is  a  definitely 
non-material  something  about  him.  Animal  evolution  should  not  be 
immediately  rejected  because  of  the  awkwardness  which  an  extravagant 
extension  of  the  theory  involves  in  trying  to  account  for  the  evolving 
of  the  contradictory  of  matter  from  things  which  are  “all  matter.” 
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cannot  be  affirmed  with  certitude.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  biology  know  with  certainty  that  the  process  did  not 
occur.  At  any  rate,  there  seem  to  be  no  well  known,  incon¬ 
trovertible,  scientific  data  which  exclude  the  possibility  of 
organic  evolution. 

Can  biology  establish  the  possibility  of  evolution?  Some  will 
point  to  gene-mutation  experiments  and  to  the  occurrence  of 
sports  as  proofs  in  the  affirmative.  Indeed,  if  the  biologists 
know  a  single  case  of  variation  which  is  heritable,  progressive 
and  substantial,  the  possibility  would  be  established.  But 
this  is  to  say:  if  he  knew  a  case  of  evolution  the  possibility 
would  be  certain— and  this  is  the  first  position  mentioned 
above. 

Evolution  is  not  established  as  possible  merely  because 
science  knows  no  fact  or  group  of  facts  which  exclude  it. 
The  possibility  of  the  process  does  not  depend  upon  man’s 
knowledge  of  it.  If  it  is  actually  true  that  nothing  in  all 
reality  is  repugnant  to  phylogeny,  then  evolution  is  definitely 
possible.  But  what  scientist  has  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
all  reality? 

The  discriminating  biologist  might  summarize  his  position 
in  such  terms  as  these:  I  know  of  no  fact  which  absolutely 
excludes  evolution;  I  know  of  no  single  case  where  it  has 
certainly  occurred  or  is  now  occurring;  I  know  many  facts 
from  embryology,  paleontology,  animal  behavior,  etc.,  which 
can  be  at  least  superficially  unified  in  one  or  other  of  the 
schemes  of  evolution. 

Can  the  philosopher  add  to  this?  His  knowledge  of  the 
natures  of  things  is  not  so  comprehensive  that  he  can  certify: 
evolution  is  definitely  possible.  Nor  does  he  have  as  a  datum 
a  clear  case  of  this  phylogeny  in  actuality,  past  or  present. 
As  for  knowing  facts  which  would  absolutely  exclude  phyletic 
development,  he  hardly  surpasses  the  biologist  in  scientific 
knowledge  of  things.  There  remains  only  one  possibility  of 
arriving  at  certitude:  Are  there  facts,  arrived  at  by  other 
than  scientific  procedure,  which  exclude  substantial  emergence? 

II 

There  are  facts  about  things,  dealt  with  by  the  metaphysi¬ 
cian  rather  than  by  the  scientist,8  and  some  of  them  are  in¬ 
timately  concerned  in  evolution.  A  few  of  these  will  now 
be  briefly  discussed.  Although  it  will  be  left  a  question 
whether  any  of  them  exclude  animal  evolution,  they  may 
indicate  certain  sane  limits  for  evolutionary  proposals  and 
suggest  several  points  of  philosophy  which  contemporary 
thinkers  would  do  well  to  clarify  for  themselves  before  either 
rejecting  or  accepting  evolution. 

Species 

What  are  species?  How  many  are  they?  How  do  they 
differ?  If  there  are  many  species  of  animals,  and  species 
means  a  “kind  of  substance,”  then  the  ape  is  a  higher  kind 
of  substance  than  the  amoeba.  And  evolution  would  imply 
a  true  change  in  “kind  of  substance.”  On  the  other  hand, 

8  For  completeness,  note  that  the  knowledges  which  may  _  lead  to 
truth  about  evolution,  are  not  only  the  scientific  (including  the  historical) 
and  the  philosophical.  Facts  are  also  given  through  revelation.  In 
philosophy,  however,  reason  works  only  from  natural,  not  supernatural, 
data. 

Without  calling  into  question  the  historicity  of  Genesis,  one  may,  it 
seems,  hold  the  possibility  of  development  as  a  factor  in  the  production 
of  species,  just  as  one  may  hold  any  one  of  several  theories  of  geogeny. 
Cf.  Wasmann,  Problem  of  Evolution,  (St.  Louis:  B.  Herder,  1912),  p.  18. 

Production  of  the  species  through  evolution  would  demand  more 
rather  than  less  of  a  causing  Intellect,  and  greater  power  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  creative  influence  through  secondary  causes. 


if  the  number  of  species  is  small  (and  all  animals  are  the 
same  sort  of  living  thing,  differing  only  accidentally)  then, 
at  least  dialectically,  evolutionary  change  does  not  assume  such 
immense  proportions. 

Much  quibbling  is  avoided  if  the  difference  between  taxo- 
nomical  species  and  logical  species  is  kept  sight  of,  and  if 
the  criteria  for  distinction  between  the  various  species  in 
each  group  are  clarified.  The  older  criteria  for  biological 
species-distinction,  such  as  intra  specific  sterility,  do  not  prove 
practicable  nor  accurate  in  the  border-line  cases.  Should 
the  criterion  be  gene  structure,  or  perhaps  protein  composi¬ 
tion  of  tissues,  or  “intra-specific  toxicity”?  Then,  logical 
species  (would  ambiguity  be  avoided  by  reverting  to  Aristotle’s 
“definition”?)  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  sub¬ 
stantial  perfection  of  an  existing  animal — an  individual. 

Happily,  the  issue  of  evolution  itself  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  avoids  any  ambiguities  the 
term  species  may  occasion.  Whatever  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  man’s  recognizing  the  differences,  however  great  the  dis¬ 
parity  of  a  primitive  coelenterate  and  a  primate,  the  question 
is  clear:  Could  the  latter  and  did  the  latter  descend  from  the 
former? 

Causes 

In  the  ordinary  development  of  an  animal,  the  chief  causes 
involved  are  by  no  means  the  parent,  food,  air,  water,  etc. 
That  which  explains  that  an  animal  exists  is  not  contained 
in  the  mere  mention  of  the  causes  for  its  becoming,  or  by 
tracing  material  causes.  The  First  Cause  keeps  the  animal 
in  being  during  its  whole  life.  The  animal  which  may  be 
evolved  is  dependent;  that  from  which  it  comes  is  dependent. 
Evolution  is  no  substitute  for  the  causation  by  which  a  thing 
exists.  It  must  suppose  the  dependence  of  animals  upon  the 
First  Cause,  and  the  various  theories  concerning  phylogeny 
can  deal  only  with  the  causes  of  the  animal’s  becoming.9 

Implied  in  the  fundamental  causation  just  mentioned  is  a 
general  finality  and  direction  of  all  beings.  Again,  this  would 
not  exclude  evolution,  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  progres¬ 
sion  could  occur  only  under  such  direction,  it  supposes  it, 
unless  the  whole  process  moves  unintelligibly,  “according  to 
chance.”10 

Also  implied  in  the  causation  by  which  a  substance  has 
its  being,  is  the  extrinsic,  the  ultimate  formal  cause,  the 
exemplar  idea  according  to  which  the  thing  is  caused.  If 
evolutionary  change  terminates  in  a  new  kind  of  substance, 
then  the  resulting  animal,  a  new  individual,  has  its  corres¬ 
ponding  exemplar  in  the  divine  mind,  and  no  difficulty  seems 
to  present  itself  here. 

Formal  cause  and  the  question  of  substantial  forms  is 
so  inaccurately  dealt  with  by  not  a  few  “philosophers  of 
science,”  that  there  have  been  many  fruitless  discussions  and 
pointless  questions.  It  will  help  much  to  remember  that  the 
form  of  an  organism  is  not  a  substance,  not  a  thing,  not  an 
accident.  It  is  a  principle  of  substance,  the  principle  which 
determines  the  thing  to  be  the  kind  it  is.  Hence  the  questions 
concerning  how  the  form  of  a  parent  organism  could  be  divided 

9  Creation,  meaning  the  fundamental  causation  by  which  things  exist, 
is  not  opposed  to  evolution;  as  that  sort  of  becoming  in  which  there 
is  no  interdependence  of  species-lines,  it  is  opposed  to  evolution  very 
much  as  multilinear  schemes  are  opposed  to  the  unilinear  schemes  of 
phylogeny. 

10  Not  only  would  pure  chance  deny  causation,  for  there  must  be 
(final)  determination  if  there  is  the  action  of  a  cause ;  but  there  is 
much  evident  order  in  the  phyla,  demanding  a  final  cause. 
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or  added  to  in  evolution  has  no  meaning.11  A  form  has  no 
integral  parts.  If  a  new  animal  comes  about,  there  is  no  need 
to  postulate  a  derivaton  of  its  information  by  augmenting 
that  of  the  preceding  organism.  It  is  however,  a  meaningful 
question  to  ask  what  the  determination  is  in  the  causing 
organism,  according  to  which  it  operates  to  bring  about  the 
information  of  the  caused  organism.  This  is  mentioned  below. 

There  are  other  questions  about  the  causality  of  things 
of  nature  which,  if  clarified,  would  prevent  errors  in  phylo¬ 
genetic  theory.  Just  how  does  one  finite  substance  act  upon 
another?  How  do  the  accidents  enter  as  media?  How  is 
mere  alteration  related  to  generation  and  corruption?  If 
these  were  clearly  understood,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  see 
whether  proposed  evolution  is  excluded  by  the  requirements 
of  causality.12 

Ontogeny 

Is  an  animal  substantially  the  same  being  as  the  ovum  from 
which  it  grew?  The  answer  to  this  problem  is  crucial  to 
evolutionary  theory.  The  question  does  not  mean:  Is  the 
series  (egg,  early  embryo,  fetus)  a  progression  from  a  non¬ 
canine  thing,  for  example,  to  a  dog.  Each  stage  is  surely 
canine  (as  opposed  to  feline  or  piscine).  But  must  this 
mean  more  than  that  a  certain  plant-like  substance  in  early 
cleavage  has  the  power  and  is  determined  to  develop  after  it 
a  certain  fish-like  substance,  which  in  turn  would  form  a  dog- 
fetus,  etc.?13  Is  there  in  the  growth  process  a  succession  of 
substances  “on-the-way”  to  the  individual  animal  which  is 
unquestionably  of  the  given  species? 

If  on-the-way  substances  are  not  the  fact,  then  evolution¬ 
ary  theory  simply  lacks  a  bit  of  bolstering  evidence.  Nothing 
is  proved.  But  if,  beyond  this,  the  facts  concerning  the 
causality  of  living  things  absolutely  exclude  the  possibility 
of  on-the-way  substances,  then  these  same  facts  exclude  the 
possibility  of  phylogeny.  This  would  disprove  something. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  normal  ontogeny,  the  lower  on-the- 
way  substance  really  gives  rise  to  a  definitely  different  and 
higher  organism  (both  of  them  being  in  a  single  species-line), 
there  would  be  more  encouragement  to  theorize  that  the  cause 
for  a  higher  animal  might  likewise  be  found  in  a  lower  species. 
The  evolutionary  suggestion  might  be:  The  gill-slitted  embryo 
could,  conceivably,  delay  for  some  months  and  proceed  then 
to  become  the  adult  organism.  Similarly  animals  of  embryo¬ 
like  perfections  (lower  fish,  for  example)  might  for  genera¬ 
tions  continue  to  produce  other  animals  which  would  rise  only 
to  that  embryo-like  stage,  thus  establishing  a  species.  Finally, 
after  many  generations,  some  of  the  individuals,  continuing 
their  development  to  a  higher  stage,  might  perhaps,  develop 
lungs,  and  become  animals  not  requiring  a  water-medium,  as 
did  the  embryo-like  animals.  To  account  for  plurality  of 
species  at  approximately  the  same  level  of  development,  a 
cause  such  as  environment  would  be  invoked,  for  each  of  the 
ordinary  intermediate  stages  would  be  intrinsically  deter- 


11  Neither  would  the  substantial  change  which  evolution  postulates 
imply  any  “changing  of  essences.”  If  it  were  held  that  the  lower  animal 
remained  the  lower  animal  and  at  the  same  time  became  the  higher, 
then  the  changelessness  of  essences  would  be  challenged. 

12  These  and  other  questions  mentioned  in  the  present  article  are  taken 
up  in  the  following  article.  Cf.  Klubertanz,  “Causality  and  Evolution.” 

13  Here  is  manifest  the  importance  of  man’s  cognition  of  natures  and 
of  substance.  Is  the  kind  of  a  substance  recognized  by  the  sum  of  the 
actions  and  acts  of  which  it  will  ever  be  capable?  If  it  is,  then  the 
canine  organism  of  four  cells  is  a  dog.  If  it  is  judged  by  what  it  does 
and  can  do  in  general  at  any  given  stage,  then  on-the-way  substances 
might  be  a  fact. 
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mined  to  produce  only  the  next  organism  in  the  series  of  its 
own  species. 

If  series  ontogeny  is  a  fact  and  it  is  according  to  some 
accidental  determination  that  an  intermediate  organism  con¬ 
structs  the  following  one,  then  a  mechanism  such  as  gene- 
mutation  might  explain  a  species-shift.14  But  if  the  on-the- 
way  organism  gives  rise  to  precisely  the  one  it  produces  be¬ 
cause  of  what  the  former  organism  is  (substantially),  then 
species  change  would  seem  to  demand  a  more  extensive  ex¬ 
trinsic  intervention  than  some  environmental  “shock.”  One 
of  the  series  organisms  would  have  to  be  modified  substan¬ 
tially  to  produce  a  succeeding  organism  in  a  new  species-line. 
And  the  evolutionist  will  find  it  awkward  to  account  for  the 
cause  by  which  the  higher  information  would  be  brought 
about.  He  would  be  driven  to  something  like  direct  creative 
intervention.  It  may  be  emphasized  that  this  second  alterna¬ 
tive,  in  which  it  is  the  substantial  determination  of  the  on- 
the-way  organism  which  determines  the  substantial  becom¬ 
ing  of  the  succeeding,  is  precisely  the  situation  which  pre¬ 
sents  itself  if  the  organism,  from  ovum  to  adult,  is  one, 
identical  substance. 

Some  philosophers  see  little  possibility  for  on-the-way 
substances,15  and  will  not  admit  the  possibility  of  an  evolu¬ 
tion  unless  intervention  from  a  higher  cause  is  postulated. 
Their  objection  is  the  one  commonly  voiced:  A  thing  cannot 
give  rise  to  something  of  higher  perfection  than  its  own. 
And,  although  the  causation  by  which  the  new  thing  is  pre¬ 
sents  no  difficulty,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  becoming  is  adequate  with  respect  to  formal  causality. 
Is  there  some  solution  through  the  combined  action  of  a 
lower  cause  (inadequate  itself)  and  a  second  inadequate 
cause — say,  in  the  environment?16 

Substance 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  beginning,  true  evolutionary 
change  is  a  change  of  substance.  Biologists  distinguish  clearly 
that  it  is  not  mere  growth.  No  mere  change  of  accidents  is 
identical  with  a  change  of  the  substance  of  the  animal.  A 
scheme  of  the  following  sort  ignores  this  fact: 

Just  as  the  combination  of  individual  tones  results  in  a 
new  quality,  “chordiness;”  just  as  the  combination  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen  gives  a  new  quality,  wetness,  found  in  neither 

14  Changes  in  the  soma  of  an  animal,  from  whatever  cause,  do  not 
genetically  affect  the  reproductive  cells.  Experimental  environmental 
changes  (e.g.  temperature  shocks)  have  brought  about  genetic  modifica¬ 
tion  in  the  qualities  such  as  color  and  shape.  But  these  changes  are 
never  more  than  accidental,  and  apparently  the  results  have  no  qualita¬ 
tive  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  “shock”  producing  them.  Environment, 
however,  can  later  enter  by  way  of  natural  selection,  to  allow  only  the 
better  adapted  of  the  wide  variety  of  variants  to  survive.  Whether 
genes  are  the  controllers  of  ontogeny  to  the  extent  evolution  postulates, 
stereo-isomeric  variations  of  their  molecules  could  allow  millions  of 
variations.  At  present,  however,  the  gene  mutations  seem  to  be  the 
“shuffling”  not  of  parts  of  molecules  but  of  larger  elements  of  the 
chromosomes. 

15  A  serious  objection  is:  a  lower  substance  would  have  the  lower 
substantial  act  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  act  by  which  it  is  able 
(actively)  to  account  for  the  becoming  of  the  higher  substance.  Does 
this  imply  the  absurdity  of  two  substantial  forms?  Some  may  point 
out  that  there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  potency  by  which  one  substance 
can  be  in  active  potency  to  another.  It  must  be  admitted  that  before 
the  death  of  an  animal  there  are  potencies  which,  at  death,  explain  the 
beginning  of  the  existence  of  lower  substances. 

16  If  it  is  conceivable  that  the  accidental  determination  of  the  lower 
substance  determines  substantially  the  becoming  of  the  higher  in 
growth  series,  it  would  not  be  clearly  impossible  that  the  accidental 
determination  of  the  lower  be  modified  by  some  environmental  cause 
which  would  be  adequate  to  change  the  accident  involved  although 
inadequate  to  produce  the  higher  substance. 
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of  the  elements;  just  as  the  combination  of  atoms  gives 
various  molecules  according  to  various  structures;  and  just 
as  new  properties  appear  when  crystals  or  colloids  are  formed 
from  the  molecules,  so  also  the  living  organisms  are  but 
particular  combinations  of  inorganic  elements,  and  intelligence 
itself  is  manifested  when  the  proper  combination  of  elements 
occurs.  It  has  been  called  an  “appealing  paradox,”  that  the 
whole  can  be  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Now,  an  organism  is  a  thing,  a  substance.  This  is  a  simple 
fact  which  is  denied  in  the  foregoing  scheme.  Although 
various  combinations  of  accidents  may  give  new  qualities  in 
a  thing,  a  new  thing  is  not  the  same  as  a  new  arrangement 
and  a  new  activity  of  its  elements  or  parts.  The  integral 
parts  (limbs,  organs,  side  chains  of  protein  molecules)  may 
be  given  arrangements  that  are  incompatible  with  their  being 
parts  of  a  given  substance.  Here  they  do  not  have  their 
being  as  the  one,  whole  thing.  But  if  the  one  thing  exists, 
the  parts  have  their  unity,  their  highest  intelligibility,  in 
that  substantial  thing.  The  being  of  the  thing  is  not  simply 
the  perfection  of  the  parts  as  parts  plus  the  accident  of  a 
new  arrangement.  Even  in  the  chemical  order,  if  a  com¬ 
pound  is  a  thing,  differing  substantially  from  its  elements, 
then  the  elements  are  parts  and  the  one  substance  actually 
present  is  the  compound  substance. 


There  is  one  other  fact  about  substance  which,  if  remem¬ 
bered,  may  forestall  error.  What  actually  exists  in  an 
“evolving”  (or  other)  species,  is  a  number  of  individuals. 
Hence  it  is  not  correct  to  predicate  of  a  “species,”  some  sort 
of  single  purpose,  continued  drive,  planned  operation,  or 
some  higher-species  goal.  There  is  no  long-lived  something 
which  began  as  a  single  cell  eons  ago  and  is  now  all  the 
living  things  which  man  sees.  This  fact,  if  allowed  to,  will 
puncture  the  bedtime-story  fabric  which  some  writers  on 
evolution,  more  dramatic  than  scientific,  stretch  over  a  shaky 
framework  of  conjectures.  One  individual  after  another  lives, 
leaving  other  individuals.  But  there  is  no  one  thing  direct¬ 
ing  itself  through  the  centuries  to  go  through  myriad  genera¬ 
tions  to  realize  the  goal  of  its  vital  impetus.  If  there  is  a 
progress  through  the  generations,  its  actuality  is  in  the  many 
individual  substances.  And,  it  may  be  added,  if  the  many 
animals  are  ordered  in  a  progression,  then,  since  they  are  not 
intellectual,  (and  intellect  is  required  to  explain  order)  evolu¬ 
tion  would  demand  some  other  controlling,  intellectual  sub¬ 
stance. 

These  are  some  of  the  matters  which  the  student  may 
find  it  profitable  to  consider  before  he  forms  his  opinion  of 
evolution. 


George  P.  Klubertanz 


St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Marys,  Kansas 


THE  biological  sciences  in  recent  years  have  uncovered  a 
series  of  facts  centering  around  genetic  variation  and  the 
relationships  between  the  various  kinds  of  living  things.  As 
a  tentative  explanation  of  these  facts  several  theories  of 
evolution  have  been  built  up.  Though  these  theories  may 
differ  in  one  or  other  detail,  they  agree  at  least  in  this  point: 
succeeding  generations  of  a  line  may  be  considerably  different 
from  the  founders  of  that  line.  If  this  statement  is  converted 
to  the  abstract  order,  it  is:  an  effect  may  sometimes  have  a 
different  (and  higher)  perfection  than  its  proximate  causes 
possessed. 

Some  philosophers  seem  to  consider  that  the  principle  of 
causality  is  adequately  expressed  in  terms  of  the  adage:  omne 
agens  agit  sibi  simile.  And  this,  if  we  exclude  the  case  of 
those  secondary  causes  which  act  through  an  apprehended 
form,  is  taken  to  mean:  “in  natural  agents  the  form  of  the 
thing  generated  [produced]  is  like  to  the  form  of  the  generator 
[efficient  cause].”1  A  hasty  glance  at  the  Scholastic  notion 
of  causality  would  thus  tempt  an  enquirer  well  acquainted  with 
biological  trends  to  make  one  of  three  statements:  (1)  the 
Scholastic  concept  of  causality  needs  modification;  (2)  any 
kind  of  evolution  or  progressive  change  is  philosophically 
impossible,  and,  should  science  apparently  show  such  change, 
it  would  either  be  only  an  apparent  fact,  or  we  should  have 


1  “in  agentibus  naturalibus  forma  generati  est  conformis  formae 
generantis,”  S.T.  I-II.  1.3  c  ad  finem  (Ed.  Leon.). 


to  admit  a  miracle  in  the  strict  sense;  (3)  there  are  only  four 
species  of  natural  things,  so  that  any  changes  adduced  would 
be  along  the  line  of  material  accidental  change. 

But,  before  this  dilemma  is  granted,  it  may  be  well  to  see 
what  can  be  said  of  the  biologists’  hypothesis  from  St.  Thomas’ 
point  of  view. 

An  Objection 

“But  St.  Thomas  did  not  have  the  facts  which  modern 
science  alone  has  discovered;  in  his  wildest  dreams,  appar¬ 
ently,  he  never  hit  upon  the  notion  of  evolution.”  It  is  true 
that  this  notion  as  such  was  not  proposed  to  St.  Thomas,  nor 
to  any  of  the  great  Scholastic  thinkers.  Consequently,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  find  any  direct  answer  there. 

Nevertheless,  two  facts  make  our  selection  of  St.  Thomas  a 
highly  pertinent  one.  First,  he  was  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  greatest  biologist,  both  in  the  speculative  and  practical 
lines,  of  his  period:  Avicenna,  as  his  diligent  discussions  of 
the  latter’s  theories  show,  and  with  one  of  the  greatest  physicists 
of  the  same  era:  St.  Albert,  at  whose  feet  he  was  introduced 
to  philosophical  studies.  Secondly,  the  science  of  that  time 
proposed,  as  a  solidly  established  fact,  the  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  of  living  things  from  inanimate  matter.  Busy  as  St. 
Thomas  was,  it  was  the  only  rational  procedure  for  him  to 
accept  the  statement  of  experienced  men  on  this  point. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  problem  which  the  medievals  faced 
here  was  only  a  pseudo-problem  and  had  best  be  forgotten  and 
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glossed  over.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  underlies  today’s  problem  shows  at  least  this:  whatever 
we  may  hold  about  the  fact  of  spontaneous  generation  or 
evolution,  the  possibility  of  the  origin  of  the  higher  from  the 
lower  must  still  be  discussed. 

Clearing  the  Ground- 

In  order  that  the  exact  sense  of  the  problem  be  made  clear, 
several  important  distinctions,  not  very  evidently  related, 
must  be  made. 

1.  Only  God  can  cause  an  effect  such  that  He  is  the  sole 
and  completely  sufficient  agent.2  All  other  causes  act  only 
in  such  dependence  upon  and  conjunction  with  the  First  Cause 
which  among  created  things  has  its  analogy  in  instrument  and 
agent.3  Every  secondary  cause,  in  its  transitive  action,  pre¬ 
supposes  the  existence  of  the  matter  on  which  it  is  to  act.4 
In  an  effect  so  caused,  the  actuality — that  it  be  instead  of 
not  being — is  rather  to  be  sought  from  the  side  of  the  First 
Cause;  that  it  be  an  apple  instead  of  a  baby  chick,  is  rather 
to  be  sought  from  the  side  of  the  created  cause.5 

2.  With  regard  to  the  sort  of  activities  that  are  performed 
on  this  earth,  no  material  thing  acts  in  complete  independence 
of  other  material  things.6  The  dependence  of  one  material 
thing  upon  others  in  its  causality  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  other 
things  may  enter  the  action  coordinately,  as  when  a  number 
of  bacteria  by  their  cumulative  action  kill  a  plant;  (2)  or 
in  an  order  of  dependence,  as  the  sun  by  its  radiant  energy 
cooperates  with  the  tree  in  producing  the  apple.  The  sun 
in  this  instance  would  act  like  a  general  higher  cause.  Under 
the  term  “general  causes”  there  are  similarly  included  cosmic 
radiation,  the  influence  of  the  ether  (if  this  be  a  physical 
existent  and  not  just  an  abstract  function),  and  the  other 
general  influences  of  bodies  as  they  are  studied  in  the  science 
of  physics. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  First  Cause,  the  general  causes,  and 
the  specific  causes,  the  influence  of  the  patient  must  also  be 
considered.  “For,  some  recipients  of  causal  activity  in  no  way. 
cooperate  with  the  agent,  others  work  together  with  the 
efficient  cause.”7  The  thing  acted  upon  may  thus  be  variously 
related  to  the  agent,  (a)  In  creation  there  is  no  preexisting 
subject,  (b)  If  transmutation  of  elements  occurs,  it  would 
be  a  process  where  the  new  form  would  depend  solely  upon 
the  efficient  cause.8 *  (c)  In  all  other  cases,  the  recipient  of 

2  A  simple  expansion  of  the  statement  that  God  is  the  First  cause. 
Cf.  De  Substantiis  Separatis,  c.  10  (Parma,  1865,  16),  p.  195b. 

3  Having  all  their  perfections  only  from  God,  creatures  communicate 
them  in  the  same  way — from  God.  “Nemo  dat  quod  non  habet.”  Yet, 
creatures  are  not  instruments  in  an  univocal  sense — they  are  “quasi 
instrumenta”  2  Sent.,  d.  1,  1,  4  ad  4  (Ed.  Mandonnet,  2),  p.  27. 

4  For  the  same  reason;  cf.  Sum.  c.  Gent.  II.  21  (in  the  Leonine  manual 
edition),  pp.  106-107. 

5  2  Sent.,  d.  1,  1.  4;  vol.  2,  pp.  25-26. 

This  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying  that  God  causes  the  existence, 
creature  the  essence.  In  any  ordered  cooperation  of  causes,  there  is 
but  one  action  proceeding  from  the  group,  and  the  effect  as  a  whole 
is  due  to  each,  but  in  a  different  way.  When  a  man  writes  with  a 
pencil,  there  is  but  one  writing,  and  one  effect;  yet,  in  the  letters,  that 
they  can  convey  a  meaning  is  rather  to  be  sought  from  the  part  of 
the  man;  that  they  be  graphite  marks,  from  the  part  of  the  pencil. 

6  It  seems  that  one  could  say:  “No  material  thing  can  ever  act  in 
isolation  from  other  material  existents,”  since  material  things  are 
moventia  mota,  S.  T.  1.3. lc  (1°).  But,  the  statement  as  given  above 
is  certain. 

7  “Quoddam  enim  est  patiens  quod  in  nullo  cooperatur  agenti  .  .  . 
quoddam  vero  patiens  est  quod  cooperatur  agenti.” 

Quodlibet.  VIII,  art.  3  ( Quaestiones  Disputatae,  5  Turin,  Marietti, 
1927:  5  vols.),  vol.  5,  p.  205.  (This  edition  will  be  cited  Qq.  Dis.) 

8  Cf.  In  V  Physic.,  lect.  3  (Ed.  Leon,  vol.  2),  p.  236b. 


efficient  activity  has  some  act,  though  none  of  the  act  which 
it  is  to  receive.  But,  because  of  the  form  which  it  has,  it 
is  no  longer  absolutely  passive  in  all  respects  to  the  agent.9 
In  artefacts  this  is  clear — wood  does  not  receive  the  accidental 
form  of  a  statue  in  the  same  way  that  marble  does.  In  natural 
things,  too,  evidence  is  at  hand — a  chemist  cannot  form 
water  out  of  hydrogen  and  chloride. 

4.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  generation  (and  cor¬ 
ruption)  takes  place.  Examples  are  ordinarily  chosen  from 
the  living  world,  and  here  generation  means  the  production 
of  a  new  individual  of  the  same  species.  There  is  no  exact 
parallel  to  this  in  the  non-living  world,  where  production  takes 
the  place  of  reproduction.  In  general,  the  combination  of 
elements  or  compounds  into  higher  compounds,  or  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of  compounds,  are  the  typical  substantial  changes 
of  the  non-living  world.10 

From  Lower  to  Higher? 

Fundamentally,  there  are  two  kinds  of  generation:  univocal 
and  equivocal.  Univocal  generation  is  defined  as  that  kind 
in  which  the  generator  and  the  thing  generated  have  the  same 
specific  form;  in  it  the  generator  acts  according  to  its  own 
substantial  form  ( per  je).11  Equivocal  generation  is  that 
in  wdiich  the  thing  generated  has  not  the  same  form  as  the 
generating  cause;  this  cause  may  still  act  through  an  intrinsic 
form  (virtually  containing  a  lower  perfection),  and  then  the 
process  is  sometimes  called  analogous  generation;  or,  the 
effect  may  hold  itself  in  a  merely  accidental  relation  ( per 
accidens )  to  the  substantial  form  of  the  cause. 

The  origin  of  lower  forms  from  higher  has  frequently  been 
discussed,12  and  the  causality  there  involved,  though  it  offers 
some  difficulties,  usually  does  not  occasion  a  real  stumbling 
block.  But  to  many  it  seems  at  best  a  paradox  to  ask:  can 
the  thing  generated  be  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  its 
efficient  cause? 

Obviously,  the  question  is  not  the  absolute  one:  can  an 
effect  have  greater  perfection  than  its  adequate  cause?  The 
very  supposition  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question 
contains  a  contradiction.13  In  the  sense  explained  in  distinc¬ 
tions  one  and  two,  the  question  is:  can  a  thing  produced  by 
generation  have  more  perfection  than  its  proximate  efficient 
cause? 

Unsatisfactory  Positions 

Of  those  who  assert  the  possibility  there  are  several  groups. 
Some  would  talk  about  forms  hidden  in  matter — a  position 
which  is  philosophically  impossible.14  The  theory  of  rationes 
seminales  will  either  reduce  itself  to  the  above  (either  explicitly 
or  in  the  veiled  shape  of  inchoatio  formarum)  or  simply  to 

9  Cf.  Sum.  c.  Gent.  III. 22,  p.  247a. 

10  It  is  unimportant  here  to  decide  whether  solutions  are  substantially 
different  from  their  component  solvents  and  solutes;  or  whether  crystals 
are  substantially  different  from  the  amorphous  forms  of  the  same 
elements. 

11  In  its  own  way  the  generation  of  chemical  compounds  by  the  union 
of  elements  is  univocal  generation,  for,  that  which  is  thus  produced 
bears  similarity  to  both  agents  taken  together.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  compare  with  this  the  statement  of  St.  Thomas  concerning  biological 
hybrids,  in  VII  Meta.  lect.  7  (Cathala,  3  Turin,  Marietti,  1935),  .#1433. 

12  See  P.  Hoenen,  S.J.,  Cosmologia  2  (Rome,  Gregorian  Llniversity 
Press,  1936),  pp.  308-315,  and  on  matter  and, form,  and  the  atomic 
theory. 

13  For,  there  would  thus  be  something  in  the  effect  that  would  not 
have  its  reason  for  being  in  the  cause. — i.e.,  would  have  begun  to 
exist  with  only  itself  to  account  for  it,  i.e.,  would  have  had  to  be  a 
cause  of  itself  before  it  existed. 

14  In  VII  Meta.,  lect.  8,  #14425. 
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the  active  or  passive  properties  of  things.15  In  neither  case 
is  it  an  adequate  answer.  To  speak  here  of  creation  is  mean¬ 
ingless,  for,  the  question  turns  precisely  on  generation. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  position  of  St.  Thomas 
is  the  following:  “When,  for  example,  non-living  matter 
brings  forth  living  things,  this  is  a  simple  case  of  the  higher 
material  agent  being  able  to  produce  the  lower.  For,  the 
new  life  is  directly  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
are  themselves  living.”  That  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  his 
position  can  readily  be  shown. 

St.  Thomas  does  not  admit  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
living.  Though  he  will  express  the  theory  and  use  it  as  an 
example  when  nothing  hinges  on  its  admittance  or  denial,  he 
never  says  it  is  true16  or  certain.17  And,  when  the  occasion 
comes,  he  tells  us  that  the  “life”  to  be  attributed  to  a  heavenly 
body  is  not  brought  about  by  a  union  of  soul  and  body  com¬ 
parable  to  that  in  man,  but  by  its  being  governed  by  an  angel.18 

An  analysis  of  what  St.  Thomas  means  by  the  “influence 
of  the  general  causes”  will  show  that  even  if  the  spheres  were 
living,  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  specifically  living 
things  would  still  have  to  be  sought  elsewhere.19  The  general 
causes:  sun,  moon,  spheres,  (a)  cooperate  with  specific  causes 
in  disposing  the  previous  matter,20  (b)  thus  modifying  at 
times  the  effect  within  the  limits  of  variability  of  its  specific 
perfection,21  and  (c)  initiate  change.22  Their  influence  is 
by  way  of  local  motion  and  various  radiations.23  Finally, 
this  influence  takes  place  just  as  much  in  univocal  as  in  equi- 


15  Cf.  S.  T.  1.115.2c. 

16  Cf.  Sum.  c.  Gent.  11.70,  pp.  169-170. 

17  Concerning  the  question:  “An  aliqui  existimaverunt  semper  infalli- 
biliter  hoc  esse  probatum?”  St.  Thomas  says:  “Respondeo  quod  libri 
Philosophorum  huiusmodi  probationibus  abundant,  quas  ipsi  demon- 
strationes  putant:  mihi  igitur  videtur  quod  demonstrative  probari 
possit  quod  ab  aliquo  intellectu  corpora  caelestia  moveantur,  vel  a  Deo 
immediate,  vel  mediantibus  Angelis.”  Declaratio  36  Quaestionum,  a.  2 
( Opuscula ,  Ed.  Mandonnet:  5),  3.  180-181.  Cf.  Declaratio  42  Quaes¬ 
tionum,  aa.  4  &  5,  p.  199. 

is  “Esse  enim  solis  non  est  eius  intelligere  aut  velle,  etiam  si  intellectum 
et  voluntatem  haberet  .  .  .  “ Expositio  Super  Dionysium  de  Divinis 
Nominibus,  c.  4,  lect.  1  (Ed.  Rom.,  vol.  10),  fol.  12vb  K. 

“Secundum  praemissa  dicendum  est,  quod  habent  rectores  spiritus,  a 
quibus  tamen  non  sic  animantur  sicut  inferiora  animalia  a  suis  anima- 
bus.”  De  Spirit.  Creat.  art.  6  ad  finem  ( Qq .  Dis.)  2.338a. 

In  the  same  article,  in  answer  to  the  second  argument  in  contrarium, 
he  compares  this  “animation”  to  the  protection  of  a  Guardian  Angel 
given  to  a  man:  “unus  angelus  deputatur  ad  custodiam  unius  hominis 
quamdiu  vivit.  Unde  non  est  inconveniens  si  deputatur  ad  movendum 
caeleste  corpus  quamdiu  movetur.”  Ibid,  p.  339b.  Cf.  also  De  Ver.  5.9, 
18  (Qq.  Dis.)  3.123,  127. 

19  “virtus  activa  eius  [corporis  caelestis]  est  universalis,  non  particu- 
laris  sicut  virtus  inferiorum  corporum.”  In  l.  De  Caelo  et  Mundo,  lect. 
6  (Ed.  Leon.,  vol.  3),  p.  24. 

20  “Sed  si  loquamur  de  anima  humana  ex  parte  susceptibilis,  sic  aliquo 
modo  est  ex  impressione  intelligentiae,  inquantum  scilicet  ipsum  corpus 
humanum  disponitur  ad  hoc  quod  sit  susceptivum  talis  animae  per 
virtutem  caelestis  corporis  operantem  in  semine:  ratione  cuius  dicitur 
quod  homo  generat  hominem  et  sol.”  In  Librum  de  Causis,  lect.  5 
(Parma,  1867,  16),  p.  337a. 

21  “Possibile  tamen  est  quod  in  uno  individuo  eiusdem  speciei  virtus 
et  operatio  consequens  speciem  remissius  vel  intensius  inveniatur 
secundum  diversam  dispositionem  materiae  et  diversum  situm  corporum 
caelestium  in  generatione  huius  vel  illius  individui.” 

De  Occultis  Operationibus  Naturae  (Parma,  1865,  16),  p.  337a. 

22  “Corpora  caelestia  esse  causam  per  viam  motus  tantum.” 

De  Ver.  5.9  ( Qq.Dis .)  3,  pp.  123-124. 

“[corpora  caelestia]  sunt  autem  aliorum  causae  per  hoc  quod  causant 
generationem  et  corruptionem  in  istis  inferioribus.” 

Sum.  c.  Gent.  III. 22,  p.  246b. 

23  “Superiora  corpora  per  suum  motum  et  radios  sunt  causa  genera- 
tionis  et  corruptionis  et  vitae  corporalis  in  inferioribus.” 

Declaratio  42  Quaestionum,  a.  23  (Ed.  Mandonnet),  3,  p.  204. 
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vocal  generation.24 

Thus,  we  will  not  do  great  violence  to  St.  Thomas’  thought 
if  we  say  that  the  general  causes  work  through  the  radiation 
of  light25  and  heat  (and  cosmic  rays?  gravity?).  They  furnish 
energy  in  varying  amounts — another  way  of  stating  the  obvious 
fact  that  seasonal  changes  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  world 
are  due  to  variations  in  solar  radiation — so  in  one  true  sense 
accounting  for  change;  they  cannot  account  for  any  of  the 
specific  terms  of  the  change  they  initiate. 

The  True  Position  of  St.  Thomas 

Though  it  was  an  error  of  fact  which  led  St.  Thomas  to 
formulate  his  theory  of  equivocal  generation,  this  does  not 
lessen  its  importance.  For,  it  is  the  priniciple  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with,  and  not  its  particular  applications. 

When,  then,  worms  were  thought  to  come  out  of  decaying 
matter — life  from  non-life — this  was  explained  as  an  effect  of 
“the  energy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  together  with  the  active 
and  passive  qualities  of  matter.”26  But,  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  not  formally  living.  They  were  thought  to  be  more 
perfect  in  being  than  earthly  things,27  but  this  perfection  as 
natural  body28  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  living  things.29  On  the  contrary,  the  effectivity  by 
which  the  general  causes  produced  higher  substantial  forms 
was  to  be  referred,  not  to  these  causes  as  natural  composites, 
but  to  their  being  directed  by  some  spiritual  substance.30 
This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  these  general  causes  account 
for  the  production  of  living  things  in  so  far  as  they  are  sub¬ 
sumed  under  the  order  of  providence.31 

Providence  and  Chance 

It  remains  to  consider  how  providence  enters  in  as  an  ex¬ 
planation.  “The  order  of  divine  providence  demands  that  there 
be  chance  and  fortune  in  things.”32  This  is  the  answer  to  the 


24  “Virtus  caelestis  corporis  quae  etiam  in  semine  operatur.” 

De  Pot.  3.12  ad  12,  9  ad  14  (Qq.Dis.)  1,  p.  82a,  66a;  cf.  note  20;  cf. 
in  VII  Meta.,  lect.  8,  #1456. 

26  “Nulla  actio  est  a  corporibus  superioribus  in  inferiora  nisi  mediante 
luce.”  2  Sent.,  d.  13,  1.  3c.  This  is  an  early  opinion.  Later,  it  is 
somewhat  modified:  “nec  etiam  verum  sit  quod  omnis  influxus  sit  ratione 
lucis,  nisi  lux  mataphorice  accipiatur  pro  omni  actu,  prout  omne  agens 
agit  in  quantum  est  ens  actu.  Vel  hoc  potest  esse  verum  in  solis 
corporalibus,  in  quibus  proprie  dicitur  lux,  in  quantum  scilicet  lux 
corporalis  est  forma  primi  corporis  agentis,  scilicet  coeli,  cujus  virtute 
omnia  corpora  inferiora  agunt.”  Quodlibet.  VI,  art.  19,  ad  argu.  in 
contrarium. 

26  “sufficit  virtus  caelestis  cum  qualitatibus  activis  et  passlvis.” 
2  Sent.,  d.l,  1.  4c,  p.  25.  Cf.  the  second  distinction  made  above  in 
this  paper. 

27  Because  the  science  of  the  time  could  discover  no  change  in  them 
beyond  local  motion;  cf.  e.g.  De  Spirit.  Creat.,  art.  6  ad  12. 

28  St.  Thomas  never  agreed  with  Avicenna  on  the  dator  formarum 
theory.  He  provisionally  accepted  (2  Sent.,  d.  12,  1,  lc,  and  ad  5)  the 
position  of  Averroes  that  the  matter  in  heavenly  bodies  was  like  a 
complete  subject,  though  not  with  the  further  theory  that  there  was  a 
true  animation,  as  the  Commentator  held,  in  Aristotelis  De  Caelo  et 
Mundo,  II,  text.  3,  (ed.  Venet.  V,  1552),  fol.  45  vb.  Later,  St.  Thomas 
insisted  (In  I  De  Caelo  et  Mundo,  lect.  6,  p.  24),  that  there  must  be 
a  subject  underneath  the  actuality,  and  that  the  matter  of  those  bodies 
is  different  from  that  of  lower  things  in  its  relation  to  a  form  which 
is  total  in  regard  of  the  potentiality  of  matter.  Hence,  St.  Thomas’ 
doctrine  admits  of  correction  on  the  basis  of  better  information,  while 
that  of  the  two  Arabians  cannot  be  corrected,  but  must  be  rejected. 
Lest  some  think  that  these  are  esoteric  speculations,  it  might  be  in 
place  to  remark  that  the  way  some  scientists  have  talked  about  the  ether 
would  necessitate  a  theory  very  much  like  that  of  St.  Thomas  on  the 
heavenly  spheres. 

29  Any  living  thing  is  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  a  non-living 
one:  Corpus  autem  vivum  manifestum  est  quod  est  nobilius  corpore 
non  vivo.  S.T.  1.3.1  c  (3°)  (Ed.  Leon.) 

30  2  Sent.,  d.15,  1.  2c. 

31  Cf.  note  18  above. 

32  “Ex  hoc  autem  contingit  aliquid  casualiter  vel  fortuito,  quod 
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question:  can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  equivocal  generation? 
The  reason  it  must  be  admitted  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
created  things. 

The  multitude  and  diversity  of  causes  proceeds  from  the  order  of 
divine  providence  and  disposition.  But,  given  the  diversity  of  causes, 
it  is  necessary  that  sometimes  one  work  with  another  by  which  it  is 
hindered  or  helped  in  the  production  of  its  effect.  Further,  from  the 
concurrence  of  two  or  more  causes  something  happens  to  come  about  by 
chance,  in  that  an  end  not  intended  arises  from  the  concurrence  of 
some  cause.33 

To  the  question:  where  is  the  antecedent  form  to  give  its 
similitude  to  the  effect?  St.  Thomas  answers:  such  an  ante¬ 
cedent  form  is  necessary  only  in  univocal  ( per  se)  generation.34 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  reason  why  an  antecedent  form  should 
ever  be  necessary  is:  unless  the  being  is  determined  to  act 
in  one  way  rather  than  in  another,  it  will  not  act  at  all;  in 
agents  acting  through  nature,  the  determination  of  their  opera¬ 
tion  is  through  the  determination  of  their  being,  and  this 
latter  is  by  substantial  form.  In  equivocal  generation,  each 
of  the  concurring  causes  is  determined  to  its  own  proper  opera¬ 
tion  by  its  own  form.,35  so  that  it  has  all  the  requisites  needed 
for  its  action;  but,  the  concurrence  itself  is  accidental  on 
the  created  level,  so  that,  on  this  level,  no  cause  is  needed 
for  it.36  It  is  therefore  unintelligible  on  its  level. 

Yet,  if  it  is  to  be  what  it  is — a  definite,  determined  some¬ 
thing — it  must  have  a  cause.  This  cause  can  be  none  of 
the  specific  causes  involved,  nor  any  of  the  general  causes, 
but  only  the  First  Cause.37 

eveniunt  aliqua  praeter  intentionem  agentium.  Ordo  igitur  divinae 
providentiae  exigit  quod  sit  casus  et  fortuna  in  rebus.”  Sum.  c.  Gent. 
III.  74,  p.  311a. 

33  “Multitudo  et  diversitas  causarum  ex  ordine  divinae  providentiae 
et  dispositionis  procedit.  Supposita  autem  causarum  diversitate,  oportet 
unam  alteri  quandoque  concurrere  per  quam  impediatur  vel  iuvetur  ad 
suum  effectum  producendum.  Ex  concursu  autem  duarum  vel 
plurium  causarum  contingit  aliquid  casualiter  evenire,  dum  finis  non 
intentus  ex  concursu  alicuius  causae  provenit.”  Sum.  c.  Gent.  III.  74, 
p.  310b. 

34  “Quod  vero  96°  ponitur,  ‘per  generationem  non  possunt  fieri  nisi 
quae  habent  ante  se  simile  suae  speciei’  non  est  verum  in  qualibet 
generatione,  sed  solum  in  generatione  univoca.”  Declaratio  108 
Dubiorum,  super  96.  (Ed.  Mandonnet),  3,  p.  242;  cf.  in  VII  Meta., 
lect.  8,  #1443;  2  Sent.,  d.  1,  1.  4c. 

35  “3°  Quia  unumquodque  agens  agit  per  suam  formam,  unde  secun¬ 
dum  quod  aliquid  se  habet  ad  formam,  sic  se  habet  ad  hoc  quod  sit 
agens.”  S.T.  1.3. 2c. 

36  “Alia  propositio  est,  quam  negat,  quod  non  omne  quod  est 
quocumque  modo,  habet  causam  per  se,  sed  solum  ea  quae  sunt  per  se; 
quae  autem  sunt  per  accidens,  non  habent  aliquam  causam;  sicut  quod 
sit  musicum,  habet  aliquam  causam  in  homine,  quod  autem  homo  sit 
simul  albus  et  musicus,  non  habet  aliquam  causam.  .  .  .  Sic  igitur, 
proposito  aliquo  effectu,  dicemus  quod  habuit  aliquam  causam  ex  qua 
non  de  necessitate  sequebatur:  quia  poterat  impediri  ex  aliqua  alia 
causa  concurrente  per  accidens.  Et  licet  illam  causam  concurrentem  sit 
reducere  in  aliquam  causam  altiorem,  tamen  ipsum  concursum,  qui 
impedit,  non  est  reducere  in  aliquam  causam.”  Sum.  c.  Gent.  Ill  86, 
p.  329a. 

37  “Non  enim  aliquis  eventus  amittit  rationem  fortuiti  nisi  reducatur 
in  causam  per  se.  Virtus  autem  caelestis  corporis  est  causa  agens, 
non  per  modum  intellectus  et  electionis,  sed  per  modum  naturae. 
Naturae  autem  est  proprium  tendere  ad  unum.  Si  ergo  aliquis  effectus 
non  est  unus,  non  potest  per  se  esse  causa  eius  aliqua  virtus  naturalis. 
Cum  autem  aliqua  duo  sibi  per  accidens  coniunguntur,  non  sunt  vere 
unum,  sed  solum  per  accidens.  Unde  huius  coniunctionis  nulla  causa 


In  this  way  a  specific  cause,  whose  operation  is  accidentally 
modified  as  well  as  initiated  and  sustained  by  a  general  cause, 
can  produce  an  effect  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  itself 
or  the  sum  total  of  it  and  its  general  causes  (as  natural  beings). 

If  created  substances  as  we  know  them  would  act  through 
their  own  essences  to  produce  their  substantial  effects,  then 
all  generation  would  necessarily  be  per  se,  because  all  the 
determining  factors  would  be  unmodifiable  (form  de  se  can¬ 
not  change).  But  such  change  is  actually  carried  on  through 
the  instrumentality  of  accidental  change.  There  is  certainly 
no  apriori  reason  why  such  a  change  ( passio ),  of  itself  the 
direct  effect  of  a  definite  nature,  could  not  be  accidentally 
equivaled  by  the  combined  activity  of  a  group  of  causes 
modifying  each  other’s  operation  (the  passio  in  ordine  ad 
jormam  being  determined  by  the  combined  activity).  Con¬ 
sequently,  no  antecedent  cause  of  the  same  formal  perfection 
is  needed.  The  formal  unity  of  cause  by  which  the  unity  of 
effect  is  secured  would  in  this  case  be  in  the  mind  of  God. 
No  efficient  intervention  of  God  would  be  necessary  at  the 
moment,  since  the  ordinary  disposition  of  Providence  is  from 
eternity  and  is  concretized  with  creation. 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  evolution,  we  may  say:  evolu¬ 
tion,  as  a  process  of  equivocal  ( per  accidens )  generation 
(which  at  once  excludes  man  whose  soul  is  created)  is  philo¬ 
sophically  possible  in  so  far  as  the  ensemble  of  material  beings 
and  their  concurrence  is  subsumed  under  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence.38 


naturalis  per  se  causa  esse  potest.  .  .  .  Sed  aliquis  per  intellectum 
agens  potest  esse  causa  inclinationis  in  hoc  totum.  Sic  ergo,  huiusmodi 
fortuiti  eventus,  reducti  in  causam  divinam,  amittunt  rationem  fortuiti; 
reducti  vero  in  causam  caelestem,  nequaquam.”  Sum.  c.  Gent.  III.  92, 
p.  336b. 

38  “Manifestum  autem  est  quod  particulares  causae  moventur  a  causa 
universali;  sicut  cum  rector  civitatis,  qui  intendit  bonum  commune, 
movet  suo  imperio  omnia  particularia  officia  civitatis.  Et  ideo  necesse 
est  quod  omnia  quae  carent  ratione,  moveantur  in  fines  particulares 
ab  aliqua  voluntate  rationali,  quae  se  extendit  in  bonum  universale, 
scilicet  a  voluntate  divina.”  S.T.  I-II.1.2  ad  3  (Ed.  Leon.). 

This  is  explicitly  the  way  in  which  St.  Thomas  explains  the  part 
played  by  the  heavenly  bo'dies  in  generation,  especially  in  equivocal, 
per  accidens  generation.  “Si  igitur  motio  ipsius  caeli  ordinatur  ad 
generationem  .  .  .  manifestum  est  quod  finis  motionis  caeli  ordinatur 
ad  hominem  sicut  in  ultimum  finem  in  genere  generabilium  et  mobilium.” 
Sum.  c.  Gent.  22,  p.  247b. 

“Corpus  igitur  caeli  non  agit  ad  generationem  secundum  propriam 
speciem,  sicut  agens  principale,  sed  secundum  speciem  alicuius  superioris 
agentis  intellectualis,  ad  quod  se  habet  corpus  caeleste  sicut  instrumentum 
ad  agens  principale.”  Sum.  c.  Gent.  III. 23,  pp.  247-8. 

It  is  correct  to  speak  of  this  providential  disposition  as  a  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  God,  in  so  far  as  the  First  Cause  here  has  a  greater  share 
in  the  effect  than  in  univocal  generation.  But  it  is  incorrect  to  speak 
of  a  “miracle,”  for,  the  whole  causation  can  afterwards  be  continued 
by  univocal  generation,  and  it  may  be  said  that  man,  by  an  increase 
of  his  knowledge  of  natural  objects  far  beyond  its  present  limits,  may, 
through  a  process  similar  to  the  present  chemical  synthesis  of  “organic” 
products,  be  able  to  introduce  indubitable  specific  changes  in  living 
things.  For  the  same  reason,  this  intervention  of  God  cannot  be  called 
“creation” ;  this  term  is  also  incorrect  because  the  term  of  creative 
activity  is  a  being;  but,  the  whole  being  has  clearly  not  been  created, 
since  it  was  produced  from  a  preexisting  subject,  while  the  form  has 
not  been  created,  since  it  is  not  a  being,  but  only  a  principle  of  being. 


“Now  of  all  human  pursuits,  that  of  wisdom  is  the  most  perfect,  the  most  sublime,  the  most  profitable,  the  most  delight¬ 
ful.  It  is  the  most  perfect,  since  in  proportion  as  a  man  devotes  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  so  much  does  he  already 
share  in  true  happiness:  ...  It  is  the  most  sublime  because  thereby  especially  does  man  approach  to  a  likeness  to  God, 
Who  made  all  things  in  wisdom :  wherefore  since  likeness  is  the  cause  of  love,  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  especially  unites  man 
to  God  by  friendship:  ...  It  is  the  most  profitable,  because  by  wisdom  itself  man  is  brought  to  the  kingdom  of  immortality, 
for  the  desire  oj  wisdom  bringeth  to  the  everlasting  kingdom.  And  it  is  the  most  delightful  because  her  conversation  hath 
no  bitterness,  nor  her  company  any  tediousness,  but  joy  and  gladness.  —  St.  Thomas,  Summa  contra  Gentiles,  I.  c.  2. 
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THE  extent  of  the  wholesome  influence  of  Etienne  Gilson 
upon  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  our  contemporary  world  is 
very  great  indeed.  And  so,  any  book  from  the  pen  of  this 
Christian  scholar  and  philosopher  is  something  of  lasting 
value  and  an  impetus  to  intellectual  life.  God  and  Philosophy 
is  a  series  of  lectures  given  at  the  University  of  Indiana  and 
published  by  the  Yale  University  Press.  These  lectures 
form  a  book,  important  for  the  things  the  author  says  and 
the  way  in  which  he  says  them.  It  matters  little  that  M. 
Gilson  has  in  some  of  his  earlier  works  proposed  and  ex¬ 
plained  many  of  the  theses  that  are  suggested  and  expounded 
in  this  new  book;  they  are  proposed  anew  with  a  freshness 
of  style  and  with  a  profundity  of  thought  which  is  illuminating. 

The  Problem  of  Metaphysics 

The  problem  of  metaphysics,  that  is,  the  problem  of  Being, 
is  primarily  and  ultimately  the  problem  of  God;  and  it  is 
the  mode  of  philosophical  approach  which  will  determine 
largely  the  outcome  of  a  search  for  the  correct  solution. 
M.  Gilson  in  the  lectures  offers  an  historical  presentation  of 
the  determining  factors  in  the  systems  of  various  philosophers, 
which  have  influenced  and  at  times  determined  the  degree  of 
success  attained  in  their  quest  for  a  metaphysical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  God,  as  well  as  a  certain  knowledge 
of  His  nature.  As  the  study  proceeds,  we  see  that  it  is  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  alone,  aided  by  the  metaphysical  heritage 
of  the  Greeks  and  guided  by  Divine  Revelation,  who  can 
satisfactorily  account  for  a  world  where  to  be  is  the  act  of  all 
acts,  a  world  which  can  be  explained  only  by  an  existential 
God,  “Ipsum  Esse.”  Similarly,  it  is  evident  that  subsequent 
philosophers  have  erred  when  they  failed  to  follow  the  Angelic 
Doctor  and  have  set  out  upon  their  own  tortuous  and  mis¬ 
leading  roads. 

From  the  beginning,  Metaphysics  has  always  aimed  at  being 
existential.  Yet  with  the  Greeks  it  failed  to  become  such. 
True  it  is  that  it  grew  and  developed  until  with  Plato  it 
rose  to  sublime  heights.  But  even  Plato’s  idea  of  the  Good 
cannot  definitely  be  said  to  be  God  or  one  of  the  gods.  True, 
interpreters  have  erroneously  read  Christian  theology  into  his 
philosophy,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Plato’s  gods  are  alto¬ 
gether  distinct  from  his  philosophical  principles,  from  his  Ideas. 

With  Aristotle  there  is  effected  for  the  first  time  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  notion  of  God  with  the  first  philosophical  principle. 
And  yet  for  all  his  powers  of  profound  analysis  and  synthesis 
and  his  keenness  of  intellect,  “the  Philosopher”  never  came 
to  a  knowledge  of  creation:  although  his  pure  act  of  self¬ 
thinking  Thought  (voqaiq  vorjascoq)  is  the  prime  mover  of 
the  world,  in  no  sense  can  it  be  called  its  Creator.  Not  know¬ 
ing  the  world  as  distinct  from  itself,  Thought  thinking  Thought 
neither  knows  nor  cares  for  the  beings  in  it.  It  is  not  a 
loveable  or  a  loving  God;  in  a  word,  to  npcbxov  klvouv  is 
not  the  God  of  religion.  “With  Aristotle,”  says  the  author, 
in  his  best  paradoxical  manner,  “the  Greeks  had  gained  an 
indisputable  rational  theology,  but  they  had  lost  their  religion.” 


Christian  Philosophy 

Christian  philosophy  is  the  result  and  off-spring,  we  might 
say,  of  the  union  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Judaeo-Christian 
revelation.  It  is  the  outcome  of  an  effort  to  express  in  the 
Greek  metaphysical  technique,  philosophical  concepts  of  which 
the  Greeks  had  never  dreamed.  And  so,  it  was  for  Augustine 
to  express  in  terms  found  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  the  God 
of  Christianity.  In  his  endeavor  to  describe  the  true  Christian 
God,  “He  Who  is,”  Augustine  is  hindered,  according  to  the 
author,  in  describing  the  pure  act  of  existence  in  terms  that 
are  based  on  an  “essential”  rather  than  “existential”  ontology. 

Nine  centuries  later,  the  greatest  of  Christian  thinkers, 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle.  The  outcome  of  this  meeting  is  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  human  thought  and,  in  particular, 
in  the  development  of  natural  theology.  Some  of  the  finest 
pages  of  the  book  deal  with  the  resultant  doctrine  of  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  unique  in  its  clarity,  profundity,  and  beauty, 
and  replete  with  eternal  truth  (Chapter  II:  pp.  38-74).  Since 
this  world  of  beings  can  be  said  to  be  intelligible  only  in 
so  far  as  it  postulates  a  supremely  existential  God,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  “to  be”,  Ipsum  Esse,  demands  that  we  apprehend 
the  distinction  between  essence  and  existence.  The  Greeks, 
knew  of  no  such  distinction,  for  theirs  was  the  world  of  es¬ 
sences.  The  all-important  contribution  of  Thomas  is  that  he 
understood  the  actuality  of  being.  With  St.  Thomas,  meta¬ 
physics,  which  had  always  sought  to  become  existential,  be¬ 
comes  so  in  the  highest  degree;  the  perfect  realization  of 
this  transformation  of  philosophy  is  the  Thomistic  concept  of 
a  God  Who  is  His  own  existence  ( ipsum  esse  subsistens) , 
while  in  all  other  beings,  existence  is  the  act  of  their  essence. 
Moreover,  since  the  nature  of  no  created  or  finite  being  is 
to  be,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  an  experimental  science 
such  as  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology  can  ever  adequately 
account  for  a  world  made  of  such  things:  they  teach  us  not 
the  why,  but  the  how  of  our  universe.  For  if  the  nature  of 
no  created  thing  is  to  be,  we  must  look  beyond  such  a  world 
to  find  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence.  Only  a  being 
whose  every  essence  is  to  be  can  account  for  such  a  world. 
“To  posit  such  a  being,”  says  M.  Gilson,  “whose  essence  is  a 
pure  Act  of  existing,  that  is,  whose  essence  is  not  to  be  this  or 
that,  but  to  be,  is  also  to  posit  the  Christian  God  as  the 
supreme  cause  of  the  universe.” 


Aberrations 

Unfortunately  this  great  metaphysical  truth  was  neither 
cherished  nor  preserved.  In  the  third  chapter  (“God 
and  Modern  Philosophy”)  the  author  proposes  social 
as  well  as  intellectual  reasons  for  this  sad  deterioration. 
Descartes,  Christian  though  he  was,  distinguishes  philosophy 
from  theology  not,  as  Thomas  had  done,  to  unite  and  to 
integrate  them  into  the  great  synthesis  of  Christian  wisdom, 
but  to  separate  them.  For  this  reason  Cartesian  metaphysics 
is  of  decisive  moment  in  the  development  of  natural  theology. 
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The  Cartesian  god  is  a  god  whose  essence  it  is  to  be  a  Creator — 
the  Author  of  nature,  as  the  Deist  called  him  later,  the 
watchmaker  of  Voltaire.  What  a  fall  from  the  true  concept 
of  Him  Who  is,  whose  essence  is  not  to  create,  but  to  be! 

Finally,  the  last  chapter  takes  up  the  contemporary  view 
of  God  as  proposed  by  Kant  and  Comte  and  more  recent 
philosophers.  God,  they  assert  is  not  the  object  of  knowledge. 
To  them  science  is  adequate  for  rational  knowledge.  Now 
science  seeks  to  know  the  what  and  how,  not  the  why.  The 
notion  of  God,  on  the  contrary  is  the  answer  to  the  existential 
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why  of  things,  and  so  the  exclusion  of  God  as  an  object  of 
our  knowledge  follows  quite  logically. 

But  if  science  is  not  adequate  for  human  knowledge  and 
if  the  intellect  is  able  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  Being 
( ens  in  quantum  ens),  then  indeed  true  metaphysics  must 
not  culminate  in  an  essence — be  it  Thought  or  Good,  or  One, 
or  Substance,  nay,  not  even  in  Being  itself:  “The  last  word 
is  not  ens,  but  esse;  not  being  but  is.  .  .  .  The  supreme  Act 
of  existence  whose  very  essence  because  it  is  to  be,  passes 
human  understanding.” 


Book  Reviews 


THOMISTIC  PSYCHOLOGY 

Robert  E.  Brennan,  O.P. 

Macmillan,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  xxvi  +  401,  $ 3.00 

Some  ten  years  ago  Professor  Boring  concluding  his  study  of 
the  rise  of  modern  psychology  ( History  of  Experimental  Psychology), 
and  attempting  to  give  some  reason  for  the  confusion  in  the  ranks 
of  the  psychologists,  epigrammaticaliy  commented:  "Psychology 
has  never  succeeded  in  taking  philosophy  to  itself  or  in  leaving  it 
alone.”  The  inference  is  then  made  that  psychology  will  emerge 
as  a  legitimate  natural  science  only  when  it  is  divorced  from  all 
philosophy.  If  we  would  offer  an  explanation  of  the  weakness  of 
most  English  texts,  at  least  of  modern  scholastics  who,  in  the  name 
of  a  philosophy  of  man,  have  given  us  their  psychologies,  we  might 
paraphrase  Boring’s  remark:  "They  have  never  succeeded  in  taking 
science  to  themselves  or  in  leaving  it  alone.” 

Had  Father  Brennan  given  us  only  the  second  and  last  chapters 
of  his  book,  it  still  would  merit  recognition  as  one  of  the  most 
constructive  texts  of  scholastic  philosophy  that  have  appeared  for 
some  time.  For,  this  work  is  strictly  philosophical.  In  these  two 
chapters  the  author  attacks  an  important  problem  which  has  peculiar 
application  in  psychology.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of 
philosophy  and  science.  Someone  has  well  remarked  that  what 
is  needed  more  than  anything  else  today  is  another  Aquinas  to  do  for 
science  and  philosophy  what  the  Angelic  Doctor  did  for  philosophy 
and  theology.  There  is  certainly  a  philosophical  psychology;  it 
stands  as  something  in  its  own  right.  There  is  a  scientific  psychology; 
it  is  still  fighting  for  position  as  an  established  natural  science, 
with  a  subject-matter,  method,  and  formal  object  of  its  own. 
Scientific  psychologists  are  still  in  disagreement  as  to  these  con¬ 
stitutive  elements  which  would  formulate  their  science  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  one.  But,  whatever  scientific  psychology  should  be,  one 
thing  it  is  not:  it  is  not  a  species  of  some  genus  which  we  might 
call — as  many  have  labelled  it — general  psychology,  which  would 
include  philosophical  psychology  as  its  other  species.  This  con¬ 
fusion  easily  arises  because  both  disciplines  have  a  common  sub¬ 
ject-matter  and  both  begin  with  inductions  from  that  same  subject- 
matter,  which  is  man  in  his  acts,  powers,  and  habits.  But  they 
differ  in  formal  object  and  method  as  widely  as  physiology  differs 
from  metaphysics.  It  is  just  an  historical  accident  that  both  have 
been  unfortunately  pegged  with  the  common  ambiguous  title, 
psychology.  Historically,  too,  this  confusion  was  inevitable.  The 
founders  of  scientific  psychology,  when  they  had  any  philosophical 
knowledge  of  man,  knew  man  only  as  Descartes  had  split  him 
asunder.  Thus,  psychology  was  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  facts  of  consciousness.  The  problem  of  mind-body  interaction, 
which  never  should  have  risen  as  a  problem,  became  the  great 
enigma.  There  was  nothing  left  for  the  psychologist,  if  he  wanted 
to  philosophize — and  he  never  forgot  to  do  so — but  to  take  the 
alternative  of  Idealism  or  Materialism.  Some,  not  willing  to 
admit  they  had  made  the  choice,  would  indulge  the  deception  of 
Parallelism. 


The  present  work  goes  a  long  way  to  clearing  up  all  this  con¬ 
fusion.  This  is  achieved  not  so  much  by  clearly  stating  the  prob¬ 
lem,  tracing  its  historical  origins,  and  presenting  a  solution;  all 
this  is  good.  But  clarity  and  conviction  come  especially  from  the 
presentation,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  of  a  thorough-going  philos¬ 
ophy  of  man,  which  is  not  lost  in  the  meshes  of  reflexes  and 
neurones.  The  psychologist,  who  claims  to  be  only  a  natural 
scientist,  needs  such  a  philosophy  of  man.  He  has  a  philosophy, 
even  when  he  is  shouting  from  the  house-tops  that  psychology  has 
nothing  to  do  with  philosophy.  But  he  is  declaiming  against  bad 
philosophy  and  worse  philosophical  psychology.  Had  he  known 
the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  Aquinas,  he  would  find  to  his 
surprise  that  psychology  could  still  pursue  its  physiological  and 
psychometric  courses  without  losing  its  soul  in  the  pursuit.  Philos¬ 
ophy  is  in  equal  need  of  this  philosophical  psychology  of  Thomas. 
For,  ever  since  Descartes,  many  modern  philosophers  have  sub¬ 
stituted  the  psychological  for  the  metaphysical  approach  to  philos¬ 
ophy.  Thus,  paradoxically  enough,  not  only  did  the  world  outside 
of  man  lose  its  meaning  for  them,  but  man  himself  became  the 
great  unknown. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  the  tractatus  de  homine  of  St.  Thomas, 
This  is  a  strictly  philosophical  study — of  depth  and  absorbing 
interest — of  man  in  his  acts,  powers,  and  habits.  Father  Brennan 
always  keeps  the  proper  perspective;  the  viewpoint  is  of  the  com¬ 
posite  man.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  study  of  consciousness  nor  even  of 
the  soul.  The  presentation  might  seem  to  be  over-lapping,  but  it 
is  more  effective.  For,  there  is  first  presented,  independently,  the 
psychology  of  Aristotle;  this  rightly  has  been  given  the  minority 
position.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  clear  and  orderly  summation  of  the 
psychological  parts  of  the  Summa  Theologica,  the  De  Anima,  the 
De  Spiritualibus  Creaturis,  with  pertinent  occasional  drawing  upon 
all  the  works  of  Aquinas.  The  bibliography  gives  references  to 
texts  of  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  corresponding  to  pages  and  lines 
of  the  body  of  the  work.  These  references  are  not  merely  occa¬ 
sional;  they  are  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  pages  contained 
in  the  book.  This  part  of  the  work  alone  would  make  it  invaluable. 

Anyone  professing  to  give  an  undergraduate  course  of  philosophy 
of  man — whether  he  calls  it  psychology  or  anything  else — will  find 
here  what  he  should  have  been  long  seeking.  For,  this  is  easily 
the  finest  attempt  yet  made  in  English  to  give  us  a  thorough  psychol¬ 
ogy  which  is  strictly  philosophical,  and  specifically  Thomistic.  Thus, 
Father  Brennan  has  supplied  a  real  need,  and  supplied  it  well. 
Where  scientific  questions  are  needed  to  supplement  some  philo¬ 
sophical  point,  they  are  accurately  and  briefly  presented. 

By  incorporating  within  its  pages  the  most  important  passages 
from  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas,  this  book  should 
stimulate  the  student  to  read  their  original  works.  If  it  achieves 
this,  and  of  this  we  are  confident,  it  will  have  served  well  what 
should  be  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  any  text-book  of  scholastic 
philosophy.  This  is  not  a  text-book  for  anyone  who  expects  a 
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text-book  to  be  a  compilation  of  questions  and  answers.  But  it  is 
a  splendid  text-book  in  the  only  sense  that  such  a  term  should  be 
understood:  a  wedge  for  the  teacher  and  a  tool  for  the  student  in 
introducing  the  student  to  his  subject,  in  arousing  interest  in  the 
scope  of  its  problems,  and  in  guiding  him  along  the  paths  which 
lead  to  their  solution. 

FRANCIS  J.  O’REILLY. 

a  b  m  m 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION,  1941 

Edited,  by  Charles  A.  Hart 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  The  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  pp.  293 
Since  the  world  by  and  large  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
razed  by  a  personified  absolutism,  the  Catholic  philosophers  in  their 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  opportunely  chose  liberty  as  their  main 
topic  of  discussion.  The  keynote  of  this  excellent  symposium  is 
struck  in  the  presidential  address  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  McMahon.  He 
pleads  for  a  return  to  metaphysics  as  the  secure  foundation  of  the 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  man.  It  is  precisely  because  the 
metaphysical  foundations  of  the  will  were  spurned  by  the  philosopher 
of  the  reformation  that  liberty  has  been  so  abused  in  the  break¬ 
down  of  western  culture.  Joseph  B.  McAllister  shows  how  Kant 
by  rejecting  metaphysics,  though  still  tenaciously  holding  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will  as  a  postulate  of  the  practical  reason,  has  been 
a  great  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  totalitarian  philosophy  of  a 
Stalin  and  a  Hitler.  In  all  the  constructive  papers  of  the  symposium 
there  is  a  return  to  metaphysics. 

Since  God  is  the  source  of  all  being,  of  all  perfection,  He  must 
be  the  source  of  liberty.  Hence,  Anton  Pegis  maintains:  "In  the 
world,  in  fact,  in  which  creation  is  at  the  origin  of  the  universe,  the 
idea  of  liberty  is  born.”  (p.  4).  God,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  is 
the  only  absolutely  necessary  being,  self-sufficient  and  autonomous. 
It  follows  that  He  is  absolutely  free  and  hence  can  create  freely. 
In  this  way,  "necessity  and  liberty  are  compossible.”  (p.  4). 

Hence,  indifference  and  indeterminateness  are  not  the  primary 
requisites  for  liberty,  but  dominion  and  independence,  which  are 
participated  perfections  of  a  higher  order. 

Father  Gerald  Phelan  shows  in  his  paper  on  "Person  and  Liberty” 
that  the  perfection  necessary  for  the  possession  of  liberty  is  that 
of  a  person.  Man,  as  a  person,  has  dominion  over  his  acts,  but 

since  he  has  not  the  actual  possession  of  his  end,  he  must  use  this 

dominion  in  order  to  attain  it.  It  is  only  after  he  has  attained  his 
end  that  he  will  be  completely  free.  Accordingly,  man  must  live 

in  a  society  in  which  his  liberty  is  respected.  Authority  is  a  sub¬ 

ject  which  logically  follows  that  of  personality  and  liberty.  This 
topic  is  treated  in  a  masterly  fashion  by  Yves  R.  Simon.  He,  too, 
treats  of  liberty  as  an  absolute  perfection  founded  on  the  perfection 
of  being.  The  tenor  of  his  treatment  of  authority  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  statement:  "Authority  cannot  be  identified  with 
coercion,  which  is  only  one  of  its  instruments.”  (p.  105). 

To  complete  the  symposium,  Fr.  Gerard  Smith,  S.J.  explains 
St.  Thomas’  teaching  on  the  relation  of  the  intellect  to  the  will 
with  respect  to  free  choice.  Other  papers  were  given  by  Fathers 
Bernard  Vogt,  O.F.M.  and  Hunter  Gutherie,  S.J.  and  by  Geodffery 
O’Connell  and  John  McCann.  The  Round  Table  Discussions,  as 
usual,  contain  much  that  is  worthwhile,  though  these  will  be  of 
interest  mostly  to  the  specialist  in  the  various  fields.  The  political 
scientist  will  find  much  food  for  thought  in  the  treatment  of 
Edmund  Burke’s  philosophy  by  M.  F.  Millar.  The  philosopher  as 
well  as  the  logician  ought  to  study  carefully  the  thought-provoking 
article  of  Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym,  "The  To  Be  Which  Signifies 
the  Truth  of  Propositions.” 

VINCENT  F.  DAUES. 

b  a  m  m 

GOD  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Etienne  Gilson 

Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1941,  pp.  xviii  +  147,  $ 2.00 

(cf.  page  fifteen) 


CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  PRINCIPLES 

Sister  Mary  Consilia  O’Brien,  O.P.,  Ph.D. 

P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  xi  +  621,  $2.40 

This  volume  presents  the  social  thought  of  the  Church  and  St. 
Thomas  to  students  of  Junior  college  age.  With  an  introduction 
by  Msgr.  Fulton  Sheen,  it  is  divided  into  four  well-arranged  sections: 
Man;  Society;  Man  in  Society;  Man  in  Economic  Society.  There 
are  summaries  of  the  several  chapters,  a  cumulative  summary  of 
each  section,  and  an  index.  Topics  for  study  and  discussion  accom¬ 
pany  each  chapter  along  with  reading  lists  of  various  authors  for 
more  advanced  students. 

The  encyclical  letters  of  Popes  Leo  XIII,  Pius  XI,  and  Pius  XII 
are  source  material  for  much  of  the  social  teaching  involved.  In 
her  effort  to  have  the  student  "meet  St.  Thomas”  the  author  has 
frequently  availed  herself  of  the  works  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  There 
are  numerous  quotations  within  the  text  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
"some  original  sources”  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  For  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  student  unfamiliar  with  Latin,  references  are  made 
to  English  translations. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  her  attempt  to  put  in  practice 
the  desire  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  to  have  "masters  strive  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  with  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas.”  In  view 
of  the  moral  poison  which  today  seeks  to  reduce  man  to  the  level 
of  the  brute,  this  book  proves  a  welcome  addition  to  the  store 
of  Catholic  literature  that  is  being  steadily  built  up  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  man’s  supernatural  dignity  and  the  Church’s  teaching 
in  the  matter.  With  the  author  we  would  say  to  the  student — old 
and  young — "Meet  St.  Thomas”  for  intellectual  stimulation  and 
guidance  in  the  paths  of  Truth. 

GEORGE  BUTLER. 

m  b  i®  0 

PRINCEPS  CONCORDIAE,  PICO  DELLA 
MIRANDOLA  AND  THE 
SCHOLASTIC  TRADITION 

Avery  Dulles 

Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1941,  pp.  xii  +  182,  $2.00 

The  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  for  each  of  the  last  six 
years  has  published  an  essay  chosen  from  the  best  theses  submitted 
toward  a  degree  with  honors.  The  1940  selection  was  the  thesis  of 
Mr.  Avery  Dulles  on  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  the  Scholastic  Tradition. 

As  the  author  points  out  in  his  preface,  the  traditional  evaluation 
of  Pico  has  bracketed  him  as  either  "a  golden-haired  Platonist,”  "a 
marvel-mongering  Cabbalist,”  or  "the  author  of  an  orginal  idealist 
philosophy  expressive  of  the  renaissance  and  embodying  the  germs 
of  Hegelianism.”  Although  Mr.  Dulles  considers  it  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  to  classify  Pico’s  philosophy  as  either  simply  Neo-Platonic  or 
Cabbalistic,  he  is  at  particular  pains  to  correct  the  opinion  that 
sets  up  the  Florentine  as  a  precursor  and  even  an  originator  of 
modern  idealism. 

In  a  very  interesting  appendix  to  the  book,  he  outlines  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  idealism  from  Bertrando 
Spaventa  and  Francesco  de’  Sanctis  to  Giovanni  Gentile  and  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce.  Gentile  was  the  first  to  point  to  Pico  as  an  early  herald 
of  naturalism  and  idealism.  In  his  wake  have  followed  a  fleet  of 
critics  and  historians  like  Ruggiero,  Saitta,  Kiezkowski,  Semprini, 
and  Cassirer,  all  of  whom  find  in  Pico  the  expression  of  their  own 
particular  brand  of  idealism. 

It  is  against  this  subjective  school  of  critics  and  historians  that 
Mr.  Dulles  attempts  to  present  the  evidence  of  Pico’s  thought  as 
expressed  in  his  own  works.  His  contention  is  that  when  these  works 
are  approached  without  any  idealistic  pre-conceptions,  they  reveal  a 
system  based  on  definite  mediaeval  foundations,  and  show  that  Pico’s 
philosophy,  in  spite  of  extraneous  accretions,  was  primarily  a  scho¬ 
lastic  synthesis. 

The  author  devotes  three  introductory  chapters  to  Pico’s  works 
in  general  and  to  the  effect  upon  his  thought  of  his  scholastic 
training  at  Padua  and  Paris.  In  the  chapters  that  follow,  he 
analyzes  the  bulk  of  Pico’s  works  for  their  sholastic  content  under 
the  indicative  headings  of  Ontology:  Contingent  Beings  and  The 
Necessary  Being;  Cosmology.  The  Visible  Hierarchy;  Anthropology: 
The  Dignity  of  Man;  Psychology:  The  Soul  and  Its  Knowledge;  and 
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Theology :  The  Approach  to  God.  He  finds  and  demonstrates  with 
fair  conclusiveness  that  in  each  of  these  spheres  the  backbone  of 
Pico’s  thought  is  scholasticism  —  exaggerated  at  times  to  the  point  of 
absurdity  in  philosophy  and  to  the  point  of  heresy  in  theology,  but 
scholasticism,  nevertheless,  and  not  by  any  twist  of  interpretation 
an  inchoate  idealism. 

The  sphere  in  which  the  modern  critics  especially  find  Pico  the 
herald  of  a  dawning  renaissance  is  in  his  Anthropology:  in  his 
concept  of  man  as  a  microcosm,  possessed  of  unshackled  freedom. 
As  a  microcosm,  they  say,  Pico’s  man  is  the  summation  and  end 
of  everything  in  the  universe,  and  therefore  escapes  that  pigeon¬ 
hole  in  the  hierarchy  of  being  where  mediaeval  scholasticism  had 
confined  him.  By  emphasizing  man’s  freedom,  these  Idealists  go 
on  to  say,  Pico  raised  an  early  voice  in  the  cause  of  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  man  from  authoritarianism,  and  made  him  the  proud  arbiter 
of  his  own  fate.  Against  these  contextless  assertions,  Mr.  Dulles 
successfully  demonstrates  with  chapter  and  verse  that  in  both  in¬ 
stances  Pico  has  been  misrepresented.  His  concept  of  man  as  a 
microcosm  was  not  opposed  to  the  scholastic  tradition  but  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  it.  The  test  of  his  scholastic  orthodoxy  on  this  point 
is  that  he  does  not  make  this  microcosm  an  end  in  itself.  To  it 
everything  in  the  universe  is  subordinated,  indeed,  but  it  in  turn 
is  subordinated  to  God,  the  supreme  end  of  all.  Here  Pico  speaks 
with  the  orthodoxy  of  St.  Thomas  himself.  Nor  is  he  less  orthodox 
on  the  point  of  man’s  freedom.  He  makes  much  of  it  as  the 
greatest  source  of  man’s  dignity,  it  is  true,  but  never  exalts  it  to 
an  end  in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  represented  as  a 
means  by  which,  with  the  help  of  grace,  man  can  attain  to  the 
most  perfect  self-realization  in  the  possession  of  God. 

As  in  these  points,  so  under  the  other  headings  Mr.  Dulles  shows 
Pico  to  be  fundamentally  scholastic.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
parade  him  as  an  original,  profound,  or  even  consistent  thinker. 
Pico  was  none  of  these;  he  was  not  one  to  be  balked  even  by  patent 
contradictions  in  his  attempt  to  be  Princeps  Concordiae.  Mr.  Dulles 
does  not  deny  or  gloss  over  the  inconsistencies  and  shallowness  of 
Pico’s  thought,  but  he  does  defend  him  successfully  against  the  false 
interpretations  of  the  Idealists. 

M.  B.  McNAMEE. 


THE  BASIC  WORKS  OF  ARISTOTLE 

Edited  and  with  an  Introduction  by 

Richard  McKeon 

Random  House,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  xxxix  +  1487,  $4.00 
This  new  edition  of  the  Oxford  translation  of  Aristotle  presents 
the  greater  part  of  the  Aristotelian  corpus  in  a  single  volume.  By 
a  judicious  selection  the  editor  has  included  all  of  the  important 
works.  The  following  are  complete:  Categories,  On  Interpretation, 
Posterior  Analytics,  Physics,  On  Generation  and  Corruption,  On  the 
Sold,  The  Short  Physical  Treatises,  Metaphysics,  Nicomachean  Ethics, 
Politics,  and  Poetics.  Most  of  the  other  works  are  represented  by 
whole  books  or  sections.  Many  of  the  explanatory  notes  and  cross 
references  by  the  translators  are  reprinted.  Philological  notes  and 
indices  are  omitted.  Bekker  pagination  adds  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  volume.  The  book  is  a  credit  to  the  editor  and  the  publishers. 

WILLIAM  A.  VAN  ROO. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THIS  WAY  HAPPINESS 

Ethics:  the  Science  of  the  Good  Life 
Charles  P.  Bruehl,  Ph.D. 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  1941,  pp.  xiv  +  241,  $ 2.50 

As  a  practical  book  surveying,  in  a  simple,  interesting  manner, 
the  fields  of  general  and  special  ethics,  this  latest  contribution  of 
Father  Bruehl  is  rather  unique.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  complete 
ethics  book  in  the  English  language  written  for  the  general  reader. 
Although  Father  Bruehl’s  purpose  was  to  offer  to  college  students 
an  appealing,  less  formidable  presentation  of  ethical  teaching,  the 
book  is  also  very  well  suited  for  the  reader  who  has  never  formally 
studied  the  subject.  It  is  a  practical  treatise  showing,  not  only 
the  place  of  ethics  in  everyday  life,  but  also  how  a  moral  sensitive¬ 
ness  can  be  developed  and  how  morality  makes  for  a  fuller  life 


and  greater  happiness.  Today,  too  many  people  forget  that  ethics 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  their  happiness  and  is  a  considerate 
minister  to  the  finer  things  of  life.  It  teaches  man,  not  merely 
how  to  make  a  living,  but  how  to  live.  Because  the  study  of  ethics 
has  been  frequently  handicapped  by  an  unfortunate  teaching  tech¬ 
nique  which  renders  it  distasteful  to  the  students,  Father  Bruehl 
endeavors  to  make  that  study  attractive,  more  interesting,  and  better 
suited  for  application  to  everyday  life. 

Defining  ethics  as  "that  philosophical  discipline  which  by  the 
natural  processes  of  reason  establishes  the  end  of  man  and  in 
relation  to  this  end  determines  the  rectitude  of  human  acts”  (p.  15), 
the  author  considers  religion  and  morality,  the  end  of  man,  the 
moral  agent  and  the  moral  act,  pleasure  and  pain,  the  moral  order, 
law,  sanctions,  rights,  and  justice.  In  special  ethics,  after  a  brief, 
interesting  chapter  on  the  moral  life  in  general,  there  follow 
chapters  on  duties  toward  God,  self,  and  others,  chapters  on  private 
ownership,  the  family,  the  state,  the  relation  of  Church  and  state, 
and  a  brief  consideration  of  international  ethics.  Each  topic  is 
excellently  treated,  though  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the 
natural  law  and  the  family  would  be  desirable. 

The  urgent  need  for  such  a  book  as  this  is  manifested  by  the 
decaying  morality  of  the  world  around  us.  False  concepts  of 
human  nature  have  made  morality  discouraging  and  odious,  and 
so,  men  fail  in  their  duties  to  God,  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
fellow-men.  Lack  of  responsibility,  the  breakdown  of  men’s  moral 
judgments  are  the  consequent,  since,  from  the  practical  science  of 
ethics,  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life  are  drawn.  "Ethics  in 
homespun,”  as  the  author  appropriately  nicknames  his  book,  gives 
the  true  Catholic  viewpoint  on  universal  ethical  problems.  It  is 
our  hope  that  this  carefully,  thoughtfully  written  book  will  enjoy 
the  wide  popularity  it  merits. 

JOHN  P.  JELINEK. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  SOPHIST 

Members  of  the  Junior  Class 

Fordham  University,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  S3 

This  is  the  fourth  issue  of  the  papers  presented  at  an  annual 
Symposium  conducted  by  undergraduate  students  in  philosophy. 
The  subject  this  time  is  "The  Nature  of  Inorganic  Bodies.”  In 
the  nine  published  papers  these  budding  philosophers  give  evidence 
of  great  industry  in  ferreting  out  interesting  and  pertinent  facts 
in  the  long  history  of  this  question  and  admirable  cleverness  in 
clothing  their  discussions  in  a  racy,  if  sometimes  whimsical,  style. 
The  startling  bluntness  of  youth  will  disturb  many  a  seasoned 
philosopher  who  would  wish  to  qualify  some  of  the  statements. 
Mixed  metaphors  and  near-slang  will  not  please  the  stylist.  But 
this  dry  subject  has,  in  the  language  of  the  stage,  been  made  to 
"come  alive.” 

It  would  be  invidious  to  subject  this  praiseworthy  achievement  to 
acrid  criticism,  but  one  can  hardly  pass  over  in  silence  the  final 
essay  in  which  Hylomorphism  and  Hylosystemism  are  represented, 
in  the  argot  of  the  prize-ring,  as  battling  for  the  championship. 
The  decision  goes  to  the  latter.  But  the  sort  of  "Hylomorphism” 
described  as  the  opponent  is  so  unreal  that  one  is  led  to  think  that 
Hylosystemism  (alias  "Mechanic”)  is  merely  doing  a  bit  of  shadow- 
boxing. 

J.  McW. 

■  ■SB 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION 

Edited  by 

Hunter  Guthrie,  S.J.  and  Gerald  G.  Walsh,  S.J. 

Fordham  University  Press,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  174 

In  modern  days,  there  are  philosophies  of  education,  of  political 
science,  of  economics,  of  sociology  and  so  on  until  the  term  "philos¬ 
ophy”  is  so  variously  applied  and  so  manifoldly  interpreted  that  it 
seems  to  have  lost  its  fundamental  meaning.  And  yet  current 
usage  of  the  word  should  not  blind  us  to  its  primitive  and  proper 
significance.  Philosophy  primarily  is  a  love  of  wisdom;  it  springs 
from  a  desire  of  seeing  things  in  their  entirety,  of  subordinating  lower 
ends  to  higher  ones,  of  ordering  everything  in  the  universe  and 
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in  one’s  life  to  God’s  plan  of  creation.  Nowhere  is  lack  of  right 
order  more  evident  than  in  education,  for  it  is  this  so-called  "field” 
which  offers  greatest  freedom  to  propose  one’s  own  plan  and  write 
one’s  own  "philosophy.”  There  is,  however,  one  philosophy  worthy 
of  the  name — that  which  sees  God  as  Creator  and  Supreme  Lawgiver 
of  the  universe,  which  places  man  a  little  below  the  angels  in  make¬ 
up  and  in  destiny,  and  which  postulates  that  man  is  to  reach  his  last 
end  by  the  proper  and  orderly  use  of  things  about  him.  Viewing 
philosophy  in  this  light,  the  Symposium  starts  its  discussion  of  seven¬ 
teen  major  topics  of  education. 

The  Symposium  is  both  destructive  and  constructive:  destructive 
in  that  it  disproves  by  facts  the  popular  myths  in  which  universal 
education  is  held  to  solve  all  problems  and  in  which  plans  of  char¬ 
acter-training  are  the  panacea  for  social  ills;  constructive  in  that 
it  sees  some  remedy  and  hope  for  the  future.  The  remedy  is  not 
more  schools  or  greater  variety  in  curricula;  it  must  come  from  a 
realization  of  what  is  the  ultimate  end  of  man  and  from  educating 
the  whole  man  in  view  of  this  last  end. 

Everyone  admits  that  something  is  wrong  with  our  system  of 
education.  Our  utopian  predictions  belie  the  results.  Father 
Schoberg  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  education  for  democracy 
cultivates  the  germs  of  totalitarianism  and  anarchy.  For  such  educa¬ 
tion  has  for  its  end  "either  the  good  of  the  democratic  state,  or 
the  good  of  the  individuals  composing  that  state,  or  both.  If  the 
end  be  the  good  of  the  state,  the  individual  sooner  or  later  will  be 
completely  subordinated  to  the  state  —  and  we  have  totalitarianism. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  end  of  education  be  the  good  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  be  permitted  to  develop  his  own 
philosophy  .  .  .  how  can  one  reasonably  expect  him  to  become  a 
citizen  with  due  respect  for  civil  authority?”  His  solution  is  that 
"the  tossing  ship  of  individual  and  social  life  must  find  secure 
anchorage,  and  that  in  an  unchanging  philosophy.” 

On  the  positive  side,  Father  Gillis  outlines  the  true  nature  of 
character  development  briefly  yet  completely:  "For  the  production 
of  character,  two  things  are  necessary:  for  the  will,  habits  of  correct 
action;  for  the  intellect,  a  collection  of  the  principles  of  correct 
conduct  and  the  recognition  of  their  imperativeness.”  In  the  space 
of  his  contribution  to  the  Symposium  he  gives  the  whole  Summa  of 
Christian  Wisdom,  and  shows  how  the  Jesuits  apply  this  to  their 
educational  system. 

Father  Fitzgerald  presents  a  masterful  description  of  the  part 
which  a  liberal  education  must  play  in  the  formation  of  a  stable 
democratic  culture.  "In  education  we  are  not  moulding  the  youth 
to  a  form  of  government  but  to  the  fullness  of  human  life,  the 
essential  rights  of  which  are  best  safeguarded  by  that  government.” 
Americans  have  had  their  vision  shortened  by  so-called  science, 
mechanics,  and  the  machine-age  outlook,  while  they  fail  to  realize 
that  they  took  their  life-blood  from  a  rich  Christian  culture.  Re¬ 
ligion,  instead  of  being  a  root  principle  of  human  life,  is  regarded 
as  an  accessory,  and  useless  or  superfluous  at  that.  "Youth,”  he 
says,  "formed  by  the  distracting  method  of  motley  curricula,  thinks 
that  maturity  consists  in  the  multifarious  contacts  with  the  material 
world.”  With  the  youth  intolerant  and  incapable  of  profound  and 
systematic  reflection,  they  can  be  easily  swayed  and  are  unable  to 
think  logically  or  to  analyze  correctly  their  own  thoughts. 

Father  John  Murray  in  his  paper,  "Towards  a  Christian  Human¬ 
ism,”  synthesizes  the  loftiness  of  the  Christian  ideal  in  education 
with  the  unity  of  grace  and  nature  after  the  example  of  Christ. 

Father  Edward  Rooney  explains  the  meaning  of  academic  free¬ 
dom.  There  is  the  freedom  which  begets  slavery  and  the  freedom 
which  is  the  way  to  life:  one  exalts  human  license  and  changing 
norms  of  morality;  the  other  gives  true  liberty,  Truth  —  the  Truth 
that  is  Christ. 

Father  H.  Guthrie  includes  in  the  space  of  ten  pages  the  whole 
Christian  plan  for  educating  the  Christian  individual,  the  true 
philosophy  which  makes  departments  means  to  ends,  and  subor¬ 
dinates  lower  ends  to  the  highest  end:  Christ,  "in  Whom  we  find 
the  ultimate  standards  of  intellect,  conscience,  and  taste.” 

Equally  lofty  in  aim  and  inspiration  are  the  proposals  of  Father 
J.  Delaney  and  of  Father  J.  LaFarge:  education  for  Christian  society 
and  world  citizenship,  a  spiritual  world-society. 

The  Symposium  is  a  definite  contribution  to  educational  and 
philosophic  thought;  the  papers  can  be  profitably  read  either  singly 
or  collectively,  since  each  one  treats  a  unit  of  thought. 

J.  F.  SCHENK. 


SPIRIT  IN  MAN 

Rufus  M.  Jones 

Stanford  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  x  +  70,  $ 125 

The  founding  grant  of  Stanford  University  stipulates  that  the 
trustees  of  the  University  are  "to  prohibit  sectarian  instruction, 
but  to  have  taught  in  the  University  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  and  that  obedi¬ 
ence  to  His  laws  is  the  highest  duty  of  man.”  The  little  book, 
Spirit  in  Man,  comprises  the  West  Lectures  for  1941,  in  which  Dr. 
Rufus  M.  Jones  endeavors  to  comply  with  the  stipulation  of  the 
founders.  A  man  of  vast  learning  and  extensive  study  in  religions, 
Dr.  Jones  approached  the  task  with  much  to  assure  success.  And 
perhaps  if  we  consider  only  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind,  he  did 
achieve  success.  But  the  impression  one  gets  on  reading  the  book 
is  that  here  we  have  a  man  who,  having  cut  himself  loose  from 
legitimate  foundations  for  thought,  sincerely  tries  to  go  on  thinking. 

The  three  lectures  which  compose  the  series  present  a  strange 
mixture  of  acute  observation,  glaring  misapprehension,  and  gratui¬ 
tous  assumption.  The  first  lecture  entitled  "The  Uniqueness  of 
Spirit  in  Man”  gives  great  promise  but  defeats  itself  by  assuming 
that  soul  is  nothing  but  the  culmination  of  a  remarkable  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  whose  latest  stage  is  "mind  of  the  spirit  type.”  The 
author  cannot  accept  the  dualism  of  Descartes  and  since  he  knows 
no  other,  must  reject  dualism  entirely.  For  him  the  "medieval” 
soul  is  the  soul  of  Descartes.  History  is  a  record  of  constant 
progress,  a  "nisus”  of  all  things  to  a  "Better” — at  present  it  is 
man  with  a  spiritual  soul,  in  the  future  it  will  be  some  kind  of 
superman. 

In  the  second  lecture,  "Goods  that  Are  Good  without  Any  Quali¬ 
fication:  The  Realm  of  Values,”  the  author  shows  even  more  clearly 
his  groping  for  a  truth  which  is  denied  him  by  his  own  philoso¬ 
phical  principles.  We  are  faced  with  a  startling  combination  of 
Kant,  Bergson,  James,  and  the  proverbial  man  in  the  street,  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  verge  of  a  great  truth,  which  somehow  escapes  him. 
"A  sacrament,”  we  are  told,  "means  a  spiritual  reality  breaking 
through  a  material  medium.”  And  the  universe  is  sacramental.  But 
he  brings  us  no  further.  The  firmest  foundation  upon  which  he 
can  take  his  stand  is  Kant’s  "moral  imperative  of  ought.” 

The  third  lecture,  "Intimations  of  an  Over-World  of  Reality,” 
is  the  culmination  of  the  series,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  con¬ 
clude.  It  is  "intimations”  and  nothing  more.  Belief  in  immor¬ 
tality  seems  to  be  based  on  nothing  more  stable  than  "it  is  not 
unlikely.”  The  author  takes  strong  issue  with  materialism  and 
positivism,  claiming  against  them  that  there  is  an  Over-World  "above 
the  physical,  above  the  storm  and  whirl  of  molecular  vibrations,” 
but  shows  quite  clearly  that  he  has  not  shaken  himself  entirely  free 
from  their  assumptions:  "There  are  strong  presumptions,  but  noth¬ 
ing  irresistibly  settles  the  issue  except  experience  itself,  and  for 
that  we  must  wait  until  we  burst  through  the  gates  of  the  new  life 
and  know  ourselves  in  the  new  environment.”  He  has  given  much 
time  and  labor  to  the  study  of  mysticism,  but  always  without  the 
only  key  which  could  open  to  him  its  true  meaning. 

The  whole  book  suffers  from  nothing  so  much  as  vagueness. 
"Antecedent  causes”  must  be  rejected  as  demonstrative  of  divinity. 
Finality  is  nothing  but  the  onward,  purposeful  surge  of  the  universe. 
The  objective  world  is  real,  but  if  we  are  to  get  beyond  experience 
to  something  higher,  we  must  look  within  ourselves  for  the  solution. 
And  yet  this  vagueness  is  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the 
vagueness  under  which  the  whole  of  modern  thought  labors  since 
it  threw  over  the  only  real  foundations  it  ever  had  for  certainty. 

J.  Q.  LAUER. 


SACRED  TREE  SCRIPT 

Andrew  Efron 

Futtlc,  Morehouse  and  Taylor,  New  Haven,  1941,  pp.  xxiv  +  372 

The  thesis  and  development  of  this  book  are,  to  speak  clearly,  fan¬ 
tastic.  Mr.  Efron  (a  Russian,  at  present  Cowles  Fellow  at  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity),  who  has  written  another  such  study  in  the  occult  background  of 
modern  civilization  entitled  Magic  and  Jurisprudence ( ! ) ,  besides  co¬ 
authoring  a  Russian  dictionary,  has  here  outdone  himself  in  original 
contribution  to  Platonic  and  Old  Testament  interpretation.  Alas! 
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the  contribution  is  so  original  that  both  Plato  and  Moses  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  what  it  really  was  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  their 
thought.  Surely,  they  never  suspected  it  was  what  Mr.  Efron  now 
discloses  it  to  be  —  the  esoteric  secret  of  primeval  wisdom,  whether 
in  writing,  counting,  logic,  or  ethics,  which  lies  hidden  in  a  little 
Runic  symbol.  This  "universal  key  to  ancient  knowledge”  (p.viii) 
looks  like  a  fir  tree,  and  has  been  kept  hidden  from  all  but  the 
initiate  few,  until  in  these  latter  days  it  was  deciphered  by  Mr. 
Efron  from  its  sole  extant  representation,  in  the  Runic  stone  of 
Kylfver.  With  its  elucidation,  we  now  find,  he  tells  us,  the  secret 
to  that  "divine  tradition  handed  down  to  us  from  the  ancients  (who 
lived  closer  to  the  gods)  by  the  mediation  of  some  Prometheus”  of 
which  Plato  speaks  (Philebus  16c).  It  turns  out  that  the  'Prometheus’ 
is  Pythagoras,  and  the  'divine  tradition’  the  secret  tree-symbol  in 
which  are  embraced  all  the  mysteries  of  number  and  of  every  other 
science  known  to  ancient  man.  Moreover,  by  some  unsuspected 
common  bond  with  primitive  Indo-European  culture,  Moses  also 
knew  the  esoteric  symbol,  and  derived  thence  data  and  imagery 
for  writing  Genesis! 

There  is  in  the  book  some  sense,  but  it  is  hard  to  discern  its 
undertone  amid  the  booming  bronze  and  clashing  cymbals  of  empty 
imaginings.  The  core  doctrine  —  the  mathematical  significance  of 
the  Runic  tree-sign  —  is  possible,  even  plausible;  but  the  applica¬ 
tions  to  Plato  and  Genesis  are  preposterous. 

By  an  acute  and  ingenious  analysis  of  the  Kylfver  symbol,  Mr. 
Efron  tries  to  show  that  it  is  a  single  sign  comprehending  a  whole 
arithmetical  system:  numerals  and  the  operations  of  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  multiplication,  division.  This  mathematical  system  is 
found  to  be,  not  decimal  or  sexagesimal,  but  octaval  in  principle — 
one  twig  on  the  right  side  of  the  tree  indicating  the  number  one, 
two  twigs  indicating  two,  etc.  down  to  seven;  while  eight  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  single  twig  on  the  left  side  of  the  trunk,  and  started 
a  new  series,  so  that  a  single  twig  on  the  right  side  together  with 
the  one  on  the  left  signified  nine,  one  on  the  right  with  two  on  the 
left  meant  seventeen,  etc.  The  irregular  thickness  of  the  second 


and  fifth  twigs  on  the  right  would  be  due  to  an  effort  to  make 
them  more  easily  noticed,  as  they  were  the  end  twigs  for  important 
numbers  like  10  and  50. 

With  this  shrewdly  argued  theory,  Mr.  Efron’s  possible  contribu¬ 
tion  to  truth  ceases.  His  fertile  imagination  and  wide  but  un¬ 
critically  integrated  learning  carry  on  for  the  rest  of  the  book.  It 
is  not  enough  for  him  that  this  tree-symbol  stands  for  a  crude 
Gothic  counting-system.  It  immediately  expands  in  significance  to 
incorporate  within  itself  a  whole  encyclopedia,  known  only  to  the 
initiate. 

From  its  principles  Plato  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  famous 
'nuptial  number’  and  all  the  ethical  and  political  doctrines  of  the 
Republic,  as  well  as  his  concepts  of  justice  and  Good,  and  the 
metaphor  of  the  Ship  of  State.  Moses  too  is  affirmed  to  have  been 
an  initiate,  and,  from  contemplation  of  the  mystic  symbol  and  the 
Sanskrit  word  sa,  invented  the  whole  'myth’  of  the  Tree  of  Paradise, 
the  Fall  of  man,  Noah’s  ark,  the  various  individual  and  cumulative 
ages  of  the  Patriarchs,  etc.  Every  little  detail  (no  matter  what 
other,  fully  adequate,  explanation  it  has)  must  submit  to  Procrustes’ 
technique  and  fit  itself  into  the  author’s  beloved  hypothesis.  It  does 
not  bother  Mr.  Efron  that  in  so  doing  he  defies  the  solid  conclusions 
of  the  great  Runic  scholars  Von  Friesen  and  Marstrander,  or  the 
explanation  of  Pythagorean  symbolism  as  due  to  false  astronomical 
concepts  which  Boehme  and  Ideler  long  ago  established,  or  the 
authority  of  all  leading  philologists  and  anthropologists,  who  deny 
his  repeated  correlation  of  Semitic  and  Indo-European  linguistics 
and  culture,  or  that  the  Sanskrit  word  sa  has  no  such  varied  mean¬ 
ings  as  he  assigns  it  on  p.  158. 

The  book’s  value  to  philosophy  and  Scriptural  exegesis  is  too 
evident  to  need  explicit  denunciation.  The  whole  is  written  in  very 
poor  English,  but  contains  one  literary  figure  bordering  on  genius: 
in  seeking  to  forfend  criticism,  Mr.  Efron  says  (p.vii)  "Scholars 
of  the  classical  type  will  have  difficulties  in  admitting  the  validity 
of  my  methodological  views.”  That  fine  little  sentence  is  a  world 
masterpiece  of  under-statement. 

RAYMOND  V.  SCHODER. 
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What  Other  Men  Have  Thought 

An  Editorial 


EVERYTHING  from  a  house  of  cards  to  the  latest  cyclo¬ 
tron  is  easier  to  tear  apart  than  to  put  together.  And 
only  too  often  the  destruction  is  far  more  brilliant  than  the 
construction.  Ever  since  man  has  been  expressing  himself 
(and  that  has  been  from  the  beginning),  the  destructive  critic 
has  had  a  far  easier  task  than  either  the  constructive  critic 
or  the  victim  whose  contribution  is  demolished  with  such 
devastating  wit  and  satire.  No  one  better  than  the  critic 
himself  recognizes  this  fact — though  he  may  not  be  the  first 
to  admit  it.  The  greatest  writers  have  indulged  in  it,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  always  been  without  fruit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  certain  amount  of  negative  criticism 
is  necessary.  We  can  go  back,  if  we  wish,  to  Aristotle  and  we 
shall  see  this  principle  admirably  illustrated.  Nowhere  is 
the  Stagirite  more  brilliant  than  in  those  passages  where 
he  turns  his  keen,  critical  intellect  to  the  destruction  of  his 
predecessors’  opinions.  Had  he  nothing  else  to  offer,  he  could 
have  won  a  name  for  himself  by  his  skill  in  demolishing 
untenable  positions. 

Allurement  of  the  Negative 

Down  through  history  great  and  small  have  followed  the 
‘‘Philosopher”  along  this  negative  line.  But  those  who  came 
after  did  not  always  have  Aristotle’s  qualifications  for  the 
post  of  devil’s  advocate.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  their  posi¬ 
tive  contribution  has  been  too  negligible  to  warrant  their 
negative  superabundance.  Great  and  small  have  followed  the 
example  of  Aristotle,  but  only  the  truly  great  have  been 
able  to  rise  above  the  allurements  of  the  brilliant  negative 
and  cling  to  the  less  attractive  and  far  more  difficult  positive. 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  was  one  of  these  very  great — and  he 
stands  out  in  history  all  the  more  for  this  very  quality.  And, 
if  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  comparison,  Professor 
Gilson,  in  modern  times,  is  one  of  the  great  who  has  been 
able  to  rise  above  the  same  allurements  for  which  his  brilliant 
intellect  truly  qualifies  him.  To  this,  perhaps  (among  other 
things),  may  be  ascribed  his  extraordinary  contributions  to 
philosophy  in  our  own  day. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  difficult  to  be 
positive,  especially  when  we  are  trying  to  evaluate  the  work 
of  men  whose  conclusions  we  are  forced  to  reject.  Comparisons 
are  always  odious;  and  once  we  have  looked  at  the  magnificent 
synthesis  achieved  by  Saint  Thomas,  we  are  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  think  disparagingly  of  the  faltering  steps  of  even 
the  greatest  among  other  philosophers.  And  yet,  it  is  not 
exactly  fair  to  condemn  anyone  in  the  history  of  thought 
for  not  attaining  to  the  height  which  only  one  man  reached. 
It  is  an  even  worse  injustice  to  take  this  attitude  toward 
those  who  were  unable  to  profit  by  the  clear  light  of  his 
teaching.  Now  it  may  seem  a  bit  unfair  on  our  own  part, 


and  to  smack  of  the  same  negative  attitude  against  which 
we  are  inveighing,  to  say  that  such  an  attitude  flows  only 
too  often  from  a  kind  of  laziness  which  keeps  men  from  look¬ 
ing  into  the  thought  of  those  who  have  been  conveniently 
refuted  by  others.  How  often  do  we  not  see  Saint  Anselm, 
Saint  Albert,  Scotus,  Suarez  rejected  with  a  scornful  snap 
of  the  fingers  because  better  minds  than  our  own  have  examined 
into  their  principles  and  have  found  them  wanting!  At  least 
these  better  minds  have  profited  where  we  have  not,  from 
looking  into  the  works  of  men  who  were  great  even  when 
they  were  wrong — and  whose  contribution  has  not  always  been 
so  negligible  as  our  self-satisfaction  would  have  us  imagine. 

A  Difficult  Task 

Allowing  all  this,  however,  there  is  no  sense  in  minimizing 
the  task  that  such  criticism  involves — it  is  enormous!  To  give 
to  each  thinker  the  tribute  of  really  examining  into  his  posi¬ 
tion  before  discarding  it,  is  a  task  requiring  in  him  who 
would  undertake  it  many  virtues  besides  that  of  the  mental 
acumen  without  which  not  even  a  beginning  is  possible.  It 
requires,  first  of  all,  a  great  deal  of  humility — intellectual 
humility,  the  willingness  to  learn  even  when  we  think  that 
a  man  has  nothing  to  teach  us.  This  barrier  halts  many 
a  victim  who  starts  out  with  all  the  enthusiasm  in  the  world, 
but  next  to  no  good  sense. 

Beyond  this  there  is  demanded  a  willingness  to  do  grinding 
and  often  discouraging  work.  It  is  the  sort  of  work  that  does 
not  loom  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  nor  is  it  such  as  to 
gratify  the  appetite  for  getting  ahead  rapidly.  The  task  we 
have  outlined  requires,  too,  a  keen  historical  sense.  And  here 
we  come  to  an  obstacle  that  no  amount  of  goodwill,  humility, 
or  even  hard  work  can  supply  for.  There  is  much  of  genius 
in  this  and  it  is  granted  to  the  rare  few.  Again  we  might  cite 
Professor  Gilson  as  a  shining  example.  With  this  will  have 
to  be  joined  a  high  degree  of  patience — and  we  all  know 
how  many  founder  on  that  rock!  There  are  many  other 
qualifications,  but  perhaps  the  picture  is  gloomy  enough 
already.  We  might  sum  it  all  up  by  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  make  no  advances  at  all  until  we  cease  to  consider 
the  history  of  philosophy  as  a  record  of  human  pathology. 
We  are  going  to  stand  in  one  spot  until  we  realize  that  not 
only  the  achievements  of  the  very  great  but  even  the  failures 
of  the  less  great  can  aid  us  in  our  quest  for  truth. 

If  those  who  set  themselves  up  as  critics  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  (great  and  small)  had  these  qualifications  there 
would  be  less  likelihood  of  injustice  being  done  to  any  thinker, 
and  more  likelihood  that  we  shall  be  truly  able  to  take  up 
where  others  have  left  off,  instead  of  tearing  down  before 
attempting  to  build. 
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The  Student  at  the  Crossroads 


Christian  L.  Bonnet 
Saint  Louis  University 


THE  study  of  philosophy  should  offer  to  man  the  most 
satisfying  of  human  experiences  as  the  mind  progresses 
step  by  step  in  the  understanding  of  Truth,  with  each  newly 
grasped  detail  bathing  the  whole  of  reality  in  a  greater  in¬ 
tensity  of  intelligible  light  in  the  steady  advance  toward  what 
can  never  be  more  than  a  human  approximation  of  the  infinite 
understanding  of  God.  There  should  be  a  growing  satisfaction, 
a  growing  certainty  as  the  Truth  becomes  possessed  by  the 
mind  in  greater  and  greater  degree.  Yet,  it  too  often  happens 
that  the  beginner  in  Philosophy,  and  perhaps  not  he  alone, 
finds  himself  afflicted  with  a  very  troublesome  “malaise,” 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  philosophical  studies.  A 
disquieting  doubt  keeps  raising  its  head  to  destroy  his  sense 
of  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  the  Truth.  A  haunting 
question  persists  in  the  mind  and  will  not  be  dislodged.  Just 
what  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  being  learned?  Is  the 
foundation  solid?  Is  philosophical  certainty  really  established? 

False  Problem 

As  philosophical  knowledge  is  deepened  and  completed 
it  becomes  evident  that  this  attitude  of  mind  is  pathological 
and  that  the  problem  or  question  of  whether  the  mind  can 
know  truth  is  not  a  genuine  one,  applying  as  it  does  to  the 
problem  of  truth  principles  that  are  not  its  own.  Undoubtedly 
a  sincere  application  and  growing  appreciation  of  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  the  True  and  of  the  entire  Thomistic  synthesis 
should  develop  in  time  a  realization  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
problem  as  stated;  but  the  process  is  sometimes  all  too  long 
drawn  out,  and  until  the  realization  comes  there  remains  that 
fear  of  a  lack  of  proper  foundation  which  acts  as  a  brake 
on  the  student’s  best  philosophical  efforts.  Indeed,  the  disease 
is  aggravated  by  the  brilliant  but  misdirected  and  necessarily 
abortive  efforts  of  some  modern  scholastic  writers  who  waste 
precious  talent  knocking  at  a  painted  door  in  their  attempts 
to  give  a  direct  answer  to  a  question  which  is  only  a  pseudo¬ 
question  and  in  reality  one  without  meaning. 

It  would  be  ridiculously  easy  to  let  the  whole  matter  rest 
here,  to  declare  that  the  philosophically  competent  mind  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  to  say  that  one  is  sincerely  troubled  by 
this  seeming  difficulty  simply  has  no  capacity  for  philosophical 
development.  Speaking  objectively  this  might  be  correct. 
Truth  is  one  and  where  there  is  truth,  anything  at  variance 
with  it  is  necessarily  false.  Yet,  only  the  comparatively 
rare  and  gifted  mind  rests  immediately  satisfied  that  all  else 
is  false  once  he  grasps  the  truth,  especially  in  the  higher 
fields  of  thought.  The  untrained  mind  especially  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  test  for  falsity  as  well  as  for  truth  and  does 
not  rest  satisfied  until  it  has  experienced  and  seen  that  what 
is  presented  to  it  as  a  possibility  is  false.  The  obstacle  to 
certainty  is  not  objective  but  subjective,  and  as  such  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  real  problem. 

Before  we  begin  to  philosophize  we  must  first  establish 
the  fact  that  we  have  the  ability  to  know.  We  must  first 
know  that  we  do  know.  This  is  the  problem  in  its  baldest 
expression.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this  “question”  was 
really  introduced  by  Descartes.  Previous  to  his  time,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  few  scattered  individuals,  phi¬ 


losophers  were  concerned  with  a  question  quite  different — 
under  what  conditions  can  we  be  sure  that  our  knowledge  is 
firmly  established?  Knowledge  was  taken  as  a  fact;  the 
whole  question  was  to  “check”  its  validity  in  individual  cases. 
With  Descartes  the  question  is  pushed  back:  Is  knowledge 
possible? 

Must  that  pesudo-problem  remain  as  a  ball-and-chain  hamp¬ 
ering  the  progress  of  the  sincere  beginner  in  the  search  for 
Wisdom  from  which  he  can  be  freed  only  after  a  compara¬ 
tively  long  process  of  development,  or  is  it  possible  at  the 
very  outset  of  philosophical  study  to  unmask  the  impostor 
for  what  he  is?  Must  there  be  a  “Critica”  (in  the  true 
sense),  and,  if  not,  is  the  only  other  alternative  a  sort  of 
negative  shelving  of  the  whole  question  of  scepticism  and 
idealism  in  “Epistemology”?  Can  we  only  hope  that  the 
troublesome  question,  “Do  we  know  that  we  know,”  or  simply, 
“Do  we  know,”  will  ultimately  be  dissolved  in  “the  light  of 
the  greater  truth”? 

Common  Sense:  a  Real  Foundation? 

Just  what  is  philosophy  to  the  beginner?  It  appears  as 
an  inquiry  into  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  ordinary  things 
of  experience  which  we  daily  take  for  granted  in  action.  What 
may  be  called  certainties  of  common  sense  or  vulgar  certainties 
are  to  be  given  a  firmer  foundation — if  such  a  thing  is  possible 
— or  proved  to  be  mere  appearances  and  illusion.  Every  man 
is  convinced  of  many  facts  that  affect  himself  and  the  world; 
he  acts  upon  these  facts  with  little  consideration  of  their 
ultimate  character.  But  now  the  question  arises:  must  we 
take  these  things  merely  as  they  appear  to  be  to  common 
sense  or  can  we  establish  them  on  an  undeniable  philosophical 
foundation?  Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  life  will  go  on 
doing  business  as  usual.”  Even  the  wildest  sceptic  or  idealist 
dodges  the  brick  aimed  at  his  head! 

The  beginner,  then,  has  a  certainty  to  start  with,  a  certainty 
on  a  lower  level,  the  “vulgar,”  which  on  that  level  is  a  reality 
and  will  remain  such  for  practical  action.  His  question  is 
whether  this  certainty  on  a  lower  level  has  equal  validity 
on  the  higher  philosophical  level  and  whether  from  that  higher 
level  he  can  get  a  fuller  knowledge  of  what  he  already  knows 
in  an  ordinary  way. 

Which  Road? 

A  homely  example  may  help  to  an  understanding  of  the 
process  we  are  suggesting  as  a  remedy  for  the  subjective 
difficulty  concerning  the  certainty  of  philosophical  knowledge. 
I  have  a  knowledge  of  a  certain  city  A,  either  from  actual 
experience  or  from  credible  information.  Finding  myself  in 
city  B,  I  wish  to  go  to  city  A.  Is  there  a  road  from  B  to  A? 
Of  a  number  of  possible  roads  leading  out  of  B,  which  one 
leads  to  A?  Does  any  of  them  do  so?  I  don’t  know.  Nor 
will  I  know  from  actual  experience  until  I  actually  follow  the 
road  and  find  out  that  it  does  or  does  not  lead  to  A.  Of 
course,  I  may  take  someone’s  word  for  it,  but  I  want  to  see 
for  myself;  I  want  to  be  sure  in  that  sense.  And  I  want 
to  be  certain  before  I  set  out!  Now  the  absurdity  is  patent. 
I  am  very  like  the  small  boy  who  wants  to  know  how  to  swim 
before  he  ever  goes  into  the  water.  What  to  do?  Try  a 
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likely  road.  It  comes  to  an  end  a  few  miles  from  B.  One 
possibility  eliminated.  I  see  that  this  is  not  the  road  to  A. 
One  by  one  I  try  the  possible  roads  till  one  proves  the  true 
one  or  till  all  are  eliminated.  Then,  by  actual  experience,  I 
know  that  this  road  is  the  right  one  or  that  there  is  no  road 
from  B  to  A.  There  is  no  question  of  the  eliminated  roads 
leading  to  my  destination.  I  know  that  they  do  not  because 
I  know  that  they  do  lead  elsewhere. 

The  beginner  in  philosophy  is  searching  for  the  right  road 
to  philosophical  validation  of  his  ordinary  certainties.  If  he 
engages  himself  more  or  less  blindly  on  one  or  other  road, 
he  is  troubled  all  along  the  way  with  the  psychological  fear 
that  he  may  be  on  the  wrong  road,  that  there  may  be  a  better 
road,  that  there  may  be  several  roads  to  his  goal.  Granted 
that  his  mentors  have  started  him  on  the  right  road,  a  time 
will  come  when  he  will  see  that  it  is  the  right  one,  but  the  dis¬ 
quiet  may  continue  for  long,  and,  if  he  does  not  go  far 
enough,  may  never  be  dissolved.  However,  if  the  beginner 
is  made  to  see  that  certain  roads  cannot  and  do  not  lead  to 
the  goal  and  that  only  one  is  left  as  a  possibility,  he  can 
engage  himself  on  that  road  with  full  assurance,  knowing 
that  his  quest  will  result  in  certainty  either  that  this  road 
does  lead  to  his  goal,  or  that  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  it. 
Such  a  process,  though  it  does  take  time,  is  not  time  lost, 
for  it  does  away  with  our  pseudo-problem  and  releases  the 
full  energy  of  the  beginner. 

Three  Possibilities 

In  the  beginning  of  philosophy  only  three  roads  present 
themselves  as  possibilities.  The  first  is  to  accept  certain  data 
on  faith  or  authority  and  go  on  from  there.  The  second  is  to 
give  up  the  whole  question  and  remain  in  a  state  of  doubt. 
The  third  is  to  attempt  a  legitimization  of  those  “vulgar” 
certainties,  a  checking  of  them  with  all  the  means  at  our 
disposal. 

Should  we  begin  with  the  third  road  as  at  first  sight  most 
satisfactory,  there  would  still  remain  in  the  back  of  the  mind 
that  haunting  thought — perhaps  one  of  the  other  ways  is 
the  right  one.  All  along  the  way  we  fear  that  our  choice 
may  have  been  mistaken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  two 
roads  do  not  lead  us  where  we  wish  to  go,  but  we  are  not 
sure  of  that.  It  is  better,  then,  in  the  beginning  to  follow 
these  other  roads  to  their  ends  and  thus  eliminate  them  once 
and  for  all.  The  road  of  acceptance  on  faith  or  authority, 
the  road  of  Fideism  when  followed  quickly  runs  into  the  dead 
end  of  the  denial  of  the  very  thing  sought  for,  actually  seeing 
for  oneself  the  fundamental  principles  back  of  vulgar  cer¬ 
tainties.  The  road  of  doubt  and  scepticism  ends  abruptly  in 
a  blank  wall  of  nothingness  and  complete  contradiction.  Only 
the  third  road  remains  as  a  possibility.  Whether  or  not  it 
will  lead  to  our  goal  can  be  ascertained  only  by  following  it. 
Then  and  only  then  will  we  know  that  the  road  to  our  goal 
exists,  or  that  there  is  no  such  road.  At  any  rate,  as  we 
follow  it,  we  will  have  no  teasing  doubt  whether  there  is 
some  other  possible  route.  The  other  two  roads  have  not 
been  ruled  out  arbitrarily;  they  are  known  to  be  wrong. 

It  is  important  to  place  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  in  phil¬ 
osophy  the  only  way  to  know  that  our  chosen  way  is  the  right 
one  is  to  follow  it.  The  statement  that  philosophy  is  really 
understood  only  after  the  entire  field  has  been  covered  is  a 
trite  one,  but  the  statement  is  too  often  made  without  any 
real  understanding  of  its  important  implications.  In  this 
light  the  false  character  of  the  problem  first  mentioned  begins 
to  appear.  Just  as  we  cannot  know  that  a  road  leads  to  a 
certain  place  until  we  have  actually  followed  it,  so  we  cannot 


know  that  we  know  except  in  the  knowing.  Our  problem 
amounts  to  seeking  something  that  is  previous  to  the  first 
and  is  a  contradiction,  an  unintelligible.  There  is  an  affinity 
to  Archimedes’  somewhat  whimsical  offer  to  move  the  solid 
universe  from  its  place  provided  he  were  given  a  solid  point 
of  support  outside  of  all  that  is  solid.  In  the  same  way  our 
question  suggests  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  validity  of 
our  knowledge  by  knowing  something  before  we  know  anything. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  travel  a  road  without  travelling  it. 

Process  of  Elimination 

No  sooner  have  we  decided  to  attempt  a  legitimization  of 
our  vulgar  certainties  (not  knowing  as  yet  whether  such  an 
attempt  can  be  successful)  than  we  find  our  road  branching 
off  in  three  directions.  Shall  our  investigation  start  from 
God,  or  from  our  minds,  or  from  things?  These  are  the 
three  possible  lines  of  investigation.  Once  again,  we  might 
choose  more  or  less  arbitrarily.  Then,  there  might  remain 
the  possibility  of  having  chosen  the  wrong  road.  Better  to 
eliminate  as  we  did  before.  Can  we  start  from  God?  Hardly. 
This  is  only  a  semblance,  a  mere  cut-off  to  a  way  already 
eliminated,  that  of  Fideism;  for  God  is  not  known  to  us 
immediately.  There  is  no  rock-bottom  foundation  for  our 
knowledge  here.  What  of  the  mind?  This  way  is  a  bit 
longer,  and  many  have  travelled  it — to  get  nowhere.  Thing, 
or  Being,  is  the  only  route  left,  and  we  can  enter  upon  it 
with  quiet  mind,  knowing  with  certainty  that  this  road  will 
either  lead  us  to  our  goal  or  show  us  that  there  is  no  road 
to  that  goal,  because  we  know  that  the  other  roads  do  not 
and  cannot  give  us  what  we  seek. 

This  clearing  of  the  field  would  seem  to  be  an  answer  to 
the  query  whether  our  original  “malaise”  is  a  necessary  evil, 
to  be  cured  only  by  a  long  process.  This  approach  at  the 
very  beginning  of  philosophical  inquiry  satisfies  the  mind  that 
the  condition  spoken  of  is  a  disease,  a  mistake,  a  contradic¬ 
tion.  From  this  point  on  the  positive  metaphysics  of  the 
True  unfolds  itself,  the  certainty  of  the  “road”  increases 
as  progress  is  made  and  the  philosophical  mind  enjoys  the 
keen  satisfaction  that  comes  from  an  ever  deepening  under¬ 
standing  of  Truth. 

Of  course,  what  precedes  is  no  more  than  an  outline.  The 
wrong  approaches  cannot  be  eliminated  quite  as  easily  as  this. 
Each  has  to  be  considered  first  of  all  historically,  i.  e.,  this 
or  that  philosopher  actually  followed  this  path;  his  results 
were  these.  ...  A  complete  study  would  call  for  a  full 
consideration  of  each  and  every  erroneous  system  thus  at¬ 
tempted.  However,  such  a  complete  development  of  the 
history  of  error  does  not  seem  to  impose  itself.  The  historical 
development  of  a  thought  involves  far  more  than  itself.  It 
involves  a  necessary  series  of  causes  in  philosophical  thought, 
so  that  from  one  outstanding  attempt  along  a  wrong  line 
it  is  usually  easy  enough  to  indicate  the  inevitable  terminal 
of  any  other  attempt  that  steps  out  along  the  same  path. 
Considering  the  matter  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  point 
out  the  elements  of  contradiction  or  unintelligibility  which 
vitiate  the  entire  attempt  and  will  necessarily  vitiate  all 
similar  attempts,  with  the  result  that  the  mind  rests  satisfied 
that  in  this  particular  approach  there  can  never  be  found 
a  satisfactory  solution.  The  bothersome  “perhaps”  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  picture  and  the  student  can  give  his  whole 
attention  to  the  (as  he  now  sees  it)  only  possible  way  which 
may  lead  to  the  answer  for  his  searching  mind. 

Pseudo  Problem  Settled 

It  is  true  that  to  the  experienced  philosopher,  and  even 
to  what  might  be  called  the  naturally  right  thinker,  the 
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problem  mentioned  is  no  problem  at  all,  and,  as  we  have 
suggested,  that  is  just  what  it  is  in  itself.  Many  would 
take  the  whole  thing  as  “growing  pains”  that  will  pass  as 
the  student  learns  more  of  the  Truth.  Nevertheless  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  problem  here,  subjectively,  a  real  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  the  beginner,  a  difficulty  that  will  prevent 
him  from  giving  himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  study  of 
Wisdom.  Essentially  the  difficulty  lies  in  a  too  frequently 
encountered  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  and  method  of 
Philosophy.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  philosophy,  or  even 
of  a  philosopher,  but  of  one  who  is  or  wishes  to  be  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  It  is  a  consideration  of  the  philosophical  starting 
point  as  if  philosophy  were  the  same  as,  say,  science  or 


theology.  It  involves  the  contradiction  of  doing  something 
without  doing  it  and  of  finding  something  previous  to  what 
is  first.  If  the  true  character  of  philosophy  is  made  clear 
at  the  outset  and  if  the  fact  is  emphasized  throughout  the 
course  that  the  proof  of  philosophical  thought  is  found  in  its 
very  working  out,  if  the  entire  problem  of  human  philo¬ 
sophical  knowledge  thus  adumbrated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
course  is  kept  in  mind  throughout,  treated  from  a  different 
point  of  view  in  Psychology  and  “clinched”  in  the  treatise 
on  Natural  Theology,  there  will  perhaps  be  an  effective  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  writings  of  certain  modern  neo-scholastics  and 
neo-thomists  who  are  far  more  neo  than  they  are  either 
scholastic  or  Thomist. 


The  Province  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetic 

Walter  J.  Ong 
Regis  College 


THE  literature  of  all  ages  is  inextricably  wound  up  with 
rhetorical  and  poetical  theory.  This  is  true  even  of  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  rhetorical  theory  often  proceeds  by 
a  kind  of  negation  of  formal  rhetoric.  The  conscious  avoid¬ 
ance  of  certain  devices  not  only  is  impossible  without  the 
substitution  of  others,  but  is  itself  based  on  a  theory.  We 
can  avoid  certain  techniques,  but  not  technique.  Though 
we  may  have  cultivated  a  horror  of  naming  our  tools,  which 
earlier  artists  did  not  know,  we  still  retain  some  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  them.  Hence  rhetoric  and  poetic  remain 
with  us. 

But  rhetorical  and  poetical  theory  has  most  often  failed 
to  find  the  location  of  the  boundaries  within  which  each  of 
these  two  arts  operate.  Current  studies  in  literary  history 
have  not  placed  the  lines  of  demarcation  any  more  accurately.1 
Although  the  literary  historian’s  distinctions  between  rhetoric 
and  poetic  have  been  more  or  less  sufficient  for  his  immediate 
purposes,  there  is  still  need  to  settle  more  definitely  how  a 
poetical  work  differs  from  a  rhetorical  one.  The  investigation 
of  this  question  falls  rather  to  the  lot  of  the  philosopher 
than  to  that  of  the  literary  historian,  and  hence  the  present 
discussion  will  be  properly  philosophical. 

I 

Those  things  in  the  world  which  are  made  by  man,  being 
artifacts  and  not  as  such  possessed  of  any  substantial  forms 
of  their  own,  are  differentiated  from  one  another  in  a  variety 
of  ways:  in  terms  of  a  variety  of  accidents  which  they 
possess,  as  when  I  speak  of  square  artifacts,  or  black  arti¬ 
facts;  in  terms  of  the  material,  that  is  to  say,  the  second 
matter  in  which  they  have  their  being,  as  when  I  speak  of 
works  of  stone  or  works  of  iron;  and  finally  in  terms  of  their 
final  causality — and  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  most  gen- 


1  Among  the  studies  of  rhetoric  and  poetic  should  be  mentioned 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin’s  Ancient  Rhetoric  and  Poetic  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1924),  Medieval  Rhetoric  and  Poetic  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1928),  and  Renaissance  Literary  Theory  and  Practice 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1939),  as  well  as  Donald 
Lemen  Clark’s  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  in  the  Renaissance  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1922).  A  bibliography  which  includes  works 
on  rhetoric  and  poetic  is  given  by  William  G.  Crane,  Wit  and  Rhetoric 
in  the  Renaissance  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1937), 
pp.  2S3-76.  There  are  also  bibliographies  in  Baldwin. 


erally  speak  of  them — as  when  I  speak  of  a  table  or  of  a 
gun  or  of  a  fountain  pen. 

Differentiation  of  the  works  of  man  in  terms  of  final  caus¬ 
ality  will  proceed  according  to  the  more  or  less  perfect  par¬ 
ticipation  of  these  works  in  this  principle.2  Thus  we  have 
the  division  into  works  of  non-servile  or  fine  arts  and  works 
of  servile  arts.  The  former  are  more  perfect  in  the  order 
of  final  causality  in  that  they  are  ordered  directly  to  the 
speculative  intellect,  to  man’s  enjoyment  as  things  of  beauty, 
and  are  therefore  destined  only  indirectly  for  other  use, 
although  their  contemplation  is  of  course  governed  by 
prudence. 

Over  against  these  works  of  fine  arts,  we  have  the  works 
of  those  arts  such  as  the  machinist’s  or  the  paint  manu¬ 
facturer’s  art,  which  works  are  not  directly  for  contemplation 
but  means  to  further  ends. 

Rhetoric  Ordered  to  Action 

Within  this  division  of  works  of  art  in  terms  of  final 
causality  the  division  between  works  of  rhetoric  and  works 
of  poetic  falls.3  For,  if  we  take  rhetoric  to  signify  what 
Aristotle  took  it  to  signify — “the  ability  to  find  the  available 
means  of  persuasion  with  reference  to  any  subject  what¬ 
soever”4 — works  of  rhetoric  must  be  ordered  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  action  in  another  individual  and  to  action  in  the 
sense  of  something  other  than  contemplation.  Works  of 
rhetoric  have  their  finality,  then,  only  in  terms  of  that  action 
to  which  they  are  ultimately  directed.  There  is  another 
art,  which  we  call  poetic,  which  produces  works  ordered  to 
contemplation  and  to  no  other  direct  end,  that  is,  works  of 
beauty.  Such  works  are  produced  simply  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  one  contemplating  them. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  rhetoric  and  this  poetic  are 
logical  arts  directive  of  the  acts  of  the  intellect  itself.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  what  we  may  call  a  general  poetic,  an 
inclusive  order  of  those  arts  directed  to  the  production  of 

2  Final  causality,  form,  accident,  etc.,  are  of  course  to  be  taken 
analogously  when  referring  to  artifacts. 

3  There  is  no  need  to  quibble  over  words.  Rhetoric  has  some  un¬ 
pleasant  meanings  that  interfere,  but  the  meaning  which  is  here  attached 
to  rhetoric  is  a  traditional  and  accepted  one.  All  that  is  asked  is  that 
the  reader  look  to  what  is  meant  here  by  rhetoric — call  it  what  he  will. 

4  Rhetoric  i.  2.  1.  1355b. 
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works  for  contemplation,  which  has  a  kind  of  unity  derived 
from  the  community  of  end  realized  in  such  works.  This 
order  of  arts,  or  general  poetic,  breaks  down  into  poetic 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  sculpture,  music,  painting,  and  so  on. 

To  this  general  poetic  there  corresponds  another  order  of 
arts  which  we  may  call  a  general  rhetoric  and  which  in¬ 
cludes  those  arts  which  may  produce  action  in  others  not 
only  by  intellectual  persuasion  but  by  means  other  than  the 
significative  use  of  words.  The  sales  agent  who  installs 
fluorescent  lighting  to  put  his  customers  at  ease  and  thus 
indirectly  persuade  them  to  buy  an  automobile  is  practicing 
this  general  rhetoric. 

However,  the  rhetoric  and  poetic  which  govern  the  formal 
use  of  words  (as  significative  sounds)  are  both  individual 
arts.  They  are  logical  arts,  for  each  is  not  only  a  habitus 
of  the  intellect  (all  arts  are  this)  but  a  habitus  directive 

of  the  operations  of  the  intellect  itself.  And  yet  they  are 

not  of  the  same  species  of  logic  as  that  according  to  which 

science  ( scientia )  proceeds;  for  the  connections  in  the  logic 

of  rhetoric  and  of  poetic  are  not  the  necessary  connections 
which  exist  in  the  logic  of  demonstration. 

It  will  help  to  schematize  a  text  from  St.  Thomas5  (Fig.  1). 
Schematization  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  1  Anal.  Post.,  Lect.  1. 


Figure  1 


Ars  logica  directs  the  acts  of  the  intellect  itself  ( actus  rationis) . 
Ars  logica  is  diversified  as  are  actus  rationis: 


I.  Intelligentia  indivisibilium 

II.  Compositio  vet  divisio 

III.  Discursus 


Treated  by  Aristotle  in: 
Praedicamenta  ( Cata- 
goriae) 

Perihermenias 
Other  logical  treatises 
as  follows: 


Art,  like  nature,  acts  in  three  ways,  and 
the  third  act  of  the  intellect  has  there¬ 
fore  a  three-fold  diversity,  with  corres¬ 
ponding  arts: 

A.  De  necessitate  ars  logica  judicativa  ex  forma  syllogismi: 
(cum  certitudine)  Analytica  Prior  a 

cum  forma  ex  materia 
syllogismi:  Analy¬ 
tica  Posteriora 


B.  Frequentius  ars  logica  inventiva 

1.  In  pluribus 

a.  Cum  probabilitate  dialectica 

b.  Cum  suspicione  rhetorica 

c.  Cum  existimatione  poetica 

2.  In  paucioribus  sophistica 


T opica  ( Dialectica ) 

Rhetorica 

Poetica 

De  Sophisticis  Elenchis 


In  the  diagram6  the  connection  between  the  members  of  the 
syllogism  in  logica  judicativa  (or  demonstrativa)  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  one.  As  we  proceed  downwards,  the  connections  are 
seen  to  become  progressively  looser.  In  dialectic  (disputa¬ 
tion)  they  require  probability.  The  rhetorical  syllogism,  or 
“enthymeme,”  requires  only  suspicion — for  this  degree  of 
certitude  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  man  to  act.  In  poetic,  the 
logical  connection  is  merely  feigned,  for  the  poet  is  making 
his  connection.  Certain  and  probable  connections — more 
probably  (“cum  probabilitate”)  or  less  probable  (“cum  sus¬ 
picione”) — exist  independently  of  the  poet  and  hence  are 
not  his  to  make.  The  sophistical  argument,  of  course,  does 
not  really  conclude  and  resists  conclusion,  so  that  it  is  lower 
on  the  scale  than  even  the  merely  assumed  argument  of 
poetic. 


5  In  I  Anal.  Post.,  lect.  1. 

8  There  are  many  points  of  difference  among  these  arts  which  a 
scheme  such  as  the  one  given  here  does  not  bring  out.  See,  for  example, 
Averroes  In  Libros  Rhetoricorum  Aristotelis  Paraphrasis,  lib.  1,  praef. 
(ed.  Venetiis:  apud  Iuntas,  1574,  p.  65a):  “Ars  quidam  Rhetoricae 
affinis  est  artis  Topicae:  quoniam  ambae  unum  finem  intendunt,  qui 
est  eloqui  cum  alio,  et  quo  neutra  istarum  artium  homo  secum  ipse 
utitur,  sicut  est  Dispositio  artis  Demonstrationis:  sed  utitur  eis  cum 
alio.” 


Rhetoric,  then,  and  poetic  both  differ  from  the  logic  of 
the  sciences  in  that  neither  requires  certitude  for  its  argu¬ 
ments.7  Rhetoric  must  more  closely  approximate  certitude  in 
its  conclusions.  Poetic  contents  itself  with  a  logic  that  is 
very  thin:  its  argumentation  is  treated  as  though  it  con¬ 
cluded,  and  this  assumption  suffices.  Furthermore,  although 
rhetoric  and  poetic  are  distinct  arts  directive  of  the  third 
operation  of  the  intellect,  no  given  work  is  the  product  of 
such  an  art  alone.  The  works  of  these  arts,  as  they  stand 
concreted  in  matter,  are  erected  by  other  arts  as  well,  arts 
which  are  directive  of  the  physical  structure  out  of  which 
such  things  are  made,  as,  for  instance,  an  art  which  directs 
the  rhythmical  use  of  words,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  aggregate 
of  all  these  arts  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  work  of 
rhetoric  or  poetic  which  is  often  meant  by  “rhetoric”  or 
“poetic,”  and  it  is  such  an  aggregate  that  we  have  called 
a  “general  rhetoric”  or  a  “general  poetic.”  A  book  profess¬ 
ing  to  teach  rhetoric  may,  then,  treat  of  many  things  other 
than  the  enthymeme  and  the  example,  and  thus  present  a 
composite  of  several  arts.  Quintilian’s  Institutio  Oratoria, 
for  instance,  is  a  composite  of  this  nature.8 

II 

An  important  phenomenon  in  literary  history  is  the  per¬ 
sistent  confusion  of  poetic  with  rhetoric  or  with  demonstra¬ 
tive  logic.9  Poetic  and  rhetoric  are  confused  when,  in  an 
attempt  to  strengthen  its  logic,  poetic  is  made  to  proceed 
by  means  of  the  rhetorical  enthymeme  and  example.  Such 
an  attempt  can  only  result  in  something  neither  fish  nor 
flesh — a  poetic  whose  works  are  ordered  to  the  practical  in¬ 
tellect.  Nevertheless,  this  sort  of  monster  can  be  fathered 
on  every  age  since  Plato’s.  It  comes  into  being  when  poetry 
is  taken  to  be  a  direct  means  of  persuasion,  either  because 
the  defense  of  an  art  which  creates  objects  simply  for  con¬ 
templation  is  felt  to  be  impossible,  or  because  the  common 
association  of  certain  other  arts  with  both  poetic  and  rhetoric 
obscures  the  true  position  of  these  latter  arts.  Since  the 
works  of  both  poetic  and  rhetoric  are  concreted  in  matter 
which  is  words,  these  arts  gather  around  themselves  a  system 
of  satellitic  arts  which  are  often  the  same  for  both  rhetoric 

and  poetic,  arts  such  as  that  which  governs  the  production 

of  oral  sounds.  The  fact  that  these  arts  are  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  both  rhetoric  and  poetic  tends  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  they  are  serving  a  different  purpose. 

Judicative  Logic  and  Poetic 

The  confusion  which  constantly  tends  to  arise  between 
poetic  and  the  logic  of  demonstration  which  governs  the 

sciences  (including  philosophy)  is  likewise  of  some  importance. 
Clearly  distinct  from  a  work  of  rhetoric,  a  philosophical 

work,  which  proceeds  according  to  logica  judicativa  and  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  all  scientific  works,  is  not  so  easily 
distinguished  from  a  poetical  work.  A  philosophical  treatise, 
like  a  poetical  work,  is  directed  to  the  speculative  intellect. 
But  in  what  way?  The  philosophical  is  concerned  with  the 
communication  of  something  which  has  its  existence  independ- 

7  Historical  works  occupy  a  special  place  by  the  side  ol  science. 
History  is  not  science,  though  it  constantly  approaches  science,  as  a 
calculus  to  its  term. 

8  See,  for  instance,  his  treatment  of  gesture,  xi.  3.  65  ff.  Quintilian, 
who  was  a  rhetorician  without  being  a  philosopher,  defines  rhetoric 
as  “bene  dicendi  scientia.”  Op.  cit.  ii.  15.  34:  “Huic  eius  substantiae 
maxime  conveniet  finitio,  rhetoricem  esse  bene  dicendi  scientiam.”  Cf. 
ibid.  ii.  15.  38.  Not  only  is  Quintilian’s  rhetoric  a  composite  of  many 
arts,  but  his  “ars”  and  “scientia”  are  other  things  than  St.  Thomas’. 

9  Baldwin,  Ancient  Rhetoric  and  Poetic,  pp.  100,  229;  Medieval  Rhe¬ 
toric  and  Poetic,  pp.  ix,  24,  39,  etc.  (see  General  Index  under  “poetic 
merged  with  rhetoric”).  Clark,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-37. 
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ently  of  the  words  used  to  communicate  it,  and,  while  the 
poetic  use  of  language  communicates  truth  too,  it  is  truth 
which  does  not  exist  in  its  totality  as  entirely  independent 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  The  logical  con¬ 
nections  are  made  by  the  poet.  They  are  fabricated  (“cum 
existimatione”).  Consequently,  since  they  do  not  exist  of 
themselves  necessarily,  assent  to  the  argument  of  a  poem 
must  be  induced  by  something  other  than  the  truths  with 
which  the  poet  deals,  so  that  these  truths  are  apprehended 
by  the  intellect  with  some  special  kind  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  senses  and  emotions  that  is  dependent  on 
the  very  words  in  which  the  truths  are  presented.  Insofar  as 
a  work  acts  independently  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sented,  it  tends  toward  the  scientific  treatise.10 

Now,  in  the  confusion  of  poetic  with  rhetoric  and  with 
demonstrative  logic,  it  is  always  poetic  which  tends  to  dis¬ 
appear.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
principal  domestic  struggle  of  Western  culture  has  been  be¬ 
tween  a  philosophically  centered  and  a  rhetorically  centered 
regimen.  The  forces  engaged  have  been  the  champions  of 
the  speculative  intellect  versus  the  champions  of  the  practical 
intellect.  On  this  basis  was  waged  the  struggle  between 
Socrates  and  the  sophists,  the  struggle  which  led  to  John 
of  Salisbury’s  Metalogicus,  and  the  struggle  which  was  echoed 
in  Swift’s  The  Battle  of  the  Books.  The  victory  has  gone 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  another.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  and  until  the  eleventh  century  the  rhetoricians  were 
in  the  ascendency,  but  by  the  thirteenth  century  philosophy 
seemed  destined  to  win  out,  only  to  receive  a  sharp  set-back 
when  rhetoric  triumphed  and  made  the  Renaissance.11 

Meanwhile  poetic  has  had  to  eke  out  an  existence  in  occu¬ 
pied  territory.  Philosophy  is  eminently  speculative.  It  will 
do  no  work.  Rhetoric  is  eminently  practical.  It  will  do  a 
work  which  is  itself  productive  of  some  work  on  the  part  of 
others.  Poetic  is  practical,  but  its  work  is  not.  It  runs  shortly 
to  a  dead  end.  Its  work  is  for  the  speculative  intellect  here 
and  now,  ordered  further  only  indirectly  by  reason  of  pru¬ 
dence.  Hence,  tucked  away  in  its  tight  little  corner,  poetical 
composition  has  never  been  accorded  the  prominence  in  any 
curriculum  that  either  rhetoric  or  philosophy  have,  and  even 
when  rhetoric  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  as  it  had  in  the  thirteenth 
century  and  as  it  more  or  less  has  now,  it  is  still  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  bestow  largess  on  poetic,  which,  as  an  art,  is  con¬ 
sistently  neglected  in  schools. 

Poetry’s  Results — Indirect 

The  defense  of  poetry  depends  not  on  what  its  works  do 


10  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  a  poet  highly  conscious  of  tech¬ 
nique,  had  an  artist’s  characteristic  awareness  of  this  special  mode 
of  operation  in  poetry: 

“Poetry  is  speech  framed  for  contemplation  of  the  mind  by  way  of 
hearing  or  speech  framed  to  be  heard  for  its  own  sake  and  interest 
even  over  and  above  its  interest  of  meaning.  Some  matter  and  meaning 
is  essential  to  it  but  only  as  an  element  necessary  to  support  and  employ 
the  shape  which  is  contemplated  for  its  own  sake.”  The  Note-Books 
and  Papers  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  ed.  by  Humphrey  House  (Lon¬ 
don:  Oxford  University  Press,  1937),  p.  249. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  what  the  poet  makes  is  not  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  truths  he  makes  it  of.  The  truths  he  employs  are  not 
the  poetry,  and  he  can  use  great  truths  to  make  poor  poetry  indeed, 
but  he  cannot  make  great  poetry  without  great  truths.  Neither  stone 
nor  straw  is  of  my  making;  nevertheless,  although  I  can  badly  botch 
a  piece  of  stone  construction  I  attempt,  a  better  house  can  be  made 
of  stone  than  of  straw.  For  all  this,  the  poet  can  utilize  any  material, 
for  he  is  not  making  houses  but  simply  things:  his  art  is  in  a  way 
coextensive  with  being. 

11  For  a  thorough  and  enlightening  treatment  of  the  conflict  between 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  that  runs  through  the  history  of  Western 
civilization,  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  some  unpublished  work  of 


directly,  but  on  what  they  do  indirectly.  Because  so  many 
well-meaning  but  unobserving  persons  insist  on  defending 
it  for  the  direct  results  it  produces — a  line  of  defense  which 
is  untenable — neglecting  the  entirely  valid  argument  that  the 
organization  which  a  schooled  appreciation  of  poetry  imposes 
upon  the  human  being  is  something  that  cannot  be  attained 
independently  of  words  of  poetic  (or  of  music,  painting,  and 
so  on),  we  are  continually  having  the  wrong  thing  defended 
or  the  right  thing  defended  for  the  wrong  reasons.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  is,  of  course,  chronic,  and  will  remain  so,  for  the 
indirect  results  which  works  of  poetic  bring  about  in  the 
human  being  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  them. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  contrast  between  poetic  and 
scientific  writing  is  a  more  basic  one  than  that  between  verse 
and  prose.  In  the  one  case  the  difference  arises  from  final 
causality,  while  in  the  other  it  is  merely  of  accidental  origin, 
dependent  upon  and  ordered  to  the  purpose  which  the  work 
is  to  serve.12  This  should  be  a  commonplace.  It  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again  from  Aristotle’s  time13  on,  even 
by  persons  whose  discussions  are  critical  rather  than  philoso¬ 
phical,  as,  for  instance,  Coleridge.14  But  it  represents  a 
stand  which  is  continually  being  challenged. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  connection  between  verse  and  poetry, 
as  there  is  between  prose  and  scientific  writing.  Scientific 
writing,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  concerned  with  the  com¬ 
munication  of  something  which  has  its  existence  independently 
of  the  words  used  to  communicate  it.  Hence  any  configura¬ 
tion  of  those  words  lies  outside  the  realm  of  such  writing. 
If  a  scientific  work  is  written  in  verse,  the  configuration  is 
truly  an  ornament  added  to  the  scientific  content  of  the 
writing.  In  poetry,  however,  the  verse  functions  as  an  inti¬ 
mate  part  of  the  work  itself.  Apart  from  what  special  signifi¬ 
cative  force  verse  rhythms  may  themselves  exert  (as  in 
rhythmic  onomatopoeia),  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  object 
to  be  contemplated.  Their  relation  to  the  “logical”  content 
is  close  in  a  work  where  the  connections  in  such  content  are, 
like  the  verse  itself,  of  the  author’s  own  making. 

Poetry  in  Prose 

But  this  is  not  to  identify  verse  with  poetry,  for  prose,  too, 
may  be  written  to  produce  a  work  for  contemplation.  Such 
a  work  would  be  poetry  in  the  sense  in  which  this  word  is 
used  here.  No  more  is  it  to  identify  verse  with  one  particular 
kind  of  rhythmic  patterning  (as,  for  example,  with  the  syllable¬ 
counting  systems  of  Homer,  Vergil,  and  most  English  poets 
after  the  Conquest,  as  against  the  antithetical  patterning 
of  Hebrew  poetry  or  the  stress  patterning  of  Old  English 
or  modern  “free”  verse). 

Rhetoric,  falling  between  logica  judicativa  and  poetic,  favors 
a  prose  development,  for  the  rhetorician,  although  he  deals 
with  that  which  is  not  necessary  (or  certain),  is  not  the 
“maker”  that  the  poet  is.  His  logic  is  not  as  intimately  con¬ 
nected  as  the  poet’s  is  with  the  words  in  which  it  is  concreted. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  poetic  is  distinguished  from  rhetoric 
by  the  relative  tenuousness  of  its  logical  connections.  The 

Professor  Etienne  Gilson  made  available  in  a  course  of  lectures  deliv¬ 
ered  recently  by  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym  at  St.  Louis  University. 
Cf.  also  Charles  Homer  Haskins,  The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelfth  Cen¬ 
tury  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1927),  pp.  93-126. 

12  Cf.  Hopkins  again,  op.  cit.,  pp.  249-51.  This  short  section,  headed 
“Poetry  and  Verse,”  is  in  reality  a  chapter  on  poetic,  and  directly 
pertinent  to  the  present  discussion. 

18  Poetics  i.  7-12.  1447b. 

14  See  Biographia  Literaria,  ed.  by  J.  Shawcross  (Oxford:  The 
Clarendon  Press,  1907),  Ch.  XIV  (II,  5-13 — esp.  10). 
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logic  of  poetic  and  of  rhetoric  follows  the  end  to  which  each 
of  these  arts  is  directed — the  former  to  the  making  of  a 
thing  for  contemplation,  the  latter  to  the  production  of  action 
in  another.  Both  poetic  and  rhetoric  are  distinct  from  the 
logic  of  the  sciences  in  that  their  arguments  do  not  proceed 
with  necessity,  although  rhetoric  approximates  the  necessary 
in  a  way  that  poetic  does  not. 

However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  writing  is  a  composite, 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  arts  other  than  those  which  govern 
the  operations  of  the  intellect  are  needed  in  order  that  a 
given  concrete  piece  of  writing  take  form,  but  also  in  the 
sense  that  a  given  piece  of  writing  will  often  partake  of  the 
nature  of  many  kinds  of  writing  at  once.  In  most  of  what 


may  be  designated  as  poetry  there  is  a  considerable  mixture 
of  special  pleading  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
dialectic  or  rhetoric.  Again,  what  we  would  ordinarily  call 
a  poem  may  de  facto  convey  scientific  as  well  as  poetic  truth, 
although  it  is  not  as  a  poem  that  it  does  so.  And  a  politician 
who  should  be  practicing  rhetoric  may  introduce  a  fact  for 
its  own  sake.  Finally,  writing  ostensibly  scientific  can  and 
often  does  become  a  plea  to  take  this  attitude  toward  the 
subject,  or  that.  Works  of  rhetoric,  poetic,  and  science  do 
not  exist  in  the  concrete  in  separate  works.  We  must  generally 
rest  satisfied  with  calling  a  thing  a  poem  because  it  is  mostly 
a  poem,  or  a  political  speech  a  work  of  rhetoric  because  it 
is  nearer  to  that  than  it  is  to  anything  else. 


Education  for  Progress 

James  A.  McWilliams 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Saint  Louis  University 


IN  recent  numbers  of  Harpers 1  have  appeared  two  articles 
favoring  the  kind  of  culture  for  which  Scholastics  have 
long  been  contending.  One  detects  in  these  articles  an  echo 
of  the  controversy  a  few  years  ago  between  President  Hutchins 
and  John  Dewey,1 2  yet  the  note  of  controversy  is  not  now 
so  pronounced.  Certainly  Hutchins  still  discounts  Dewey’s 
educational  philosophy,  as  instanced  by  the  racy  comment: 
“We  understood,  if  we  thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  that 
American  Philosophy  held  that  whatever  succeeded  was  O.  K.” 
(p.  513)  And  he  later  touches  the  core  of  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Dewey:  “Our  most  disturbing  questions, 
moreover,  are  questions  about  ends.  Science  is  about  means.” 
(ibid.)3  Neither  in  the  companion  article  does  Professor 
Adler  break  a  lance  on  the  Dewey-minded,  except  by  his 
opposition  to  their  “nothing  but”  attitude.  An  unwary 
reader  may  be  led  to  think  that  there  is  no  basic  difference 
between  what  Hutchins  and  Dewey  are  advocating. 

Metaphysics  and  Religion 

In  a  way  of  speaking,  they  are  not  at  odds  in  what  they 
are  aiming  at;  both  want  a  better  human  life  for  the  many. 
They  are  both  for  the  same  thing.  The  difference  is  in  what 
Dewey  is  against.  Dewey  is  against  metaphysics  and  religion.4 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  Dewey  represents  as  metaphysics 
is  not  really  metaphysics  at  all,  and  what  he  takes  to  be 
religion  is  not  really  religion.  The  harm  comes  from  his 
turning  men’s  minds  against  all  metaphysics  and  all  religion, 
the  genuine  as  well  as  the  counterfeit.  Nor  is  Dewey,  despite 
his  protestations,  unconcerned  about  ends;  his  constant  end 
is  the  betterment  of  human  life.  And  though  he  limits  his 
aim  to  the  “deepening  and  broadening”  of  man’s  enjoyment 
of  this  passing  life,  surely  that  aim  is  not  excluded  by  the 
philosophies  he  opposes.  He  declines  to  consider  an  after¬ 

1  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  “Education  for  Freedom,”  Harpers, 
no.  1097,  Oct.  1941;  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  “The  Chicago  School,”  ibid., 
no.  1096,  Sept.  1941. 

2  Cf.  Social  Frontier,  Dec.  1936,  Jan.,  May,  June,  1937;  Modern 
Schoolman,  Jan.,  March,  1938. 

3  Harpers,  Oct.,  1941,  p.  513. 

4  Cf.  “Dewey’s  Esthetic  Experience,”  Modern  Schoolman,  Nov., 
1937,  p.  9;  “The  Man  Whom  Dewey  Would  Educate,”  ibid.,  March, 
1939,  p.  60. 


life,  on  the  pragmatic  ground  that  the  belief  in  such  life 
renders  man  indifferent  to  the  social  ills  of  the  present;  but 
he  conveniently  forgets  that  our  future  well  being  is  condi¬ 
tioned  on  our  working  to  eliminate  human  evils,  both  physcial 
and  moral,  here  and  now.  The  “organism”  (man),  we  are 
told,  is  to  improve  his  environment  (his  neighbors)  while 
they  improve  him.  Except  for  terminology  and  scope,  wherein 
does  this  differ  from  the  Christian  concept  of  the  better  life? 
The  difference  is  in  the  means.  Dewey  relies  on  human 
“impulsions,”  without  fixed  code  or  principles,  and  a  trial- 
and-error  method  to  discover  what  yields  the  desired  results. 
Hutchins,  practical  man  that  he  is,  is  sure  that  such  a  method 
can  only  mean  continual  experimenting  ab  ovo,  and  can 
lead  to  no  other  “growth”  than  that  of  increasing  confusion 
and  disorder  in  society.  The  means  Dewey  advocates  will 
defeat  the  very  end  he  aims  at.  Were  it  not  better  then 
to  capitalize  on  the  long  experience  of  the  human  race,  the 
cultural  heritage,  as  a  starting  point  for  making  modern 
adjustments? 

Dewey’s  notion  of  metaphysics  is  that  it  is,  or  sponsors, 
some  sort  of  entity  alien  to  the  realities  of  human  experience, 
an  “Absolute”  that  would  force  its  iron  will  upon  us  humans 
by  doing  violence  to  our  spontaneous  aspirations.  Perhaps 
the  Emersonian  Transcendentalism  and  Puritanical  rigor  that 
surrounded  Dewey’s  boyhood  gave  him  that  notion,  but  one 
would  think  that  he  would  eventually  have  outgrown  it.  In 
a  similar  way,  religion  is  to  him  an  emotional  state  which  is 
out  of  all  contact  with  science,  logic  and  everyday  experience 
— an  entirely  subjective  and  intolerant  feeling  that  has  no 
justification  except  the  obstinancy  with  which  certain  people 
cling  to  it.  He  blames  this  obstinancy  on  institutions,  customs, 
rites,  codes.  And  this  explains  why,  though  Dewey  is  in 
favor  of  “religious”  feelings,  because  they  are  enjoyable,  he 
is  opposed  to  “religions.”  He  falls  victim  to  the  age-old 
canard  that  religion  has  been  foisted  on  man  by  interested 
parties.  And  even  the  simplest  metaphysics  of  the  nature  of 
man  he  would  put  in  the  same  class. 

There  is  a  field  here  [he  writes]  that  has  hardly  been  entered  by 
intellectual  explorers: — the  story  of  the  way  in  which  ideas  put  forth 
about  the  make-up  of  human  nature,  ideas  supposed  to  be  the  result 
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of  psychological  inquiry,  have  been  in  fact  only  reflections  of  practical 
measures  that  different  groups,  classes,  factions  wished  to  see  continued 
in  existence  or  newly  adopted,  so  that  what  passed  as  psychology'  was 
a  branch  of  political  doctrine.5 

Doctrine  of  Ends 

But  aside  from  such  “apocryphal  history”  of  philosophy, 
to  use  Professor  Cohen’s  phrase,6  why  does  Dewey  reject 
the  “doctrine  of  ends”  which  his  opponents  are  always  demand¬ 
ing?  That  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  because  Dewey 
himself  is  forever  professing  that  his  constant  aim  is  the 
temporal  prosperity  and  happiness  (“enjoyment,”  I  should 
have  said)  of  societal  man.  True,  it  is  not  ends,  it  is  fixed 
ends  that  he  objects  to.  But  is  not  the  end  just  mentioned 
a  fixed  end?  No,  Dewey  quibbles,  because  enjoyment 
is  not  something  fixed,  it  is  movement,  change.  Again, 
enjoyment  cannot  be  an  end,  in  the  sense  of  a  terminus ;  each 
enjoyment,  to  be  such,  must  lead  to  other  enjoyments;  no 
enjoyment  can  be  terminal.  Yet,  even  here,  Dewey  makes 
an  exception  in  favor  of  “consummatory  values,”  which  are 
enjoyed  for  their  own  sake  without  reference  to  any  other 
So  these  reasons  appear  inadequate.  The  basic  reason  is 
perhaps  Dewey’s  fear  that  if  human  nature  is  assigned  a 
fixed  end,  that  nature  will  not  only  be  fixed;  it  will  be  fixated. 
That  would  bring  back  the  iron  predeterminism  of  the 
“Absolute.” 

There  was  still  a  way  out,  and  that  was  by  conceding  man 
a  free  will.  But  who  was  Dewey  to  concede  anything  so 
medieval?  He  would  rather  have  “spontaneity.”  Yet  his 
spontaneous  impulsions  are  either  totally  predetermined  or 
they  are  not.  Whether  the  predetermination  is  of  the  “hard” 
or  the  “soft”  variety  makes  no  difference.  If  they  are  totally 
predetermined,  then  the  fixation  of  reality  and  its  course  is 
final  and  complete.  What  surprises  are  in  store  for  us  are 
only  surprises  to  us;  there  wasn't  even  a  possibility  of  any 
event  other  than  the  one  that  occurred,  and  nature  will 
forever  continue  on  her  foredoomed,  inflexible  course.  Without 
free  will  there  is  no  progress,  no  betterment  possible.  It 
would  seem  that  Dewey  is  satisfied  to  “settle  for”  surprises 
If  there  is  no  free  will,  then  nature  is  set  “once  for  all;” 
the  cards  are  stacked,  and  I  can  only  breathlessly  wait  to 
see  what  hands  are  dealt  me. 

Dewey  could  have  saved  much  of  his  philosophy,  and  hi? 
elan,  if  he  had  outrightly  admitted  free  will.  His  avoidance 
of  that  admission  has  put  him  in  the  uncomfortable  position 
of  holding  a  fixity  where  Christian  philosophers  admit  a 
mobility.  By  saying  that  man  has  a  definite  and  determinate 
nature,  we  do  not  mean  that  man  is  incapable  of  change; 
we  mean  that  so  long  as  he  has  intelligence  and  free  will 
he  is  in  a  class  by  himself,  and  by  that  very  fact  can  really 
progress.  Dewey  tries  to  escape  from  the  trap  he  has  set 
for  himself  by  such  effusions  as  the  following: 

The  alleged  unchangeableness  of  human  nature  cannot  be  admitted 
For  while  certain  needs  in  human  nature  are  constant,  the  consequences 
they  produce  .  .  .  react  back  into  the  original  components  of  human 
nature  to  shape  them  into  new  forms.  The  total  pattern  is  thereby 
modified.7 

But  if  there  is  no  free  will,  the  needs  are  predetermined,  the 
way  they  are  gratified  is  predetermined,  the  consequences 
are  predetermined,  their  reacting  is  predetermined,  the  modi¬ 
fication  is  predetermined;  there  wasn’t  a  thing  anybody  could 

5  Freedom  and  Culture,  Putnam,  1939,  p.  29. 

6  Morris  R.  Cohen,  “Some  Difficulties  in  Dewey’s  Anthropocentric 
Naturalism,”  The  Philosophical  Review,  no.  290,  March,  1940,  p.  196. 
This  article  is  a  thorough  exposure  of  many  of  the  weaknesses  of 
Dewey’s  philosophy. 

7  Freedom  and  Culture,  p.  112. 


do  about  it  but  watch  it  happen.  Dewey,  in  short,  banished 
the  Absolute  from  the  empyrean,  only  to  find  it  turn  up  in 
our  own  sweet  human  nature. 

Relativism 

It  is  the  concept  of  man  that  is  basic  in  the  controversy 
between  Dewey  and  Hutchins.  Dewey  may  speak  of  the 
influence  of  the  past  in  producing  present-day  man  as  an 
“acculturated  organism,”8  but  that  does  not,  or  should  not, 
satisfy  President  Hutchins.  Man  is  not  a  purely  biological 
specimen.  An  organism  transmits  only  physical  characteristics. 
Man  can  transmit  his  experiences,  and  the  reasoned  con¬ 
clusions  from  his  experiences;  and  he  does  it  by  means  of 
language.  That  is  why  Hutchins  insists  on  proficiency  in 
this  medium  of  converse  among  minds  of  today,  and  between 
these  and  the  minds  of  the  past.  Dewey,  too,  senses  the 
importance  of  language  as  an  “instrument,”  but  the  instrument 
so  changes  that  any  true  communication  with  the  past  is  lost 
and  even  a  living  language  is  nothing  but  “weasel  words.” 
Witness  this  revamping  of  the  basic  principle  of  American 
Democracy.  Jefferson:  “Nothing  is  unchangeable  but  the 
inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of  man.”  Dewey:  “Something 
deep  and  indestructible  in  the  needs  and  demands  of  human¬ 
kind.”  “Rights,”  for  Jefferson,  become  “something,”  for 
Dewey.9 

That  wishvwashy  “something”  is  a  camouflage  by  which 
Dewey  seeks  to  hide  from  metaphysics.  But  metaphysics  is 
not,  as  Dewey  supposes,  alien  to  experience;  it  is,  if  it  be 
genuine,  built  on  experience,  .detractions  are  extractions; 
they  extract  the  all-inclusive,  rich  and  fruitful  essence 
of  the  particulars  of  human  experience.  They  are  a  summary 
and  scientific  seizure  and  expression  of  the  vibrant  content 
of  experience;  and  they  are  worthless  unless  they  can  be 
fitted  back  into  present  and  future  experiences. 

On  the  other  hand,  God  is  not,  in  any  sense,  an  abstrac¬ 
tion.  If  a  spiritual  soul,  which  Dewey  is  wary  of,  if  free 
will,  which  he  disavows,  if  an  atom,  which  he  cannot  see  yet 
admits — if  these  things  are  real  beings  apart  from  our  think¬ 
ing  them,  then  God  is  the  most  real  of  all  and  the  very 
antithesis  of  abstraction.  So,  too,  religion  is  founded  on  and 
is  a  deduction  from  human  experience  and  can  be  applied 
to  human  life  to  make  it  more  fruitful  of  greater  successes 
than  Dewey  dreams  of  in  his  Instrumentalism.  Dewey  con¬ 
tends  that  religion  is  “divisive”10  of  human  society,  but  that 
is  only  because  he  regards  religion  as  a  purely  emotional 
state  divorced  from  reality.  Not  religion,  but  Dewey’s  own 
emphasis  on  emotional  states  as  the  summum  bonum,  threatens 
the  disruption  of  society. 

Finally,  there  is  “indoctrination,”  to  which  the  followers 
of  Dewey  were  so  opposed,  but  which  many  of  them  now 
believe  in  to  the  extent  of  “Indoctrination  for  Democracy.” 
What  is  indoctrination?  It  is  the  instilling  of  a  formula 
in  the  minds  of  others,  without  affording  them  an  opportunity 
of  either  testing  the  formula  by  experience  or  examining  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  predicated.  Indoctrination  is  not,  as 
the  Deweyites  imagine,  the  technique  of  the  Church;  it  is 
that  of  the  dictators.  A  good  example  of  indoctrination  is 

8  Philosophy  of  John  Dewey,  P.  A.  Schilpp,  Ed.,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1939,  p.  530. 

9  Freedom  and  Culture,  p.  156. 

10  At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  “Released  Time”  for  religious  instruction. 
Dewey,  at  the  age  of  81,  still  maintained  his  life-long  stand  that  religion 
is  a  major  cause  of  “division  and  antagonism.”  Yet  the  world-wide 
division  and  antagonism  which  the  dictators  have  forced  on  the  world 
today  stem  from  the  irreligious  philosophy  of  Hegel,  of  which  Deweyism 
is  the  self-styled  “democratic”  version. 
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Dewey’s  own  reiterated  assertions  of  his  Instrumentalism,  a 
process  of  wearing  down  the  psychological  resistance  of  the 
reader  until  he  succumbs.  And  since  he  discounts  the  past 
we  cannot  test  the  doctrine  except  by  future  experiences, 
which,  when  they  occur,  immediately  become  the  past. 
Hutchins  is  not  for  indoctrination,  he  is  for  putting  all  the 
evidence  on  the  table — metaphyscial  and  perennial  as  well 
as  ephemeral.  Like  other  men  with  no  personal  philosophical 
ax  to  grind,  he  is  convinced  that  once  a  truth  has  been 
established  with  certainty  it  cannot  be  completely  scrapped 


by  some  subsequent  discovery.  A  truth,  that  is.  A  feeling 
may  indeed  be  replaced  by  its  contrary.  But  if  the  forte 
of  our  philosophy  is  feeling,  then  we  are  not  educating  for 
freedom;  we  are  promoting  that  divisive  factor  which  calls 
for  the  dictator.  In  the  present  gigantic  struggle  against 
dictators,  let  us  hope  that  the  efficacy  for  immediate  ends, 
advocated  by  Dewey,  may  not  be  permitted  to  serve  only 
the  passions  of  the  moment  but  be  made  to  implement  the 
sound  and  perennial  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  the  principles  of  true  social  progress. 


Causality  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature 


George  P.  Klubertanz 
St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Marys,  Kansas 


IN  a  recent  paper,  following  the  lead  of  St.  Thomas,  I 
advanced  the  following  proposition:  “An  antecedent  form 
of  the  same  degree  of  perfection  is  necessary"  only7  in  univocal 
( per  se)  generation,”  but  not  in  equivocal  generation.1  This 
statement,  the  key  to  the  general  thesis  of  that  paper,  has 
been  questioned  on  several  grounds.  It  has  also  its  own 
importance  for  the  philosophy  of  nature. 

Two  independent  objections  have  been  given.  One  is  that 
the  solution  is  inadequate,  because  it  consists  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  efficient  for  a  formal  cause.  The  second  is 
that,  since  no  finite  cause  produces  a  substantial  form,  the 
whole  discussion  is  pointless.  These  two  positions  will  be 
considered  in  inverse  order. 

Dens  dat  jormam 

For  the  statement  that  God  alone  causes  substantial  form, 
two  reasonings  are  advanced.  The  first  say7s:  since  form 
gives  being  ( forma  dat  esse),  and  since  only  God  is  being, 
God  alone  can  cause  form.  The  second  is  more  involved; 
it  proceeds  along  the  following  path.  That  which  immediately 
acts  in  creaturely  causation  is  an  accident  (operation)  and  that 
which  is  immediately  effected  is  another  accident  (disposition). 
But  that  which  is  finally  effected — the  substance — cannot  be 
greater  in  perfection  than  its  cause.  Hence,  these  accidents 
cannot  cause  substantial  forms.  But  new  substantial  forms 
do  appear.  Hence,  all  substantial  changes  are  disposed  to 
by  finite  causes  but  effected  by  the  First  Cause.2 

The  first  position,  which  is  a  mitigated  occasionalism,  can 
be  disposed  of  rather  briefly.  Experience  would  seem  to  show 
that  finite  agents  do  effect  substantial  changes.  A  philo¬ 
sophical  analysis  of  the  created  cause  shows  that  it  cannot 
operate  without  the  cooperation  of  God.  To  pass  further 
and  say  that  God  alone  effects  substantial  changes  can  be 
done  only  on  the  basis  of  a  strict  demonstration.  The  at¬ 
tempted  demonstration  from  the  fact  that  God  alone  is  Being 
overlooks  the  fact  that  creatures,  though  they  are  not  their 
own  being,  yet  have  true  existence.  Since  a  tree  actually7 
exists,  it  can  be  the  reason  why7  a  second  tree  should  come 
to  be — in  other  words,  it  can  effect  a  substantial  change  as 
a  secondary  cause.3  Further,  to  limit  creaturely7  causality  to 

^‘Causality  and  Evolution,”  The  Moderx  Schoolman  19  (1941), 
p.  14. 

-  This  is  approximately  the  argument  of  D.  Xys,  Cosmologies  Louvain, 
Institut  Superior  de  Philosophie,  1906,  pp.  36S-372;  it  is  strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  summary  of  Avicenna’s  position  given  in  2  Sent., 
d.  1,  1.  4c,  where  it  is  explicitly  solved. 

3  Cf.  the  distinctions  made  in  the  article  cited  in  note  1.  with  the 
references. 


accidental  change  is  to  derogate  from  God’s  excellence  instead 
of  enhancing  it.  For,  God  communicates  to  His  creatures, 
not  only  being  so  that  they  exist,  but  also  goodness  so  that 
they  can  be  the  causes  of  other  things.  Were  this  not  so, 
we  would  have  difficulty  in  showing  how  God  was  supremely 
good.  Consequently,  this  mitigated  occasionalism  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  also  false. 

An  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  in  all  this  discussion 
is  that  form  (except  the  human  form)  is  not  subsistent;  it 
is  only  a  principle  of  being.  As  such,  form  does  not  come 
to  be:  forma  non  fit,  but  something  becomes  in  act  according 
to  a  certain  form:  sed  ea  aliquid  fit. 

With  regard  to  the  second  argument,  a  more  detailed 
discussion  is  in  place.  It  is  true  that  if  substantial  change 
is  to  involve  two  agents:  a  substance  and  an  accident,  and 
two  patients:  an  accident  and  a  substance,  then  only7  the 
First  Cause  could  produce  a  new  substance.4 5  But  this  position 
is  simply  a  misunderstanding  of  the  relation  between  sub¬ 
stance  and  accident.  For,  on  the  side  of  the  agent,  the 
accidental  form  (operation)  which  immediately  acts  is  not 
an  agent,  but  simply7  a  quasi-instrument  of  the  substance 
in  virtue  of  which  it  acts.0  On  the  side  of  the  patient,  the 
alteration  of  quality  does  not  effect  the  substantial  change, 
but  is  a  dispositive  medium  through  which  the  agent  acts.6 7 

An  ameba,  having  by  a  local  movement  of  engulfing  put 
itself  in  proximate  position  to  act  upon  a  piece  of  food,' 

4  Ibid.  There  is  an  interesting  parallel  between  the  metaphysical 
principle  at  stake  here  and  the  physical  law  of  the  conservation  of 
matter.  For,  though  we  admit  that  new  matter  can  come  into  being 
onlv  through  creation,  no  one  dreams  of  denying  that  finite  causes 
can  modify  matter  and  energy. 

5  Agens  naturale  in  generatione  agit  transmutando  materiam  ad 

formam.  quod  quidem  fit  secundum  quod  materia  primo  disponitur  ad 
formam,  et  tandem  consequitur  formam,  secundum  quod  generatio  est 
terminus  alterationis ;  necesse  est  quod  ex  parte  agentis  id  quod  imme¬ 
diate  agit.  sit  forma  accidentalis  correspondens  dispositioni  materiae ; 
sed  oportet  quod  forma  accidentalis  agat  in  virtute  formae  substantialis, 
quasi  instrumentum  eius.  Quaestio  unica  de  Anima,  a.  12  ( Quaestiones 
Disputataep  Turin.  Marietti.  1927:  S  vols.),  j.144.  (This  edition  will 
be  used  for  the  Quaestiones  Disputatae  and  the  Quodlibeta  in  the  form: 
Qq.  Dis.)  ;  cf.  Quodlibetum  IX,  a.  10  (qq.  Dis.)  5. 195-196;  2  Sent., 
d.  1,  1.  4  ad  5.  _  _ 

6  Accidens  non  corrumpit  subiectum  effective,  sed  dispositive.  Quod¬ 
libetum  X,  a.  3  (Qq.  Dis.)  5.20Sa.  quia  etiam  in  naturalibus  ab  eodem 
agente  fit  materia  in  ultima  dispositione  ad  formam  et  recipit  formam. 
4  Sent.,  d.  24,  2.  2  ad  1  (Parma,  1858.  72).  p.  897b. 

7  Xon  enim  augmentatur  aliquid  nisi  praeexistente  alteratione.  per 
quam  quod  prius  erat  dissimile,  convertatur  et  fiat  simile ;  neque 
alteratio  potest  esse  nisi  praeexistente  loci  mutatione.  quia  ad  hoc  quod 
fiat  alteratio,  oportet  quod  alterans  magis  sit  propinquum  alterato  nunc 
quam  prius. 

Sum.  c.  Gent.  3.  82  (Leonine  manual  edition),  p.  321b. 
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begins  to  act  upon  it  by  way  of  its  enzymes.  These,  by 
operations  (which  are  accidents)  cause  modifications  (also 
accidental)  in  the  food.  It  is  aside  from  the  point  to  enquire 
whether  there  is  only  one  substantial  change,  or  a  series  of 
them  in  the  change  from  food  to  living  thing.  At  any  rate, 
the  process  continues  until  the  food  is  completely  assimilated, 
when  it  ceases  to  be  food  and  becomes  part  of  the  ameba. 
The  ameba  thus  grows,  and  becomes  larger  than  its  form 
would  normally  ordain  it  to  be.8  Again  a  local  movement 
begins  the  series  of  operations,  in  which,  by  way  of  a  new 
arrangement  of  parts,  qualitative  changes  are  introduced  into 
the  animal  which  result  in  two  new  individual  animals. 

Creaturely  Causation 

Before  the  third  objection  can  be  answered,  a  deeper  study 
must  be  made  of  causality.  The  metaphysical  principle  of 
causality:  whatever  does  not  exist  by  its  very  nature,  has 
a  cause  for  its  existence,  is  a  first  principle  and  comparatively 
easy  to  understand.  So  is  the  metaphysical  notion  of  cause: 
a  principle  by  whose  influence  something  is.  But,  like  the 
concept  of  being  from  which  these  concepts  flow,  they  are 
analogous.  Consequently,  they  are  concretized  differently 
with  regard  to  creatures  and  to  God.  When  God  causes,  His 
activity  is  spoken  of  as  creation.  His  activity  is  proportioned 
to  His  nature,  so  that  it  is  supremely  independent  and  total 
in  respect  of  the  effect.  When  a  creature  causes,  substantially 
its  activity  is  spoken  of  as  generation.  The  creature’s  activity 
is  likewise  proportioned  to  its  nature,  so  that  it  is  dependent 
on  the  concurrence  of  God  on  the  active  side.  In  respect 
of  the  effect,  creaturely  causation  is  only  partial,  in  the  sense 
that  it  can  work  only  within  the  limits  of  a  preexisting  subject.9 

When  we  transpose  the  concepts  in  question  to  the  order  of 
material  being,  further  specifications  are  necessary.  For,  the 
cause  now  exists  under  the  limitations  of  matter,  and  so  in 
its  activity  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  space. 
The  preexisting  subject  for  material  causation  is  itself  a 
material  thing. 

Matter,  the  Principle  of  Substantial  Becoming 

A  material  thing,  in  the  Thomistic  analysis,  is  found  to 
be  triply  potential.  As  a  creature,  it  is  not  its  own  existence, 
and  so  is  composed,  in  the  existential  order,  of  a  potential 
principle:  essence,  and  an  actuating  principle:  existence.  Like¬ 
wise,  as  a  creature,  it  is  not  its  own  operation,  and  so,  in 
the  operative  order,  is  composed  of  a  potential  principle: 
substance,  and  an  actuating  principle:  accident.  As  a  material 
being,  it  is  not  its  own  essential  act,  and  so,  in  the  essential 
order,  is  composed  of  a  potential  principle:  first  matter,  and 
an  actuating  principle:  form. 

As  a  thing  exists,  so  it  acts  or  is  acted  upon.10  But  a 
material  thing  exists,  not  only  with  the  determination  of  the 
substantial  form,  but  with  the  second  actuation  of  accidental 
forms.  Hence,  the  creature,  which  must  take  the  object  of 
its  actions  as  it  is,11  must  act  on  the  patient  by  way  of 

8  Compare  the  interesting  statement:  Equus  enim  habet  quantitatem 
dimensivpm  determinatam  secundum  naturam  cum  aliqua  latitudine. 
Est  enim  aliqua  quantitas  ultra  quam  nullus  equus  protenditur  in 
magnitudine.  Et  similiter  est  aliqua  quantitas,  quam  non  transcendit 
in  parvitate. 

In  V  Metaph.,  lect.  18  (Cathala,3  Turin.  Marietti,  1935),  no.  1037. 

9  Cf.  Sum.  c.  Gent.  2.  21. 

10  Cf.  the  common  axioms:  “agere  sequitur  esse,”  and,  “quicquid 
recipitur,  recipitur  secundum  modum  recipientis.” 

n  Omnis  autem  creature  necesse  habet  uti  subiecto  ad  hoc  quod 
aliquid  faciat,  nec  potest  facere  nisi  ad  quod  subiectum  est  in  potentia. 
Sum.  c.  Gent.  3.  102,  p.  351a. 

12  Nulla  creatura  potest  esse  causa  alterius  quantum  ad  hoc  quod 
acquirat  novam  formam  vel  dispositionem,  nisi  per  modum  alicuius 


accidental  mutation.12  Only  God  can  produce  a  substance 
directly.13 

The  form  of  the  substance  to  be  generated  does  not  pre¬ 
exist  in  the  matter  like  a  Jack-in-the-box,  ready  to  pop  out 
upon  the  presence  of  a  cause  similar  to  it.  Nor  is  the  educ¬ 
tion  of  a  substantial  form  as  simple  a  thing  as  the  impression 
of  an  image  in  wax.  The  cause  cannot  generate  a  new  sub¬ 
stance  by  modifying  the  preceding  form,  since  forms  as  such 
are  act  in  their  line  of  perfection,  and  so  do  not  admit  of 
being  changed  except  by  being  interchanged. 

A  thing  can  be  acted  upon  only  by  reason  of  the  potency 
it  has.  The  essential  potency  of  a  thing  is  first  matter.  But 
first  matter  is  not  a  physical  existent,  nor  do  we  find  a  naked 
matter-form  composite.  Hence,  first  matter  can  be  attacked 
by  a  created  cause  only  through  the  medium  of  accidental 
modification. 

But  this  throws  no  unbridgeable  chasm  between  the  acci¬ 
dental  modification  and  the  substantial  result.  They  meet 
in  the  transcendental  relation  of  first  matter  to  accidental 
as  well  as  substantial  forms,  since  matter  is  potency  in  all 
genera.14  Hence,  an  accidental  modification  of  the  sort  which 
leads  to  generation  is  by  its  relation  to  matter  already  orien¬ 
tated  toward  a  substantial  change;  it  is  by  thus  actuating 
the  potency  of  the  matter15  that  new  beings  are  generated. 

Alteration  and.  Generation 

What  kind  of  accidental  change  leads  to  substantial  gen¬ 
eration?  The  categories  of  accidents  are:  quantity,  quality, 
action,  passion,  relation,  when,  where,  situs,  and  habitus. 
Several  of  these  can  readily  be  eliminated  from  consideration 
here.  When,  where,  situs  and  habitus  are  all  extrinsic:  the 
first  by  reference  to  the  external  measure  of  time,  the  second 
to  the  external  measure  of  space,  to  which  the  third  adds 
something  intrinsic  (the  order  of  parts  in  that  place)  which 
can  be  reduced  to  quality  (namely,  the  order  of  parts),  and 
the  fourth,  by  reference  to  an  instrumental  conjunction.16 
The  category  of  action  obviously  cannot  be  pertinent  to  this 
question.  The  category  of  passion  is  indeed  pertinent,  for, 
“passion  is  terminated  in  the  subject  which  suffers  the 
action,”17  but  it  will  not  advance  the  consideration,  for,  the 
question  is:  what  is  immediately  changed  in  the  patient  when 
it  is  acted  upon  by  an  agent  so  that  a  substantial  change 
results?  There  are  left,  then,  the  three  predicaments  in¬ 
trinsic  to  the  subject:18  quantity,  quality,  and  relation.  The 
category  of  relation  in  that  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  cannot 
be  in  question,  for,  though  intrinsic,  it  is  wholly  orientated 

mutationis;  quia  semper  agit  praesupposito  aliquo  subiecto.  Sed  post- 
quam  formam  vel  dispositionem  induxit  in  effectum,  absque  alia  immu- 
tatione  effectus  huiusmodi  formam  vel  dispositionem  conservat.  5.  T.  I. 
104.  2  ad  3. 

13  Hoc  autem  differt  inter  operationem  creaturae,  et  operationem 
divinam:  quod  quia  Deus  sua  operatione  non  solum  formam,  sed 
etiam  materiam  producit;  non  praeexigit  eius  operatio,  sicut  nec  ma- 
teriam,  ita  nec  materialem  dispositionem  ad  effectum  perficiendum ; 
nec  tamen  formam  sine  materia  aut  sine  dispositione  facit,  sed  simul 
potest  materiam  et  formam  dare  unica  operatione;  vel  etiam  materiam 
quantumcumque  indispositam  ad  debitam  dispositionem  reducere,  quae 
competit  perfectioni  quam  inducit. 

De  Ver.  12.  4  (Qq.  Dis.),  3.289. 

14  Materia  transmutatur  non  tantum  transmutatione  accidentali.  sed 
etiam  substantiali ;  ultraque  enim  forma  in  materiae  potentia  praeexistit; 
unde  agens  naturale  quod  materiam  transmutat,  non  solum  est  causa 
formae  accidentalis,  sed  etiam  substantialis.  De  Pot.  3.  11  ad  10. 

15  Dispositio  enim  reducitur  ad  causam  materialem  si  accipiatur 
dispositio  quae  disponit  materiam  ad  recipiendum.  4  Sent.,  d.  17,  2. 
5,  sol.,  1  (Parma,  1858,  72),  p.  791b. 

16  In  HI  Physic.,  lect.  5  (Ed.  Leon.,  II),  p.  114. 

11  In  V  Metaph.,  lect.  9  (Cathala),  nos.  890-892. 

18  Ibid. 
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to  something  else.  This  leaves  only  the  two  categories  of 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  change  of  quantity,  either  by  increase  (augmentation) 
or  decrease  (diminution)  of  itself  has  no  relation  to  sub¬ 
stantial  change.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  living 
things,  in  which  this  kind  of  change  is  most  noticeable,  keep 
their  nature  and  individuality  in  so  changing.  Further,  the 
very  nature  of  quantity,  which  holds  itself  rather  on  the 
side  of  matter  as  potency,19  does  not  directly  relate  it  to 
substantial  change,  which  involves  matter  as  related  to  form. 
It  is  true  that  division  and  union  of  things  can  by  themselves 
mediate  a  substantial  change,  but  this  happens  only  in  so 
far  as  situs  (which  is  based  on  quality)  and  frequently  figure 
(which  is  a  quality)  are  involved.20 

There  is  left,  then,  that  accident  known  as  quality.  It 
is  only  a  change  in  quality  (known  as  alteration21)  which 
leads  to  generation.22  This  involves  two  statements:  first, 
that  substantial  change  as  effected  by  a  created  agent  is 
mediated  by  accidental  change,  and  second,  that  the  kind 
of  accidental  change  of  itself  and  directly  ordered  to  sub¬ 
stantial  change  is  alteration  or  change  in  quality.23 

Every  substantial  form  has  a  number  of  proper  qualities; 
this  is  a  matter  of  experience.  Moreover,  though  there  is 
a  certain  tolerance  of  shape,  size,  temperature,  and  the  like, 
there  are  also  limits  to  this  tolerance  imposed  by  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself.  When  an  external  agent  induces  a  change 
of  quality  or  disposition  in  the  object  to  be  substantially 
changed,  up  to  the  limits  of  the  tolerance  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stantial  change.24  But  the  new  quality,  even  when  tolerated 
by  way  of  a  passion,  is  the  way  to  the  non-existence  (via 
ad  non-esse )  of  the  present  substance,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  way  to  the  existence  of  a  new  kind  of  thing,  or  at  least 
of  a  new  individual25  ( via  ad  esse).  If  the  action  of  the 
external  agent  continues,  a  substantial  change  takes  place. 
The  alteration  can  also  be  by  way  of  a  combination20  or  a 
separation  of  parts,27  or  a  modification  of  an  already  existing 
combination.28  The  more  detailed  investigation  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  alteration  that  will  lead  to  any  definite  chemical, 
plant,  or  animal,  is  not  the  proper  field  for  philosophical 
inquiry. 

Analysis  of  Generative  Activity 

Having  discovered  the  elements  which  come  into  every 
generative  activity,  we  can  proceed  to  analyze  the  dynamic 
structure  of  that  activity.  Why  does  a  thing  acting  naturally 
( per  naturam,  as  opposed  to  per  cognitionem )  produce  an 

19  Ibid. 

20  Cf.  In  I  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  lect.  10  (Ed.  Leon.,  Ill), 
p.  299a. 

21  In  I  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  lect.  10,  p.  300b. 

22  Alteratio  est  via  ad  generationem  et  corruptionem.  De  Mixtione 
Elementorum  (Parma,  186S,  16),  p.  353a. 

23  Cf.  In  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  prooemium  (Ed.  Leon.,  Ill), 

p.  261. 

24  S.  T.  I-II.  52.  1;  cf.  In  Boetium  de  Trinitate  5.4  ad  4  ( Opuscida 
Omnia,  ed.  Mandonnet,  Paris,  1927:  5  vols.  P,  3.  121;  In  V  Metaph., 
lect.  18,  no.  1037,  lect.  22,  no.  1143. 

25  When  a  new  individual  of  the  same  kind  is  produced,  as  in  bud¬ 
ding,  fission,  or  the  cutting  up  of  lower  forms  of  life,  a  true  substantial 
change  takes  place. 

20  If  there  are  true  substantial  changes  within  the  physico-chemical 
level,  they  are  the  best  examples  of  this. 

27  Unde  manifestum  est,  quod  omnis  substantia  corruptibilis  vel  est 
composita  ex  diversis  partibus  per  quarum  dissolutionem  sequitur  cor¬ 
rupts  totius,  sicut  patet  in  corporibus  mixtis:  aut  forma  indiget 
materiali  substituto  ad  sui  sustentationem:  et  ita  per  transmutationem 
subsituti  sequitur  corruptio,  sicut  patet  in  corporibus  simplicibus,  et 
in  accidentibus.  In  Librum  de  Causis,  lect.  27  (Parma,  1867,  21),  p.  755b. 

28  As  in  the  natural  death  of  an  animal,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  poly¬ 
merization  of  certain  compounds. 


effect  of  the  same  species  as  itself?  A  diagram  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  make  the  answer  easy. 

SUBSTANCE  A  (determined  by  sub.  form)  SUBSTANCE  A1 

II  II 

OPERA  TION - ACTION-PASSION - A  LTERA  TION 

The  double  lines  represent  transcendental  relations  (of  the 
order  of  potency  and  act) ;  the  single  line  represents  the 
actual  influence  of  the  cause  upon  the  effect.  The  italics 
are  used  to  represent  the  fact  that  the  two  accidents  in  question 
are  in  the  order  of  instrumental  cause.29 

Our  question  was:  Why  is  the  generated  substance  (A1) 
of  the  same  form  as  the  generating  cause  (A)?  Because  of 
the  intrinsic  finality  by  which  the  alteration30  and  operations 
are  ordered  to  a  particular  form — an  ordering  proceeding 
existentially  from  the  generator.  This  orientation  we  may 
well,  with  St.  Thomas,  call  the  “intention  of  nature.”31 

There  is  then  a  double  relation  in  the  very  act  of  causing: 
looking  back  to  the  cause  is  the  relation  of  dependence; 
looking  forward  to  the  final  effect  is  the  intention  of  nature. 
The  final  perfection  (form)  of  the  effect  is  the  apriori  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  the  alteration,  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  act  is  prior  in  being,  though  posterior  in  time,  to  the 
potency  in  which  it  is  generated  and  from  which  it  is  educed. 

Form  and  Equivocal  Generation 

This  analysis  of  univocal  (per  se)  generation  paves  the 
way  for  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  forms  in  equivocal 
generation.  A  diagram  may  be  helpful  here  also. 

IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  A  (determined  by  sub.  form) 

||  SUBSTANCE  B 

OPERATION  || 

ACTION-PASSION  ALTERATION 

OPERATION 

GENERAL  CAUSE  G  (determined  by  its  form, 
directed  by  Intelligence). 

We  will  suppose  that  by  the  concurrence  of  causes  A  and 
G,  an  effect,  specifically  different  from  both:  B,  is  generated.311 
Why  is  B  determined  to  the  form  which  it  has?  Because 
the  particular  alteration  caused  has  a  transcendental  relation 
to  that  form,  which  has  antecedently  determined  the  altera- 

29  Dynamically,  the  alteration  is  in  the  genus  of  efficient  cause, 
namely,  instrument  (cf.  notes  5  and  6)  ;  statically,  it  is  in  the  genus 
of  material  cause  (cf.  note  15),  since  it  holds  itself  on  the  side  of 
potency  to  form. 

30  In  generatione  autem  forma  non  habet  causalitatem,  nisi  per 
modum  finis.  Finis  enim  et  forma  in  generatione  incidunt  in  idem 
numero.  In  VI  Metaph.,  lect.  3  (Cathala),  no.  1202.  Hoc  est  naturam 
appetere  finem,  scilicet  habere  aptitudinem  naturalem  ad  finem.  In  II 
Physic.,  lect.  13,  p.  93a. 

31  Cf.  Sum.  c.  Gent.  3.22,  p.  247;  In  VII  Metaph.,  lect.  7,  no.  1433. 

31a  It  would  be  supremely  desirable  in  this  matter  to  have  the  fact 

certain,  and  to  know  its  manner  of  occurring.  But  the  natural  occur¬ 
rence  of  such  cases  would  be  very  rare  and  also  completely  unpredict¬ 
able.  Further,  the  complex  nature  of  the  situation  would  demand  in 
an  observer  considerable  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  causes  involved. 
The  one  case  that  might  be  thought  of  as  supplying  at  least  the  data 
for  the  fact — the  appearance  of  “sports”  in  the  plant  kingdom — is  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  a  deciding  case,  since  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence, 
acceptable  to  all  parties,  that  new  species  are  thus  generated. 

The  geneticists  have  been  working  for  a  number  of  years  now  on 
the  artificial  production  of  mutants.  As  yet,  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
against  these  artificially  produced  plants  or  animals  being  new  species, 
since  they  seem  to  be  due  more  to  a  defect  in  the  matter — they  are 
said  to  be  due  to  weakened  or  destroyed  genes;  cf.  William  Bateson, 
Problems  of  Genetics,  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1916,  pp. 
97-117.  Far  from  being  afraid  of  the  findings  of  biologists,  we  have 
good  reason  to  await  them  eagerly. 

In  the  absence  of  the  ascertained  fact,  only  one  procedure  is  open. 
This  is  an  apriori  procedure,  working  from  the  constitutive  parts  of  the 
complex  concept  “equivocal  generation”  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
intrinsic  repugnance.  The  assumption  of  the  algebraically  annotated 
case  is  not  a  petitio  principii — it  is  the  test  case  in  which  the  repug¬ 
nance  or  compossibility  are  to  be  found.  If  there  is  no  repugnance, 
then  the  conclusion:  “equivocal  generation  is  ontologically  possible” 
is  established.  The  method  of  course  will  never  enable  one  to  say 
that  it  has  ever  happened. 
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tion  by  way  of  apriori  condition.32  The  operations  of  causes 
A  and  G  are  determined  by  their  substantial  forms.  The 
alteration  itself  is  determined  by  the  mutually  interfering 
influences  of  A  and  G,  which  result  in  a  passion  in  B  qual¬ 
itatively  equivalent33  to  that  caused  by  a  generator  of  the 
order  B.34  Taken  separately,  therefore,  each  item  is  com¬ 
pletely  determined,  and  so  all  the  requirements  of  causality 
are  fulfilled. 

But  the  forward-  and  backward-looking  relations  mentioned 
above  are  all  askew.  Where  in  this  hypothetical  case  does 
the  finality  and  ordering  come  from?  From  the  higher 
(Divine)  Intelligence,  which  imposes  the  requisite  unity  and 
relationship  per  modum  actus.  The  “intention  of  nature”  is 
substituted  for  by  an  intention  of  intellect. 

Solution  of  the  Objection 

The  objection  which  precipitated  this  discussion  was:  the 
explanation  of  incidental  or  equivocal  ( per  accidens )  genera¬ 
tion  as  due  to  the  providentally  guided  interference  of  a 
general  with  an  immediate  cause  substitutes  an  efficient  for 
a  formal  cause.  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  it  will: 
be  clear  that  this  objection  misstates  the  case.  For,  instead 
of  substituting  an  efficient  cause  for  the  determining  formal 
cause,  the  solution  substitutes  three  formal  causes  for  one: 


two  of  the  order  of  substantial  form,  the  third,  unifying  these 
two,  of  the  order  of  intentional  form. 

32  Ex  his  autem  duobus  actio  speciem  recipit,  scilicet  ex  principio, 
vel  ex  fine,  seu  termino.  Differt  enim  calefactio  ab  infrigidatione 
secundum  quod  haec  a  calido,  scilicet  activo,  ad  calidum,  ilia  autem 
a  frigido  ad  frigidum  procedit.  S.  T.  I.  77.  3c. 

33  The  concrete  meaning  of  “equivalence”  in  alteration  is  hard  to 
give,  but  here  we  have  at  least  an  analogy.  The  complicated  chemical 
procedures  used  to  bring  about  artificial  parthenogenesis  bring  about 
the  same  results  within  the  ovum  which  the  sperm  does.  Although 
the  equivalence  here  is  only  imperfect,  it  shows  how  even  the  human 
intellect  can  adapt  interfering  causes  to  effect  an  action  to  which  they 
are  not  naturally  ordered.  The  procedures,  as  exemplified  in  the  work 
of  Jacques  Loeb,  illustate  how  intellect  can  bring  unity  and  purpose 
into  disparate  causes.  However,  the  example  is  far  from  being  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  case  in  point. 

34  It  is  necessary  to  note  here  that  the  chance  interference  of  A  and 
G  could  never  cause  B.  But,  as  was  indicated  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  concept  of  equivocal  generation  involves  that  of  Providence.  How 
does  this  help?  St.  Thomas,  5.  T.  I.  70.  3  ad  3,  affords  the  solution. 
As  long  as  A  and  G  are  considered  as  principal  causes,  there  will 
result  either  substance  A1  as  in  the  first  diagram,  or  nothing.  It  is 
definitely  possible  that  at  least  one  cause  act  more  like  an  instrument 
than  simply  a  secondary  cause:  in  generatione  equivoca,  causa  generalis 
plus  accedit  ad  rationem  instrument.  Therefore,  though  of  themselves 
the  causes  are  not  apt  to  cause  B,  yet,  acting  instrumentally,  (in  a 
manner  similar,  but  immeasurably  superior  to,  that  mentioned  in 
note  33)  they  are  adapted,  by  being  unified  and  directed  by  the 
Divine  Intellect  to  cause  B. 


The  Notion  of  Human  Liberty  in  Suarez 

William  N.  Clarke 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore 


NO  philosopher’s  thought  can  be  fully  understood  with  all 
its  implications  unless  he  is  situated  in  his  proper  his¬ 
torical  perspective.  Of  few  scholastic  thinkers  is  this  more 
true  than  of  Suarez,  for  few  have  been  so  steeped  in  philo¬ 
sophical  tradition  or  borrowed  so  freely  from  their  predecessors. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  very  little  really  scholarly  work  has  been 
done  so  far  along  the  line  of  historical  investigation  into  the 
relation  between  Suarez  and  his  predecessors.  What  little 
has  been  done,  however,  has  revealed  some  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  results,  and  perhaps  on  no  point  more  than  in  his 
theory  of  human  liberty.  The  present  paper  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Suarez’  doctrine  of  liberty, 
as  approached  from  the  historical  rather  than  the  systematic 
viewpoint. 

There  are  four  principal  sources  for  this  doctrine  in  the 
works  of  Suarez:1 

(1)  De  Gratia,  Prolegomenon  I :  De  Requisitis  ad  Formalem 
Libertatem ; 

(2)  Disputationes  Metaphysicae,  Disp.  XIX  (sect.  2-10): 
De  Causis  Libere  Agentibus; 

(3)  Opusculum  Theologicum  Primum:  De  Concur su  Dei 
ad  Actus  Liberi  Arbitrii; 

(4)  Tractatus  Secundus  ad  Primam  Secundae  Divi  Thomae: 
De  V oluntario  (disp.  6,  8,  9,  10). 

The  first  three  of  these  treat  of  liberty  ex  projesso;  the  fourth, 
too  often  neglected,  offers  an  indispensable  complement  to 
the  others  by  its  discussion  of  the  relations  between  intellect 
and  will — the  real  key,  as  we  shall  see  later,  to  Suarez’ 
conception  of  liberty.  In  our  exposition  we  shall  deliberately 

1  Opera  Omnia,  Luis  Vives,  Paris,  1 8S6-78,  28  vols.  These  four 
treatises  are  found  respectively  in  vol.  VII,  pp.  1-44;  vol.  XXV,  pp. 
693-738;  vol.  XI,  pp.  4-90;  vol.  IV,  pp.  242-74. 


follow  Suarez’  own  sequence  and  method  of  procedure,  as  only 
thus  can  his  own  particular  approach  to  and  handling  of 
the  problem  be  appreciated. 

Existence  of  Liberty 

In  only  one  of  his  works  does  Suarez  even  touch  upon 
the  question  of  proving  the  existence  of  free  will  from  reason. 
This  work,  the  19th  Metaphysical  Disputation,  gives  three 
rather  summary  arguments.2  The  first  is  from  the  common 
consent  of  mankind  and  of  philosophers  in  particular.  Man 
in  general  has  always  tacitly  assumed  the  existence  of  free 
will  and  acted  accordingly;  the  philosophers,  too,  e.  g.,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  their 
philosophical  writings,  have  all  maintained  the  same  truth. 

The  second  proof  is  from  the  testimony  of  consciousness. 
We  all  experience  without  a  doubt  the  fact  that  it  lies  in 
our  power  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  a  certain  action,  or 
to  perform  this  action  instead  of  that,  and  it  is  to  this  end 
that  we  employ  rational  deliberation  with  ourselves.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  have  in  our  power  the  capacity  to  make  free 
elections,  otherwise  this  power  of  deliberation  would  have 
been  given  us  in  vain. 

The  third  proof  is  the  metaphysical  argument,  or  the  argu¬ 
ment  “ex  ratione  a  priori,”  which  is  derived  from  the  mode 
and  perfection  of  cognition  in  an  intellectual  being.  Liberty 
is  born  from  reason,  for  the  vital  appetite  follows  upon  cogni¬ 
tion.  Therefore  the  more  perfect  the  mode  of  cognition,  the 
more  perfect  will  be  the  appetite  accompanying  it.  Now 
intellectual  knowledge  is  so  perfect  and  universal  in  its  mode 
of  operation  that  it  is  capable  of  perceiving  the  relation  of 
means  to  an  end,  of  weighing  the  goodness  or  evil,  the  utility 
or  disproportion  of  each  means,  and  hence  of  discerning 

2  Disp.  Metaph.  XIX,  sect.  2,  nos.  12-17,  vol.  XXV,  p.  696  ff. 
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which  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  and  which 
indifferent.  Therefore  the  appetite  which  follows  such  a  mode 
of  cognition  will  necessarily  possess  this  same  perfection  of 
indifference,  so  that  it  will  not  be  constrained  to  tend  nec¬ 
essarily  to  every  good  or  every  means,  but  to  each  one 
only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  goodness  contained  within 
it.  Hence  a  good  which  has  been  judged  not  necessary  but 
indifferent  will  be  loved  not  necessarily  but  freely.  Thus 
it  is  that  free  election  follows  upon  rational  deliberation. 

A  number  of  remarks  suggest  themselves  with  regard  to 
these  proofs.  The  first  one,  it  is  all  too  obvious,  is  not  really 
a  philosophical  proof  at  all,  but  merely  presents  a  strong 
motive  of  “moral  probability”  for  the  existence  of  free  will. 
Moreover,  it  rests  on  an  exceedingly  dubious  interpretation 
of  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  and  perhaps  Aristotle  also,  since, 
granted  that  they  did  admit  a  certain  indetermination  of 
the  will  resembling  liberty,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
understood  it  in  the  strict  sense  of  spiritual  liberty  as  a 
positive  perfection  which  it  connotes  for  a  Christian.3  The 
appeal  to  the  unanimity  of  philosophers,  also,  sounds  singularly 
unconvincing  when  we  think  of  the  Arabian  philosophers, 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  various  others  in  Suarez’  own  time,  as 
well  as  Spinoza,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  others  in  modern  times. 
Evidently,  therefore,  this  argument  is  little  more  than  a 
quick  and  superficial  introduction  to  the  other  two,  one  of 
those  rare  cases  where  Suarez  can  be  held  guilty  of  a  hasty 
and  unproved  generalization. 

The  second  proof  from  consciousness  is  a  far  stronger  one. 
Yet  it  too  is  based  upon  an  extremely  controverted  point, 
and  in  order  to  be  adequate  would  have  to  be  elaborated 
with  far  more  thoroughness  and  care  than  Suarez  bestows 
on  it.  Many  philosophers,  including  some  before  Suarez’ 
time,  have  denied  that  it  is  possible  to  be  conscious  of  liberty 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  They  maintain  that  the  most 
we  can  ever  be  conscious  of  is  an  actually  present  fact  or 
state,  never  of  a  possibility,  as  Suarez  claims.  Hence  we 
can  indeed  be  conscious  that  we  are  doing  or  have  done  this 
particular  action,  but  never  that  we  could  do  or  could  have 
done  the  opposite  action.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however, 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  this  difficult  and  much  con¬ 
troverted  point.  We  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  a  proof 
of  this  kind,  before  it  can  be  of  real  weight,  must  be  very 
carefully  developed  and  explained,  and  the  main  objections 
against  it  thoroughly  refuted.  Suarez  merely  outlines  the 
argument  in  a  brief  and  elementary  way,  stopping  only  to 
refute  one  very  minor  objection  about  the  apparent  success 
of  threats  and'  rewards  on  animals.  Moreover,  he  himself 
concedes  that  the  evidence  of  this  inner  experience  is  not 
so  overwhelming  as  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  “tergiversa¬ 
tion.”4 

From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  then,  the  third  or 
metaphysical  argument,  though  rather  briefly  developed  in 
comparison  with  Suarez’  usual  fullness,  is  the  one  that  has 
the  most  interest  and  carries  the  most  weight.  Now  the 
significant  point  about  the  above  argument  is  this:  it  links 
Suarez  decisively  with  the  Thomistic  as  opposed  to  both  the 
Scotistic  and  Nominalistic  traditions  on  the  capital  point  of 
the  source  and  raison  d’etre  of  free  will  in  man.  As  is  well 

3  Cf.  G.  Fonsegrive,  Essai  sur  le  Libre  Arbitre:  Theorie  et  Histoire, 
Paris,  1887,  Livre  I,  chap.  2:  “Platon”;  chap.  3:  “Aristote”;  chap.  S: 
“Le  Stoicisme”;  chap.  6:  “Les  Traites  de  Fato.”  See  also  any  standard 
study  on  these  authors. 

4  Experimentum  hoc  non  est  ita  perspicuum  ac  per  se  notum,  quin 

homini  protervo  relinquatur  aliquis  tergiversandi  locus.  (Disp.  Met.  XIX, 

sect.  2,  no.  IS). 


known,  the  characteristic  note  of  the  Thomistic  tradition  is 
the  intimate  relation  established  between  intellect  and  will, 
so  that  liberty  can  be  deduced  from  and  explained  by  the 
very  fact  of  man’s  being  a  rational  creature  endowed  with 
a  universal  mode  of  cognition.5 *  For  Scotus  and  the  Nom¬ 
inalists,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  primary  division  of 
causes  into  “natural”  (or  determined)  and  free;  and  since 
the  intellect  falls  under  the  natural  causes  and  the  will  under 
the  free,  there  is  a  radical  difference  of  nature  between  them, 
so  that  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  one  can  in  no  way  be 
deduced  from  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  other.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  liberty  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  will  alone, 
and  can  in  no  wise  be  derived  from  the  mode  of  operation 
of  the  intellect,  which  is  essentially  a  “natural”  or  determined 
agent.8  Now  the  argument  of  Suarez  outlined  above  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  reproduction,  though  in  summary  form,  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  St.  Thomas.  That  he  intends  it  to  be  such,  and 
understands  it  in  the  authentic  Thomistic  sense,  is  clear  from 
his  repeated  assertions  of  agreement  with  the  Thomists  on 
the  point  that  liberty  has  its  source  in  the  reason,  and  his 
explicit  acceptance  of  the  traditional  Thomistic  formula: 
“radix  libertatis  in  ratione  est.”1 

On  this  first  major  point,  therefore,  of  the  existence  of 
liberty  and  the  metaphysical  explanation  of  its  origin,  Suarez 
has  allied  himself  definitely  with  the  Thomistic  tradition. 

Nature  of  Liberty 

In  seeking  to  understand  Suarez’  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  free  act,  it  is  essential  to  grasp  from  the  start  his 
peculiar  method  of  procedure.  He  does  not  proceed,  as  does 
St.  Thomas,  by  analyzing  the  structure  of  the  soul  and  its 
faculties  and  thus  arguing  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  liberty.  Rather  he  starts  from  the  fact  of  free  will 
and  its  exercise  and  argues  back  to  the  necessary  conditions 
of  possibility  for  its  existence  in  man.  It  is  a  fact  that  man 
is  free  and  actually  performs  free  acts.  This  has  been 
established  as  a  certainty  both  from  reason  and  revelation. 
Now  given  the  existence  of  liberty  and  its  actual  exercise 
in  man,  what  are  the  conditions  required  to  render  this 
existence  possible?8  Such  is  the  rather  original  method 
adopted  by  Suarez. 

He  begins  his  exposition  by  laying  down  a  working  defini¬ 
tion  of  liberty,  which  he  characterizes,  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  formula  handed  down  by  Peter  Lombard,  as  facultas 
voluntatis  et  rationis .9  It  is  significant,  however,  that  very 
soon  he  simply  drops  the  term  rationis  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  and  henceforth  speaks  only  of  the  facultas  vol¬ 
untatis.  It  is  significant  also  that  right  from  the  beginning 
(in  common,  this  time,  with  both  the  Scotistic  and  Nominalistic 

5  De  Ver.  24,  lc;  De  Malo,  6;  5.  T.  I,  82,  1-2;  83,  lc;  I  II.  9,  10,  13. 
For  a  general  summary  see  also  Sertillanges,  St.  Thomas  d’ A  quin,  Paris, 
1910,  2  vols.,  vol.  II,  pp.  206-88,  one  of  the  best  modern  expositions 
of  the  Thomistic  position. 

6  Duns  Scotus,  Quaestiones  in  Metaphysicam  Aristotelis,  lib.  IX,  q.  IS, 
nos.  4-S ;  Opera  Omnia,  (ed.  L.  Wadding)  Lyons,  1639,  12  vols.,  vol. 
IV,  p.  797-8.  See  also  Opus  Oxoniense,  lib.  I,  dist.  1.  q.  4,  no.  1,  vol.  V, 
p.  207;  ibid.,  II,  25,  1,  23;  I,  1,  4,  16;  I,  2,  7,  33;  Quodlibet,  q.  16. 
no.  6.  For  a  general  summary  cf.  E.  Gilson,  L’esprit  de  la  philosophic 
midievale,  Paris,  1932,  2  vols.,  v.  II,  chap.  5,  105-9. 

1  Igitur  indifferentia  in  actibus  voluntatis  provenit  ex  judicio  rationis, 
ut  recte  docet  D.  Thomas  (I,  q.  83,  art.  1  etc.),  quern  Thomistae  eisdem 
locis  sequuntur.  {Disp.  Met.  XIX,  sect.  5,  no.  21).  See  also  Disp.  Met. 
XIX,  sect.  2,  no.  17:  Libertas  ex  intelligentia  nascitur,  nam  appetitus 
vitalis  sequitur  cognitionem.  .  .  .  Also  Opusculum  Theologicum  I,  cap.  2, 
no.  6,  vol.  XI,  p.  10:  Indifferentia  judicii  optime  dicitur  a  peritioribus 
Theologis  radix  libertatis  .  .  .  quo  fit  ut  ilia  etiam  indifferentia  judicii 
sit  sufficiens  argumentum  et  origo  facultatis  liberae. 

8  De  Gratia,  Prolegomenon  I,  cap.  2:  “Quae  Sunt  Necessaria  Ut  Po- 
tentia  Sit  Libera  et  Libere  Operetur,”  vol.  VII,  p.  4. 

9.  Ibid.,  cap.  1,  no.  8. 
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schools)  and  again  without  a  word  of  explanation,  he  in¬ 
troduces  the  term  “indifference”  as  inseparable  from,  if  not 
synonymous  with,  the  word  liberty.10  Though  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  point  of  controversy  between  the  Thomists  and  the 
other  schools,  the  most  that  Suarez  ever  does  is  to  enquire 
what  kind  of  indifference,  i.  e.,  active  or  passive,  is  required 
for  liberty,  never  whether  indifference  itself  (i.  e.,  the  in¬ 
difference  of  the  will  in  a  given  situation  to  act  or  not  act) 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  free  act. 

With  this  starting  point  clearly  laid  down,  Suarez  now 
proceeds  to  the  deduction  of  the  conditions  of  possibility 
necessary  to  explain  the  existence  of  liberty  in  man.  This 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  as,  given  the  starting 
point  and  the  explanation  of  the  terms  which  we  have  just 
seen,  it  proceeds  with  the  most  rigorous  logic.  The  deduction 
contains  four  progressive  steps.  First:  A  power  which  is 
formaliter  libera  must  be  an  active  power.  This  is  evident, 
since  a  passive  agent,  as  such,  is  never  able  of  itself  to  act 
or  not  to  act.  Second:  The  indifference  required  of  a  free 
power  must  be  an  indifferentia  dominativa,  that  is,  the  in¬ 
difference  to  act  or  not  act  must  come  from  dominion  over 
its  acts,  not  from  mere  impotence  to  act,  since  this  could 
be  said  just  as  well  of  natural  or  determined  agents.  Third: 
Complete  active  dominion  over  its  acts  is  required  in  a  free 
power,  since  if  its  dominion  were  only  partial  it  would  always 
remain  impotent  to  act  without  the  assistance  of  an  outside 
power.  Fourth:  This  active  indifference  must  be  not  only 
remote,  i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  faculty  “secundum  se  et  nude 
spectata,”  but  must  also  be  proximate,  i.  e.,  belonging  to 
the  faculty  at  the  very  moment  of  acting,  “cum  omnibus 
requisitis  ad  agendum;”  otherwise  the  actual  exercise  of  liberty 
would  never  be  possible  and  the  possession  of  a  free  faculty 
would  be  a  mere  empty  delusion.  This  text  marks  the  first 
use  of  the  celebrated  formula  “cum  omnibus  requisitis  ad 
agendum,”  introduced  without  comment  or  explanation.* 11 

Having  completed  the  analysis  of  these  necessary  conditions 
of  possibility,  Suarez  now  sums  them  all  up  in  the  well- 
known  definition:  “Potestas  libera  est  quae,  positis  omnibus 
praerequisitis  ad  agendum,  potest  agere  et  non  agere."12  This 
definition,  Suarez  says,  has  been  rejected  by  some  as  not 
coming  from  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas,  or  other  doctors  of  author¬ 
ity,  but  invented  by  the  Nominalists.  None  the  less,  he 
replies,  it  is  an  excellent  one,  and  handed  down  by  weighty 
authorities,  either  in  the  same  or  equivalent  terms.  In  proof 
of  this  statement  he  cites  the  following  list  of  names:  Henry 
of  Ghent,  Duns  Scotus,  Ockham,  Hervaeus  Natalis,  Marsilius 
of  Inghen,  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  Gabriel  Biel,  Dominic 
Soto,  Gregory  of  Valencia  (a  contemporary  Jesuit)  and  a 
few  others,  all  of  whom  were  either  professed  Scotists  or 
Nominalists,  or  else  known  to  have  definite  Scotistic  or 
Nominalistic  leanings.13  As  for  St.  Thomas,  Suarez  declares 
that  his  own  definition  is  merely  a  more  complete  and  rigorous 
formulation  of  St.  Thomas’  words:  “Est  autem  homo  dominus 
suorum  actuum  per  rationem  et  voluntatem ;  unde  et  liberum 
arbitrium  esse  dicitur  facultas  voluntatis  et  rationis.”u  The 
identification  of  these  two  formulas,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
far  from  being  as  evident  as  Suarez  seems  to  believe,  at  least 
to  the  eyes  of  a  Thomist. 

10  Ibid.,  cap.  1,  no.  9. 

11  Ibid.,  cap.  2,  no.  14. 

12  Ibid.,  cap.  3,  no.  10. 

13  Cf.  De  Wulf,  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy,  (tr.  by  E.  Messen¬ 
ger)  London,  1926,  2  vols. ;  also  Dictionnaire  de  Theologie  catholique, 
Paris,  1911. 

14  De  Gratia,  Prol.  I,  cap.  3,  no.  5.  Cf.  S.  T.  I-H.  1.  lc. 


Seat  of  Liberty 

Having  determined  the  characteristics  of  the  free  power, 
Suarez’  next  step  is  to  discover  in  which  of  the  faculties  of 
man — intellect,  will,  or  intellect  and  will  together— this  power 
resides.  His  reasoning  is  simple.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
liberty  can  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  the  intellect,  then 
it  follows  that  it  can  reside  neither  in  the  intellect  alone  nor 
in  the  intellect  in  conjunction  with  the  will,  but  solely  in  the 
will.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  liberty,  or  active  indifference 
in  the  presence  of  its  object,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
intellect.  The  intellect  is  determined  by  its  very  nature  to 
assent  to  the  true  and  dissent  from  the  false.  If  the  truth 
of  the  object  is  present  with  sufficient  evidence,  the  intellect 
is  bound  to  assent  by  natural  necessity;  if  it  is  not  evident, 
the  intellect  is  incapable  of  determining  itself  without  the 
intervention  of  the  will.  Such  indifference,  if  it  might  be 
called  such,  is  due  solely  to  imperfection  of  vision,  not  at 
all  to  internal  dominion  over  its  acts,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
will.  Hence  liberty  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  intellect  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  It  must  therefore  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  will  and  reside  in  it  alone.  Suarez’  expression  could 
not  be  stronger:  “Voluntas  est  liberum  arbitrium ,”15 

But  what  of  the  traditional  Thomistic  theory  that  the  free 
election  is  a  synthesis  of  both  intellect  and  will  in  one  in¬ 
divisible  but  composed  human  act,  with  each  one  determining 
the  other  by  “reciprocal  causality” — the  intellect  determining 
the  will  in  the  order  of  formal  or  final  causality,  the  will 
determining  the  intellect  in  the  order  of  moving  or  efficient 
causality?  Suarez’  reactions  to  this  theory  are  most  interest¬ 
ing.  Such  a  position,  he  declares,  cannot  even  be  compre¬ 
hended,  let  alone  coherently  exposed.  It  would  mean  that 
an  effect  could  simultaneously  determine  its  own  cause,  which 
is  absurd.  For  this  mutual  influx  of  intellect  on  will  and 
vice  versa  must  after  all  be  in  some  one  order  of  causality, 
which  can  only  be  that  of  “effective  application;”  but  in 
this  same  order  one  act  must  certainly  precede  the  other, 
hence  a  circle  within  the  same  genus  of  causality  is  impossible.16 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  Suarez  does  not  actually  refute 
the  essential  point  of  the  Thomistic  theory,  namely,  the 
mutual  influence  of  intellect  and  will  in  different  orders  of 
causality,  but  merely  sets  it  aside  as  incomprehensible,  trans¬ 
poses  the  problem  to  one  of  reciprocal  influence  in  the  same 
order  of  causality,  and  then  demonstrates  that  this  is  absurd, 
which  of  course  it  is,  but  which  is  not  the  Thomistic  theory. 
This  method  of  refutation  is  not  infrequent,  it  must  be  added, 
even  among  the  best  philosophers. 

Intellect  and  Will 

When  confronted,  however,  with  certain  very  explicit  texts 
of  St.  Thomas  on  the  election  as  a  synthesis  of  both  intellect 
and  will,  such  as  the  well-known  text:  “Electio  materialiter 
quidem  est  voluntatis,  formaliter  autem  rationis,”  Suarez  finds 
himself  considerably  embarrassed,  and  is  obliged  to  confess 
candidly  that  he  finds  this  text  “valde  obscurum.”  He  then 
proceeds  to  explain  it  away  by  saying  these  words  cannot 
mean  that  the  intellect  really  does  anything  in  the  election, 
but  merely  prepares  it.17 

We  have  now  reached  the  very  core  of  Suarez’  doctrine 

15  Ibid.,  cap.  3,  no.  7 ;  also  Disp.  Met.  XIX,  sect.  5  ff. 

16  Hoc  neque  exponi  neque  intelligi  potest,  nam  .  .  .  effectus  non 
potest  applicari  causae,  deinde  haec  mutua  applicatio  non  est  sine 
aliquo  genere  causalitatis:  ergo  necessario  unus  actus  debet  alterum 
antecedere,  saltern  natura:  quare  impossibilis  est  ille  circulus  in  eodem 
genere  causae,  scil.  effective  applicantis.  {De  Voluntario,  Disp.  VI, 
sect.  6,  nos.  4-5,  vol.  IV,  p.  249.)  See  also  Disp.  Met.  XIX,  sect.  6, 
nos.  5-6. 
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of  liberty,  the  real  key  to  his  handling  of  the  whole  problem: 
namely,  his  conception  of  the  relations  between  intellect 
and  will.  Summed  up  briefly,  according  to  the  19th  Meta¬ 
physical  Disputation  and  especially  the  De  V oluntario  (the 
fourth  treatise  mentioned  above),  this  conception  is  as  follows. 
Intellect  and  will  both  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  production 
of  the  free  act,  but  successively,  not  simultaneously.  The 
intellect  first  presents  the  possible  alternatives  of  action, 
deliberates,  and  proposes  motives  for  each  of  the  alternatives. 
These  motives  are  sufficient  so  that  the  will  can  act  rationally, 
not  determining  so  that  it  must  act.  The  will  remains  actively 
indifferent  up  to  the  very  moment  of  its  own  choice.  Here 
the  role  of  the  intellect  ceases.  Now  the  will  enters  in  and 
freely  elects  whichever  of  the  alternatives  it  chooses,  solely 
through  its  own  inner  autonomy  and  dominion  over  its  acts. 
After  this,  and  only  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  the  will,  the 
intellect  enters  in  again  to  lay  down  a  “last  practical  judg¬ 
ment”  or  imperium — “jac  hoc ” — which  is  not  strictly  necessary 
but  aids  in  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  execution.  Thus 
the  intellect  prepares  and  makes  possible  the  election,  the 
will  alone  elects.18  i 

Now  what  is  the  necessary  basis  or  fundamental  supposi¬ 
tion  underlying  such  a  conception?  It  seems  to  be  this:  that 
there  is  a  certain  radical  disjunction  (separation  would  per¬ 
haps  be  too  strong)  between  intellect  and  will  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  ever  to  unite  in  the  production  of 
one  indivisible,  though  composed,  human  act.  Thus  they  must 
always  act  to  produce  an  aggregate  of  two  acts,  one  after 
the  other,  never  both  together  to  produce  a  single  act.  Like 
oil  and  water,  they  can  never  mix.  This  fundamental  con¬ 
ception,  never  explicitly  formulated  by  Suarez  anywhere  in 
his  works,  seems  to  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  tacit  presupposi¬ 
tion  or  basic  datum  on  the  foundation  of  which  he  constructs 
his  whole  theory  of  the  operation  of  the  free  act,  and  according 
to  which,  whether  consciously  or  not,  he  refutes  every  adversary 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal. 

Now  the  question  arises:  from  what  philosophical  school 
or  tradition,  if  any,  does  he  derive  this  conception?  The 
answer  is  clear.  This  is  the  identical  conception  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  intellect  and  will  characteristic  of  both  the 
Scotistic  and  Nominalistic  traditions  since  their  beginning 
shortly  after  the  death  of  St.  Thomas.  Will  and  intellect, 
according  to  them,  are  radically  opposed  as  two  essentially 
different  genera  of  causes,  the  one  being  by  essence  free,  the 
other  by  essence  determined.  Liberty,  therefore,  must  have  its 
source  in  the  very  nature  of  the  will  itself,  and  can  in  no 


way  be  directly  derived  from  the  intellect  or  its  mode  of 
operation.  As  Scotus  forcefully  says,  if  it  be  asked  why  the 
will  has  such  a  power  of  free  election  and  the  intellect  not, 
the  answer  is  simply  that  there  is  no  other  reason  save  that 
it  is  a  will  and  that  kind  of  cause.19  The  opposition  here 
between  the  Thomistic  and  the  Scotistic  attitudes  is  clear-cut 
and  indisputable,  and  according  to  Scotus,  one  excludes  the 
other. 

Much  more  could  be  said  here  on  the  Scotistic  affiliations  of 
Suarez’  doctrine  as  well  as  on  the  numerous  other  important 
points  of  his  theory  of  liberty,  but  from  the  principles  laid 
down  so  far  the  rest  follows  with  rigorous  logic. 

It  is  now  possible  to  draw  together  the  threads  of  our  study 
and  try  to  reach  some  conclusion.  In  his  proof  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  liberty  and  explanation  of  its  origin,  we  have  seen 
that  Suarez  has  made  his  own  the  traditional  Thomistic 
conception  of  liberty  as  deriving  from  reason,  that  is,  from  the 
intellect’s  universal  mode  of  knowledge:  radix  libertatis  in 
ratione  est.  For  his  explanation  of  the  nature  and  mode  of 
operation  of  liberty,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  taken  as  a 
basis  the  characteristic  Scotistic  and  Nominalistic  conception 
of  the  relations  between  intellect  and  will  as  of  two  radically 
opposed  kinds  of  causes  that  must  always  act  separately  and 
never  fuse  in  one  act.  But  here  a  grave  difficulty  arises. 
Can  an  explanation  of  the  existence  of  liberty  based  on  one 
concept  of  the  relations  between  intellect  and  will  be  united 
consistently  in  the  same  theory  with  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  liberty  based  on  a  totally  different  and  opposed 
concept  of  the  relation  of  intellect  and  will? 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  give  a  categorical  answer 
to  this  question  one  way  or  the  other.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  much  at  least  can  be  said.  The  position  of  Scotus, 
whether  true  or  not,  is  at  least  a  self-consistent  and  logical 
one.  So  too  is  the  position  of  St.  Thomas.  The  position  of 
Suarez,  on  the  other  hand,  to  put  it  in  the  best  light  possible, 
seems  to  give  evidence  of  a  certain  unstable  equilibrium, 
which  would  have  to  be  resolved  definitely  one  way  or  the 
other  in  order  to  stand  forth  as  a  perfectly  balanced,  self- 
consistent  solution  of  this  many-sided  and  difficult  problem 
of  human  liberty.  This  Suarez  himself  never  did.  We  leave 
it  to  his  modern  descendants  to  weigh  down  the  balance  one 
way  or  the  other. 

19  Si  ergo  hujus  differentiae  quaeritur  causa,  quare  scilicet  .  .  . 
voluntas  est  ex  se  indeterminata  hujus  actionis  vel  oppositae,  seu 
actionis  vel  non  actionis:  dici  potest  quod  hujus  nulla  est  causa  .  .  . 
nec  est  dare  aliquam  causam  quare  sic  elicit  nisi  quia  est  talis  causa  .  .  . 
Quare  voluntas  illud  volet?  Nulla  est  alia  causa  nisi  quia  est  voluntas. 
( Quaest .  in  Metaph.  Aristotelis,  lib.  IX,  q.  IS,  nos.  4-5,  Opera  Omnia, 
vol.  IV,  p.  797-8.) 


17  De  Voluntario,  Disp.  VIII,  sect.  1,  no.  1.  Cf.  I-II.  13.  lc. 

18  Ibid.;  also  Disp.  Met.  XIX,  sect.  6,  nos.  7-10. 


Just  as  a  person  may  be  cured  in  a  twofold  manner,  through  the  operation  of  nature  alone  or  through  nature  with  the 
aid  of  medicine,  so  there  is  a  twofold  manner  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  one  when  the  natural  reason  of  itself  comes  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  unknown,  which  is  called  “discovery,”  the  other  when  someone  extrinsically  gives  aid  to  the  natural  reason, 
which  is  called  “instruction.”  Now,  in  those  things  which  are  done  by  nature  and  art,  art  works  in  the  same  way  and  by 
the  same  means  that  nature  does,  .  .  .  Hence,  art  is  said  to  imitate  nature.  Similarly,  it  happens  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  one  teaching  leads  another  to  a  knowledge  of  the  unknown  in  the  same  way  as  he  (the  learner)  would  lead 
himself  to  a  cognition  of  an  unknown  in  discovery.  Now,  the  process  of  reason  in  one  who  arrives  at  a  cognition  of  an  unknown 
in  discovery  is  the  application  of  general,  self-evident  principles  to  definite  matters,  and  proceeding  from  them  to  particular 
conclusions  and  from  these  to  others.  Hence,  and  according  to  this,  one  man  is  said  to  teach  another  because  the  teacher 
proposes  to  another  by  means  of  symbols  the  discursive  process  which  he  himself  goes  through  by  natural  reason,  and  thus 
the  natural  reason  of  the  pupil  comes  to  a  cognition  of  the  unknown  through  the  aid  of  what  is  proposed  to  him  as  with  the 
aid  of  instruments.  As,  then,  a  doctor  is  said  to  cause  health  in  a  sick  person  through  the  operation  of  nature,  so  man  is 
said  to  cause  knowledge  in  another  through  the  operation  of  the  learner’s  natural  reason — and  this  is  to  teach.  St.  Thomas, 
De  Veritate,  q.  11,  a.  1. 
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SAINT  THOMAS  AND  ANALOGY 

The  Rev.  Gerald  B.  Phelan 

Marquette  University  Press,  Milwaukee,  1941,  pp.  58,  $ 1.50 

Father  Phelan  has  given  us  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
series  of  Aquinas  Lectures.  Saint  Thomas  and  Analogy  is 
not  only  a  very  readable  lecture;  it  is  as  well  a  nice  state¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas. 

As  Father  Phelan  indicates,  ".  .  .  the  importance  of 
analogy  cannot  be  overestimated.  There  is  not  a  problem 
either  in  the  order  of  being,  or  in  the  order  of  knowledge, 
or  in  the  order  of  predicating,  which  does  not  depend 
for  its  ultimate  solution  on  the  principle  of  analogy”  (p.  1). 
Analogy  is  not  a  formula,  applied  in  the  same  way  to  every 
problem.  For  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  is  a  philosophy 
of  being,  faced  towards  an  object  which  is  analogical.  It 
transcends  the  order  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  the  order 
of  essence,  rising  to  the  "luminous  obscurity  of  the  mystery 
of  being”  (p .7).  In  this  realm  there  is  light  and  vision, 
which  come  with  the  realization  that  "being  belongs  intrinsi¬ 
cally  to  all  that  is  and  to  each  and  every  thing  analogically, 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  its  nature  ”  (p.  8). 

Analogy  in  the  broadest  sense  means  "a  comparison  based 
upon  any  resemblance;  a  sameness  of  some  sort  among 
different  things”  (p.  9).  Thus  used  it  can  mean  almost 
any  kind  of  resemblance.  Analogy  has  a  more  precise 
meaning  as  it  is  used  by  Biologists,  Philologists,  Logicians, 
Mathematicians,  and  Philosophers.  Only  three  types  of 
analogy,  however,  belong  to  our  consideration:  (1)  in  which 
there  is  a  "proportion  in  the  being  of  the  analogated  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  not  in  the  concept  of  it”;  this  is  the  analogy  of 
"a  generic  perfection  unequally  shared  by  the  species  within 
the  genus”  (p.  27);  (2)  in  which  "the  analogated  perfec¬ 
tion  exists  intrinsically  in  only  one  of  the  analogates  (and 
is,  therefore,  univocal),  and  is  applied  by  the  mind  pro¬ 
portionately  to  others  on  the  basis  of  some  relation  of 
causality  existing  between  the  prime  analogate  and  the 
minor  analogates”  (p.  28);  (3)  in  which  the  perfection 
is  analogical  in  its  being  and  in  its  concept,  and  exists 
intrinsically  in  all  analogates,  in  each  according  to  a  different 
mode. 

The  first  of  these  types,  called  the  "analogy  of  inequal¬ 
ity”  by  Cajetan,  is  really  only  a  special  case  of  univocity 
or  generic  predication.  The  generic  nature,  predicated 
univocally,  is  actually  found  participated  unequally  by  its 
species.  "For  the  logician,  therefore,  who  deals  only  in 
concepts,  this  is  simply  a  case  of  univocal  predication,  but 
for  the  metaphysician  and  the  philosophy  of  nature  which 
are  concerned  with  the  very  being  of  things,  it  is  a  case 
of  equivocity”  (p.  32). 

The  second  type,  the  "analogy  of  attribution,”  is  of  itself 
inadequate  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  metaphysics, 
since  in  it  only  the  prime  analogate  formally  possesses  the 
perfection.  Attribution,  however,  when  used  with  the  analogy 
of  proper  proportionality,  upon  which  it  rests,  is  of  value 
to  the  metaphysician. 

The  analogy  of  proportionality  is  based  on  a  proportion 
of  proportions.  Proper  proportionality,  as  opposed  to  meta¬ 
phor,  is  founded  on  the  "ontological  (transcendental)  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  each  being  stands  to  every  other  being  in 
virtue  of  the  very  act  of  existence  whereby  all  that  is  exists 
.  .  .  every  being  exercises  the  act  of  existence  (is)  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  essence”  (p.  39).  Diversity  is  rooted  in  the 
manifold  limitations  of  act  by  potency.  Unity  of  beings 
is  present  by  the  order  of  all  that  is  to  the  act  of  existence. 


Any  one  who  has  worked  on  the  doctrine  of  analogy  in 
the  text  of  St.  Thomas  knows  the  difficulty  of  that  task. 
Though  there  are  many  fine  texts,  they  are  isolated,  and 
they  present  thorny  problems  of  exegesis.  Father  Phelan’s 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  rests  soldily  on  the  text  of  St. 
Thomas  and  embodies  at  the  same  time  the  contributions 
of  the  great  elaborators  of  that  doctrine.  As  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  most  important  problem,  this  lecture  should  be 
a  great  help  to  the  student. 

William  A.  Van  Roo. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

MAN  ON  HIS  NATURE 

Sir  Charles  Sherrington 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  413 

This  book  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  scientist  who  has 
gained  distinction  in  his  profession  of  medicine  and  physi¬ 
ology.  In  1932  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Medicine; 
he  has  likewise  received  honorary  degrees  from  many 
famous  universities.  Often  he  was  called  in  as  special 
lecturer  by  great  schools  in  England  and  America.  Twice 
he  gave  the  Gifford  lectures  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh;  the  present  volume  contains  the  substance  of  the 
1937-38  Gifford  lectures. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  the  findings 
of  modern  science  have  radically  changed  our  Philosophy 
of  Nature,  especially  that  of  human  nature.  According  to 
the  author,  modern  scientific  discoveries  have  wiped  out 
the  differences  between  the  living  and  the  non-living  and 
brought  them  both  under  one  category  —  the  physico¬ 
chemical  system.  They  have  convinced  the  scientist  that 
such  notions  as  vital  principle,  soul,  spirit,  free  will,  final 
cause,  design,  First  Cause  and  the  like  are  one  and  all  "an- 
thropisms,”  projections  of  the  human  mind  into  its  "sur¬ 
round,”  into  what  philosophers  fancy  to  be  the  "real”  or 
the  existent.  Such  concepts  and  principles  are  all  remnants 
of  a  mode  of  thinking  endorsed  by  Aristotle  and  his 
medieval  followers  and  adopted  by  Christians  who  sought 
rational  support  for  their  religious  tenets.  But  such  a  system 
of  thought  lacked  insight  into  the  how  of  nature’s  workshop, 
which  is  afforded  only  by  the  investigations  of  science,  and 
was  consequently  bent  upon  finding  the  why  of  things. 
Since  such  procedure  leads  but  to  Anthropomorphism, 
modern  man  finds  it  of  little  interest  or  value.  For  the 
scientist,  there  survive  but  two  concepts  by  means  of  which 
he  can  adequately  describe  and  explain  whatever  is  ob¬ 
served  in  the  universe:  the  Energy-Concept  and  the  Mind- 
Concept.  Both  are  of  earth  earthly.  They  have  been 
brought  to  their  marvelous  present  status  by  evolution,  a 
process  which  is  still  going  on  and  which  will  bring  man 
to  undreamed-of  heights  where  he  directs  the  forces  of 
Nature  instead  of  being  dominated  by  them,  and  where 
Altruism  will  finally  conquer  the  earth-born  selfishness 
which  in  his  prehuman  existence  conditioned  his  survival, 
as  it  did  that  of  every  form  of  life.  If  all  this  spells 
Materialism,  it  is  at  least  not  the  naive  kind  of  a  Demo¬ 
critus  or  of  the  18th-century  materialists  insofar  as  it 
recognizes  the  supremacy  of  "Mind”  whose  operations  are 
not  explainable  in  terms  of  the  Energy-Concept.  Still  the 
distinction  is  a  weak  one,  for  the  "Mind”  also,  says  the 
author,  is  a  product  and  an  emergence  of  evolution. 

To  consider  nature,  particularly  human  nature,  from  the 
mere  observational  point  of  view  leads  to  an  incomplete 
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and.  distorted  picture  of  the  universe  and  man.  Further, 
it  seems  to  blind  a  person  to  evident  facts.  To  illustrate: 
Lord  Sherrington  tries  to  show  that  "free-will”  as  an  event 
"not  conditioned  by  the  reaction  with  the  preceding”  is 
scientifically  unthinkable  (p.  230).  He  writes,  "When  I 
'choose’  a  book  from  the  bookcase  I  react  fundamentally 
as  does  my  microscopic  acquaintance,  amoeba,  confronted 
by  two  or  more  particles,  when  it  takes  one  of  them.  A 
difference  between  us  is  that  my  fancy  conjures  up  several 
courses  to  take.  Subsequently  I  experience  my  act  as  doing 
one  of  them.  That  is,  for  its  time  being,  my  main  act. 
As  we  saw  I  am  confined  to  doing  at  any  moment  just  one 
main  act.  From  my  fancy’s  plurality  of  possibles  there 
emerges  my  de  facto  singleness  of  act.  It  leaves  me  the 
impression  of  a  decision.  Amoeba  doubtless  is  without 
the  fancy;  hence  without  the  impression  of  a  decision.” 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  choosing  is  less  clearly  an  observ¬ 
able  fact  than  the  "fancy’s  plurality  of  possibles.” 

The  same  positivistic  bias  is  responsible  for  the  author’s 
misinterpretation  of  opinions  opposed  to  his  own.  Thus 
the  view  of  the  mind-body  relation  as  one  of  pilot  and  ship 
is  certainly  not  Aristotle’s  nor  that  of  medieval  Aristotelian 
philosophers.  Again,  to  show  that  Renaissance  thinkers  con¬ 
sidered  the  soul  as  a  sort  of  flame  separable  from  the  body, 
Lord  Sherrington  offers  a  reprint  of  a  1561  picture  represent¬ 
ing  the  scourging  of  the  Apostles  (p.  336) .  The  artist  in  order 
to  identify  the  figures  as  Apostles  placed  fiery  tongues  over 
their  heads  in  allusion  to  the  incident  narrated  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  with  which  the  readers  were  well  acquainted. 
To  the  author  it  is  an  example  that  "the  spirit-like  some¬ 
thing  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  existence  apart  from  the 
body.”  The  reviewer  is  at  a  loss  to  characterize  with  suffi¬ 
cient  severity  such  evidence,  if  seriously  presented. 

Many  other  miscarriages  of  reasoning  could  be  pointed 
out,  but  what  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a 
person  cripples  his  God-given  powers  of  reasoning  if  he 
approaches  a  problem  with  a  bias.  The  author  is  infected 
with  the  bias  of  positivism,  with  the  bias  that  only  scientific 
observation  and  description  and  verification  of  facts  can 
assure  us  of  truth,  with  the  bias  that  metaphysical  consid¬ 
erations  of  cause  and  finality,  etc.  can  lead  but  to  "An- 
thropism”  or  to  faith  or  to  an  As-if-Philosophy  out  of 
touch  with  reality. 

If  the  reader  wants  facts  about  life  and  mind  and  man 
interestingly  and  at  times  dramatically  told,  he  will  find 
them  abundantly  in  the  book  under  review;  if  he  wants  true 
knowledge  about  the  real  universe  and  man  he  will  not 
find  it  in  Sir  Charles  Sherrington’s  Man  on  his  Nature. 
Without  Metaphysics  Science  is  not  "only  true  or  false,” 
it  is  simply  false.  J.  JOSEPH  HORST. 

Er-'  .... 

THE  LIVING  THOUGHTS  OF  ST.  PAUL 

Presented  by  Jacques  Maritain 
Translated  by  Harry  Lorin  Binsse 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  161,  $ 1.25 

"Saul  who  is  also  Paul,”  "a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews”  and 
"the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles”  is  the  first  great  convert 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Commissioned  by  Christ  to  spread 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  he  spent  the  remaining  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  preaching  to  the  peoples  of  the  greater 
cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  in  counseling  them 
by  letters.  Fourteen  of  these  Epistles  are  extant,  having 
been  immortalized  by  incorporation  into  the  body  of  the 
New  Testament.  Throughout  the  centuries  they  have  been 
recognized  as  "the  most  burning  testimony  of  evangelical 
love  and  the  most  valuable  treasury  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
From  this  treasury  all  the  Fathers  and  Doctors — especially 


Saint  John  Chrysostom,  Saint  Augustine,  and  Saint  Thomas 
—drew  their  inspiration;  from  it  Christian  thought  has 
always  drawn  and  never  will  cease  to  draw  nourishment.” 

This  is  the  treasury  which  M.  Jacques  Maritain  presents 
in  this  book.  Desirous  to  remain  in  the  background  and 
to  let  the  master  speak,  the  author  is  content  to  weave 
together  texts  from  the  various  Epistles  and  to  point  out 
briefly  the  great  main  truths  that  are  embodied  in  the 
Apostle’s  words. 

The  principal  arrangement  of  the  texts  is  made  in  view 
of  the  three  great  truths  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching,  which 
Maritain  calls  the  Pauline  themes: 

(1)  Universality  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

(2)  Primacy  of  the  internal  over  the  external,  of  the  life 
of  grace  over  exterior  observances. 

(3)  The  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God. 

But  this  is  not  the  complete  St.  Paul.  In  subordination 
to  these  there  are  also  texts  "relating  to  the  more  significant 
of  the  other  elements  in  Saint  Paul’s  teaching,”  such  as 
those  on  the  Mystical  Body,  Charity,  Christian  Marriage, 
the  New  Man,  etc.  Texts  in  which  "the  natural  fire  of  an 
inspiration  more  profound  than  all  the  developments  that 
theology  can  draw  therefrom  illumines  the  whole  of  Chris¬ 
tian  dogma  and  Christian  morals,  and  especially  Christ- 
ology.” 

The  value  of  this  edition,  in  the  reviewer’s  eyes,  lies  in 
three  points:  first,  the  excellent  grouping  of  appropriate 
texts,  which  allows  the  reader  to  investigate  St.  Paul’s  com¬ 
plete  teaching  on  each  subject;  secondly,  the  insight  shown 
in  the  brief  analyses  that  precede  the  more  difficult  texts; 
and  thirdly,  the  use  in  almost  all  instances  of  the  new 
Westminster  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  from  the 
original  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  which  clarifies  many 
passages  by  its  new  phraseology.  These  three  points  com¬ 
bine  to  make  this  book  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
reading  of  Saint  Paul  as  found  in  the  New  Testament.  One 
who  takes  the  time  to  read  this  little  volume  with  care, 
and  meditates  upon  the  deep  truths  it  contains  will  become 
a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  there  is  no  surer  step  that  we 
can  take  towards  a  realization  of  the  perfect  Christian  life. 

Robert  A.  Killoren. 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Ledger  Wood 

Princeton  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  263,  $ 3.00 
The  very  first  page  of  the  preface  states  the  purpose  of 
this  essay  in  philosophical  psychology:  to  re-examine  the 
central  issues  of  epistemology  on  a  triple  level — the  percep¬ 
tual,  introspective,  and  conceptual,  and  to  show  that  there 
is  a  single  structural  pattern  for  every  kind  of  cognitive 
situation.  The  theory  of  knowledge  here  defended  is  refer¬ 
ential  or  intentional  rather  than  representational.  Funda¬ 
mental  to  the  theory  is  the  cognitive  transcendence  of  all 
knowledge,  its  character  of  always  being  of  or  about  some 
actual  or  supposed  object  "other”  than  the  cognition  itself. 
This  referential  transcendence  is  taken  as  an  essential 
feature  of  all  knowledge. 

After  an  opening  chapter  on  the  Knowledge  Situation, 
explaining  the  general  lines  of  the  referential  or  intentional 
theory,  the  author  treats  successively  of  Sensory  Knowl¬ 
edge,  The  Perception  of  "things,”  Perceptual  Memory, 
Introspective  Knowledge,  The  Knowledge  of  Other  Selves, 
Conceptual  Knowledge,  Categorial  Knowledge,  Formal 
Knowledge,  and  Valuational  Knowledge.  The  closing  chap¬ 
ter  on  Knowledge,  Meaning,  and  Truth  shows  that  the 
individual  cognitive  processes  have  their  full  meaning  only 
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when  seen  in  the  perspective  of  truth  which  is  the  end  and 
goal  of  them  all. 

The  insistence  on  the  need  of  a  sound  psychology  for 
any  correct  system  of  epistemology  is  one  well  worth  noting. 
This  concern  is  evident  throughout  the  essay.  The  author 
is  striving  to  do  full  justice  to  the  realistic  view  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  positivistic  and  phenomenalistic  elements  mar  the 
effect,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  third  type  of  cog¬ 
nition,  the  conceptual.  The  lower  types  of  cognition  are 
correctly  analyzed  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  truth 
and  falsehood  only  when  they  are  embodied  in  reflective 
acts  of  judgment,  but  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
need  for  empirical  verification  in  the  higher  types  of  cog¬ 
nition.  The  reality  of  universals  is  misunderstood.  In 
avoiding  an  exaggerated  realism  there  is  a  swing  to  the 
opposite  extreme  in  describing  the  universals  as  "non¬ 
existent  entities.”  Paraphrasing  the  words  of  the  preface 
criticizing  the  epistemologies  against  which  this  essay  is 
directed,  we  might  say  of  certain  elements  in  the  present 
analysis  that  no  epistemology  can  be  sound  which  is  meta¬ 
physically  defective,  nor  any  metaphysical  analysis  of  knowl¬ 
edge  significant  which  is  philosophically  incomplete. 

Christian  L.  Bonnet. 

a  i  a  e 

SUMMA  COSMOLOGIAE 

Frederic  Saintonge,  S.J. 

Imprimerie  dn  Messager,  Montreal,  1941,  pp.  546 

This  volume  is  the  fruit  of  over  twelve  years  of  teaching 
and  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  author,  concerning  the 
many  vexing  problems  which  face  the  modern  scholastic 
cosmologist.  In  general  Father  Saintonge  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  Father  Floenen  who  was  his  teacher  at  the 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome.  So  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  he  has  delved  into  the  modern  works  on  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Mathematics  and  out  of  the  welter  of  facts 
and  theories  proposed  today  has  tried  objectively  and  fairly 
to  present  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  opinions  he 
favors  in  the  book,  especially  in  regard  to  substance  and 
quantity. 

The  book  is  preeminently  a  textbook.  It  aims  at  a  concise, 
ordered  account  of  Cosmology  as  a  philosophical  science. 
Yet,  it  is  ample  enough  to  touch  on  the  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  suggested  by  the  results  of  modern  sciences.  As  such 
it  is  a  handy  manual  for  those  who  are  pursuing  the  course 
for  the  licentiate  in  philosophy.  All  of  the  ten  Aristotelian 
predicaments,  except  relation,  are  dealt  with  in  simple,  con¬ 
cise  Latin,  and  the  numerous  scholia  consider  them  in  their 
relationships  to  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  charts  and  diagrams,  especially  in  the 
more  scientific  matters,  and  gives  a  short  descriptive  explan¬ 
ation  of  those  conclusions  of  science  which  bear  on  the  main 
matter  of  the  book.  The  printing  and  format  are  such  that 
the  logical  subordination  of  the  parts  of  the  theses  is  empha¬ 
sized.  Most  of  the  important  objections  are  included  and 
discussed  where  necessary.  The  book  contains  an  ample 
bibliography  on  Cosmology  and  the  sciences  affecting  it, 
a  short  history  of  the  subject  together  with  a  table  of 
contents  which  also  serves  as  a  synopsis  of  the  book,  and 
finally  an  index  of  names  and  subjects  treated. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  orientated  along  the  lines 
of  modern  Thomistic  philosophy  so  that  the  final  force  of 
the  arguments  is  deeply  rooted  in  metaphysical  principles. 
The  author  introduces  the  student  to  Cosmology  by  means 
of  a  brief,  clear  exposition  of  its  nature,  object  and  utility. 
Especially  illuminating  are  the  pages  which  set  forth  the 
real  nature  of  cosmological  proofs  and  the  place  of  Cos¬ 
mology  in  the  hierarchy  of  sciences. 


The  book  gives  evidence  of  a  firm  grasp  on  principles  and 
a  determined,  orderly  approach  to  scientific  fact.  It  is  an 
admirable  blend  of  what  is  best  in  Aristotelian  thought  and 
in  modern  science.  One  does  not  feel  that  the  principles 
of  metaphysics  are  being  diluted  by  imaginative  thinking, 
nor  that  the  facts  and  theories  of  the  physical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences  are  misunderstood.  The  author  loses  no 
contact  with  physical  reality,  but  interprets  and  suffuses  it 
with  the  serene  light  of  truths  which  transcend  and  escape 
the  senses. 

William  M.  Kegel. 

13  a  9  H 

THE  NATURE  AND  DESTINY  OF  MAN 

Reinhold  Niebuhr 

Charles  Scribners’  Sons,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  ix  -j-  306,  $ 2.75 

The  very  fact  that  a  man  has  found  a  place  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Gifford  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  can  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  his  unquestionable 
scholarship  and  significant  thought.  In  this  first  volume  of 
The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  which  deals  with  "Human 
Nature”  the  author  lives  up  to  expectations.  Of  course,  in 
matter  and  treatment  these  lectures  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
tended  for  popular  consumption,  but  the  reader  versed  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  whatever  his  religious  or  philoso¬ 
phical  loyalties,  will  find  in  these  pages  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  illuminating,  many  points  with  which  he  can  heartily 
agree,  and  a  definite  stimulant  to  his  own  thought  in  the 
portions  to  which  he  cannot  subscribe. 

The  author  confesses  to  "the  conviction  that  there  are 
resources  in  the  Christian  faith  for  an  understanding  of 
human  nature  which  have  been  lost  in  modern  culture.” 
The  question  of  what  man  is  and  what  his  place  in  the 
world  is,  has  been  a  difficult  and  important  one  in  every 
system  of  philosophy.  Man  appears  as  part  of  the  world 
about  him,  yet  somehow  as  superior  to  and  transcending 
that  world.  This  body-spirit  character  of  man  has  been 
the  source  of  unending  controversy.  Modern  thought  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  the  problem  by  minimizing  or  eliminating 
one  of  the  elements.  A  naturalistic  system  would  explain 
everything  in  man  in  material  terms,  whereas  an  idealistic 
view  makes  the  material  a  mere  product  of  the  thinking 
mind.  Each  approach  aims  at  establishing  man’s  individuality 
but  only  succeeds  in  destroying  it,  either  making  it  second¬ 
ary  to  the  material  class  to  which  he  belongs  or  absorbing 
it  in  some  form  of  universal  mind.  Modern  thought  makes 
the  evil  to  which  man  is  subject  the  result  of  factors  over 
which  he  has  little  or  no  control  and  not  a  matter  of  his 
own  responsibility.  Idealist  and  naturalist  have  both  made 
useful  contributions  to  a  full  understanding  of  man,  but 
the  pictures  thus  drawn  are  distorted  and  false  because 
they  ignore  one  or  other  of  the  body-spirit  combination  in 
man.  The  first  portion  of  the  book,  devoted  to  this  analysis 
of  modern  thought,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 

The  Christian  view  of  man,  on  the  other  hand,  bases 
itself  on  the  Biblical  revelation  and  sees  the  compound 
being,  man,  essentially  as  a  creature  of  God.  The  nature 
of  man  is  superior  to  that  of  material  things,  yet  it  is  not 
unlimited  in  its  capacities.  Nevertheless,  man  has  a  tendency 
to  attempt  to  go  beyond  his  own  limits  and  deny  his  creature- 
hood  in  practice.  This  is  the  sin  of  pride,  the  fundamental 
evil  of  man  to  which  all  sin  is  reducible  in  one  way  or 
another.  Though  this  tendency,  this  "sin”  is  inevitable,  man 
remains  free  and  responsible  for  his  action.  Original  sin, 
considered  as  a  personal  shortcoming  of  a  protoparent 
with  repercussions  on  his  entire  progeny,  is  only  a  "myth,” 
a  symbol  of  that  basic  law  of  man’s  nature,  the  tendency  to 
pride  which  leads  him  to  attempt  action  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  being  as  a  creature. 
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This  second  portion  of  the  book  is  in  many  ways  a  most 
commendable  attempt  to  establish  a  Christian  view  of  the 
true  nature  of  man.  The  reduction  of  man’s  sinfulness  to 
pride  and  the  attempt  to  escape  the  requirements  of  his 
own  nature  is  essentially  correct  as  is  the  repudiation  of 
the  doctrine  that  man  is  essentially  evil  in  his  nature. 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  interpretation 
of  an  individual  or  a  school  with  the  essence  of  a  system 
of  thought.  Worst  of  all,  the  author  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  an  error  similar  to  that  which  he  rightly  lays  at  the 
door  of  modern  thinkers.  Just  as  man  can  never  be  under¬ 
stood  unless  due  importance  be  given  to  both  body  and 
spirit,  so  human  nature  must  ever  remain  a  baffling  mystery 
if  man  is  not  considered  as  a  being  both  natural  and  super¬ 
natural.  A  solution  which  refuses  to  consider  the  super¬ 
natural  character  of  man  and  his  elevation  to  a  kind  of 
life  superior  to  his  natural  life  may  be  very  logical  and 
even  plausible,  but  it  will  not  be  true  and  it  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  human  nature  because  it  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  and  consider  man  as  he  really  is. 

Christian  L.  Bonnet. 

B  I  B  I 

STAGES  ON  LIFE’S  WAY 

S.  Kierkegaard 

Translated  and  edited  by  Walter  Lowrie 
Princeton  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  472,  $ 6.00 

This  work,  part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues,  is  compared  by  its  sponsors  in  English  not  only 
to  the  form  of  these  classics  but  to  the  style  and  content 
as  well.  The  book,  however,  is  primarily  useful  for  the 
picture  it  gives  of  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  Soren  Kierke¬ 
gaard  on  the  subject  of  love  and  marriage,  in  which  his 
personal  experience  was  most  unhappy.  Despite  such  ex¬ 
perience,  bitterness  and  cynicism  have  no  more  part  in  the 
book  than  has  vulgarity.  Yet  only  the  reader  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Kierkegaard’s  work  in  metaphysics  and  on 
the  vexing  problem  of  the  relation  of  Christian  thought 
to  philosophy  would  see  in  this  work  thoughts  equal  in 
significance  to  those  of  its  Platonic  prototypes.  A  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Stages  in  Life’s  Way  must  await  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  achievements  and  failure  of  the  man  whose  mind  is 
here  portrayed  in  such  faint  and  obscure  lines  and  shadows. 

Bernard  W.  Dempsey. 

a  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  ROBERT  GROSSETESTE 

S.  Harrison  Thomson 

Cambridge  University  Press,  1940,  pp.  xv  -f-  302,  $ 5.00 

Out  of  his  study  of  Wyclyf’s  philosophical  treatises  has 
grown  Professor  Thomson’s  present  monumental  essay  in 
mediaeval  bibliography.  The  gratitude  which  the  present 
reviewer  feels  can  be  only  part  of  the  gratitude  which 
all  scholars  must  feel  toward  him  for  having  provided 
a  work  which  will  have  to  be  the  point  of  departure  not 
simply  for  all  Grosseteste  study,  but  as  well  for  many  re¬ 
searches  into  the  history  of  philosophy,  theology,  literature, 
and  science. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  review  this  book  in  the 
sense  of  giving  a  critical  appraisal  of  its  conclusions;  at 
present  the  evidences  upon  which  the  mass  of  Professor 
Thomson’s  conclusions  on  dating  of  manuscripts  and  on 
authenticity  of  works  are  not  available;  and  if  they  were 
available,  it  would  be  many  years  before  a  final  judgment 
could  be  made.  For  example,  an  interesting  problem  for 
a  number  of  manuscripts  is  how  much  can  be  determined 
of  their  date  and  so  forth  from  their  provenance.  The 
author  himself  is  as  aware  of  these  difficulties  as  any  other 
scholar.  There  is  surely  a  great  weight  of  probability  for 


most  of  his  conclusions  and  almost  of  certainty  for  many. 
It  remains  that  Professor  Thomson  has  increased  at  least 
tenfold  our  knowledge  of  the  manuscript  sources,  and  has 
provided  what  will  remain  for  the  most  part  the  canon 
of  Grosseteste. 

(The  forthcoming  bulletin  of  the  Progress  of  Mediaeval- 
Renaissance  Studies  will  contain  a  section  of  desiderata 
photostatica.  Until  the  promised  edition  of  Grosseteste’s 
hitherto  unpublished  works  appears,  scholars  may  be  able 
to  ask  for  photostats  of  Grosseteste  manuscripts  in  the 
bulletin.) 

We  wish  above  all  to  remark  that  not  only  does  Professor 
Thomson  give  us  here  literally  thousands  of  details  of 
information,  each  one  of  which  is  valuable,  but  that  the 
book  itself  presents  a  picture  of  a  realization  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  of  the  project  of  Christian  learning  such  as 
planned  by  St.  Augustine  for  the  doctus  christianus  and 
which  probably  nowhere  else,  not  even  in  Roger  Bacon, 
was  so  completely  realized. 

Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym. 

a  ■  ■  a 

PHILOSOPHY  FOR  OUR  TIMES 

C.  E.  M.  Joad 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  1940,  7/6  net 

Mr.  Joad  wishes  to  save  civilization  from  the  plight  in 
which  it  is.  Some  quotations  from  his  introductory  chapter 
will  show  his  view  of  the  situation:  "Young  men  and  women 
wander  aimlessly  along  the  road  of  life  without  knowing 
whither  they  are  travelling,  or  why  indeed  they  travel  at 
all.  In  a  word,  they  are  without  creed  or  code,  standards 
or  values.  .  .  .  There  has  grown  to  maturity  a  generation 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  without  religious 
belief  .  .  .  without  beliefs  in  religion,  without  standards 
in  morals,  without  convictions  in  politics,  without  values 
in  art.” 

Now  philosophy,  says  the  author,  offers  a  medicine  for 
the  sickness  of  the  age  because  it  is  concerned  with  the 
study  of  value  or  good.  In  two  respects  Mr.  Joad  does 
a  good  work:  he  demolishes  subjectivism  as  a  philosophic 
position,  and  he  gives — as  far  as  he  goes — a  good  presen¬ 
tation  of  finality. 

But  the  philosophy  that  is  offered  is  for  the  most  part 
unsatisfactory.  The  book  could  be  praised  in  the  author’s 
own  words:  "One  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that  any  meaning 
is  better  than  none,  any  values,  even  false  ones  (are  better) 
than  the  denial  that  values  exist.”  But  that  is  about  all 
that  can  be  said  in  praise. 

Mr.  Joad’s  philosophy  does  not  deal  with  facts,  but  with 
values,  not  with  what  is,  but  with  what  ought  to  be.  In  his 
discussion  of  the  scientist’s  view  of  the  world,  he  presents 
forcefully  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  sense  cognition, 
but  drops  the  matter  there  as  though  there  were  no  solution 
for  it.  Again,  his  human  race  is  an  evolutionary  one.  Mr. 
Joad  has,  apparently,  read  all  the  poor  authors,  but  very 
few  of  the  good  ones.  He  will  scarcely  hazard  an  opinion 
or  commit  himself  on  the  basic  truths.  This  diffidence  is  not 
prudence:  apparently  Mr.  Joad  simply  does  not  know;  he 
has  not  that  complete  wisdom  which  is  the  mark  of  a 
philosopher. 

J.  E.  Cantwell. 

"1  B  ■ 

THE  DILEMMA  OF  SCIENCE 

William  M.  Agar 

Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  xvii  -)-  140,  $2.00 

Those  who  are  trying  to  remove  the  four-hundred-year 
old  misunderstanding  between  Religion  and  Science,  and 
between  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  Science,  appear  now  to 
be  entering  a  new  era  of  hope.  At  least,  such  is  the  optimis- 
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tic  conclusion  of  Doctor  Agar  after  his  study  of  the  trends 
of  thought  among  leading  modern  scientists.  Scientists, 
abandoning  their  materialistic  and  mechanistic  explanations 
of  ultimate  causes,  are  groping  more  or  less  blindly  for 
a  new  and  more  satisfying  explanation  of  first  causes. 
Scholastic  philosophers  now  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
present  their  truths  to  the  minds  of  scientists  who  are  much 
more  disposed  to  listen  than  they  have  perhaps  ever  been 
in  the  history  of  modern  science. 

Doctor  Agar  begins  by  recalling  the  philosophical  and 
theological  vagaries  of  men  of  the  past  who  were  great 
scientists,  but  who  unfortunately  could  not  be  convinced 
that  they  were  not,  ipso  facto,  great  theologians  and 
philosophers.  After  a  short  discussion  on  the  errors  of 
scientists  of  the  recent  past,  the  author  makes  a  cursory 
review  of  the  critical  problem  and  its  application  to  scien¬ 
tific  research,  and  ends  with  a  discussion  on  the  collapse 
of  the  materialistic  and  mechanistic  theories  of  nature. 

Although  Doctor  Agar  is  well  acquainted  with  the  real 
difficulties  at  issue  between  Philosophy  and  Science,  and 
Religion  and  Science,  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  his 
treatment  of  these  difficulties.  The  book  is  so  sketchy 
that  it  barely  escapes  being  merely  an  outline  of  topics  on 
the  philosophical  and  theological  problems  of  science  which 
should  be  treated  in  a  series  of  several  large  volumes. 

The  book  has  a  pronounced  apologetic  tone.  Though 
most  of  its  substance  is  philosophical,  the  author  seeks 
not  so  much  to  teach  Philosophy  as  to  vindicate  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  over  any  philosophy  to  which 
Science  may  ever  have  given  birth. 

The  author  has  written  for  no  particular  group.  He 
expresses  the  hope  that  his  book  will  be  a  help  to  others 
in  their  search  for  truth.  Such  we  hope  it  will  be;  but 
his  rapid,  cursory,  and  superficial  treatment  of  a  large 
number  of  topics  is  not  likely  to  be  a  substantial  help. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  Doctor  Agar  continues  to  write 
on  subjects  of  this  nature,  he  will  narrow  the  limits  of 
his  subject  and  treat  it  more  exhaustively. 

Lawrence  W.  Friedrich. 

r  m  m  m 

BETWEEN  PHYSICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Philipp  Frank 

Harvard  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  238,  $2.75 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  "Vienna  Circle”  of  scientists 
gives  us  a  clear  formulation  of  the  principles  of  logical 
empiricism  or  logical  positivism.  According  to  Mr.  Frank: 
"There  are  no  boundaries  between  science  and  philosophy, 
if  we  only  formulate  the  task  of  physics  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  of  Ernst  Mach,  using  the  words  of  Carnap: 
'To  order  the  perceptions  systematically  and  from  present 
perceptions  to  draw  conclusions  about  perceptions  to  be 
expected.’  ”  Clearly  such  a  position  reduces  philosophy  to 
a  super-physics.  The  laudable  urge  to  seek  unity  in  mul¬ 
tiplicity  has  led  Mr.  Frank  to  subordinate  all  sciences  to 
one  method.  Naturally,  then,  everything  which  does  not  fit 
this  method  is  beyond  him. 

If  we  accepted  the  principle  of  causality  as  a  mere  succes¬ 
sion  of  universe-states,  we  should  be  tempted  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Frank  that  all  theoretical  science  is  the  work  of  the 
imagination.  For  him,  the  most  general  principles  of  theo¬ 
retical  science  are  purely  conventional  definitions  depending 
on  human  arbitrariness.  Such  concepts  as  electron,  atom, 
action  quantum,  form  only  a  mental  framework,  useful  at 
the  present  time  for  representing  a  connected  system  of 
science.  Against  such  attacks  modern  science  is  helpl  ess 
unless  it  accepts  the  aid  of  a  sound  philosophy.  Because  of 
false  philosophies,  scientists  find  themselves  in  an  intellec¬ 


tual  swamp  where  every  effort  to  free  themselves  only 
causes  them  to  sink  deeper.  Many  at  least  would  like  to 
get  back  to  firm  ground,  but  the  supporters  of  logical 
positivism  are  satisfied  to  remain  where  they  are  and  pro¬ 
claim  there  is  no  solid  ground. 

Theodore  J.  Wolf. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

PENSEES  AND  THE  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS 

Blaise  Pascal 

Random  House,  Inc.,  1941,  pp.  xvi  -f-  620,  $.95 
Belonging  to  the  Modern  Library  Series,  Pensees  is  trans¬ 
lated  by  W.  F.  Trotter,  The  Provincial  Letters  by  Thomas 
M’Crie. 

■  ■  m  ■ 

IRVING  BABBITT:  MAN  AND  TEACHER 

Edited  by  Frederick  Manchester  and  Odell  Shepard 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  xii  -f-  337 ,  $3.00 
A  biographical  narrative  of  the  great  humanist  formed 
by  a  combination  of  essays  or  memoirs  written  by  acquain¬ 
tances  and  students  of  Babbitt.  Contributions  were  made  by 
such  men  as  Paul  Elmer  More,  Odell  Shephard,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Norman  Foerster,  Louis  J.  A.  Mercier,  John  Living¬ 
ston  Lowes  and  twenty-three  other  well  known  men  of 
letters  and  achievement. 

R  a  R  R 

THE  RED  HAT 

Covelle  Newcomb 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1941,  pp.  viii  -f-  278,  $2.00 
A  biography  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman  in  novel 
form,  for  children. 
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Of  History  As  A  Calculus  Whose  Term  Is  Science 

Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
St.  Louis  University 


I 

HE  Francis  Bacon  who  wrote  the  Advancement  of  Learn¬ 
ing,1  although  he  was  impatient  of  a  scholarly  tradition 
in  which,  as  he  had  more  than  one  reason  to  believe,  not 
enough  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  detailed  observation 
of  nature,  was  at  one  with  his  own  mind  in  a  matter  which 
many  are  somewhat  unlikely  to  realize  as  significant:  he 
never  thought  of  a  univocal  whole  which  would  be  human 
knowledge.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  of  human  knowledge 
when  he  is  analyzing  after  his  own  fashion  what  it  is  to 
know.  It  is  also  true  that  often  he  comments  on  the  low 
estate  to  which  human  knowledge  has  fallen.  But  when  he 
came  to  describe  the  number  and  ordering  of  the  bodies  of 
rational  considerations,  he  was  altogether  one  with  a  long 
and  sane  tradition  in  speaking  of  them,  not  as  human  knowl¬ 
edge — for  such  a  thing  does  not  exist — ,  but  as  knowledges. 
Thus: 

For  knowledges  are  as  pyramides,  whereof  history  is  the  basis:  so  of 
Natural  Philosophy  the  basis  is  Natural  History;  the  stage  next  the 
basis  is  Physic;  the  stage  next  the  vertical  point  is  Metaphysic.  As 
for  the  vertical  point,  Opus  quod  operatur  Dens  a  principio  usque  ad 
finem,  the  Summary  Law  of  Nature,  we  know  not  whether  man’s 
inquiry  can  attain  unto  it. 

No  one  more  than  ourselves  would  be  willing  to  indicate 
the  radical  defects  of  the  hierarchy  he  finally  established: 
the  submergence  of  mathematics  into  metaphysics,  the  divorce 
of  metaphysics  and  natural  theology,  the  simple  failure  to 
understand  what  it  may  mean  that  knowledges  be  distinguished 
by  their  objects.  The  fact  in  which  we  are  momentarily 
interested  is  that  Bacon  still  recognized  the  ancient  truth 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human  knowledge  in  which 
there  are  differences,  but  rather  that  there  are  human  knowl¬ 
edges,  and  these  are  diverse.  Within  a  century  and  a  half 
men  under  the  influence  of  Descartes  had  forgotten  this  truth. 

If  one  be  concerned  with  the  cartesian  conception  of  all 
human  knowledge  forming  one  system  deducible  from  a  few 
simple  ideas — a  system,  by  the  way,  which  Descartes  found 
himself  unable  to  deduce — ,  not  only  will  a  right  feeling  for 
the  diversity  of  human  knowledges  have  been  lost,  but  further, 
one  will  have  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  universal  scientific 
method,  specifically  and  univocally  applicable  in  any  given 
science. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  in  either  Aristotle  or  St.  Thomas.  For  logic, 
the  only  organon  which  might  be  alleged,  has  for  its  object 


1  Francis  Bacon,  “Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,”  The  Works 
of  Francis  Bacon,  cd.  Spedding,  Ellis  and  Heath,  vol.  Ill,  p.  3S6. 

2  In  IV  Meta.,  lect.  4  (ed.  Cathala),  S74;  In  VI  Meta.,  lcct.  4, 

1233. 


ens  rationis:2  not  being  as  being,  being  in  that  which  is  the 
exercise  of  the  act  of  being,  which  is  to  be — that  is  the 
object  of  the  metaphysician — ,  but  being  in  that  which  is 
the  exercise  of  its  intentional  act  of  existing.  Thus  the 
logician,  even  though  he  be  under  the  tremendous  difficulty 
of  studying  being  in  that  which  is  its  minimal  to  be,  never¬ 
theless  shares  with  the  metaphysician  the  unique  honor  of 
cultivating  a  knowledge  which  has  a  transcendental  object, 
that  is,  a  knowledge  1)  which  contains  all  inferior  knowledges 
actually,  so  that  those  subordinate  knowledges  are  immediately 
validated  by  the  higher  ones,  and  yet  cannot  possibly  form 
one  deductive  system  with  them,  and  2)  which  is  analogous, 
that  is,  in  which  from  the  outset  the  subordinate  knowledges 
are  diverse  and  are  autonomous.3 


3  In  human  knowledge  we  may  distinguish  principle  and  term.  It  is 
true  that  if  we  inquire  into  the  integral  condition  of  any  knowledge, 
we  must  take  it  as  a  term.  And  the  term  of  cognition,  that  where  it  is 
perfected,  is  judgment.  In  Boethii  de  Trinitate  6.2  resp.  (Ed.  Man- 
donnet),  p.  132.  But  the  principle  and  term  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  order;  and  thus  the  mode  of  cognition  is  established  at  the 
beginning — the  mode  of  cognition  follows  the  principle  of  cognition. 
Super  de  Divinis  Nominibus  c.  VII.,  lect.  3  (Ed.  Mandonnet),  p.  S3. 
Now  the  sense  is  simply  the  principle  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  the 
phantasm  is  the  quasi-permanent  principle  of  all  human  knowledge 
(In  Boethii  de  Trinitate  6,  2  ad  S,  p.  134);  but  that  which  is  principle, 
of  the  same  order  of  cognoscibility  with  the  thing  known  in  judgment, 
is  the  thing  as  known  in  simple  apprehension  (cf.  e.  g.  Sum.  c.  Gent. 
I.  58,  Ed.  Leon,  p.  54b;  1.59,  p.  55b),  the  species  or  form  which  is 
the  principle  of  cognition,  cf.  In  Librum  de  Causis,  lect.  8  (Ed.  Man¬ 
donnet),  p.  238.  Thus  the  science  of  triangle  as  triangle  and  the  science 
of  being  as  being  differ  as  being  and  triangle  differ.  Even  then  as  being 
statim  a  principo,  from  the  outset,  is  substance,  quantity,  etc. 
(In  VIII  Meta.  5  (Ed.  Cathala),  1763  ;  cf.  V.  9,  890),  so  the 
various  particular  sciences  statim  a  principio  are  the  sciences  of  number, 
of  magnitude,  of  things  which  exercise  life  in  sensible  matter,  etc. 

If  one  should  object  that  so  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  logica  docens 
and  not  of  logica  utens  (e.  g.  In  Boethii  de  Trinitate  5.  1  ad  2),  we 
may  remark  that  when  we  make  use  of  logic,  not  as  that  knowledge 
which,  in  a  way  on  a  par  with  metaphysics,  institutes  right  order  in 
transcendental  and  analogous  fashion,  but  as  a  workman  employs  a 
tool,  then  logic  is  not  only  inferior  to  the  particular  science  which 
employs  it,  but  like  every  instrument  takes  on  the  being  and  character 
of  the  principle  agent,  and  thus  loses  its  universal  character  as  that 
which  teaches  the  mode  of  human  knowledge,  cf.  “Respondeo  dicendum 
ad  primam  quaestionem,  quod  processus  aliquis  quo  proceditur  in 
scientiis,  dicitur  tripliciter  rationalis.  Uno  modo  ex  parte  principiorum 
quibus  proceditur,  ut  cum  aliquis  procedit  ad  aliquid  probandum  ex 
operibus  rationis,  cuiusmodi  sunt  genus,  et  species,  et  oppositum  et 
huiusmodi  intentiones  quas  logici  considerant:  et  sic  dicitur  aliquis 
processus  rationalis,  quando  aliquis  utitur  in  aliqua  scientia  proposi- 
tionibus  quae  traduntur  in  logica,  prout  scilicet  utimur  logica,  prout 
est  docens  in  aliis  scientiis.  Sed  hie  modus  procedendi  non  potest  coin- 
petere  proprie  alicui  particulari  scientiae,  in  quibus  peccatum  accidit, 
nisi  ex  propriis  procedatur :  convenit  autem  haec  proprie  fieri  in  meta- 
phvsica  et  logica,  eo  quod  utraque  scientia  communis  est,  et .  idem 
subjectum  quodammodo  habent.  Alio  modo  dicitur  processus  rationalis 
ex  termino  in  quo  sistitur  procedendo.  Ultimus  enim  terminus,  ad 
quern  rationis  inquisitio  perducere  debet,  est  intellectus.  principiorum, 
in  quae  rcsolvcndo  judicamus:  quod  quidem  quando  sit,  non  dicitur 
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This,  then,  is  the  invariable  relation  of  science  and  method 
in  St.  Thomas: 

1.  Knowledges  are  established  at  various  levels  in  so  far 
as  the  distinction  that  sciences  are  caused  to  have  in  regard 
to  their  objects  is  in  fact  a  distinction  among  things  them¬ 
selves  existing  at  various  levels  of  intelligibility.* * * 4  This  is 
true  by  reason  of  the  cognoscible’s  and  the  intellect’s  being 
related  to  each  other  as  act  and  its  potency.5 

2.  The  particular  method  proper  to  a  given  science  must 
answer  to  the  sort  of  thing  with  which  that  science  deals,6 
and  he  who  fails  to  employ  the  special  method  proper  to  a 
given  science  is  simply  inviting  error.7 

“Modus  Scientiae  Debet  Respondere  Materiae” 

One  history  of  the  mistakes  of  scientists  could  easily  be 
written  simply  in  showing  how  they  failed  to  realize  the 
nature  of  the  object  of  their  science,  and  so  to  understand 
the  right  way  of  professing  it.  The  metaphysician,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  studies  being  as  being,  must  disengage  principles 
of  being,  and  thus,  against  all  other  scientists,  he  alone  does 
not  take  the  act  of  a  thing’s  existing  as  an  unquestioned 
datum  and  consider  only  principles  and  causes  posterior  to 
that  act,  but  must  ask  the  question  of  the  act  of  being 
itself,  must  seek  out  principles  of  being,  and  so  must  be 
concerned  with  principles  which  are  prior  by  nature  to  the 
existent;  yet  many  a  philosopher  has  made  the  worst  errors 
in  metaphysics,  simply  because  he  did  not  realize  that  the 
seeking  out  of  principles,  each  of  which  is  an  existent,  cannot 
possibly  be  the  sort  of  thing  one  must  do  to  solve  a  problem 
in  metaphysics.  Or  again,  how  many  have  failed  because 
they  tried  to  apply  everywhere  in  metaphysics  a  method  of 
strict  demonstration — a  thing  which  is  impossible  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  syllogism  either  of 
whose  premises  would  be  a  principle  of  being.  It  is  only 
sciences  whose  concern  is  a  specification  of  being  that  may 
employ  such  demonstration;  in  metaphysics  there  is  rarely 
progress  by  demonstration  but  rather,  as  Professor  Maritain 
has  put  it,  progress  by  deepening  insight— par  approjondisse- 
ment.8 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  noted  a  source  of  error  in 


processus,  vel  probatio  naturalis,  sed  demonstratio.  Quando  autem 
inquisitio  rationis  usque  in  ultimum  terminum  non  perducit,  sed  sistitur 
in  ipsa  inquisitione,  quando  scilicet  quacrcnti  adhuc  manet  via  ad 
utrumlibet,  et  hoc  contingit  quando  per  probabiles  rationes  proceditur, 
quae  natae  sunt  facere  opinionem  et  fidem,  non  autem  scientiam:  et 
sic  rationalis  processus  distinguitur  contra  demonstrativum.  Et  hoc 
modo  procedi  potest  rationabiliter  in  qualibet  scientia,  ut  ex  probabilibus 
paretur  via  ad  necessarias  conclusiones:  et  hie  est  alius  modus  logicae, 
quo  logica  utitur  in  scientiis  demonstrativis,  non  quidem  ut  est  docens, 
sed  ut  utens:  et  his  duobus  modis  denominatur  processus  rationalis  a 
scientia  nostra,  his  enim  duobus  utitur  logica,  quae  rationalis  dicitur 
scientia,  in  scientiis  demonstrativis.  ...  In  Boethii  de  Trinitate  6.1 

resp.  (Ed.  Mandonnet),  p.  12S;  cf.  In  IV  Meta.  lect.  4,  576-5 7 7 . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  logic  in  necessary  matter, 
i.  e.  the  logic  of  demonstration,  is  made  not  in  logic,  but  by  the 
various  sciences.  And  here  alone  do  the  things  of  logic  retain  in  their 
employment  their  full  character  as  taught  in  demonstrative  logic  and 
not  undergo  change  according  to  the  needs  of  their  particular  em¬ 
ployment. 

4  “Cum  autem  distinguuntur  scientiae  ut  sint  habitus  quidam,  oportet 
quod  penes  objecta  distinguantur,  id  est  penes  res  de  quibus  sunt 
scientiae  .  .  .”  In  Boethii  de  Trinitate  5.1  ad  1  (Ed.  Mandonnetl,  p.  101. 

•">  op.  cit.  1.2  ad  3 ;  ibid,  ad  4,  p.  33. 

6  “.  .  .  modus  scientiae  debet  respondere  materiae:  .  .  .”  op.  cit. 
VI. 1,  sed  contra  2,  p.  125. 

7  “.  .  .  alicui  particulari  scientiae,  in  quibus  pcccatum  accidit  nisi 
ex  propriis  procedatur.”  op.  cit.  VI. 1  resp.,  p.  125,  text  cited  in  note  3 
above. 

8  Sept  Lecons  sur  TEtre,  p.  12. 


the  speculative  knowledges.  The  same  observations,  more¬ 
over,  are  valid  in  respect  to  history.  Let  us  leave  for  a 
moment  the  question  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  history, 
with  the  further  question  whether  it  be  a  science.  It  is 
certain  at  least  that  there  are  histories.  Now,  as  Professor 
Gilson  has  said,  speaking  of  the  failures  of  a  large  group 
of  historians  of  mediaeval  philosophy: 

The  question  for  us  is  to  know  if  their  failure  to  solve  those  historical 
problems  is  not  largely  due  to  a  certain  mistake  only  too  common 
among  historians.  Some  feel  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  universal  historical  method,  applicable  to  all  historical  facts 
without  distinction  or  exception.  Hence  those  oft-times  highly  scholarly 
histories  where  everything  can  be  learned  about  painters  and  their 
paintings,  but  nothing  at  all  about  their  painting,  or  where  everything 
is  said  about  philosophers  and  their  philosophies,  but  little  or  nothing 
about  the  inexorable  laws  of  philosophical  thinking.  In  point  of  fact, 
each  branch  of  history  should  shape  its  method  on  the  pattern  of  its 
own  object.  The  commanding  fact  in  the  history  of  sculpture  is  that 
all  sculptors,  whoever  they  were  and  wherever  or  whenever  they 
happened  to  live,  attempted  divers  solutions  of  one  and  the  same 
problem:  how  to  achieve  beauty  by  means  of  carving.  And  the  com¬ 
manding  fact  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  that  all  philosophers, 
despite  the  diversity  of  their  systems,  aimed  to  answer  the  same  ques¬ 
tion:  how  is  truth  to  be  achieved  by  philosophical  knowledge?  Philoso¬ 
phical  facts  will  obstinately  refuse  to  yield  their  ultimate  meaning 
unless  we  first  understand  that  the  ultimate  meaning  of  philosophical 
facts  is  bound  to  be  a  philosophical  meaning.9 

Yet  when  we  shall  have  recognized  that  there  are  histories 
as  many  and  as  diverse  as  there  are  human  knowledges,  it 
devolves  on  us  the  further  to  elaborate  upon  that  diversity. 

Diversity  Among  Histories 

The  history  of  philosophy — and  by  philosophy  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  essay  we  have  constantly  in  mind  first  philosophy,  meta¬ 
physics,  for  the  noblest  thing  in  any  genus  is  the  measure 
of  all  else  in  the  genus — the  history  of  philosophy  would 
seem  to  present  a  case  somewhat  apart  from  the  histories 
of  mathematics,  say,  or  of  biology. 

All  knowledge,  just  as  all  necessity  and  all  being,  is  rooted 
in  to  be,  esse,  the  ultimate  act  even  of  forms.  But  of  the 
absolute  necessity  expressed  in  per  se  predication  there  are 
two  orders:  1)  there  are  the  principles,  the  axiomata,  of 
being;  such  is  the  Principle  of  Contradiction;  2)  and  there 
are  those  principles  expressive  of  the  exercise  of  the  act  of 
some  specification  of  being;  such  are,  for  example,  “man 
is  animal,”  “every  integral  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,” 
“triangle  is  such  that  the  sum  of  its  interior  angles  is  equal 
to  a  straight  angle.”  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose 
that  these  two  necessities  should  be  on  a  parity;  for  just 
as  it  is  esse,  the  ultimate  actuality,  which  makes  its  thing 
to  be,  so  it  is  esse  which  makes  every  true  proposition  to 
be  true,  for  truth  is  founded  more  on  the  thing’s  existing 
than  on  its  quiddity.10 

Thus  the  metaphysician,  considering  being  in  that  which 
makes  it  to  be,  esse,  is  inseparably  at  the  heart  of  all  being 
and  of  all  necessity.  But  the  metaphysician  finds  himself 
in  this  case,  that  being  contains  all  its  inferiors  actually, 
and  the  principles  of  being,  notably  the  Principle  of  Con¬ 
tradiction,  contain  actually  all  other  knowledges:  nothing 
can  ever  be  added,  either  to  being  after  the  manner  of  a 
differentia,  or  to  the  Principle  of  Contradiction  after  the 
manner  of  a  minor  premise.  Knowing  this  much,  yet  not 
realizing  that  one  cannot  demand  of  the  order  of  being  dem¬ 
onstrations  whose  ultimate  rule  and  measure  is  the  order 
of  essence,  made  Descartes,  as  it  had  made  Father  Suarez 

9  “Introduction,”  B.  J.  Muller-Thym,  The  Establishment  of  the 
University  of  Being  in  the  Doctrine  of  Meister  Eckliart  of  Hochheim, 
pp.  xi-xii. 

10  In  I  Sent.  19.5.1  resp.,  and  ad  7. 
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before  him  at  least  for  the  Principle  of  Identity,  declare 
that  the  principles  are  true  but  nugatory,  for  nothing  can 
be  deduced  from  them.11  Rather  ought  we  recognize  the 
extraordinary  and  unique  vigor  of  these  principles  which  are 
renewed  and  fecundated  diversely  in  each  instant  of  the  life 
the  intellect  leads  in  the  sense.12 

The  case  is  altogether  different  with  other  speculative 
knowledges.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  as  everything  we 
know  we  know  under  the  intelligible  character  of  being,  they 
too  must  consider  being;  but  the  formality  of  each  one  of 
them  is  taken  not  from  the  act  of  being,  but  from  the 
exercise  of  that  particular  act  which  is  proper  to  a  given 
specification  of  being;  the  mathematician  is  concerned  with 
what  triangle  does  as  triangle,  not  with  what  this  being, 
which  is  a  triangle,  does  when  it  is.13 

It  is  these  sciences,  established  at  different  levels  of  in¬ 
telligibility  according  to  the  various  grades  of  formal  abstrac¬ 
tion,  in  which  progress  may  be  maintained  by  deduction,  or 
inductively  by  discovering  other  principles  of  specification. 

Now  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  history  of  any 
other  speculative  knowledge  actually  differ  in  a  manner  of 
which  Professor  Mortimer  Adler  has  furnished  this  descrip¬ 
tion:  the  line  of  progress  in  the  other  sciences  is  undeviating; 
there  is  a  history  of  errors  and  their  correction,  but  once 
the  correction  will  have  been  made  there  is  no  backsliding, 
no  atavism;  but  the  progress  of  philosophy  might  better  be 
represented  by  a  spiral;  an  error  will  have  been  made  and 
corrected  only  to  have  it  reappear  later;  the  significance  of 
this  difference  lies  not  in  that  philosophy  is  not  a  science, 
nor  that  there  is  more  error  in  philosophy  than  in  the  other 
sciences,  but  that  they  are  different  types  of  knowledge,14 
with  different  objects  and  different  methods.  With  this  much 
we  agree.  The  very  same  problem  must  recur  in  every  age 
of  human  philosophic  thought,  simply  because  the  meta¬ 
physician  cannot  depart  from  being,  by  addition  or  sub¬ 
traction,  and  every  new  experience  of  existence  must  raise 
the  same  problem  which  is  never  twice  the  same.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  being  is  the  original  old  man  of  the  sea.  And  that 
is  why  the  philosopher  must  be  the  historian  of  philosophy, 
not  simply  because  only  the  philosopher  is  capable  of  writing 
the  history  of  philosophy — in  this  way,  only  the  mathemati¬ 
cian  is  capable  of  writing  the  history  of  mathematics,  or 
the  biologist  the  history  of  biology- — ,  but  because  in  the 
presence  of  a  problem  in  whose  diversity  there  is  yet  never 
movement  away  from  the  nature  of  being,  it  is  the  capital 
sin  against  prudence  to  be  unaware  of  the  way  human  in¬ 
telligence  has  found  itself  bound  to  operate  under  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  being. 

It  was  Professor  Gilson  who  observed  in  the  opening 
sentences  of  The  Unity  of  Philosophical  Experience  (p.  vii): 

The  history  of  philosophy  is  much  more  part  of  philosophy  itself 
than  the  history  of  science  is  part  of  science,  for  it  is  not  impossible 
to  become  a  competent  scientist  without  knowing  much  about  the 
history  of  science,  but  no  man  can  carry  very  far  his  own  philosophical 
reflections  unless  he  first  studies  the  history  of  philosophy. 

It  was  this  Professor  Gilson  who,  in  the  already  famous 
closing  chapter  of  that  book,  demonstrated  that  the  reason 
for  the  inseparability  lies  in  the  nature  of  being  itself.  We 
cannot  understand  how  those  who  have  bitterly  fought  the 


11  For  Suarez,  cf.  Disp.  Met.  Ill,  iii,  4. 

12  cf.  E.  Gilson,  Realisme  Thomiste  et  Critique  de  la  Connaissance, 
especially  chapter  VIII  “L’apprehension  de  l’existence,”  pp.  213-239. 

13  cf.  e.g.  In  VI  Meta.,  lect.  1,  1147. 

14  Mortimer  Adler,  What  Man  Has  Made  of  Man,  p.  236. 


necessity  of  the  philosopher’s  being  at  once  the  historian 
of  philosophy  could  maintain  their  position  except  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  never  having  undergone  the  scientific  experience 
of  what  it  is  to  be. 

There  is  an  inner  necessity  in  the  history  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge,  let  us  say  mathematics,  which  governs  its 
development;  but  however  delightful  and  useful  it  might 
be  for  the  mathematician  to  describe  that  history,  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  be  aware  of  it  in  order  to 
be  a  competent  mathematician.  For  we  may  be  assured  of 
this,  that  since  any  problem  in  mathematics  is  a  problem 
under  specification,  it  will  always  occur  in  univocally  the 
same  way,  and  once  that  problem  will  have  been  solved,  it 
will  be  solved  in  such  fashion  that  other  quasi-solutions 
that  may  have  been  offered  prior  to  that  problem’s  resolu¬ 
tion,  lose  their  significance:  the  mathematician  can  move  on 
confidently  to  other  and  different  problems  rooted  in  essence. 

Perhaps  we  need  place  two  qualifications  here  for  the  sake 
of  better  understanding: 

1.  We  do  not  wish  altogether  to  close  the  question  of 
value  of  the  knowledge  of  rejected  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  the  natural  sciences.  In  those  sciences,  the  certitude  of 
which  is  always  conditioned  somewhat  by  the  contingence  of 
the  matter  in  which  they  operate,  even  a  rejected  opinion 
may  not  have  altogether  the  character  of  mistake,  always 
to  be  avoided,  but  may  preserve  enough  of  the  character 
of  possible  alternative  not  to  be  able  to  be  disregarded. 

2.  The  case  of  the  arts  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  speculative  knowledges.  The  sciences,  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  lay  claim  to  truth,  will  not  admit  of 
contrary  solutions’  being  true,  once  any  given  problem  has 
been  settled.  Among  the  arts  there  would  seem  to  be  some 
cases  where  the  problem  of  technique  may  not  be  the  same 
as  the  problem  of  beauty  in  the  work  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  historical  antecedents.  Oftentimes  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  technique  be  employed  may  be  the  sort  of  purely  his¬ 
torical  fact  such  as  we  shall  describe  in  the  second  part 
of  this  essay;  again  there  are  cases  where  the  technique  is 
of  the  very  texture  of  the  finished  work  itself — Johann 
Sebastian  Bach’s  Art  of  the  Fugue  is  an  obvious  example. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beauty  made  concrete 
in  the  work  of  art,  the  practical  knowledges  concerned  with 
the  impressing  of  artificial  forms  on  matter,  perform  their 
work  in  an  infinite  diversity  of  ways.  In  any  science,  the 
inexorable  development  of  its  history  will  necessitate  a  cer¬ 
tain  solution’s  coming  in  a  certain  way;  in  any  art,  it  is 
equally  sure  that  when  a  solution  will  have  been  given  to 
the  problem  ‘‘How  shall  the  beautiful  be  made  concrete  in 
this  matter?”,  it  will  be  given  necessarily  in  accord  with  the 
nature  of  that  art,15  but  what  the  particular  solution  will 
be  is  not  determined  until  it  is  being  given. 

Resume 

Of  what  we  have  said  up  to  now,  these  things,  we  believe, 
are  clear: 

1.  It  is  impossible  for  the  philosopher  to  study  philosophy 
safely  unless  he  study  the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  very 
act  in  which  he  endeavors  to  work  out  his  solutions;  this 
necessity  is  founded  in  the  character  of  the  object  of  meta¬ 
physics.  As  a  general  rule,  a  scientist  who  professes  a  science 


15  We  have  in  mind  the  variety  of  particular  necessities  which  should 
be  studied  as,  for  example,  D.  W.  Prall  has  done  in  his  Aesthetic 
Judgment  and  Aesthetic  Analysis. 
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that  deals  with  essence,  may  work  at  his  science  safely  with¬ 
out  knowing  its  history,  although  he  can  hardly  afford  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  way  his  predecessors  have  worked  at 
problems  already  settled.  (It  should  be  so  obvious  by  now 
that  we  may  remark  with  comparative  safety,  that  we  regard 
the  simple  record  of  opinions  of  philosophers — Plato  said 
this,  Aristotle  that,  Avicenna  this,  Averroes  that,  Descartes 
this  in  1640,  that  in  1650 — as  history  of  philosophy  in  about 
the  same  way  that  the  tables  which  give  the  uninterpreted 
data  of  a  series  of  observations  may  be  regarded  as  physics 
or  chemistry.)10 

2.  Each  of  these  histories  is  valid  history  and  is  a  science, 
enjoying  its  own  necessity,  having  its  own  object,  employing 
techniques  peculiar  to  itself,  and  possessing  genuine  principles 
and  laws. 

3.  None  of  these  histories— the  history  of  philosophy,  the 
history  of  mathematics,  the  history  of  music — is  quite  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  science  itself  of  which  it  is  the 
history,  but  these  histories  are  sciences  because  they  are  that 
science  which  is  metaphysics,  that  science  which  is  math¬ 
ematics,  that  art  which  is  music.17 

4.  In  the  sense  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human 
knowledge,  but  there  are  rather  knowledges,  so  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  history  the  science,  but  there  are  histories, 
which  have  only  the  sort  of  unity  in  subordination  or  sub¬ 
alternation  which  the  sciences  and  the  practical  knowledges 
themselves  enjoy. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  speak,  if  we  must 
consider  history  as  science  actually  a  science. 

II 

This  much,  we  are  afraid,  would  not  gladden  the  ghosts 
of  Thucydides  or  even  of  Peter  Comestor.  To  propose  it  as 
a  complete  solution  would  be  simply  to  have  evaded  our 
main  problem.  For  the  history  of  philosophy,  if  taught  at 
all,  would  be  taught  by  philosophers,  the  history  of  music 
by  musicians,  and  so  on;  there  would  be  neither  need  nor 
place  for  historians.  Yet  I,  who  am  most  uncertain  about 
so  many  of  the  pseudo-sciences  which  infest  a  modern  uni¬ 
versity  curriculum,  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
history.  If  at  last  we  shall  have  been  forced  to  declare 
that  history  is  not  a  science,  it  will  have  been  only  to 
preserve  her  proper  dignity  and  to  save  her  from  queer 
fellows  with  whom  she  must  be  associated  if  she  be  called 
a  science. 

One  may  propose  reasons  why  history  cannot  be  a  science: 

1.  History  has  no  object;  in  the  manifold  of  things  which 
it  may  consider  at  any  instant,  whatever  may  be  explicable 

10  In  a  luminous  text,  Prof.  Gilson  has  pointed  out  that  the  history 
of  philosophies,  e.g.  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  while 
a  legitimate  and  necessary  branch  of  learning,  in  its  character  as 
history  is  forbidden  at  aiming  at  any  other  than  these  particular  con¬ 
clusions.  It  is  at  this  point  at  which  philosophy  itself  begins  its  own 
proper  work  of  judging  those  various  answers  in  the  very  light  of  the 
problems  themselves.  This  is  what  we  understand  by  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  distinct  from  histories  of  philosophies,  or  history  of  philosophies. 
Thus  understood,  we  have  affirmed  the  practical  inseparability  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  from  philosophy  itself.  As  Prof.  Gilson  more 
aptly  puts  it,  “The  historical  approach  to  philosophy  uses  the  history 
of  philosophies  as  a  handmaid  to  philosophy.”  E.  Gilson,  God  and 
Philosophy,  (Yale  University  Press,  1941),  p.  x. 

17  Thus  in  one  text  at  least  Prof.  Jacques  Maritain  wrote  against 
the  “historiasters,”  who  in  dealing  with  saints  do  not  take  care  that 
the  history  must  be  one  of  sanctity,  and  instead  point  out  true  but 
superficial  resemblances  and  influences.”  “Introduction,”  Fr.  Bruno, 
O.D.C.,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  ed.  Fr.  B.  Zimmerman,  O.D.C.,  (Sheed 
and  Ward,  1932),  p.  xvii. 


in  terms  of  principles  or  of  law  is  explicable  by  some  par¬ 
ticular  science. 

2.  The  historian  may  proceed  from  a  single  fact  and  a 
particular  interpretation  to  many  single  facts  and  interpreta¬ 
tions;  but  this  does  not  make  a  universal.  The  understanding 
even  of  the  quia,  much  less  the  propter  quid,  might  be 
reserved  to  an  intelligence  absolutely  above  time  and  the 
things  that  exist  therein;  such  might  be  an  angelic  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  divine  intelligence.18  We  might  even  say,  perhaps 
that  the  conjectural  knowledge  of  the  quia  might  be  had  in 
what  the  theologians  call  the  cognitio  vespertina,  but  the 
lowest  creaturely  knowledge  which  might  encompass  the 
propter  quid  would  be  the  cognitio  matutina. 

Let  us  leave  these  objections  for  a  moment. 

Strangely,  the  one  objection  we  should  not  propose  is 
that  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  correspond  to  the  dicta 
of  history,  for  if  history  could  formulate  a  genuine  law  there 
would  be  in  the  finite  event  enough  necessity  to  guarantee 
certitude  in  the  principle.  Without  such  necessity,  even  the 
historical  fact  would  be  utterly  unknowable. 

Necessity  in  Finite  Beings 

For  there  is  a  necessity  which  is  uncreated  and  there  is 
created  necessity;  and  among  creatures  not  only  does  each 
order  of  thing  have  its  own  kind  of  necessity,  but  each 
thing  has  its  own  necessity.19  This  necessity,  even  as  the 
thing’s  being,  must  be  rooted  in  that  from  which  all  being 
has  its  character,  the  act  of  existing.  In  the  most  contingent 
and  fleeting  of  finite  things  such  is  the  ratificative  energy 
of  the  ultimate  act,  to  be,  that  in  the  moment  of  existing, 
at  least,  there  is  necessity;  for  it  is  necessary  that  that  which 
is  be,  while  it  is.20  Upon  this  to  be  is  the  truth  of  all 
enunciations  founded,  for  a  thing  is  intelligible  only  so  far 
as  it  is  in  act.21  In  this  necessity,  that  which  is  necessary 
does  not  differ  from  that  which  is  contingent;22  and  by  reason 
of  the  exercise  of  its  present  act  of  existing  the  contingent 
thing  falls  infallibly  beneath  sure  knowledge,  for  example,  of 


18  Somewhat  to  this  effect  Jacques  Maritain  wrote  a  while  ago, 
“The  Angels,  who  see  all  the  happenings  of  this  universe  in  the  creative 
ideas,  know  the  philosophy  of  history ;  philosophers  cannot  know  it.  For 
history  itself  is  not  a  science,  since  it  has  to  do  only  with  individual 
and  contingent  facts;  it  is  a  memory  and  an  experience  for  the  use  of 
the  Prudent.  As  to  detecting  the  causes  and  supreme  laws  working 
through  the  stream  of  incident,  to  do  that  we  should  need  to  share  the 
counsel  of  the  supreme  Fashioner,  or  to  be  directly  enlightened  by  Him. 
That  is  why  it  is  properly  a  prophetic  work  to  deliver  to  men  the 
philosophy  of  their  history.  .  .  .  The  philosopher  who  is  content  to  be 
not  more  than  human,  as  Descartes  says,  hurling  an  arrow  at  the 
accursed  theologians,  will  then  deal  with  the  philosophy  of  history  only 
with  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  resources  to  the  matter  under 
consideration,  and  if  he  rises  above  simple  rational  empiricism,  which 
is  confined  to  ascertaining  proximate  causes  and  is  less  philosophy  than 
political  science,  he  will  not  hope  to  reach  certain  inferences  except 
so  far  as  the  events  which  he  is  judging  receive  the  form  from  the 
history  of  ideas  and  thus  share  in  their  intelligibility.  There,  indeed, 
in  the  charting  of  intellectual  streams,  absolutely  solid  mental  judg¬ 
ments  may  become  possible,  by  logical  necessity  and  the  objective  mean¬ 
ing  of  concepts.”  Jacques  Maritain,  Three  Reformers,  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1929),  pp.  93-94. 

19  “Nihil  est  adeo  contingens,  quin  in  se  aliquid  necessarium  habeat.” 
S.T.  I.  86.3  resp. 

20  “Quia  omne  quod  est,  cum  est,  necesse  est  esse,  ut  dicitur.”  op. 
cit.  I.  14.  13  ad  2. 

21  e.g.  “Cum  enim  unaquaeque  res  sit  intelligibilis  secundum  quod 
est  actu,  ut  dicitur  X  Meta.,  .  .  .”  In  Boethii  de  Trinitate  S.3  resp. 
(Ed.  Mandonnet),  p.  110. 

22  “Secundum  id  vero  quod  utrumque  eorum  in  se  est,  non  differt 
quantum  ad  esse,  super  quod  fundatur  verum,  quia  in  contingenti 
secundum  id,  quod  in  se  est,  non  est  esse  et  non  esse,  sed  solum  esse, 
licet  in  futurum  contingens  posset  non  esse.”  Sum.  c.  Gent.  I.  67. 
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the  sense  of  sight,  as  when  I  see  that  Socrates  is  sitting.23 
For  while  it  is  not  necessary  that  Socrates  sit,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  be  sitting  while  he  is  sitting.24 

The  esse  which  signifies  the  truth  of  propositions  is  a 
function  of  that  existence;  and  it  is  inescapable  that  the 
truth  of  all  natural  human  sciences  be  not  founded  on  ex¬ 
istence,  which  is  always  diverse — above  all  diverse  from 
individual  to  individual,  for  the  to  be  by  which  I  exist  is 
simply  nothing  of  the  to  be  by  which  any  other  thing  exists. 
That  some  sciences,  then,  are  more  universal  and  abstract 
than  others  in  no  way  means  that  they  have  less  of  objectiv¬ 
ity,  as  if  they  were  not  actually  validated  and  ratified  by 
the  act  of  being  exercised  by  things  that  fall  beneath  the 
observation  by  sense.  Even  history  as  we  have  considered 
it  thus  far,  that  is,  as  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  event, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  objective  or  true.  It  is  necessary 
to  insist  with  Professor  Morris  Cohen  that  the  same  type 
of  reason  underlies  physics  and  history,  so  that  an  attack 
on  the  truth-value  of  the  one  would  be  an  attack  on  the 
truth-value  of  the  other.25  To  deny  historical  knowledge  the 
right  to  submit  itself  to  the  singular  sensible  existence,  or, 
on  the  other  hand  to  make  out  that  history  does  this  as  no 
other  human  knowledge  does  it,  would  be  simply  to  invalidate 
all  human  knowledges  with  the  same  irrational  gesture. 

Nor  does  the  comparison  between  history  and  any  other 
scientific  knowledge  stop  at  the  singular  fact:  those  who  have 
followed  Aristotle  tracing  the  origin  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  famous  concluding  chapter  of  the  Analytica  Posteriora 
will  have  in  mind  the  exact  parallel  to  what  we  would  describe 
as  the  second  stage  of  historical  knowledge.  All  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  rooted  in  the  sense  and  the  things  of  sense;  especially 
is  this  true  as  the  things  of  sense  will  have  come  to  the 
perfection  of  the  order  of  pure  sensibility  in  the  common 
sense,  and  will  have  achieved  a  kind  of  intelligibility,  of 
abstractness,  if  you  will,  in  the  imagination.  Thus  it  is  the 
phantasm,  rather  than  the  sense,  which  is  the  enduring  prin¬ 
ciple  of  human  knowledge.  This  is  as  true  for  the  historian 
as  it  is  for  the  mathematician,  or  the  chemist,  or  the  meta¬ 
physician.  At  this  stage  the  documentation  of  singular  facts, 
annals  and  similar  chronicles,  serves  the  historian  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  records  of  particular  observations  serve 
a  chemist  or  a  geometer.253 

Movement  Toward  the  Universal 

The  next  stage  is  what  we  shall  name  the  order  of  finite 
process,  for  it  is  carried  out  by  acts  of  sense  memory  and 
by  the  cogitative  sense,  both  of  which  are  a  kind  of  reason- 

23  “Ad  cuius  evidentiam  considerandum  est  quod  contingens  aliquod 
dupliciter  potest  considerari.  Uno  modo  in  seipso,  secundum  quod  iam 
actu  est.  Et  sic  non  consideratur  ut  futurum,  sed  ut  praesens;  neque 
ut  ad  utrumlibet  contingens,  sed  ut  determinatum  ad  unum;  et  propter 
hoc  sic  infallibiliter  subdi  potest  certae  cognitioni,  utpote  sensui  visus; 
sicut  cum  video  Socratem  sedere.”  S.T.  I.  14,  13  resp. 

24  cf.  S.T.  I.  19.  3  resp.;  De  Ver.  23.  4  ad  1;  In  I  Periherm.,  IS 
(Ed.  Leon.),  2  and  3;  In  I  Sent.  38.  1.  5  resp.  (Ed.  Mandonnet),  p.  910. 

25  “The  fact  that  literary  historians  are  generally  more  interested 
in  the  concrete  picture  of  the  events  they  portray,  while  scientific 
physicists  are  generally  more  interested  in  the  laws  which  physical 
phenomena  illustrate,  has  given  rise  in  recent  times  to  the  view  that 
history  is  nearer  reality,  which  is  always  individual,  and  that  rational 
or  scientific  physics  is  a  more  or  less  useful  fiction.  Critical  reflection, 
however,  shows  that  despite  differences  of  subject  matter,  the  same 
type  of  reason  underlies  scientific  history,  whether  human  or  natural. 
Hence  any  successful  attack  on  the  truth-value  of  reason  in  physics 
would  be  fatal  to  the  claims  of  history.”  Reason  and  Nature,  p.  13. 

2r,a  Something  of  the  force  of  this  observation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
distinction  between  ephemeral  and  the  other  species  of  history  enum¬ 
erated  by  the  Romans  and  preserved  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  Etymologi- 
arum,  Lib.  I,  cap.  xliv,  PL  82,  col.  124. 


ing  or  syllogizing.  For  memory  is  an  act  of  the  sense  working 
through  a  finite  manifold  of  singular  things  recalled  in  such 
wise  as  to  conclude  at  a  singular  thing  of  sense  known  under 
a  reference  to  past  time  or  other  place.  Thus  the  chemist 
will  trace  the  sequence  of  one  process  of  reaction  he  has 
observed,  and  will  locate  the  posterior  in  terms  of  the  prior. 
Thus  the  cook  will  trace  the  sequence  from  a  given  sauce  to 
the  herb  employed  in  that  instance,  to  the  parsley,  the  wild 
majoram,  the  sweet  basil.  Further,  the  cogitative  sense  in 
man  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  perception  of  the  useful 
and  the  harmful,  as  in  other  animals;  but  by  its  act  of 
conference  it  perceives  in  their  singularity  aptnesses  which 
are  exactly  of  the  sort  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  scientific 
knowledge.  By  working  through  many  series  of  such  things 
remembered  it  arrives  at  the  appropriateness  of  particular 
to  particular:  thus  the  chemist  arrives  at  the  fitness  of  plat¬ 
inum  as  a  catalyst  for  given  reactions;  thus  the  cook  arrives 
at  the  aptness  of  basil  for  sauce  made  with  a  bracciola, 
of  origanum  for  the  salsa  alia  marinara,  but  of  parsley  for 
the  salsa  alia  marinara  with  clams  in  it. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  historian:  for  in  the  particular 
he  locates  his  event  according  to  the  priority  and  posteriority 
of  time  and  space,  and  proceeds  to  the  disengaging  of  the 
aptness  of  prior  to  posterior  within  that  pattern.  For  “it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  the  historian  deals  merely  with 
matters  of  chronology.  The  temporal  framework  of  an  event 
is  always  far  richer  than  mere  chronological  sequence.  Not 
time  alone  but  the  actual  pattern  of  events  in  time  is  that 
which  determines  the  historical  context  of  phenomena.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  historian  never  treats  an  event  as  a  momentary 
happening  in  time;  he  views  every  event  as  a  product  and 
producer  of  change.”26 

Now  human  beings  actually  do  arrive  at  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  (By  science  at  present  we  mean  a  body  of  conclusions 
as  they  stand  in  function  of  their  principles;  so  that  the 
intellectus  principiorum  is  the  term  both  of  that  analysis 
which  is  studied  in  the  Analytica  Posteriora,  that  is,  of  the 
syllogism  of  demonstration,  and  of  the  movement  by  which 
principles  are  acquired,  that  is,  the  syllogism  of  induction.) 
Just  as  the  cogitative  sense  achieves  that  knowledge  which 
is  spuEipicx,  experimentum,  from  many  things  remembered, 
so  by  syllogizing  through  many  things  experienced  does  in¬ 
duction  take  place.  The  present  multitude  to  be  traversed, 
however,  is  infinite  (it  is  the  totality  of  singulars  under  a 
universal).  The  sense  would  have  to  count  the  members 
one  by  one,  that  is,  would  have  to  enter  on  a  process  which 
it  could  never  conclude.27  But  in  so  far  as  nothing  may 
enter  the  life  of  sense  except  by  that  token  it  also  fall  under 
the  constant  energization  of  the  agent  intellect,  at  some  point 
in  that  enumeration  the  thing  will  have  been  freed  sufficiently 
from  the  conditions  of  matter  that  the  universal  is  achieved; 
that  is,  the  thing  takes  its  stand  anew  at  a  simply  higher 
level  of  intelligibility.  Thus  in  induction  the  sense  enters 
on  a  calculus  whose  term  is  the  univeral,  and  in  induction 
the  sense  actually  makes  the  universal;28  but  it  is  still  true 
that  the  intellect  makes  universality  in  things.29 

This  is  exactly  the  point  at  which  historical  knowledge 


26  M.  Mandelbaum,  The  Problem,  of  Historical  Knowledge,  p.  6. 

27  An  infinite  multitude  cannot  be  traversed  one  by  one;  cf.  S.T. 
I.  14.  12  ad  1  and  ad  2. 

28  “per  viam  inductionis  sensus  facit  universale  intus  in  anima.  .  .  .” 

In  II  Anal.  Post.  20,  14. 

29  “Intellectus  est  qui  agit  universalitatem  in  rebus.”  De  Ente  et 
Essentia  4,  (ed.  Roland-Gosselin)  2S.  9-10. 
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fails:  for  although  it  enters  on  the  same  sort  of  process, 
although,  like  the  sense,  it  cannot  come  to  term,  there  is  in 
the  historian  no  principle  by  whose  virtue  he  can  transcend 
process  and  take  his  stand  in  a  higher  level  where  law  and 
necessity  are  manifest.  And  it  cannot  be  that  the  historian 
is  stopped  because  he  is  confined  to  the  singularity  and 
contingence  of  the  things  of  sense;  for  in  the  case  of  the 
historian,  as  in  that  of  the  geometer  or  the  biologist,  the 
agent  intellect  would  be  equal  to  raising  those  things  to  an 
order  of  actual  intelligibility. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  then,  that  we  make  this 
observation  in  the  light  of  that  which  constitutes  the  par¬ 
ticularly  historical  type  of  question. 

The  difference  between  history  and  any  science  cannot 
lie  simply  in  the  fact  that  history  is  concerned  with  the 
singular  and  science  with  the  universal.  1)  For  we  have 
said  that  like  any  scientist  the  historian  is  not  absolutely 
prevented  from  knowing  those  singular  things  of  sense  in 
which  all  human  knowledges  take  their  rise.  2)  Further, 
even  as  a  scientist  in  a  whole  series  of  events  is  able  to  locate 
them  in  terms  of  the  prior  and  posterior,  so  may  the  his¬ 
torian  proceed  to  such  knowledge — a  knowledge  which  already 
is  more  “intellectual”  than  any  singular  thing  of  sense.  For 
example,  the  scientist  has  records  of  beriberi  among  the 
Chinese  and  a  description  of  their  life  whose  minutiae  con¬ 
tain  the  fact  that  their  diet  consists  largely  of  polished  rice. 
He  has  other  records  of  men  with  delerium  tremens  in  which 
records  an  outstanding  antecedent  is  a  constant  and  intemper¬ 
ate  consumption  of  alcohol.  He  has  records  of  men  with 
spastic  colons,  and  of  others  with  pellagra,  whose  records 
include  as  antecedents  diets  from  which  leafy  vegetables, 
whole  grain  cereals,  and  fruit  are  missing.  For  example, 

too,  the  historian  may  describe  the  relations  of  antecedent 
and  consequent  between  the  American  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  expansion  to  the  Ohio  country;  he  may  describe 
the  sequence  of  national  life  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 
development  of  the  west;  he  may  describe  the  expansion 
into  business  once  the  United  States  filled  out  their  present 
boundaries;  he  may  describe  the  recent  expansion  into  gov¬ 
ernment  after  the  economic  crisis  of  a  decade  ago.  3)  Finally, 
upon  working  through  those  series,  both  the  scientist  and 
the  historian  may  discover  particular  aptnesses  which  have 
not  been  manifest  until  that  moment.  For  example,  the 
scientist  at  last  apprehends  the  aptness  of  leafy  vegetables, 
rice  polishings,  and  yeast  to  a  certain  kind  of  health  in  the 
nervous  system,  with  the  aptness  of  alcohol  to  destroying  it. 
For  example  the  historian  will  perceive  the  aptness  in  America 
of  expansions  (territorial,  financial,  governmental)  to  the 
relief  of  present  crises.  4)  In  all  these  cases  both  the  scientist 
and  the  historian  have  been  approaching  an  induction:  the 
scientist  completes  it,  and  in  the  universal  discerns  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  Bi  (e.  g.  thyamin  chloride)  to  the  life  of 
the  animal;  and  the  historian,  on  the  verge  of  stating  a 
universal,  when  he  will  come  to  interpret  some  new  sequence 
of  American  life  will  not  proceed  as  if  he  did  not  already 
have  something  approximating  universal,  scientific  knowledge. 
To  choose  another  example,  the  historian  may  ascertain  all 
the  facts  of  the  Revolutionary  War  or  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  may  even  be  able  certainly  to  say  that  the  major  cause 
of  each  war  was  economic.  He  may  go  even  beyond  this 
and  in  relation  to  each  of  those  revolutions,  the  one  com¬ 
pleted  the  other  not,  perceive  the  appropriateness  of  economic 
antecedents  as  the  chief  cause  of  those  revolutions.  Now 
those  rational  movements  have  been  approaching  an  induc¬ 


tion  whose  conclusion  might  be  a  genuine  universal,  e.  g.  the 
major  cause  of  revolutions  (or,  of  American  revolutions) 
must  be  economic.  If  the  historian  is  not  able  to  come 
finally  and  surely  to  such  a  universal,  it  is  not  because  he 
has  not  been  aiming  at  some  universal.  Thus  it  is  difficult 
to  see  that  history  be  not  directed  to  a  universal  and  nec¬ 
essary  knowledge,  for  the  whole  order  of  its  development  is 
of  this  sort. 

Contingency  and  Necessity 

Nor  does  the  difference  between  history  and  any  science 
lie  simply  in  the  difference  between  the  necessary  and  the 
contingent:  for  we  have  already  remarked  that  historical 
knowledge  cannot  exist  apart  from  a  certain  necessity  in 
the  event;  again,  the  sciences  most  of  them  see  the  field 
of  necessity  of  their  object  constantly  invaded  by  contingence. 
Thus  besides  the  type  of  necessity  such  that  given  triangle 
the  sum  of  its  interior  angles  will  be  equal  to  a  straight 
angle,  or  that  upon  the  secretion  of  insulin  body-sugar  will 

be  consumed,  there  are  other  cases  wherein  a  certain  con¬ 

tingence  appears.  There  is  that  which  will  follow  for  the 
most  part,  for  example,  that  given  the  conditions  we  have 
observed  today  it  will  rain  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  that 
upon  a  certain  medicine’s  being  administered  the  patient  will 
regain  health.  There  is  a  contingence  proper  to  that  which 
happens  as  rather  infrequently,  for  example,  that  Peter’s 
child  will  be  born  one  of  quintuplets  or  with  six  fingers. 

The  forms  of  argument  as  existing  in  these  various  matters 

of  argument  are  different,  as  everyone  knows.  There  is  the 
syllogism  of  demonstration,  for  necessary  matter.  As  for 
matter  in  which  contingence  still  does  not  prevent  there  being 
a  conclusion,  but  only  a  conclusion  from  one  middle  term, 
somehow  by  an  intellectual  movement  through  many  middle 
terms  that  probable  conclusion  may  be  achieved;  and  thus 
we  have  the  dialectical  or  topical  syllogism.30  (We  shall  not 
consider  the  rhetorical  enthymeme,  since  we  assent  to  its 
conclusion,  also  after  a  dialectical  movement,  non  propter  res 
in  seipsis  sed  propter  animam,  as  Averroes  puts  it.31  Nor 
shall  we  consider  any  poetical  enthymeme,  in  which  a  thing 
is  exploited  by  rational  movement  through  those  singular 
figures  under  which  that  thing  is  signified.) 

If  the  historian  is  discommoded  by  any  such  contingence, 
he  is  discommoded  only  in  such  measure  as  a  biologist,  or 
a  chemist,  or  a  meteorologist  may  be  discommoded.  Now 
the  simply  contingent  does  not  exist;  but  there  is  a  kind 
of  contingent,  the  juncture  of  two  existing  contingents,  whose 
existence  as  a  fact  is  rather  in  some  act  of  intellectual  con¬ 
sideration  but  whose  existence  as  a  being  is  rather  an  acci¬ 
dental  unity  of  two  beings.  Such  are,  for  example,  that 
when  Socrates  walks  there  be  an  earthquake;  that  when 
the  doctor  applies  the  medicine  poison  be  in  the  bottle; 
that  when  Napoleon  sends  his  armies  to  Holland  there  be 
freezing  weather;  that  when  Gallileo  was  censured  a  man 
named  Descartes  should  hear  of  it.  Now  there  is  a  certain 
necessity  (not  without  some  contingence)  that  the  weather 
be  freezing  on  a  certain  day  in  a  certain  place;  there  is  a 
certain  necessity  (not  without  some  contingence)  that  troops 
marching  forty  miles  a  day  to  the  north  arrive  at  a  certain 
place  at  a  certain  time:  but  neither  of  these  is  anything  of 


30  cf.  .  .  .  Nam  et  in  conclusionibus  syllogisticis  quanrlo  per  unum 
medium  non  sufficienter  demonstraretur  conclusio,  oportet  media  multi- 
plicari  ad  conclusionis  manifestationem,  ut  in  syllogismi  dialecticis 
accidit.  S.  Thomae,  Comp.  Theol.  I,  102. 

31  Averrois,  In  Artst.  De  Coelo  II,  text  34,  ed.  Venet.  V  (1SS2)  fol. 
55rb. 
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the  necessity  that  when  the  army  come  to  Holland  the  weather 
be  freezing.31  To  correspond  with  the  previous  modes  of 
the  necessary  and  the  contingent  there  have  been  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  dialectical  syllogisms,  and  enthvmemes.  If  indeed, 
there  were  a  human  art  of  concluding  to  the  possible  secundum 
minus,  parallel  to  the  arts  of  Demonstration,  and  Topics,  and 
the  like,  that  art  Averroes  nicely  says  would  be  Augury 
and  Excan tation.32  For  the  enthymeme  of  Augury  would 
“conclude”  from  one  such  singular  contingent  to  another: 
for  example,  from  this  that  when  a  goat  was  killed  its  entrails 
were  empty  it  would  “conclude”  to  this  that  when  Jones  should 
meet  a  tall  blonde  he  would  marry  her.  We  know  that  there 
is  no  such  enthymeme.  But  its  resolution,  if  it  occurs,  belongs 
to  some  knowledge;  and  indeed  for  the  same  reasons  we  shall 
have  to  assign  in  explaining  the  contingent  of  history,  the 
sure  knowledge  of  this  event  belongs  ultimately  to  the  divine 
knowledge;  there  it  escapes  that  chance  which  is  truly  opera¬ 
tive  with  regards  to  human  cognition.  Indeed,  as  Averroes 
goes  on  to  say,  there  is  no  art  of  the  possible  secundum  minus, 
but  its  resolution  is  the  actio  scicntiae  Divinae.ss 

The  historian  is  faced  many  times  with  such  contingents: 
but  they  fail  to  characterize  historical  knowledge,  for  rather 
their  peculiar  intelligibility  is  related  to  human  and  to  crea- 
turely  knowledge,  and  so  the  very  same  difficulty  will  be  met 
with  in  any  human  science  whatever.  But  such  events  and 
such  problems  as  “Why  should  it  be  that  when  the  projectile 
was  shot  it  hit  the  airplane  in  such  wise  that  as  it  fell  to  place 
X  it  killed  the  general?”  have  their  truest  affinity  with  histori¬ 
cal  problems  in  this,  that  the  knowledge  into  which  truest 
affinity  with  historical  problems  in  this,  that  the  knowledge 

32  cf.  J.  Maritain,  Preface  to  Metaphysics,  p.  141  sqq. 

33  Averrois  Cordubcnsis,  Priorutn  Resolutoriorum  Media  Expositio 
Lib.  I,  cap.  13,  ed.  Venet.  apud  Iuntas  I  (1SS2)  fol.  6Svb. 


into  which  each  must  be  resolved  in  order  that  of  them  there 
be  had  intelligible  and  necessary  cognition  will  be  the  same, 
namely  the  divine  Providence. 

But  in  all  else,  whatever  of  necessity  can  be  explained  in  any 
event  the  historian  must  explain  by  biology,  or  physics,  or 
mathematics  and  the  like,  and  not  by  history.  It  is  perfectly 
correct  and  proper  that  the  historian  bring  to  his  exposition  all 
these  things:  how  when  a  bullet  be  fired  it  described  a  certain 
trajectory;  how  when  the  soldier  shouted  there  should  have 
been  an  avalanche;  how  when  Napoleon  got  angry  he  secreted 
an  excessive  amount  of  adrenalin;  how  when  a  merchant  had 
two  kinds  of  money,  of  the  same  face  value,  the  one  in  fact 
“worse”  than  the  other,  he  kept  the  better  and  put  the  worse 
back  into  circulation  (Gresham’s  law).  For  even  as  the  art 
of  medicine  is  subalternate  to  biology,  and  the  art  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  soil  chemistry  (not  however  as  astronomy  is  sub¬ 
alternate  to  mathematics),  history  would  appear  to  be  sub- 
alternate  to  all  human  sciences. 

The  kind  of  contingence,  then,  which  alone  remains  to 
characterize  the  formally  historical  question  is  the  contingence 
which  at  this  moment  there  is,  for  example,  that  Hitler  invade 
England.  When  it  will  have  happened,  if  it  happens,  why 
and  how  it  happened  can  be  discovered;  but  that  it  happen 
is  contingent  until  it  happens.  And  this  is  the  contingent 
which  exists  in  its  cause  not  as  necessary  for  the  most  part 
or  necessary  some  of  the  time  or  as  necessary  in  a  few  cases; 
but,  apart  from  more  and  less,  it  is  simply  indeterminate  in 
its  cause.34 

(To  be  continued) 

34  Op.  cit.  Lib.  I,  cap.  14,  fol.  70ra.  Of  course,  both  St.  Thomas 
and  M.  Maritain  whom  we  have  quoted  above  agree  on  this.  We  have 
cited  Averroes  in  order  to  give  a  text  complementary  to  that  referred 
to  in  note  33. 


Matter  As  A  Principle  Of  Bein 

William  A.  Van  Roo 
Saint  Louis  University 


WHEN  Hamlet  groaned  under  the  burden  of  “this  too 
too  solid  flesh,”  he  knew  in  a  way  what  it  is  to  be 
in  matter.  And  yet  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  ultimate 
source  of  his  distress.  The  burden  of  this  flesh,  the  agony 
of  indecision,  and  a  thousand  other  experiences  which  char¬ 
acterize  our  human  existence  are  the  remote  consequences  of 
that  mode  of  being  which  is  rooted  in  an  ultimate  substratum 
which  is  pure  potency,  that  principle  of  all  material  being 
which  we  call  prime  matter. 

In  fact  there  is  no  aspect  of  our  human  mode  of  being, 
nor  of  the  being  of  any  bodily  thing,  which  does  not  bear 
the  marks  of  the  substantial  composition  of  matter  and  form. 
V  hat  ever  we.  think  of,  our  mode  of  thought  reveals  its  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  mode  of  being  in  matter.  Whatever  phil¬ 
osophical  problem  we  wish  to  solve,  we  must  understand 
what  it  is  to  be  in  matter;  for  the  proper  object  of  our 
intellect  is  the  essence  of  material,  sensible  things.  Even 
when  we  advance  to  a  knowledge  of  immaterial  things,  it  is 


only  by  the  technique  of  negation  and  removal  of  the  proper 
characteristics  of  material  being  that  we  can  proceed. 

Without  attempting  to  treat  in  detail  a  number  of  related 
problems,  I  shall  try  to  make  some  preliminary  study  of 
prime  matter  as  a  principle  of  being  of  material  substance. 
Only  against  such  a  background  is  it  possible  to  deal  with 
problems  concerning  the  structure  of  the  singular  existent  in 
nature  and  the  modes  of  knowledge  in  which  it  may  exist. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  questions  of  nature  and  supposite; 
the  forma  partis  and  the  forma  totius ;  individuation;  integral 
part;  knowledge  by  genus,  difference,  and  species;  and  natural 
and  logical  genus. 

Two  approaches  lead  us  to  prime  matter.  The  first  and 
most  natural  is  the  way  leading  through  the  consideration 
of  substantial  change,  common  to  the  Natural  Philosopher 
and  the  Metaphysician.1  The  second,  strictly  metaphysical, 

1  Wc  shall  note  later  the  difference  between  the  Natural  Philosopher’s 
and  the  Metaphysician’s  treatment  of  matter. 
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is  the  way  of  multiple,  finite  being.  We  shall  indicate  briefly 
how  these  considerations  proceed  and  how  they  converge  upon 
a  common  term,  revealing  different  aspects  of  matter  as  pure 
potency.  Then  we  shall  study  more  in  detail  the  nature  of 
that  potency. 

The  Way  of  Substantial  Change 

Our  first  knowledge  of  matter  comes  from  our  considera¬ 
tion  of  change.  Consequently  the  inquiry  into  matter  is 
said  to  belong  especially  to  the  Natural  Philosopher,  the 
formal  object  of  whose  study  is  movable  being  as  movable 
(changeable).2  Among  the  movements  and  changes  which 
the  Natural  Philosopher  studies  there  is  one  extreme  change: 
not  of  size  or  color  or  place,  but  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  thing  changed.  The  clearest  instances  of  such  change 
occur  in  the  so-called  “cycle  of  life”:  (1)  in  nutrition,  the 
change  of  the  inanimate  substances  which  make  up  our  food 
into  living  human  substance;  (2)  in  death,  the  breakdown 
of  the  living  substance  into  a  multitude  of  lower  substances. 

In  every  change  there  must  be  a  subject  common  to  both 
terms  of  the  change.  Change  of  place  occurs  in  a  body  which 
is  moved  from  here  to  there.  Similarly  in  changes  of  quality 
and  in  the  increase  and  decrease  of  quantity  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  subject  underlying  the  change,  a  subject  which  essentially 
is  neither  of  the  contraries  (e.  g.  white  and  black),  but 
which  is  in  potency  to  actuation  by  either  of  them.  Since 
we  find  instances  of  substantial  change,  there  must  be  some 
common  subject  which  underlies  changes  by  generation  and 
corruption.  This  subject  must  be  something  other  than  the 
terms  of  the  changes,  something  which  itself  is  none  of  the 
forms  or  privations  which  it  may  underlie.3  From  the  Natural 
Philosopher’s  study  of  substantial  change,  therefore,  the 
Metaphysician  receives  the  knowledge  of  prime  matter  as 
that  which  is  essentially  neither  substance,  nor  quality,  nor 
anything  of  any  of  the  other  genera  by  which  being  is 
divided  or  determined.4 

Although  our  knowledge  of  prime  matter  begins  in  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  change,  it  does  not  end  there. 
For  beyond  the  consideration  of  change,  which  is  the  proper 
study  of  the  Natural  Philosopher,  extends  the  consideration 
of  how  changeable  things  can  be\  in  which  matter  and  form 
are  studied  as  principles  of  a  mode  of  being:  this  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  the  Metaphysician.  In  the  study  of  matter 
as  a  principle  of  being,  and  of  what  it  means  to  be  in  matter, 
the  nature  of  this  potential  principle  is  fully  elaborated. 

The  Way  of  Multiple  Being 

The  second  approach  to  prime  matter  is  made  by  way  of 
the  consideration  of  the  principles  of  multiple  being.  Any 
problem  of  multiple  being  can  be  resolved  only  in  terms 
of  some  composition  of  act  and  potency.  For  multiple 
being  must  be  finite  being.3 *  Finite  being  is  possible  only 
by  a  composition  of  act  and  potency;  for  act  in  the  order 
in  which  it  is  act  is  limited  only  by  its  reception  in  a 
potency  as  subject.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Thomistic  Metaphysics.  It  is  the  constant  teaching  of  St. 
Thomas.0’ 

2  Ens  mobile  inquantum  mobile.  Though  motus  and  mobile  may  be 
taken  loosely  to  signify  change  ( mutatio )  and  changeable  ( mutabile ), 
strictly  they  signify  only  that  movement  or  change  which  is  successive. 
Thus,  substantial  change,  which  is  instantaneous,  is  not  a  motus,  but 
a  mutatio.  Motus  in  the  strict  sense  occurs  only  in  the  genera  of 
quantity,  quality,  and  place. 

3  In  Met.  VIII.  1  1688-1689  (Cathala) ;  Ibid.  4  1741;  In  Phys.  I. 

12,  13. 

4  In  Met.  VII.  2  128S. 

5  Cf.  I.  11.  3  resp. 

8  Cf.  Comp.  Theol.  18;  I  Sent.  8.  5.  1;  Quodl.  III.  8.  20;  Quodl. 


Subsistent  Esse,  the  subsistent  act  to  be,  must  be  infinite 
and  unique.  For  esse  is  the  act  of  all  things,  even  of  forms, 
since  nothing  has  actuality  except  insofar  as  it  is.  To  be 
is  most  perfect,  the  ultimate  act,  participated  by  all,  but 
itself  participating  nothing.  To  be  simply,  therefore,  names 
the  perfection  of  perfections,  the  fullness  of  perfection.7 

Since  subsistent  Esse  is  infinite  perfection,  and  is  unique, 
all  other  things  have  ewe  only  as  they  participate  it;  and 
the  esse,  the  to  be,  thus  received  is  limited  according  to 
the  mode  of  the  recipient.  That  mode  or  measure  or 
limit  of  the  act  of  being  is  essence,  which  is  related  to  esse 
as  the  receiving  to  the  received,  as  potency  to  act.8 

Similarly,  any  form  or  essence,  if  it  be  subsistent,  is  unique, 
and  unlimited  in  its  order.  For  of  itself  it  is  act,  perfection 
of  a  certain  order.  If  it  is  limited,  it  is  limited  only  by 
its  reception  in  a  subject  which  participates  it.3  Just  as 
form  or  essence  is  itself  a  limit  upon  esse,  and  is  related 
to  it  as  potency  to  act;  so  another  subject,  capacity,  potency, 
is  required  for  the  limitation  of  a  form  and  its  participation 
by  many  subjects.  As  the  finite  being  is  a  composite  of  esse 
and  essence,  so  the  essence  shared  by  many  subjects  is  a 
composite  of  form  and  that  potential  principle  which  we 
call  prime  matter.10  This  sketch  will  suffice  to  show  how 
the  consideration  of  multiple  being  leads  us  to  prime  matter 
as  a  principle  of  being.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we 
shall  determine  how  matter  is  a  principle  of  limitation. 

Pure  Potency 

The  analyses  of  being  which  can  change  substantially 
and  of  being  which  is  multiple  within  the  same  species  drive 
us  with  irresistible  force  to  a  principle  of  being  which  is 
pure  potency.  Principle  of  being  and  especially  pure  potency 
is  a  high  hurdle.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  an  easy  time 
of  it  when  we  try  for  the  first  time  to  understand  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  we  cannot  imagine.  But  it  is  better  to  go  with 
reason  against  the  imagination  than  to  risk  the  other  alterna¬ 
tive.  Once  we  set  foot  on  either  of  the  two  paths  leading 
to  prime  matter,  once  we  attempt  to  solve  either  of  the  two 
problems  of  being,  we  can  reach  our  goal  only  as  Meta¬ 
physicians.  As  Metaphysicians,  studying  being  as  being, 
seeking  to  know  the  principles  by  which  such  being  is  possible, 
we  can  solve  our  problems  only  in  terms  of  principles  of 
being:  not  things  which  can  be  by  themselves,  but  principles 
by  which  things  can  be.  We  shall  see  how  this  is  so  in 
the  case  at  hand. 

To  explain  any  change  we  must  recognize  a  subject  which 


VII.  3.  7;  Quodl.  IX.  4.  6;  C.G.  I.  28,  43;  II.  S2-S4;  III.  65;  S.T, 
1.  45.  5  ad  1;  I.  50.  2  ad  3;  I.  75.  5  ad  4;  De  Elite  V;  De  Subst. 
Separ.  6;  De  Spirit.  Creat.  8;  III.  Sent.  13.  1.  2  sol.  2. 

1  S.T.  I.  4.  1  ad  3;  3.  4  resp. 

8  C.G.  II.  52;  Quodl.  III.  8.  20;  De  Elite  V;  I.  Sent.  8.  5.  1. 

!)  C.G.  I.  43;  Comp.  Theol.  18;  III.  Sent.  13.  1.  2  sol.  2. 

10  The  doctrine  of  limitation  of  act  by  potency  is  summed  up  neatly 
in  a  text  which  is  seldom  noticed:  ...  In  his  enim  quae  mole  magna 
non  sunt,  non  est  accipere  finitum  et  infinitum  secundum  numcralem 
vcl  dimensivam  quantitatem,  sed  secundum  quod  aliquid  est  limitatum 
et  non  limitatum.  LIMITATUR  AUTEM  ALIQUID  EX  CAPACITATE 
RECIPIENTIS;  unde  illud  quod  non  habet  esse  receptum  in  aliquo, 
sed  subsistens,  non  habet  esse  limitatum,  sed  infinitum,  sicut  Deus. 

Si  autem  esset  aliqua  forma  simplex  subsistens  quae  non  esset  suum 
esse,  haberet  quidem  finitatem  quantum  ad  esse,  quod  esset  particu- 
latum  ad  formam  illam;  sed  ilia  forma  non  esset  limitata,  quia  non 
esset  in  aliquo  recepta;  sicut  si  intcllifjatur  calor  per  se  cxistens.  Et 
secundum  hoc  etiam  formae  universales  intcllectae  habent  infinitatem. 

Sed  si  forma  talis  sit  rcccpta  in  aliquo,  de  necessitate  limitata  est 
quantum  ad  esse  debitum  illi  formae,  non  solum  quantum  ad  esse 
simpliciter;  quia  non  solum  non  habet  plenitudinem  essendi  simpliciter, 
sed  nec  totum  esse  quod  naturae  illius  est  possibile  fore  (III.  Sent.  13. 
1.  2  sol.  2,  Moos  edition,  pp.  402-403). 
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is  potential  with  respect  to  the  forms  and  privations  involved 
in  the  change:  a  subject  which,  for  example,  can  be  white, 
and  not  black;  or  black,  and  not  white.  To  explain  sub¬ 
stantial  change  we  must  cut  our  way  through  to  a  subject 
which  is  pure  potency.  Substantial  change  involves  a  change 
in  the  basic  act,  the  first,  essential  determination  of  a  thing, 
its  substantial  form.  The  substantial  form  is  the  principle 
which  determines  the  essence  of  the  thing  and  which  makes 
the  thing  be  simply.* 1 11 * IV.  Any  form  added  to  this  basic  act 
is  merely  accidental,  giving  a  further  accidental  being.  Since 
matter  is  the  subject  underlying  a  change  in  substantial 
forms,  matter  of  itself  cannot  have  or  be  any  form  or  act 
whatsoever.  If  it  had  or  were  some  act,  it  would  already  be ; 
any  further  form  coming  to  it  would  be  accidental.  So 
it  is  that  those  who  said  that  the  ultimate  subject  was 
some  body  also  said  that  generation  and  corruption  were 
the  same  thing  as  alteration,  an  accidental  change.12  To 
say  in  any  way  that  prime  matter  is  some  act  or  has  some 
act,  some  form,  of  which  it  is  not  stripped  in  substantial 
change,  is  simply  to  destroy  the  intelligibility  of  such  change. 

'Any  act  participates  actuality  only  by  being  some  mode  of 
to  be.  By  any  form  or  act  matter  would  already  be  in 
act,  and  another  form  coming  to  it  could  only  give  it  an 
additional,  accidental  mode  of  being.13  As  the  consideration 
of  such  changeable  being  terminates  in  pure  potency  as  the 
ultimate  subject  of  change,  so  also  the  consideration  of  being 
which  is  multiple  within  the  same  species  leads  to  a  principle 
of  limitation  which  is  pure  potency.  This  must  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  principle,  entering  into  the  essence  of  such  being; 
yet  it  cannot  be  in  any  way  a  principle  of  formal  diversity: 
this  man  and  that  man  are  both  mart,  having  the  same 
essence;  any  formal  diversity  between  them  would  cause 
a  difference  in  species.  Matter,  therefore,  as  pure  potency, 
must  somehow  be  the  principle  of  limitation  and  of  division 
of  material  substance  within  the  same  species.  We  shall 
see  later  how  the  Metaphysician  finds  in  matter  the  principle 
of  individuation. 

As  matter  is  not  in  any  way  form,  so  it  is  in  no  way 
privation  or  non-being  simply;  it  is  being  in  potency,  a  kind 
of  mean  between  non-being  and  being  in  act.11  Matter  is 
non-being  only  per  accidens,  insofar  as  it  is  under  the  priva¬ 
tion  of  forms  other  than  that  form  which  is  actuating  it. 
Privation  is  non-being  per  se.  Furthermore,  matter  somehow 
is,  since  it  is  in  potency  to  the  thing;  and  it  is  in  a  way 
the  substance  of  the  things,  since  it  enters  into  its  con¬ 
stitution.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  privation.15 

As  being  in  potency  and  a  principle  of  being,  matter 
may  be  said  to  be  some  likeness  of  the  Divine  Esse,16  the 


11  The  form,  of  course,  is  not  esse,  the  act  of  being;  but  it  is  the 

determining  principle  by  which  and  according  to  the  measure  of 

which  the  act  of  being  comes  to  the  composite. 

12  In  Met.  VIII.  1  1689. 

13  Cf.  St.  Thomas’  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  forms, 

e.  g.:  S.T.  I.  66.  2  resp.;  In  De  Anima  II.  1  223-225;  In  De  Gen. 

et  Con.  I.  10;  II.  Sent.  12.  1.  4,  Mandonnet  edition,  pp.  313-315; 

18.  1.  2  sol.,  pp.  451-452. 

14  In  Phys.  I.  8. 

15  .  ■  •  Materia  et  privatio  licet  sint  unum  subjecto,  tamcn  sunt 
alterum  ratione:  quod  patet  ex  duobus.  Primo  quidem,  quia  materia 
est  non  ens  secundum  accidens,  sed  privatio  est  non  ens  per  se;  hoc 
enim  ipsum  quod  est  infiguratum,  significat  non  esse;  sed  aes  non 
significat  non  esse,  nisi  inquantum  ei  accidit  infiguratum.  Secundo 
vero,  quia  materia  est  propc  rem,  et  est  aliqualiter,  quia  est  in 
potentia  ad  rem  et  est  aliqualiter  substantia  rei,  quia  intrat  in  consti- 
tutionem  substantiae.  Sed  hoc  de  privatione  did  non  potest  (In  Phys. 
I.  14,  cd.  Paris,  v.  22,  p.  335).  Cf.  ibid.  13,  p.  333. 

16  Ad  tertium  dicendum,  quod  materia,  licet  recedat  a  Dei  simili- 


least  participation  of  being,17  so  long  as  we  keep  in  mind 
that  matter  can  in  no  way  be  by  itself,  that  its  whole  being 
is  as  the  potential  principle  of  the  thing  that  is.18 

Matter  is  Its  Potency 

Of  matter  alone  can  we  predicate  passive  potency  by  iden¬ 
tity,  for  matter  is  pure  potency  as  God  is  pure  act.19  Matter 
is  its  potency,  because  the  act  to  which  it  is  potency  is  sub¬ 
stantial  form  itself;  the  essence  of  matter  is  nothing  but 
potency.-"  Since  God  is  pure  act  and  prime  matter  is  pure 
potency,  and  God  is  His  active  potency  and  prime  matter  is 
its  passive  potency,  we  may  set  up  this  proportion:  God  is 
to  active  potency  as  prime  matter  is  to  passive  potency. 
Between  these  two  pure  extremes  all  things  participate  both 
active  and  passive  potency. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  this  participation 
of  passive  potency  cannot  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  participation  of  act.  For  it  might  seem  that  since 
the  human  soul  has  potency,  it  participates  the  first  potency, 
and  therefore  contains  prime  matter.  There  is  no  universal 
potency  as  the  principle  of  all  potencies,  corresponding  to 
the  one  universal  principle  of  act.  Since  potency  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  act  which  it  receives,  there  must  be  as 
many  different  potencies  as  there  are  different  acts  received. 
Corresponding,  therefore,  to  the  diverse  acts  by  which  crea¬ 
tures  participate  the  first  infinite  Act,  there  are  diverse 
potencies  in  things.  Thus,  the  potency  of  prime  matter  and 
that  of  the  intellectual  soul  differ:  matter  receives  individual 
forms,  in  the  conditions  of  matter;  the  intellect  receives 
absolute  forms,  free  from  the  conditions  of  matter.21  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  potency  of  matter  itself,  we  cannot  say 
that  it  is  one  potency  except  by  the  removal  of  all  forms. 
It  is  diversified  as  it  is  proportioned  to  diverse  forms.22 


tudine  secundum  suam  potentialitatem,  tamen  inquantum  vel  sic  esse 
habet,  similitudinem  quandam  retinet  divini  esse  (S.T.  I.  14.  11  ad  3). 
Cf.  De  Verit.  Ill,  5  ad  1  et  ad  3 ;  II.  5  resp.;  6  resp.;  VIII.  11  resp.; 

1.  Sent.  36.  1.  1  sol.,  Mandonnet  edition,  pp.  831-832. 

17  .  .  .  Esse  autem  perfectum,  materiae  non  convenit  in  se,  sed 
solum  secundum  quod  est  in  composito ;  in  se  vero  habet  esse  imper- 
fectum  secundum  ultimum  gradum  essendi,  qui  est  esse  in  potentia ; 
.  .  .  essentia  divina  est  imitabilis  a  composito  secundum  esse  perfec¬ 
tum,  a  materia  secundum  esse  imperfectum,  sed  a  privatione  nullo 
modo  ...  (I.  Sent.  36.  2.  3  ad  2,  Mandonnet  edition,  pp.  844-845). 

13  Quodl.  III.  1.  1;  In  Phys.  I.  12,  13. 

19  .  .  .  Et  cum  materia  sit  potentia  pura,  et  Deus  sit  actus  purus, 
nihil  aliud  est  materiam  perfici  in  actum,  qui  est  forma,  nisi  quatenus 
participat  aliquam  similitudinem  actus  primi,  licet  imperfecte,  ut 
scilicet  id  quod  est  jam  compositum  ex  materia  et  forma,  sit  medium 
inter  potentiam  puram,  et  actum  purum.  .  .  .  (In  Boet.  De  Trin. 

IV.  2  resp.,  S.  Thomae  Aquinatis  Opuscnla  Selecta  II.  Paris,  Lethiel- 
leux,  1881).  Cf.  S.T.  I.  115.  1  ad  2 ;  C.G.  I.  17. 

20  Ad  quartum  dicendum,  quod  si  per  potentiam  passivam  intelli- 
gatur  relatio  materiae  ad  formam,  tunc  materia  non  est  sua  potentia, 
quia  essentia  materiae  non  est  relatio.  Si  autem  intelligatur  potentia, 
secundum  quod  est  principium  in  genere  substantiae,  secundum  quod 
potentia  et  actus  sunt  principia  in  quolibet  genere,  ut  dicitur  in  XII 
Metaph.,  text.  26,  sic  dico,  quod  materia  est  ipsa  sua  potentia.  Et 
hoc  modo  se  habet  materia  prima  ad  potentiam  passivam,  sicut  se 
habet  Deus,  qui  est  primum  agens,  ad  potentiam  activam.  Et  ideo 
materia  est  sua  potentia,  sicut  et  Deus  sua  potentia  activa.  Omnia 
autem  media  habent  utramque  potentiam  participative,  et  potentia 
materiae  non  est  ad  aliquam  operationem,  sed  ad  recipiendum  tantum 
(I.  Sent.  3,  4,  2  ad  4,  Mandonnet  edition  p.  117).  Cf.  S.T.  I.  77.  1 
obi.  2  et  ad  2;  54.  3  obj.  3  et  ad  3. 

24  S.T.  I.  75.  5  ad  1. 

22  .  .  .  Distinctio  autem  materiae  a  materia  non  invenitur  nisi  duplex. 
Una  secundum  propriam  rationem  materiae;  et  haec  est  secundum 
habitudinem  ad  diversos  actus:  cum  enim  materia  secundum  propriam 
rationem  sit  in  potentia ;  potentia  autem  ad  actum  dicatur,  neccsse  est 
quod  secundum  originem  actuum  attendatur  distinctio  in  potentiis  et 
materiis;  :  .  .  (De  Spirit.  Creat.  8  resp.,  Marietti  edition).  Cf.  I.  Sent. 

2.  1.  1  ad  3;  8.  5.  2  sol. 
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Potency  in  All  Genera 

We  may  take  a  further  step  and  see  how  this  diversity 
of  matter  based  upon  its  diverse  proportion  to  form,  extends 
to  all  genera.  Matter  is  potency  in  all  genera,  not  only  to 
substantial  form,  but  to  all  the  accidental  forms  to  which 
the  composite  is  in  potency;23  for  matter  is  the  basic  potency 
in  the  composite.  It  is  by  reason  of  matter  that  material 
substance  has  its  character  of  ultimate  subject.24  Although 
we  say  that  the  composite  is  in  potency  to  its  accidents, 
and  that  the  matter  (subject)  of  the  accidents  is  the  compo¬ 
site,  yet  we  must  reduce  all  potency  of  the  composite  to 
its  first  potency,  prime  matter.  In  everything  composed  of 
act  and  potency,  that  which  is  its  first  potency  or  first  subject 
is  incorruptible.  In  simple  substances  this  first  subject  is 
the  substance  itself,  which  is  simple  and  incorruptible.  In 
composite  substances  this  first  potency  is  prime  matter,  which 
is  pure  potency  and  incorruptible.25 

Varying  according  to  its  proportion  to  form,  matter  is 
potency  diversely  in  the  ten  genera  of  things.  That  which 
is  in  the  genus  of  substance  is  related  to  matter  as  to  its 
part ;  that  which  is  in  genus  of  quantity  does  not  have  matter 
as  its  part,  but  is  related  to  it  as  measure;  quality  is  related 
to  it  as  disposition;  and  from  quantity  and  quality  as  inter¬ 
mediates  all  other  genera  follow  diverse  relations  to  matter, 
which  is  the  part  of  composite  substance  that  gives  it  the 
character  of  subject.26 

Matter,  therefore,  is  potency  to  all  natural  forms,  to  all 
forms  which  have  their  being  in  matter.  But  it  is  potency 
to  them  in  a  certain  order.  First  of  all,  matter  is  potency 
in  the  genus  of  substance.  We  cannot  conceive  of  matter 
as  being  hot,  or  of  a  certain  magnitude,  before  it  is  in  act. 
It  receives  its  to  be  in  act  ( esse  actu)  through  substantial 
form.27  Moreover,  in  the  genus  substance  we  determine  a 
certain  order  in  the  forms  to  which  matter  is  potency.  Since 
the  forms  which  divide  any  genus  are  contraries,  and  are 
related  as  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  the  species  may 
be  compared  to  species  of  numbers  or  figures,  in  which  the 
greater  always  includes  the  lesser:  living  things  are  more 
perfect  than  non-living  things,  and  contain  virtually  all  their 
perfections;  so  also  man  is  more  perfect  than  the  species  of 
brute  animal,  and  contains  virtually  all  their  perfections.28 
By  one  substantial  form  man  receives  the  perfections  of  many 
grades  of  being. 

Formae  Praeintellectae  in  Materia 

It  is  extremely  important  to  observe  the  character  of 
prime  matter  as  potency  in  a  certain  order  to  natural  forms 
in  all  genera.  Many  problems  in  Metaphysics  can  be  solved 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  these  formae  praeintellectae  in 
materia.  An  outstanding  example  is  the  problem  of  indi¬ 
viduation.  Only  by  exploiting  the  potency  of  matter  can 
the  Metaphysician  find  the  ultimate  principle  of  division 
within  the  species,  i.  e.  the  principle  of  individuation.  Matter 
of  itself  does  not  suffice  to  explain  this  division,  for  matter 


23  The  potency  of  matter  extends  only  to  those  acts  to  which  the 
composite  is  in  potency.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  potency  to  the  acts 
of  intellect,  nor  to  any  form  free  from  the  conditions  of  matter. 

24  In  Boet.  De  Trin.  IV.  2  resp. ;  De  Pot.  III.  7  resp. 

25  C.G.  II.  SS  “Praeterea  .  .  Leon.  man.  ed.,  p.  148a;  In  Phys. 

I.  14,  Paris  edition,  v.  22. 

26  In  Boet.  De  Trin.  IV.  2  resp. 

27  S.T.  I.  76.  6  resp. 

28  S.T.  I.  76.  3  resp.;  6  ad  1;  4  resp.;  118.  2  ad  2;  Quodl.  I.  4.  6. 

29  .  .  .  cum  materia  in  se  considcrata  sit  indistincta,  non  potest  esse 


in  itself  is  wholly  without  determination.29  It  is  a  principle 
of  division  because  it  is  potency  in  the  genus  of  quantity; 
since  order  of  parts  and  diversity  of  position  is  of  the  essence 
of  quantity,  we  find  in  quantity  the  first  source  of  divisibility 
within  a  species.  Without  quantity  substance  is  indivisible.30 

Let  us  note  carefully  the  technique  of  this  analysis.  It 
is  the  method  of  searching  for  an  explanation  of  a  certain 
mode  of  being  in  the  formae  praeintellectae  in  materia,  a 
consideration  of  the  diverse  forms  to  which  matter  is  potency 
according  to  a  natural  order  in  which  they  stand  prior  to  the 
actual  esse  of  the  thing,  an  order  in  which  they  must  be 
understood  in  matter.  This  examination  of  matter  the  Meta¬ 
physician  alone  can  undertake.  The  Metaphysician  alone 
inquires  into  being  as  being.  He  alone  asks  how  a  thing 
stands  as  ordered  to  its  act  of  being,  how  it  can  be  in  this 
mode,  by  what  composition  of  principles  such  being  is  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  only  his  inquiry,  therefore,  which  penetrates  to 
principles  of  being,  considered  prior  to  the  esse  of  the  thing, 
to  discover  how  they  contribute  to  such  a  mode  of  being. 
As  matter  is  in  act,  it  is  found  only  as  actuated  simultaneously 
by  this  determined  substantial  form  and  these  determined 
dimensions,  of  such  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  of  such  figure, 
etc.  But  considered  as  a  principle  of  being,  matter  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  pure  potency,  potency  at  once  in  all  genera. 
Laying  open  the  potency  of  matter,  the  Metaphysician  can 
find  in  its  manifold  of  possible  actuations  a  certain  order  or 
gradation  of  acts,  each  of  which  is  the  source  per  se  primo 
of  some  character  of  the  existing  composite.  Asking,  then, 
what  is  the  principle  of  that  ultimate  division  of  things  by 
which  many  individuals  may  share  the  same  nature,  he  finds 
that  quantity,  by  reason  of  the  order  of  parts  and  difference 
of  position  which  is  of  the  nature  of  dimensions  (extension), 
is  the  absolute  first  source  of  such  divisibility.31 

An  Ever -recurrent  Problem 

Perhaps  we  have  plunged  deeply  enough  for  the  present 
into  the  dimly  illumined  realms  of  potency.  Working  out¬ 
ward  from  the  core  of  material  being,  we  might  go  on  to 
study  the  movement,  contingency,  and  interaction  of  natural 
bodies.  We  might  trace,  moreover,  these  same  characteristics 
in  human  intellection  and  volition,  proportioned  to  such  an 
object,  and  come  at  last  to  explain  even  the  full  implications 
of  Hamlet’s  “too,  too  solid  flesh”  in  terms  of  material  caus¬ 
ality.  But  sufficit  diei  .  .  . 

We  have  been  working  through  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  Metaphysics.  Our  knowledge  of  matter,  as  in¬ 
deed  of  all  Metaphysics,  simply  will  not  be  born  full  grown. 
The  movement  of  Metaphysics  is  rotary.  A  dozen  times  we 
shall  turn  about  the  same  problems.  And  as  many  times 
we  shall  solve  our  problems  with  a  fuller  realization — a  re¬ 
discovery — that  matter  is  pure  potency. 


quod  formam  in  se  receptam  individuet,  nisi  secundum  quod  c<l  dis- 
tinguibilis.  Non  enim  forma  individuatur  per  hoc  quod  rccipitur  in 
materia,  nisi  quatenus  rccipitur  in  hac  materia  vel  ilia  distincta  ct 
determinata  ad  hoc,  et  nunc.  Materia  autem  non  est  divisibilis  nisi 
per  quantitatem.  Unde  Philoso.  dicit  I  Ethic,  quod  submota  quantitate 
remanet  substantia  indivisibilis  .  .  .  ( In  Boet.  De  Trin.  IV.  2  resp.). 
Cf.  S.T.  I.  SO.  2  resp.;  I.  Sent.  8.  5.  2  resp. 

30  Ibid  This  is  St.  Thomas’  greatest  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
individuation.  In  citing  this  capital  text  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
De  Trinitate  of  Boethius,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
concerning  interminate  and  terminate  dimensions.  I  do  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  the  technique  by  which  this  analysis  proceeds. 

31  Cf.  In  Boet.  De  Trin.  IV.  2  resp.  ct  ad  3.  S;  V.  3  ad  3.  In  a 
similiar  way  the  formae  praeintellectae  in  materia  explain  the  relation 
of  the  substantial  form  to  its  dispositions:  cf.  S.T.  I.  76.  6  ad  1,  2. 
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THE  title  is  quoted  because  it  is  borrowed  from  St.  Bon- 
aventure  in  his  In  Hexaemeron,  col.  vi,  n.  2.1  His  text 
at  the  moment  is  Genesis  i:4:  Divisit  Dcus  lucent  a  tenehris, 
to  which  he  gives  an  unexpected  turn  when  he  applies  it  to 
the  philosophers:  Sicut  dictum  est  de  angelis,  sic  dicatur  de 
philosophis.  In  them,  too,  the  light  is  divided  from  darkness. 
All  the  philosophers,  he  says,  (too  generously,  it  may  be) 
saw  the  first  cause  as  the  principle  of  all  things  and  as  the 
end  of  all  things,  but  they  part  company  with  regard  to  what 
in  St.  Bonaventure’s  terminology  is  called  the  medium. 

The  Exemplars 

What  he  meant  by  the  medium  we  can  learn  from  the  de¬ 
scription  he  had  already  given  of  the  true  metaphysician.2 
The  true  metaphysician,  he  tells  us,  is  one  who  rises  from 
the  created  and  particular  to  the  uncreated  and  universal, 
recognizing  the  first  cause  of  all  under  the  aspects  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  medium  and  ultimate  end,  though  not  under  the  aspects 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — only  the  theologian  would 
do  that.  In  going  back  to  this  first  principle  of  all,  the  meta¬ 
physician  is  one  with  the  physicus ,  who  looks  for  the  origin 
of  things,  and  he  is  one  with  the  ethicus  when  he  looks  to  God 
as  the  end  of  all.  But  when  he  considers  the  first  cause  of  all 
under  the  aspect  of  medium,  as  that  which  is  the  exemplar 
of  all  that  is  made,  then  he  is  on  ground  which  he  shares  with 
no  other  and  is  the  true  metaphysician.  For  from  eternity 
the  Father  begot  the  Son  and  thus  expressed  Himself  and 
His  likeness  and  along  with  this  the  whole  of  His  power  in 
the  medium  which  is  the  Son.  Hence  this  medium  is  truth, 
and  no  other  truth  can  be  known  except  through  this.  For 
one  is  the  principle  of  being  and  of  knowing.  And  if  the 
knowable  as  such  is  eternal,  according  to  the  Philosopher, 
it  must  be  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  knowing  anything 
except  through  this  unchangeable,  unshaken,  unlimited  truth.3 

The  medium,  then,  is  that  through  which  all  things  that 
are  true  have  their  truth,  and,  since  one  is  the  principle  of 
being  and  knowing,  through  which  also  all  things  have  their 
being.  They  are,  and  they  are  true,  because  they  are  patterned 
on  this  exemplar. 

Aristotle  Rejects  The  Ideas 

But  it  is  just  this  exemplarity,  St.  Bonaventure  complains, 
which  some  have  denied,  and  the  leader  of  this  denial  is 
Aristotle.  This  denial  he  considers  Aristotle’s  primal  error. 
And  the  source  of  the  error  and  denial  he  traces  to  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Ideas  of  Plato.4  Aristotle  did  indeed  say,  among 


1  The  reference  is  according  to  the  Quaracchi  edition.  For  the  Vives 
edition  (1867)  the  reference  is:  Sermo  vi  (the  paragraphs  are  not 
numbered) . 

2  op.  cit.,  col.  i,  n.  S. 

3  Cf.  Nicomachean  Ethics,  vi,  3,  1139  b  20.  But  perhaps  Aristotle 
would  not  recognize  his  own  thought  in  the  turn  St.  Bonaventure  is 
giving  it  here. 

4  Exccratur  ideas  Platonis.  loc.  cit.  It  is  more  than  mere  rejection. 


other  points  of  criticism  of  the  Ideas,  that 
Other  things  are  not  in  any  true  sense  derived  from  the  Ideas.  To 
say  that  the  Ideas  are  patterns  and  that  other  things  participate  in 
them,  is  to  use  empty  phrases  and  poetical  metaphors.5 

Such  a  denunciation  of  the  exemplarity  of  the  Ideas  as 
mere  empty  phraseology  and  metaphor  is  what  leads  Aristotle, 
St.  Bonaventure  thinks,  to  represent  God  as  knowing  only 
Himself,  and  as  moving  only  as  the  object  of  desire  and  love.6 
From  this  primal  error  another  follows  immediately  in  the 
denial  of  foreknowledge  and  providence,  and  the  consequent 
leaving  of  the  world  to  be  ruled  by  chance  or  by  blind 
necessity,  with  the  elimination,  therefore,  of  all  justification 
for  future  reward  or  punishment.  This  is  the  darkness  of 
Egypt  which  extinguishes  all  the  light  such  philosophers 
otherwise  had,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  Aristotle  a  danger, 
for  many,  seeing  how  right  he  is  in  other  ways,  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  he  is  in  error  here.7 

Exemplars  and  Ontological  Truth 

We  are  not  concerned  to  refuse  to  St.  Bonaventure  the  right 
to  the  indignation  he  expresses  over  these  errors  and  what 
he  calls  the  subsequent  darkness  that  enveloped  the  minds 
of  men  who  held  to  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  the  unity 
of  the  acting  intellect.  It  may  be  more  interesting  for  the 
moment  to  inquire  what  effect  the  ignoring  or  denving  of 
exemplarity  will  have  on  what  we  have  learned  to  call 
ontological  truth,  or  the  truth  of  things.  Plato,  as  is  well 
known,  had  left  room  for  exemplarity,  for  he  has  the  Demiurge 
looking  to  the  eternal  patterns  in  the  fashioning  of  the  universe. 
And  if  Plato  had  been  concerned  to  look  for  truth  in  things 
rather  than  in  the  Ideas,  he  had  a  foundation  for  a  theory 
of  ontological  truth  in  this  exemplarity.  But  what  happens 
in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  when  the  influence  of  pre¬ 
existing  ideas  is  denied? 

In  his  Elementa  Philosophise  Aristotelico-Thomistkae  Gredt 
seems  to  be  more  than  duly  considerate  of  the  reputation 
of  Aristotle  when  he  says:  De  veritate  transcendental i  Aris- 
toteles  diserte  non  agit.8  What  Aristotle  does  not  speak 
about  cannot  well  be  held  against  him,  and  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  him  nor  would  it  be  good  philosophizing  to  strive  to 
build  an  argument  on  his  silence.  But  Aristotle  does  speak 
of  the  truth  we  know  as  transcendental,  or  the  truth  of 
things,  and  seems  to  deny  its  existence  very  explicitly.  “Falsity 
and  truth,’’  he  says,  “are  not  in  things — the  good,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  being  true,  and  the  bad  false — but  in  the  mind.”9 
And  St.  Thomas  commenting  on  this  passage  notes  that  some 
might  believe  that  truth  and  falsity  were  in  things,  the  true 
being  the  good  and  the  false  the  evil.  And  he  goes  on  to 
explain  Aristotle’s  meaning  to  be  that  if  the  true  and  the 

5  Metaphysics  xiii,  5,  1079  b  23. 

6  Unde  dicit  quod  Deus  solum  novit  sc  et  non  indiget  nolitia  alicujus 
alterius  rei  et  movet  ut  desideratum  ct  amatum.  Op.  cit.,  col.  vi,  n.  2. 

7  loc.  cit.,  n.  5. 

8  Vol.  ii,  p.  23,  ad  63S  (Friburg:  Herder  and  Co.,  1926). 

9  Metaphysics  vi,  4,  1027  b  26. 
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false  were  in  things,  the  true  as  a  perfection  of  being  would 
have  to  be  considered  as  good,  and  the  false  as  a  defect 
of  nature  would  need  to  be  accounted  as  evil.  But  Aristotle, 
he  continues,  denies  this,  saying  that  the  true  and  the  false 
are  not  in  things,  but  in  the  mind.10  And  proceeding  further 
to  explain  the  mind  of  Aristotle  in  this  matter,  St.  Thomas 
recalls  to  us  that  knowledge  is  brought  about  by  the  similitude 
of  the  thing  known  being  in  the  knower.  And  just  as  the 
perfection  of  the  thing  known  consists  in  the  thing  having 
its  proper  form,  so  the  perfection  of  the  knower  consists 
in  his  having  the  similitude  of  the  aforesaid  form.  Now, 
because  the  thing  has  its  proper  form,  it  is  called  good,  and 
the  knowing  mind  is  said  to  have  truth  because  it  has  the 
similitude  of  the  form.  Thus  as  good  and  evil  designate 
perfection  or  its  privation  in  things,  so  true  and  false  designate 
perfection  or  the  lack  of  it  in  knowledge.  But  even  in  the 
mind  truth  is  not  had  except  when  the  mind,  combining 
and  dividing  in  judgment,  knows  itself  to  be  conformed  to 
the  object.  Hence  truth  is  found  in  the  mind  and  not  in 
things,  and  in  the  mind  it  is  found  only  in  the  operation  of 
judgment.  Or  if  you  speak  of  truth  in  things  or  in  the 
definition  of  things,  this  can  only  mean  that  the  thing  has 
the  form  which  the  judgment  asserts  it  to  have,  or  if  falsity 
is  attributed  to  things,  this  is  because  a  false  assertion  is 
made  regarding  them.* 1 11 

Truth  of  Things  in  Aristotle 

In  another  place  in  the  Metaphysics 12  Aristotle  speaks  again 
of  truth  with  reference  to  things: 

The  terms,  being  and  not-being,  are  used  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  categories,  .  .  .  but  in  the  strict  sense  to  denote  truth  and  falsity. 

At  first  glance  this  may  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  passage  just  cited  from  Book  VI,  that  truth  is  not  in 
things  but  in  the  mind.  But  if  the  context  is  studied  it  will 
seem  to  be  clear  that  Aristotle  is  not  speaking  of  truth  in 
things,  but  of  the  conditions  on  the  part  of  things  which  give 
rise  to  truth  in  our  minds  regarding  them. 

This  [the  truth  and  falsity]  depends,  in  the  case  of  things,  on  their 
being  united  or  divided,  so  that  he  who  says  that  what  is  divided  is 
divided,  or  that  what  is  united  is  united,  speaks  truly;  but  he  whose 
thought  is  contrary  to  the  condition  of  the  things,  is  in  error.13 

In  this  place  Aristotle  has  in  mind  composite  things  in  which 
there  can  be  composition  and  division.  But  with  regard  to 
simple  things,  “to  touch  and  to  declare”  are  truths;  “not 
to  touch”  is  ignorance.14  It  is  in  the  same  fashion  that  St. 
Thomas  explains  this  passage.  Aristotle,  he  tells  us,15  says 
that  for  things  to  be  true  or  false  is  nothing  more  than 
for  them  to  be  united  or  divided.  Therefore  he  who  thinks 
a  thing  to  be  divided  which  is  divided  in  reality,  is  correct 
in  his  opinion,  and  he,  on  the  contrary,  is  wrong  in  his 
opinion  who  thinks  things  otherwise  than  they  are  in  their 
own  nature.  For  when  a  thing  is  or  is  not,  then  it  is  said 
to  be  true.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  thing  is  the  cause  of  truth  in  opinion  or  speech. 
If  we  take  St.  Thomas’  exposition  as  a  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Aristotle’s  mind  in  this  matter,  there  would  not  seem, 
then,  to  be  any  question  here  of  a  truth  in  things  which 


10  In  VI  Meta ,  led.  4,  1230-31:  Sed  ipse  hoc  negat,  dicens  quod 
verum  et  falsum  non  sunt  in  rebus  ...  sed  tantum  “in  mente,”  id  est  in 
intellects 

11  Op.  tit.,  1234-38.  But  for  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  himself 
on  the  subject,  cf.  Summa  Tlicologica,  I,  16,  3;  or,  De  Ver.  1,  2c. 

12  ix,  10,  1051  a  34. 

13  1051  b  2. 

11  1051  b  24. 

15  In  IX  Meta.,  lect.  11,  1896  sqq. 


would  consist  in  a  conformity  of  the  things  to  a  mind.  The 
most  that  it  seems  possible  to  claim  for  Aristotle  in  the  matter 
of  ontological  truth  is  that  truth  is  virtually  in  things,  because 
things  or  their  dispositions  are  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  in¬ 
tellect.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  idea  of  a  trans¬ 
cendental  truth  of  things  can  arise  at  all  unless  the  creation 
of  things  is  admitted.  Plato  can  entertain  the  notion  of 
exemplarity  and  think  of  things  as  made  according  to  the 
patterns  of  the  eternal  ideas,  for  after  all  his  Demiurge 
fashioned  the  universe,  even  if  his  fashioning  is  not  creation 
as  we  understand  it.  His  Demiurge  is  an  agent  who  acts, 
as  St.  Thomas  would  say,  according  to  intellect,  and  would 
therefore  be  guided  by  ideas  in  what  he  does,  and  would 
conform  his  work  to  the  pattern  ideas.  But  for  Aristotle  the 
only  natural  production  of  things  is  generation  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  in  such  production,  where  an  agent  acts  according 
to  nature  and  not  according  to  intellect,  there  would  be 
no  need,  Aristotle  insists,16  for  ideas  to  exist.  For,  as  he 
says,  man  begets  man,  the  individual  begetting  the  individual 
man.  And  though  the  form  of  the  man  begotten  exists  in 
the  agent  begetting,  yet  this  form  would  not  rightfully  be 
called  an  idea.  At  least  St.  Thomas  would  not  call  it  so.17 
And  consequently  the  conformity  of  the  form  in  the  thing 
generated  to  the  form  in  the  agent  would  not  exemplify 
ontological  truth  unless  we  go  on  to  admit  an  intellect  that 
sets  an  end  for  nature  and  ordains  nature  to  that  end.  In 
that  intellect  the  idea  would  exist.  But  this  would  be  admitting 
a  creative  intellect  which  is  foreign  to  Aristotle. 

Albertus  Magnus  seems  to  agree  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  from  which  Aristotle  considers  being,  the  true  and  the 
good  are  not  transcendental.  For  Aristotle  does  not  con¬ 
sider  being  in  as  much  as  it  flows  from  a  being  which  is 
first  and  one  and  wise  and  good.  Rather  he  looks  on  it  as 
that  in  which  the  intellect  comes  to  rest  when  it  is  reduc¬ 
ing  consequents  to  principles  and  composites  to  simples.18 
But  to  go  as  far  as  Aristotle  goes  and  then  to  stop  there, 
is,  St.  Bonaventure  thinks,  to  fall  inevitably  into  error  and 
to  be  drawn  into  the  subsequent  darkness  that  falls  on  all 
philosophy  that  is  not  illuminated  by  faith.19 

Conclusion 

With  the  examination  of  no  more  than  these  two  passages 
from  Aristotle,90  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  notion 
of  truth  in  things  in  the  sense  of  a  conformity  of  things 
to  a  mind,  does  not,  if  we  are  speaking  of  natural  things, 
occur  in  Aristotle's  thought,  and  even  that  it  could  not  occur 
in  a  philosophy  that  did  not  include  creative  intelligence  as 
the  sources  of  things.  It  is  not  the  same  with  artificial  things, 
for,  as  he  tells  us,  things  are  generated  artificially  whose 

10  Metaphysics,  xii,  3,  1070  b  21. 

17  Cf.  De  Ver.,  3.  1. 

18  In  I  Sent.,  d.  46,  a.  14:  Si  autem  quacritur  secundum  quern 
ordincm  sc  habeant  ad  invicem  unum,  verum,  bonum  et  ens,  dicendum 
quod  secundum  Philosophum  ante  omnia  sunt  ens  et  unum.  Philosophus 
cnim  non  ponit  quod  verum  et  bonum  sint  dispositiones  gcneralitcr 
concomitantes  ens:  nec  divisio  entis  secundum  quod  est  ens  per  verum 
et  bonum.  Quia  Philosophus  non  considerat  ens  secundum  quod  fluit 
ab  ente  primo  et  uno  ct  sapiente  et  bono,  sed  ipse  considerat  ens 
secundum  quod  stat  in  ipso  intellectus  resolvens  posterius  in  prius 
et  compositum  in  simplex,  et  secundum  quod  ipsum  per  prius  ct 
posterius  colligit  omnia. 

19  Cf.  Gilson:  La  Philosophic  de  Saint  Bonaventure,  (Paris:  Libraire 
J.  Vrin,  1924),  pp.  100  sqq.,  and  the  citations  from  St.  Bonaventure 
in  those  pages. 

20  One  who  is  interested  might  examine  the  following  passages: 
Metaphysics,  982  b  2-4;  985  b  1-3;  988  a  19-20;  1019  b  21-33;  1024 
b  17-26;  and  Physics,  18S  b  29-30;  191  a  25;  263  a  17-18.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  these  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  any  conclusion  different  from 
the  one  given  above. 
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form  is  in  the  soul,21  and  further,  “the  active  principle,  then, 
and  the  starting  point  for  the  process  of  becoming  healthy, 
if  it  happens  by  art,  is  the  form  in  the  soul.”22  And 
St.  Thomas  agrees  that  Aristotle  admits  the  influence  of  the 
form  in  the  mind,  that  is,  the  idea,  when  he  is  speaking 
of  artificial  production.23 

Growing  out  of  this  whole  discussion  is  another  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  in  the  limits  of  this  paper,  but 
which  may  be  suggested  here  in  case  anyone  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  following  it  up.  If  a  philosophy  does  not  take 
account  of  ontological  truth,  how  can  it  find  the  truth 
of  thought  on  things?  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  if  things 
are  not  originally  conformed  to  mind,  how  can  conformity 
of  mind  to  them  be  truth? 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Summa  Theologica,  q.  16,  a.  1, 
an  argument  is  brought  up  which  is  somewhat  apart  from 
this  point,  but  leads  to  an  answer  from  St.  Thomas  which 


21  Metaphysics,  vii,  7,  1032  b  1. 

22  Ibid l.,  b  23. 

2;!  In  VII  Meta.,  lect.  vi,  1404:  Et  hoc  ideo  quia  a  forma  quae  est 
in  aninia  nostra  procedit  forma  quae  est  in  materia  in  artificialibus ; 
in  naturalibus  autem  e  contrario. 


is  more  directly  to  our  purpose.  Truth  must  be  in  things, 
it  is  argued,  more  than  in  the  intellect,  for  on  the  authority 
of  the  Philosopher  himself  there  is  truth  in  the  mind  because 
the  thing  exists.  Now  on  the  strength  of  the  axiom:  Propter 
quod  unumquodque  tale  et  ittud  magis,  that  which  is  the 
reason  why  a  thing  is  so  is  more  so  itself,  the  thing  which 
is  the  reason  why  there  is  truth  in  the  mind  must  have  truth 
in  a  more  special  way  itself.  In  the  course  of  his  answer 
St.  Thomas  says:  It  is  the  existence  of  the  thing,  not  its 
truth  that  causes  the  truth  of  intellect.24  This  part  of  the 
answer  seems  to  save  the  truth  of  thought  for  Aristotle.  But 
by  itself  would  it  meet  the  requirements  of  truth  for  a  mind 
like  that  of  Saint  Bonaventure  for  whom  necesse  est  ut  nihil 
sciatur  nisi  per  veritatem  immutabilem ,  inconcussam,  incoan- 
gustatam ?23  In  every  discussion  much  depends  on  your  defini¬ 
tion  and  the  meaning  you  give  to  things.  Which  of  these 
represents  the  meaning  of  truth:  Creative  intelligence  con¬ 
forming  being  to  itself  ( ontological  truth),  which  being  con¬ 
forms  intellect  to  itself  ( logical  truth),  or  Existing  being,  not 
conformed  to  any  intellect,  conforming  intellect  to  itself? 

24  loc.  cit.,  ad  3. 

25  In  Ilexaemeron,  coll,  i,  n.  13. 
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ANOTHER  generation  has  grown  up  to  take  the  place  of 
l  its  predecessor,  and  the  world  finds  itself  in  the  same 
condition  that  existed  twenty  years  ago.  A  war  of  horrifying 
proportions  is  in  progress.  But  for  the  past  nineteen  hundred 
years  the  world  has  been  blessed  with  an  institution  that  has 
been  unfailingly  mindful  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity; 
an  institution  endowed  with  vision  and  the  ability  to  think 
soundly.  No  problem  has  ever  confronted  mankind  in  the 
face  of  which  the  authoritative  spokesman  of  this  institution, 
which  is  the  Catholic  Church,  has  remained  silent.  Might  it 
not  be  profitable,  then,  to  turn  back  to  carefully  preserved 
documents  of  a  generation  ago,  which  were  written  when  we 
found  ourselves  in  an  identical  situation? 

Charity  and  Personal  Morality 
That  the  world  is  peopled  by  a  race  of  men,  by  rational 
human  beings,  is  in  no  way  accidental.  Men  are  born,  develop, 
mingle  with  their  fellows,  grow  old,  die — solely  because  a 
Heavenly  Father  has  decreed  every  phase  of  that  process. 
So,  too,  has  God  legislated  for  the  manner  in  which  individuals 
are  to  live  with  their  neighbors.  Though  social  duties  are 
manifold,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  two  great  virtues 
of  justice  and  charity.  Indeed,  many  Christian  authors, 
following  the  precept  of  Christ,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,”  include  all  “officia  hominum  mutua  infer  se” 
under  the  comprehensive  virtue  of  charity.  The  obligation 
of  charity,  understood  in  this  comprehensive  sense,  is  founded 
upon  the  Natural  Law.  It  arises  from  the  intimate  and  many- 
sided  unity  which  maintains  in  the  human  race — a  unity  of 
origin,  of  nature,  and  of  destiny.  All  men  are  creatures  of 
the  one  Creator;  all  partake  of  one  specific  nature,  which  in 
turn  is  the  apex  of  visible  creation;  all  are  destined  for 
eternal  beatitude. 


The  first  principle  of  morality,  “Bonum  est  faciendum, 
malumque  vitandum,”  is  to  be  viewed  under  a  twofold  aspect, 
one  negative  or  prohibitive,  the  other  positive,  preceptive. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  precept  of  love  of  one’s  neighbor, 
“Dilige  proximum  tuum  sicut  teipsum,”  should  be  considered 
under  the  same  twofold  aspect.  The  negative  element  will 
correspond  to  the  virtue  of  justice,  and  in  this  acceptation 
the  general  principle  will  forbid  all  actions  on  our  part  that 
will  be  injurious  to  him.  The  positive  element  will  correspond 
to  the  virtue  of  charity,  and  will  prescribe  the  performance  of 
positive  acts  of  benevolence  and  beneficence.  The  negative 
element  will  concern  itself  with  those  duties  the  fulfilment 
of  which  is  an  obligation  of  strict  justice. 

National  Morality 

If  several  individuals  band  themselves  together  in  that  form 
of  society  which  is  known  as  the  state,  the  obligations  of 
justice  and  charity  do  not  cease.  National  morality,  or  more 
specifically,  charity  and  justice  among  nations,  is  no  less  a 
necessity  and  duty  than  personal  morality,  and  so  every  true 
society  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  moral  personality,  possessing 
rights  and  duties  proper  to  its  nature,  and  responsible  for  its 
actions.  To  deny  this  is  a  direct  invitation  to  disorder,  anar¬ 
chy  and  chaos.  The  state,  consequently,  since  it,  too,  is  a 
moral  personality,  acts  as  a  unit,  as  a  person.  Its  actions 
also  must  be  based  upon  the  same  principles,  must  follow 
the  same  rules,  must  be  actuated  by  the  same  virtues  as  the 
human  acts  of  an  individual.  Similarly,  given  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  sociability  among  human  beings,  persons, 
and  the  nature  of  the  state  as  a  moral  person,  there  should 
follow  among  nations  a  sphere  of  what  might  rightly  be  called 
“social  life.”  In  this  sphere  sovereign  powers  will  live  in 
coordination  with  their  equals,  respecting  the  counsels  of 
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charity  with  a  diligence  akin  to  that  which  they  render  to 
the  dictates  of  justice. 

But  when  states  refuse  to  fulfill  these  obligations,  or  even 
to  recognize  them;  when  the  persistent  attitude  is  little  other 
than  that  of  homo  homini  lupus  transferred  to  the  order  of 
civil  society,  the  necessary  consequence  is  discord,  suffering, 
frequent  wars.  Peace,  the  tranquility  of  order,  is,  as  we  might 
expect,  a  complex  institution;  it  is  a  super-structure  with  an 
urgent  need  of  proper  foundations.  The  need  of  these  founda¬ 
tions  is  not  merely  one  of  theory;  both  history  and  experi¬ 
ence,  in  particular  present-day  tendencies  and  actualities,  mani¬ 
fest  clearly  their  practical  necessity.  Few  men  have  recognized 
the  imperativeness  of  this  need  as  did  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
Benedict  XV,  the  Pope  of  the  first  World  War. 

Benedict  XV 

The  contribution  of  Benedict  XV  to  the  complex  subject 
of  international  relations  is  by  no  means  of  small  proportions. 
Personally,  I  consider  it  the  most  important  of  recent  times. 
It  was  given  to  the  world  with  a  cogent  sincerity  which  only 
so  ineffable  a  catastrophe  as  world  war  could  evoke  from  one 
whose  paternal  heart  was  torn  “horrore  et  aegritudine  inenar- 
rabili”  at  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  a  conflict  that  was  laying 
waste  so  great  a  part  of  Europe,  causing  it  “rubescere  san¬ 
guine  Christianorum.’, 

At  great  length  could  one  recount  the  reiterated  appeals  of 
Benedict  XV  for  the  revitalization  among  men  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  virtues — justice  and  charity.  With  equal  effect  could 
one  remark  his  insistence  upon  them  from  the  place  they  held 
in  his  own  life  and  conduct.  We  are  compelled,  however,  to 
transmit  the  consideration  of  these  basic  considerations  in  the 
hope  that  their  genuine  meaning  is  understood  and  their 
necessity  admitted  in  any  and  every  aspect  of  social  life.  Our 
desire  is  to  present  something  more  specific  from  the  teachings 
of  this  great  ruler  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Specific  Proposals 

Pope  Benedict  XV  went  further  than  merely  laying  down 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  international  order  must  be 
built.  He  began  by  establishing  the  general  principles  which 
must  govern  the  relations  between  states,  and  then,  in  his 
own  words: 

But  that  We  may  no  longer  limit  Ourselves  to  general  terms,  as  circum¬ 
stances  counseled  Us  in  the  past,  We  desire  now  to  put  forward  some 
more  concrete  and  practical  propositions,  and  invite  the  governments 
of  the  belligerents  to  come  to  some  agreement  on  the  following  points, 
which  seem  to  offer  the  bases  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  though 
leaving  to  them  the  duty  of  adjusting  and  completing  them  .  .  . 

These  “bases  d’une  paix  juste  et  durable”  may  be  summed 
up  under  three  headings:  Disarmament,  Arbitration,  Sanctions. 
It  seems,  however,  that  it  would  be  to  mistake  the  Holy 
Father’s  intention  to  view  these  three  points  as  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  counsels,  as  isolated  elements,  one  or  the  other  of  which 
might  be  adopted  with  equal  profit.  Rather,  they  are  integral 
parts  of  a  single  plan  for  an  harmonious  regulation  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  They  are  strictly  complementary  in  the  mind 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  mutually  necessary  one  to  the  other. 
One  without  the  others  is  almost  hopelessly  crippled,  practi¬ 
cally  pointless.  Arbitration,  for  example,  can  ill  succeed  with¬ 
out  previous  disarmament,  for  military  preparations  and  lines 
of  fortifications  have  really  no  other  purpose  than  to  assure 
one’s  pretentions  or  achieve  one’s  aspirations  by  force  of  arms, 
rather  than  by  right  and  reason.  Aeain,  arbitration  would  be 
little  more  than  an  idle  gesture  without  the  existence  of  effec¬ 
tive  sanctions  to  render  its  decisions  inviolable.  On  the  other 


hand,  granted  complete  disarmament,  an  institution  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  for  international  differences  is  then  imperative,  for  there 
must  exist  some  instrument  for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties. 
War,  the  method  of  solution  for  which  armaments  are  but  a 
preparation,  can  be  said  to  exist  and  have  its  justification, 
because  there  exists  no  other  agency  for  the  composition 
of  international  disputes  that  is  its  political  equivalent.  Conse¬ 
quently,  to  demand  complete  disarmament  of  all  states  would 
be  to  ask  too  much,  unless  there  were  to  be  established  at 
the  same  time  some  other  instrument  for  the  solution  of 
the  controversies  which  will  inevitably  arise  between  states. 
Finally,  the  application  of  sanctions  would  be  rendered  im¬ 
measurably  more  difficult  were  it  not  preceded  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  national  armaments.  Consequently,  though  we  shall 
consider  these  three  phases  of  the  Pope’s  plan  for  a  just  and 
durable  peace  and  world  order  as  distinct  elements,  their  close 
and  mutual  relationship  remains  ever  unaltered. 

I.  Disarmament 

The  Holy  Father  places  as  a  point  of  departure  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  which  must  be  the  working  basis  of  ad  pacific 
negotiations:  the  substitution  of  the  moral  force  of  right  for 
the  material  force  of  arms.  It  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  this 
principle  is  not  admitted,  it  is  futile  to  proceed  with  any 
discussions  whose  aim  is  to  bring  about  the  solution  of  inter¬ 
national  difficulties  by  means  of  reason.  From  this  principle, 
then,  follows  the  first  essential  condition:  a  just  agreement 
on  the  part  of  all  nations  for  the  simultaneous  and  reciprocal 
diminution  of  armaments,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  guar¬ 
antees  to  be  established  subsequently.  The  extent  of  this 
reduction  of  armaments  is  to  be  the  maximum,  so  that  those 
which  remain  are  strictly  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the 
maintaining  of  public  order  within  each  state.  Regarding  the 
practical  realization  of  simultaneous  and  reciprocal  disarma¬ 
ment,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  apparently  did  not  go  into  details. 
He  had  stated  in  his  message  that  the  duty  of  precision, 
adjustment,  completion  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
governments.  We  have,  however,  a  very  satisfactory  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Holy  Father's  suggestion  from  the  pen  of 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  his  Secretary  of  State.  There  follows  the 
substance  of  a  letter  in  which  Cardinal  Gasparri's  elucidation 
is  contained. 

All  men  without  exception  desire  armament  reductions,  and 
for  three  definite  reasons:  to  remove  the  peril  of  war;  to 
remedy  the  acute  financial  difficulties  of  states;  to  prevent 
the  social  upheavals  which  are  obviously  going  to  result  from 
the  continuance  of  a  race  in  armaments.  Up  to  the  present, 
it  is  true,  various  methods  for  realizing  and  maintaining  the 
policy  of  disarmament  have  proved  impractical.  But  there 
does  exist  a  practical,  workable  method.  Two  suggestions 
made  by  the  Holy  Father  when  joined  to  a  third  should  afford 
the  solution.  An  institution  of  obligatory  arbitration  must  be 
set  up  and  maintained;  the  sanction  of  an  universal  boycott 
must  be  used  against  nations  which  refuse  either  to  submit 
international  questions  to  arbitration  or  to  accept  its  decisions; 
finally,  the  complete  suppression  of  obligatory  military  service. 

Since  the  question  of  military  service  is  the  only  original 
point  brought  up  by  the  Cardinal,  he  discusses  it  at  length. 
Attention  is  called  to  England  and  the  United  States  where 
military  service  is  voluntary,  and  proves  itself  amply  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  War  entails  the  slow 
and  difficult  task  of  setting  in  motion  the  machinery  of 
conscription;  the  training  of  conscripts  is  of  even  greater 
proportions.  The  substitution  of  voluntary  military  service 
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for  obligatory  service  would  automatically,  and  without  public 
disturbance,  go  far  to  achieve  the  most  happy  results  in  the 
field  of  disarmament.  On  the  other  hand,  obligatory  military 
service  is  the  cause  of  a  multitude  of  evils,  and  in  its  sup¬ 
pression  lies  their  true  remedy.  Once  suppressed,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  for  a  saner  order.  Its  reestablishment 
would  require  a  law,  the  result  of  popular  vote  or,  at  least, 
of  parliamentary  action.  This  would  put  the  right  and  the 
power  of  choosing  between  peace  and  war  before  the  people, 
whose  inherent  sanity  would  be  the  best  guarantee  possible 
for  peace. 

II.  Arbitration 

With  almost  equal  frequency  and  emphasis  did  Benedict 
XV  preach  the  gospel  of  pacific  solution  of  international 
difficulties  as  he  did  that  of  justice  and  charity.  It  might 
be  justly  looked  upon  as  the  theme  of  his  first  encyclical, 
Ad  Beatissimi  Apostolorum,  November  1,  19 14: 

We  earnestly  beseech  Princes  and  Rulers  that,  moved  by  the  sight  of 
so  many  tears,  so  much  blood  already  shed,  they  delay  not  to  bring 
back  to  their  peoples  the  life-giving  blessings  of  peace.  When  the 
Divine  Redeemer  first  appeared  on  earth,  the  glad  tidings  were  sung 
by  Angels’  voices,  so  now,  may  God  in  His  mercy  grant  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  Our  labor  as  Christ’s  Vicar,  the  same  voices  be  heard 
proclaiming,  ‘Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will’.  We  beg  of  those 
who  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  peoples,  to  give  heed  to  that 
voice.  If  their  rights  have  been  violated,  they  can  certainly  find  other 
ways  and  other  means  of  obtaining  a  remedy ;  to  these,  laying  aside 
the  weapons  of  war,  let  them  have  recourse  in  sincerity  of  conscience 
and  good  will.  With  no  view  to  Our  own  self-interest  do  We  thus 
speak,  but  in  charity  towards  them  and  towards  all  nations.  Let  them 
not  suffer  Our  voice  of  father  and  friend  to  pass  away  unheeded. 

Time  and  again  the  Pope  endeavored  to  impress  upon  heads 
of  state  in  Europe  that  war  was  by  no  means  the  only 
method  of  solving  difficulties  between  nations.  In  1915  he 
pleaded  with  the  leaders  to  set  aside  their  designs  of  mutual 
destruction,  pointing  out  to  them  that  a  nation  broken  in 
war  does  not  die,  and  urging  them  to  consider  the  case  ration¬ 
ally  and  “con  animo  volonteroso.”  History  offers  abundant 
evidence  that  similar  international  differences  have  in  this 
way  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  equilibrium 
of  the  world  and  the  tranquility  of  nations  do  not  depend 
upon  a  multitude  of  armed  men  or  a  ring  of  impregnable 
fortresses,  but  rather  on  good  will  and  respect  for  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  others.  The  inestimable  benefits  of  peace  are 
not  procured  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  arguments  of  equity 
and  justice  weighed  in  calm  deliberation.  There  lies  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  glorious  of  all  conquests. 

Though  the  Holy  Father  had  spoken  at  length  on  many 
occasions  urging  the  belligerents  to  settle  their  arguments  by 
peaceful  methods,  his  clearest  statements  on  arbitration  are 
contained  in  his  message  of  August  1,  1917:  “As  a  substitute 
for  armies  [this  follows  immediately  upon  his  disarmament 
requirement],  there  is  the  institution  of  arbitration,  with  its 
high  peace-making  function,  subject  to  regulations  to  be  agreed 
on  and  sanctions  to  be  determined  against  the  state  which 
should  refuse  either  to  submit  international  questions  to  arbi¬ 
tration  or  to  accept  its  decision.”  From  this  arrangement — and 
it  is  an  insistence  upon  obligatory  arbitration  in  every  dispute 
between  states — the  Pope  visualizes  most  happy  results.  The 
settling  of  all  the  difficulties  to  which  the  War  would  give 
rise,  such  as  that  of  reparations,  of  territorial  contentions, 
evacuations  and  the  like,  may  thus  be  achieved,  as  well  as 
the  harmonious  regulation  of  international  affairs  in  the  years 
to  come. 

III.  Sanctions 

Regarding  sanctions,  whether  of  a  moral,  an  economic  or 
a  military  nature,  Benedict  XV  has  apparently  made  no 


specific  declarations.  Of  his  belief,  however,  in  their  efficacy 
and  the  legitimate  role  that  is  theirs  in  international  relations, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  insistence  upon  arbitration  was 
most  definite.  Equally  definite  is  he  in  assigning  the  means 
by  which  arbitration  can  be  made  effective:.  “.  .  .  et  des 
sanctions  a  determiner  contre  l'Etat  qui  refuserait,  soit  de 
soumettre  les  questions  internationales  a  l’arbitrage,  soit  d’en 
accepter  les  decisions.” 

The  only  official  precision  we  have  on  this  point  is  that 
contained  in  the  above  mentioned  letter  of  Cardinal  Gasparri 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  The  Cardinal  writes:  “.  .  .  enfin 
pour  prevenir  les  infractions,  ctablir  comme  sanction  le  boy- 
cottage  universel  contre  la  nation  qui  voudrait  retablir  le 
service  militaire  obligatoire,  ou  bien  qui  se  refuserait  soit  a 
soumettre  une  question  au  tribunal  d’arbitrage,  soit  a  accepter 
sa  decision.” 

He  doubtless  had  in  mind  what  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
a  complete  international  boycott,  which  is  the  highest  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  non-military  sanctions,  implying  the  severances 
of  all  relations,  financial  and  social,  public  and  private;  an 
absolute  embargo  on  all  exports  and  imports;  a  dealing  out 
to  a  recalcitrant  state  the  penalty  of  forced  isolation  which 
would  be  without  mitigation  in  any  sphere.  Such  a  sanction 
was  later  prescribed  by  Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  That  the  Holy  Father’s  Secretary  of 
State  considered  that  an  offending  state  should  be  boycotted 
in  this  complete  sense  of  the  word  seems  evident  from  the 
uncompromising  nature  of  his  whole  epistle,  from  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  from  his  use  of  the 
adjective  “universel”,  which  most  probably  connotes  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  all  goods  and  materials,  participated  in  by  all  the 
other  nations.  Few  states  could  sustain  the  effects  of  such 
a  measure  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  must  be  said,  in  consequence,  that  Cardinal  Gasparri’s 
recommendation  is  of  a  character  well  adapted  to  be  effective. 
Considering  all  the  implications  of  the  Pope’s  proposals  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  no  reason  is  apparent  why  it  would  not 
be  possible  as  well.  It  presupposes,  however,  the  foundations 
laid  down  by  Benedict  XV :  a  basis  of  relations  between  nations 
derived  from  effective  charity,  as  well  as  from  justice;  the 
moral  force  of  right  substituted  for  the  material  force  of 
arms;  an  authoritative,  international  organ  to  determine  the 
application  of  sanctions.  It  presupposes,  moreover,  in  this 
new  order,  the  collaboration  of  all  nations  and  condemns 
theories  of  isolation  or  international  irresponsibility. 

International  Community  of  Powers 

Each  of  these  elements,  certainly  as  far  as  its  perfection 
is  concerned,  postulates  the  existence  of  an  international 
society,  an  organic  community  of  powers.  A  permanent  in¬ 
stitution  of  obligatory  arbitration  is  already  an  international 
organization  in  a  very  definite  and  important  field.  When 
this  body  possesses  the  authority  to  render  its  decisions  effec¬ 
tive  by  the  application  of  appropriate  sanctions,  its  scope  is 
substantially  enlarged.  The  regulation  of  the  process  of  dis¬ 
armament  likewise  demands  united  international  effort.  The 
fundamental  theory  of  the  rule  of  the  moral  force  of  right 
in  its  highest  and  adequate  conception  is  synonymous  with  a 
well-knit  international  society.  Benedict  XV  did  not  fail 
to  crown  his  work  for  the  assuring  and  safeguarding  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  with  an  exhortation  to  the  people  of  the 
world  to  form  among  themselves  a  permanent  organization, 
“una  tamquam  consociatio  seu  potius  quaedam  quasi  familia 
cunctarum  civitatum.”  A  League  or  Society  of  Nations,  a 
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Community  of  Powers  is  clearly  the  wish  and  counsel  of  the 
Pope  of  the  first  World  War. 

Such  is  substantially  the  message  which  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  Benedict  XV  gave  to  humanity.  Had  his  proposal, 
springing  as  it  does  from  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
morality,  been  adopted  it  seems  impossible  for  there  to  be 


any  doubt  but  that,  scarcely  a  generation  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  World  War  I,  its  saintly  author  would  have 
been  able  to  look  down  upon  a  happier,  securer  and  more 
peaceful  world;  a  world  in  which  justice  would  be  more 
highly  esteemed,  a  world  in  which  the  beneficent  effects  of 
charity  and  mutual  love  would  be  experienced  in  fuller  reality. 


“Et  venit  in  me  spiritus  sapientiae  .  .  . 

Wherefore  I  wished,  and  understanding  was  given  me:  and  I  called  upon  God,  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom  came  upon  me: 
And  I  preferred  her  before  kingdoms  and  thrones,  and  esteemed  riches  nothing  in  comparison  of  her.  Neither  did  I  com¬ 
pare  unto  her  any  precious  stone:  for  all  gold  in  comparison  of  her,  is  as  a  little  sand,  and  silver  in  respect  to  her  shall 
be  counted  as  clay.  I  loved  her  above  health  and  beauty,  and  chose  to  have  her  instead  of  light:  for  her  beauty  can¬ 
not  be  put  out.  Now  all  good  things  came  to  me  together  with  her,  and  innumerable  riches  through  her  hands.  And 
I  rejoiced  in  all  these:  for  this  wisdom  went  before  me,  and  I  knew  not  that  she  was  the  mother  of  them  all.  Which  I 
have  learned  without  guile,  and  communicate  without  envy,  and  her  riches  I  hide  not.  For  she  is  an  infinite  treasure  to 
men,  which  they  that  use,  become  the  friends  of  God,  being  commended  for  the  gift  of  discipline.  Wisdom  VII:  7-14 
(Epistle  from  the  Mass  for  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  March  7.) 


Book  Reviews 


RANSOMING  THE  TIME 

Jacques  Maritain 

Translated  by  Harry  Lorin  Binsse 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  xii  +  322,  $ 3.00 

In  the  foreword,  to  this  his  latest  book  M.  Maritain  says: 
"The  topics  treated  in  this  book  seem  extremely  diverse.” 
It  might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  are  extremely 
diverse,  but  this  demands  no  apology.  The  book  is  com¬ 
posed  of  essays  unified  and  vitalized  by  the  penetrating 
light  of  the  natural  and  supernatural  wisdom  with  which 
they  are  suffused.  The  questions  are  important  and  the 
treatment  accorded  them  is  ample  excuse  for  their  diversity. 
We  find  here  a  host  of  common  axioms  upon  which  the 
author  has  shed  an  uncommon  light — in  which  light  they 
are  true  with  a  force  of  truth  which  is  all  too  frequently 
absent. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  confines  of  a  brief  review  to 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  ten  essays  which  com¬ 
pose  the  book.  The  reviewer  has  selected  but  a  few  which 
reveal  both  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  learning  which 
went  into  their  composition. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  today  who  could  give  us  a 
more  accurate  and  objective  picture  of  Henri  Bergson  than 
M.  Maritain.  Bergson  was  a  great  thinker,  and  the  author, 
in  his  two  essays,  "The  Metaphysics  of  Bergson”  and  "The 
Bergsonian  Philosophy  of  Morality  and  Religion,”  has 
caught  this  greatness,  without  at  the  same  time  being  blind 
to  the  serious  limitations  under  which  Bergson’s  philosophy 
labors.  He  pays  tribute  to  his  former  teacher,  as  to  one 
who,  though  he  did  not  seek  to  teach  a  definite  metaphysics, 
was  an  inspiration  to  those  who  sought  one.  He  sees  in 
Bergson’s  "intuition  of  duration”  a  truly  great  philosophical 
intuition  which  was  wrong  not  so  much  in  the  intuition  as 
in  the  mode  of  conceptualization.  In  morality  and  religion, 
too,  while  making  no  attempt  to  justify  Bergson’s  mistakes, 
the  author  distinguishes  between  "Bergsonism  of  fact”  and 
"Bergsonism  of  intention,”  a  distinction  which  is  not  as 
tenuous  as  it  may  appear. 

"The  Mystery  of  Israel”  calls  attention  to  a  question 


which  should  be  of  great  practical  importance  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  author  is  careful  to  note  that  he  treats  the  sub¬ 
ject  not  from  an  empirical,  but  from  a  metaphysical  and 
religious  point  of  view.  Not  unaware  of  the  defects  which 
have  helped  to  make  Jews  unpopular,  he  shows  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  undeniably  great  qualities.  We  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  Jews  is  more 
properly  a  mystery,  but  it  is  even  truer  to  say  that  the 
stupidity  of  anti-Semitism  is  a  far  greater  mystery.  The 
Jews  are  still  a  chosen  people  who,  although  they  may  have 
lost  the  way,  are  yet  ever  yearning  for  a  goal  which  is  not 
of  this  world. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  and  one  which  shows  the  force 
of  originality  is  the  one  entitled  "Sign  and  Symbol.”  After 
briefly  and  clearly  setting  forth  the  teaching  of  John  of 
St.  Thomas  on  the  nature  of  the  sign,  M.  Maritain  applies 
his  conclusions  to  the  question  of  primitive  mentality.  He 
sees  in  the  unquestionable  differences  between  our  own  and 
primitive  mentality,  not  a  difference  in  intelligence  (this 
cannot  be),  but  a  difference  in  the  state  of  intelligence. 
Our  state  he  describes  as  a  logical  state  or  one  where  reason 
reigns  supreme,  while  the  primitive  lived  in  a  "Dream” 
state  "wherein  the  law  of  the  imagination  was  the  supreme 
law.”  The  hypothesis  is  plausible  and  explains  much — it 
warns  us  against  judging  the  thought  of  the  primitive  in 
the  light  of  our  own  logical  point  of  view. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  little  can  be  said 
of  the  last  essay,  entitled  "The  Natural  Mystical  Experi¬ 
ence  and  the  Void,”  except  that  it  raises  some  very  pro¬ 
vocative  questions  which  bear  witness  to  the  crying  need 
there  is  for  spade-work  in  the  psychology  and  theology  of 
Mysticism.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  solution 
to  the  very  perplexing  problem  of  the  limits  of  natural 
contemplation,  but  rests  content  with  indicating  the  direc¬ 
tion  along  which  such  a  solution  may  lie.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  by  philosophers  and  theologians  before  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  even  to  meet  this  problem  on  its  own 
grounds. 

The  volume  contains  besides  those  already  mentioned 
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the  following  essays:  "Human  Equality”;  "The  Political 
Ideas  of  Pascal”;  "Who  Is  My  Neighbor?”;  "The  Catholic 
Church  and  Social  Progress.”  There  is  an  appendix  con¬ 
taining  extracts  from  recent  papal  encyclicals,  intended  to 
supplement  the  last  mentioned  essay,  and  another  containing 
texts  from  John  of  St.  Thomas  in  connection  with  the 
subject  matter  of  "Sign  and  Symbol.”  M.  Maritain  is  un¬ 
usually  fortunate  in  the  quality  of  translation  his  book 
has  received. 

Quentin  Lauer 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CRITICISM  OF  LIFE 

Lynn  Harold  Hough 

Abingdon,  Cokesbury  Press,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  312,  $ 2.50 

The  brief  compass  of  a  review  is  all  too  limited  to  do 
justice  to  this  splendid  product  of  a  lifetime  spent  in  the 
study  and  spread  of  Humanism.  This  book  should  be  read 
carefully  and  read  again.  Such  a  reading  will  be  sure  to  pay 
dividends  in  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  implications,  and  future  of  Humanism  in  its  widest 
and  truest  sense.  Each  of  the  twenty  short  chapters  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Hough,  Dean  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
is  a  well  thought  out  and  well  written  essay  on  some  perti¬ 
nent  progressive  aspect  of  the  best  that  is  in  Humanism. 

Humanism  itself  is  essentially  the  study  of  man.  It  has 
appeared  in  many  forms,  the  non-theistic,  the  philosophical, 
the  scientific,  the  theistic — and  many  false  forms  besides. 
Humanism,  if  it  is  to  be  true,  must  consider  the  mind  of  man 
and  look  upon  man  as  the  controller,  through  his  mind, 
of  the  forces  that  surround  him.  The  central  contention 
of  this  work  is  that  any  true  understanding  of  man  must 
necessarily  be  led  to  a  consideration  of  something  superior 
to  man  himself  and  that  the  only  true  humanism,  the  only 
true  civilization  cannot  be  other  than  Christian.  Anything 
else  is  only  partial  and  is  doomed  to  failure  because  it  does 
not  consider  the  complete  man  and  is,  therefore,  led  ulti¬ 
mately  to  a  denial  of  the  humanity  of  man.  A  modern 
example  of  the  result  of  such  a  mistake  is  the  totalitarian 
state,  based  really  on  a  denial  or  despair  of  the  ability  of 
man  to  live  a  truly  human  life. 

A  true,  but  only  partial  Humanism  is  found  in  the  thought 
of  Greece,  followed  by  that  of  Rome,  which  unconsciously 
looked  forward  to,  and  found  its  full  expression  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Revolt  (sic)  and 
Modern  Thought  each  have  their  humanistic  trends,  but 
they  fall  short  of  the  complete  Christian  Humanism  with¬ 
out  which  there  can  be  no  true  understanding  of  man. 

Science,  the  Machine  Age,  and  Social  Changes  have  had 
a  profound  influence  on  Humanistic  Thought.  True  Human¬ 
ism  is  concerned  with  three  levels,  the  sub-human,  the 
strictly  human,  the  super-human.  Narrow  materialistic 
views  have  tended  to  limit  man  to  the  sub-human.  Much 
modern  philosophy  has  been  unable  to  rise  above  the  strictly 
human.  The  result  has  been,  as  it  must  be,  a  false  view 
of  man,  which  cannot  work  out  and  must  ultimately  be 
abandoned  in  practice,  with  a  corresponding  fatal  attempt  to 
build  up  some  artificial  philosophy  of  man  and  his  relations. 
Once  God  is  denied  or  put  aside,  the  downward  path  is 
swift  to  a  sub-human  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  the 
"jungle”  with  all  its  forces  destructive  of  a  finer  human  life. 
Only  a  Theistic  Humanism,  and  that  in  a  truly  Christian 
sense,  is  true  and  opens  the  way  to  a  real  understanding 
of  man  and  the  capacities  of  his  being  in  God.  True  Human¬ 
ism  leads  finally  to  God,  through  Christ,  and  to  elements 
in  man  which  man  himself  cannot  understand  fully  and 
must  accept  as  from  God. 

The  last  three  chapters  give  an  appreciation  and  eulogy 
of  Irving  Babbitt  and  Paul  Elmer  More,  the  great  modern 


humanists,  and  insist  that  the  modern  pulpit  is  to  be  the 
source  of  further  development  of  Humanism  in  its  role  as 
the  answer  to  modern  problems. 

Page  upon  page  of  quotations  worth  remembering  could 
well  be  given.  This  book  should  be  read  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  best  in  modern  humanistic  thought. 

Christian  L.  Bonnet 

A  DIALECTIC  OF  MORALS 

Mortimer  J.  Adler 

The  Review  of  Politics,  University  of  Notre,  Dame,  1941, 
pp.  x  +  117,  $ 1.80 

This  book  is  something  of  a  disappointment.  Mr.  Adler 
has  offered  the  volume  as  a  contribution  to  a  field  which 
has  been  sadly  and,  by  implication,  also  culpably,  neglected. 
"The  most  dismal  failure  of  all  modern  'scholasticism’  is 
its  failure  to  be  modern.”  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
modern  followers  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas,  the  author 
informs  us,  have  neglected  to  realize  "that  the  cultural 
situation  in  which  they  find  themselves  is  neither  Greek  nor 
medieval.”  Mr.  Adler  then  hastens,  in  a  footnote,  to 
explain  that  he  is  confining  himself  "to  the  field  of  moral 
philosophy.” 

If  there  is  any  field  in  which  this  is  not  true,  my  convic¬ 
tion  is  that  moral  philosophy  is  that  field.  Moral  problems 
that  are  neither  Greek  nor  medieval  have  been  constantly 
arising  for  centuries,  and  not  one  has  failed  to  receive  a 
thorough,  a  satisfying,  and  a  sound  philosophical  solution. 
Most  of  the  problems  have  been  treated  on  grounds  that 
are  purely  rational;  some,  it  is  true,  have  also  received 
the  light  of  revelation,  not,  however,  as  divorced  from  the 
light  of  reason.  In  fact,  contemporary  scholastic  philosophers 
in  the  moral  field  have  always  been  the  most  alert  and 
articulate  of  thinkers.  One  would  be  led  to  think  that  Suarez, 
Bellarmine,  Taparelli,  Theodore  Meyer,  Victor  Cathrein, 
Yves  de  la  Briere,  Heinrich  Pesch,  John  A.  Ryan,  and 
Charles  McFadden  (not  to  mention  Fulton  Sheen  and  a 
host  of  others)  never  had  an  idea  on  current  moral  issues; 
or  if  they  did,  never  gave  expression  to  it.  There  is  certainly 
no  "rigor  mortis”  (to  use  Mr.  Adler’s  term)  in  the  Ency¬ 
clicals  of  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI,  which  are  assuredly  not 
foreign  to  the  field  of  moral  philosophy;  and  much  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  Union  Internationale  D’Etudes 
Sociales  de  Malines  and  the  Semaines  Sociales  de  France. 

The  book  appears  to  have  two  different  types  of  pres¬ 
entation.  The  first  part  is  somewhat  Socratic — a  species  of 
dialogue  with  a  student  who  is  a  professed  moral  skeptic. 
An  analysis  is  made  of  the  "indisputable  fact  of  prefer¬ 
ence.”  In  itself  it  is  quite  tedious  and  would  much  more 
probably  lead  to  confusion  than  any  type  of  conviction  or 
enlightenment.  At  the  very  end  of  the  book  it  is  stated 
that  this  "dialectic  of  morals  uncovered  the  need  for  a 
prior  dialectic  of  substance,  essence,  and  man.  Until  that 
prior  work  is  done,  most  of  the  truths  we  seemed  to  reach, 
both  dialectically  and  by  deductive  elaboration,  will  not 
convince  the  student.”  That  is  no  startling  revelation  to 
anyone  who  has  taught  Ethics.  The  work  is  all  but  im¬ 
possible  unless  the  class  has  a  solid  grounding  in  Meta¬ 
physics  and  Psychology. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  expository  in  character, 
containing  some  fine  passages  which  manifest  clear  thinking 
and  exact  expression.  A  truly  fine  distinction  is  made  be¬ 
tween  bonum  verum  and  bonum  apparens  in  all  their  aspects. 
This  section,  however,  would  be  immensely  more  attractive 
were  it  to  possess  some  of  the  wealth  of  illustration  and 
straightforward  presentation  characteristic  of  Father  Walter 
Farrell,  of  whose  work  Mr.  Adler  indicates,  more  than  once, 
that  he  has  a  high  appreciation. 


P.  J.  Holloran 
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PROLEGOMENA  TO  ETHICS 

Timothy  J.  Brosnahan,  S.J. 

Fordham  University  Press,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  viii  +  367,  $4.00 

At  last  a  step  seems  to  nave  been  taken  in  the  right 
direction.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  tradi¬ 
tional  position  of  "scholastic”  Ethics  by  other  methods  than 
those  commonly  used  in  textbooks.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  this  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  manual,  nevertheless 
it  could  well  serve  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  up  of  such — if  such  there  must  needs  be. 

Of  primary  value  is  the  treatment  of  certain  concepts 
which  are  basic  for  the  understanding  of  moral  philosophy. 
For  the  author  comes  to  grips  with  the  concepts  of  end, 
good,  "ought,”  and  obligation,  and  their  interrelations. 
Hence,  for  the  student  who  would  put  his  Ethics  on  a 
solid  foundation,  the  author’s  offerings  on  these  matters 
are  of  much  value. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  work,  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  source  book;  as  such,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
things  recently  done  in  English.  A  large  number  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  constantly  put  in  their 
appearance  throughout  the  work,  a  fact  which  leaves  the 
reader  with  the  impression  that  he  is  seeing  the  field  whole 
and  not  in  part. 

Appended  to  the  Prolegomena  is  A  Digest  of  Ethics  which 
the  author  published  some  years  ago.  Although  it  was 
intended  primarily  as  an  aid  for  teachers,  time  has  proven 
that  this  digest  can  also  be  a  great  help  to  students. 

Thomas  E.  Davitt 

><=►< 

REPETITION 

S.  Kierkegaard 

Translated  and  edited  by  Walter  Lowrie 
Princeton  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  xlii  +  212,  $2.75 


FEAR  AND  TREMBLING 

S.  Kierkegaard 

Translated  and  edited  by  Walter  Lowrie 
Princeton  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  xxix  +  209,  $2.75 


THE  SICKNESS  UNTO  DEATH 

S.  Kierkegaard 

Translated  and  edited  by  Walter  Lowrie 
Princeton  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  xix  +  231,  $2.75 

These  three  works  of  Soren  Kierkegaard,  published  in 
quick  succession,  are  part  of  the  work  undertaken  by  Walter 
Lowrie  to  make  the  Danish  thinker’s  ideas  known  to  the 
English  reading  public.  Kierkegaard  is  distinctly  a  religious 
philosopher  of  a  high  order,  a  mind  of  deep  sensibility 
whose  subjective  treatment  is  well-nigh  unintelligible  if 
viewed  outside  of  the  context  of  the  author’s  life.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  three  works  now  under  consid¬ 
eration,  written  as  they  were  under  the  stress  of  the  anguish 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  woman  Kierkegaard  loved  with 
all  the  powers  of  his  rich  nature.  In  all  three  he  is  really 
analyzing  his  own  soul  in  all  its  complex  suffering. 

Repetition,  which  Kierkegaard  wrote  under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  "Constantine  Constantius,”  tells  the  story  of  an 
unusual  and  poetic  young  man’s  love  for  a  girl.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  young  man  and  the  spiritual  quality  of  his  love 
make  a  satisfactory  culmination  impossible.  The  pseudony¬ 
mous  author,  as  confidant,  describes  the  development  in 
what  was  done  and  what  should  have  been  done.  The  story, 
which  is  that  of  Kierkegaard  himself,  is  a  vehicle  for  pro¬ 
found  treatment  of  the  theme  of  the  possibility  of  repetition 
in  human  life. 

Fear  and  Trembling,  under  the  authorship  of  "Johannes 
de  Silentio,”  is  a  long  treatment  of  the  Bible  incident  of 
Abraham  and  his  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  with  deep  consideration 


of  the  character  and  motives  of  Abraham,  the  "knight  of 
faith.”  Kierkegaard  declares  and  shows  that  this  story, 
usually  so  lightly  passed  over  with  an  easy  explanation  of 
the  “temptation”  of  Abraham,  contains  tremendous  depths 
of  significance.  Abraham  is  contrasted  with  epic  heroes  in 
seemingly  similar  situations  in  which  they  are  faced  with 
a  sacrifice  of  what  is  dearest  to  them.  The  similarity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  seeming;  the  differences  are  overwhelming. 
In  spite  of  the  disguise,  the  real  theme  is  again  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  own  love. 

In  The  Sickness  unto  Death,  whose  author  is  "Anti- 
Climacus,”  Kierkegaard  makes  his  own  subjective  experi¬ 
ence  the  basis  for  an  ordered  consideration  of  the  sickness 
unto  death  which  is  despair.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
considers  despair  as  a  sickness  of  the  spirit  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  in  a  lack  of  harmony  of  the  willing  self  with  itself. 
Despair  is  universal,  in  one  or  other  of  its  many  forms, 
from  half-unconsciously  refusing  to  be  oneself  or  trying 
to  be  other  than  oneself  to  defiance  and  conscious  willing 
in  contradiction  to  self.  In  the  second  part  despair  is  shown 
to  be  sin,  inasmuch  as  it  is  despair  before  God,  a  positive, 
not  a  negative  thing,  which  in  its  final  form  consists  in 
positively  declaring  Christianity  a  falsehood. 

Kierkegaard  is  not  hard  to  read,  but  he  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand — at  least  at  first.  His  view  of  things  and  his  use  of 
terms  is  often  confusing;  any  reading  of  his  work  with 
preconceived  ideas  will  be  sure  to  result  in  misunderstanding. 
He  often  couples  with  some  involved  and  complex  thought 
an  example  or  illustration  whose  familiar  simplicity  is  al¬ 
most  amusing  by  contrast.  The  reader  frequently  has  the 
intriguing  experience  of  reading  a  passage  which  seems  to 
make  no  point,  and  then,  at  the  end,  finding  himself  in 
possession  of  an  idea  which  came  he  knows  not  whence. 
The  fact  is,  we  are  dealing  with  a  man  of  complex  and 
exceedingly  sensitive  character,  a  mystic  who  reveals  his 
thoughts,  too  profound  for  even  himself  to  grasp  clearly, 
in  the  veiled  and  sometimes  confused  language  of  the  logic 
of  the  heart.  Kierkegaard  cannot  be  picked  up  and  read 
cursorily.  Much  time  must  be  spent  on  him,  or  none  at 
all,  but  the  time  spent  will  be  well  spent. 

Christian  L.  Bonnet 

K  .  .  -><  >Q-  — X 

REASON  AND  REVOLUTION 

Herbert  Marcuse 

Oxford  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  xii  +  431,  $3.75 

This  volume  consists  in  an  analysis  of  the  philosophic 
principles  of  Hegel  and  an  effort  to  point  out  the  effects 
of  Hegelian  philosophy  on  present  day  social  thought. 
Hitler’s  rise  to  power  in  1933  was  the  death  of  Hegel; 
at  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marcuse.  It  seems  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  indirectly  at  least  the  great  idealist  had 
untold  influence  in  preparing  a  people  for  the  iron  rule  of 
Bismarck  and  the  consequent  acceptance  of  a  totalitarian 
state.  In  the  opinion  of  Hegel  the  strong  state  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  supplement  to  the  "antagonistic  structure  of  the 
individualistic  society.”  Modern  society  contains  such  irre¬ 
concilable  contradictions.  The  wild  animal  must  be  curbed; 
such  a  process  requires  the  organization  of  a  strong  state. 
Yet  Hegel  will  accept  a  "power  state”  only  insofar  as 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  prevails  therein.  In  language 
which  resembles  that  of  the  dictator  of  the  Third  Reich, 
Hegel  maintains  that  the  state  alone  can  provide  emanci¬ 
pation.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  since  the 
German  pseudo-reformation,  liberty  for  the  masses  of  the 
populace  was  only  an  "inner  value”  compatible  with  every 
form  of  bondage.  Luther  established  Christian  liberty  as 
an  internal  value  to  be  realized  independently  of  any  and 
all  external  conditions.  Stern  disciplinary  training  had 
suppressed  the  demands  for  external  freedom  until  World 
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Wars  I  and  II,  when  fiery  and  gifted  leaders  led  the 
German  people  to  pour  their  pent-up  hatred  upon  neigh¬ 
boring  nations. 

The  idealism  of  Hegel  would  suggest  a  life  detached 
from  the  '  miserable  social  world’’  and  anchored  in  the  soul 
of  the  individual.  Hegel  never  dreamed  of  the  freedom 
of  the  children  of  God.  In  fact  he  regarded  as  a  bitter  jest 
the  suggestion  that  the  oppressed  seek  consolation  in  reli¬ 
gion.  To  him  religion  assumes  the  form  of  a  galling  super- 
stitution  involving  the  most  abject  servitude  and  degradation 
of  man. 

Hegelian  doctrine  centers  around  the  idea.  The  idea  is 
actual  and  man’s  task  is  to  live  in  its  actuality.  Hegelian 
philosophy  as  the  philosophy  of  the  German  reformers 
extols  the  fatalistic  sacrifice  of  individual  happiness.  Let 
the  individual  endure  an  unhappy  life.  Let  him  toil  and 
perish;  though  he  may  never  win  his  goal,  distress  and 
defeat  are  certain  paths  to  truth  and  freedom. 

The  reaction  to  Hegelian  idealism  was  certain  and  sudden. 
There  was  a  demand  to  have  man’s  concrete  place  in  exist¬ 
ence  replace  the  abstract  concepts  of  idealism  and  become 
the  standard  of  thought.  The  tide  turned  violently  to 
Positivism.  Metaphysics  was  shelved,  while  interest  was 
awakened  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences.  Truth  was 
to  be  derived  from  facts  and  from  them  alone.  This  pursuit 
of  the  sciences  was  fortunate,  but  it  came  unhappily  at  a 
time  when  it  was  considered  necessary  to  "emancipate” 
social  and  physical  sciences  from  philosophy.  We  have 
never  recovered  from  that  disaster.  August  Comte,  father 
and  founder  of  the  science  of  sociology,  is  responsible  for 
the  unhappy  separation  between  philosophy  and  sociology 
from  which  the  social  sciences  still  suffer. 

Reason  and  Revolution  is  an  orderly  and  scholarly  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  Its  timeliness  is 
obvious  when  social  sciences  are  of  such  paramount  interest 
and  when  the  world  is  threatened  by  revolution  whose  origin 
can  be  traced  to  idealism  and  whose  end  is  the  destruction 
of  all  freedom. 

Aloysius  H.  Scheller 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  A  FREETHINKER 

Herbert  Ellsworth  Cory 

Bruce  Publishing  Company,  1941,  pp.  xx  +  313,  $3.00 

The  mere  title  of  Dr.  Cory’s  new  work  will  startle  many 
intellectualisfs,  while  the  rest  of  the  book  will  prove  just 
as  provocative,  for  it  is  the  narrative  of  a  richly  nourished 
mind  passing  at  last  from  unsettled  confusion  into  clarity 
and  integration  in  the  perennial  wisdom. 

It  is  by  honest  intellectual  effort  that  Dr.  Cory  has 
dissipated  the  fog  of  misunderstanding  in  which  he  found 
himself  at  the  term  of  a  too  secular  education.  At  college 
he  had  suffered  the  usual  collapse  of  ill-grounded  faith 
under  the  impact  of  rationalism  and  Swinburnian  senti¬ 
mentalism  and  nature-worship.  But  later  studies  at  Harvard 
in  Gothic  texts  of  St.  Paul  and  in  Medieval  culture  roused 
a  wistful  desire  that  at  least  the  Catholic  position  were  still 
tenable  in  our  age  of  enlightenment.  Contact  with  Dryden 
did  much,  he  tells  us,  to  render  this  esteem  for  the  Church 
more  intellectual.  There  followed  a  period  of  teaching  in 
California  and  a  temporary  support  of  radical  socialism; 
later  there  were  some  years  of  atheism,  a  result  of  further 
disillusionment  at  the  time  of  the  Great  War,  and  of  too 
much  materialistic  psychoanalysis  and  biology  in  the  course 
of  post-Doctorate  scientific  studies  at  Johns  Flopkins.  But 
deeper  understanding  of  scientific  laws  and  further  contact 
with  Catholic  thought  resurrected  bis  interest  in  a  thorough¬ 
going  Christian  resolution  of  this  materialistic  cm  passe, 


whose  inner  contradictions  and  emptiness  were  simultane¬ 
ously  becoming  more  manifest.  Extensive  study  of  Christian 
origins,  Church  history,  and  Patristic  and  Scholastic  authors, 
aided  by  much  reading  of  Catholic  mystics  and  spiritual 
writers,  confirmed  his  belief  that  in  this  direction  lay  salva¬ 
tion — intellectual  as  well  as  eternal. 

The  wide  range  of  sciences  over  which  this  quest  for 
God  and  vital  wisdom  was  carried  on  is  remarkable,  yet 
Dr.  Cory  shows  accurate  familiarity  in  handling  their  data 
and  terminology.  The  very  wealth  of  material  he  draws 
from  them  for  his  book  will,  however,  strike  some  as  detri¬ 
mental  to  its  effectiveness.  The  combined  impression  is 
powerful,  but  individual  treatments  are  by  necessity  so 
brief  that  appreciation  of  their  actually  very  solid  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  thorough  philosophy  of  life  is  apt  to  be  difficult 
for  those  not  already  conversant  with  their  facts,  implica¬ 
tions,  and  proper  position  in  the  Catholic  synthesis.  This 
is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  Dr.  Cory  as  of  modern  general 
education. 

Clearly,  then,  the  author  has  thought  his  way  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Faith.  But  just  as  clearly,  as  he  himself 
recognizes  (pp.  97,  152),  it  was  only  the  free  grace  of  God 
which  at  the  end  lifted  him  gently  over  the  threshold  into 
the  splendid  and  awe-inspiring  interior.  By  this  record  of 
his  intellectual  gropings  and  of  the  clues  leading  toward 
the  answer,  he  will  save  others  who  find  themselves  in  his 
former  position  much  of  the  anguish  of  the  search.  As  he 
knows  from  experience:  "For  the  scholarly  man  outside  the 
Church  the  path  is  fearfully  long  and  steep  and  stony.” 
(p.  187)  Every  non-Catholic  thinker  who  has  the  humility 
to  desire  an  honest  understanding  of  what  the  Catholic 
intellectual  position  really  is,  will  do  well  to  ponder  Dr. 
Cory’s  critical  and  ingenuous  explanation,  and  go  with  him 
to  school  at  the  feet  of  those  great  thinkers  who  have 
brought  him  most  light — St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 

Philosophical  passages  are  frequent  features  of  the  book. 
The  honest,  calm  appraisal  of  modern  philosophy  as  being, 
despite  its  many  true  merits,  misleading,  obscurantist,  off- 
center  in  its  basic  principles,  and  too  narrow  for  a  fully 
comprehensive  and  rational  explanation  of  man  and  the 
universe,  should  give  pause  to  every  philosopher  who  seeks 
wisdom  more  than  its  name.  The  criticism  of  contemporary 
psychoanalysis,  of  emergent  evolution,  of  mechanism  and 
modernist  psychology,  of  pelagian  humanism  and  non- 
theistic  social  or  political  theory,  is  telling  and  directed  at 
the  nerve-centers  of  the  various  systems.  Whitehead’s  theory 
of  universal  nisus  after  vaguely  conceived  "values”  is  pithily 
delineated  (p.  106)  as  "a  universe,  not  of  things  but  of 
substanceless  events,  [which  would]  banish  from  our  lan¬ 
guage  all  nouns  and  keep  only  the  verbs.” 

Unfortunately,  the  brevity  with  which  he  presents  basic 
Scholastic  principles  of  epistemology  (pp.  209-210),  natural 
theology  (pp.  98,  105-108,  211,  etc.),  and  hylomorphism 
(pp.  111-120)  may  obscure  the  deep  truth  and  implications 
of  these  crucial  facts  in  the  minds  of  those  not  already 
familiar  with  their  details.  Particularly  in  the  exposition 
of  hylomorphism  is  confusion  a  danger.  For  instances  of 
accidental  forms  are  used  without  sufficient  explanation 
to  exemplify  the  function  of  substantial  form  in  actuating 
prime  matter  (p.  117),  and  the  human  body,  as  built  up 
from  many  sorts  of  materia  secunda  actualized  by  a  spiritual 
soul,  is  spoken  of  with  a  brevity  and  in  a  context  (p.  118) 
which  might  lead  the  uninitiate  to  think — erroneously — 
that  he  implies  a  plurality  of  forms.  A  brief  excursion  into 
aesthetic  theory  yields  an  original  but  not  wholly  successful 
definition  of  beauty  (p.  146)  which  is  intended  to  "syn¬ 
thesize  all  earlier  attempts.”  It  has  good  points,  but  is 
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too  eclectic — its  romanticist  elements  not  subdued  and  in¬ 
formed  by  a  basic  metaphysical  principle  of  unity,  and 
its  psychology  a  little  vague. 

The  format  of  the  book  is  good,  and  the  few  misprints 
will  not  occasion  much  bewilderment,  except  perhaps  a 
puzzling  pair  in  a  Greek  quotation  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  on  pp.  273-274. 

This  volume  deserves  a  place  in  any  good  philosophical 
and  religious  library.  Every  reader  will  find  in  it  things 
to  interest  him,  while  for  many  it  will  be  a  kindly  light 
and  a  noble  inspiration. 

Raymond  V.  Schoder 

A  THEORY  OF  CRITICISM  OF  FICTION  IN 
ITS  MORAL  ASPECTS  ACCORDING  TO 
THOMISTIC  PRINCIPLES 

Sister  Mary  Gonzaga  Udell,  O.P. 

Catholic  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  xi  +  126,  $ 2.00 

In  the  foreword  to  this  work  the  author  remarks:  "That 
the  question  has  received  adequate  treatment  in  this  dis¬ 
sertation  is  more  than  should  be  hoped  for.”  The  problem, 
indeed,  is  one  to  baffle  many  a  philosophically  minded 
critic.  No  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  appeal  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  based  on  scholastic  principles  has  yet  been  offered. 
The  author  follows  the  way  pointed  out  by  a  number  of 
recent  writers  on  related  subjects,  of  which  Maritain, 
De  Wulf,  Gilson,  and  Watkin  are  the  leaders.  In  apply¬ 
ing  the  theory  to  literature,  and  more  especially  to  the 
novel,  she  is  blazing  a  new  trail. 

The  first  section  of  the  dissertation  treats  of  morality 
in  relation  to  the  modern  novel.  In  the  second  part  an 
aesthetic  theory  is  worked  out  according  to  selected  texts 
from  the  works  of  St.  Thomas.  The  third  section  considers 
fiction  as  an  expression  of  beauty,  while  in  the  fourth  the 
theory  is  applied  to  individual  novels  considered  from 
the  moral  standpoint.  In  sketching  her  plan  the  author 
says:  "Proceeding  step  by  step  from  the  most  fundamental 
notions  of  reality,  the  author  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  morality  of  fiction  rises  out  of  the  nature  of  its  art — 
that  in  it  beauty  must  be  manifested  or  it  fails  utterly; 
and  that  moral  beauty  is  the  most  important  of  the  joy¬ 
giving  elements  in  truly  artistic  literature.” 

Standards  of  criticism  that  take  into  account  true  morality 
have  been  needed  in  the  field  of  literature.  Pornographic 
novels  of  the  present  day  not  infrequently  contain  passages 
of  true  literary  merit.  How  is  the  critic  to  decide  whether 
or  not  such  novels  are  bad  art?  The  theory  of  criticism 
offered  here  may  be  an  answer,  or  at  least  point  the  way 
to  a  satisfactory  solution.  Though  the  author  has  set  the 
stage  for  a  critical  study,  it  may  be  doubted  that  her  theory 
fully  answers  the  question  she  set  out  to  answer.  Aristotle’s 
views  are  not  considered  satisfactorily,  and  citations  from 
critics  and  authors  are  sometimes  taken  out  of  context. 
Generalizations  on  the  content  and  purpose  of  novels  are 
based,  it  would  seem,  on  brief  reviews  rather  than  careful 
reading  of  the  works  themselves.  A  certain  vagueness  runs 
through  the  whole  treatment,  yet  it  is  provocative  of  thought. 
With  the  author  we  may  hope  that  this  book  may  prod 
"some  really  able  thinker  into  developing  the  subject  with 
thoroughness  and  finality.” 

R.  C.  Harrington 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  American  Society  for  Aesthetics  announces  the  Second  American 
Congress  for  Aesthetics  which  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  on  April  23,  24,  25, 
1942.  Anyone  interested  in  having  particulars  kindly  address  inquiries 
to  the  president  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Felix  M.  Gatz,  University  of 
Scranton,  Scranton,  Pa.,  or  to  the  Chairman  of  the  local  Washington 
Committee,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hart,  The  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ARISTOTLE’S  ANALYSIS  OF  MOVEMENT:  ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE  FOR  ITS  TIME 

William  Barrett 

Columbia  University  Press,  1938,  pp.  68 

This  brief  analysis  of  the  comparative  positions  of  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Democritus  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  motion 
leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  Aristotle  in  the 
Physics  was  attempting  "to  restore  the  idea  of  Nature  to 
a  central  position  in  the  natural  science  of  his  day.”  Now, 
first  of  all,  an  exact  isolation  of  the  first  principles  of  Aris¬ 
totle  and  those  of  Democritus  would  prevent  any  comparison 
of  their  respective  positions  in  regard  to  any  particular 
philosophic  problem;  what  comparison  can  be  made  between 
a  materialistic  and  a  moderate-dynamistic  philosophy,  this 
reviewer  is  at  a  loss  to  say.  Let  us  learn  to  approach  philos¬ 
ophy  and  the  history  of  philosophy  from  philosophic 
principles. 

Mr.  Barrett  maintains  that  Aristotle  was  restoring  the 
proper  concept  of  Nature.  Although  all  Greek  philosophers 
had  asked  what  Nature  was,  still  up  to  Aristotle’s  day  their 
concept  of  Nature  was  no  more  than  that  of  a  material 
cause.  Hence  the  statement  that  Aristotle  was  restoring 
the  notion  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand. 

The  author  throws  out  several  statements  which  are 
neither  apropos  nor  substantiated  with  any  proof,  and 
several  fundamental  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  Aris¬ 
totle  and  known  by  all  the  commentators  are  passed  by. 
Thus,  for  instance,  though  there  is  a  certain  similarity 
between  the  texts  of  the  Physics  and  the  Metaphysics  (from 
both  of  which  the  author  quotes),  yet  the  differences  are 
quite  as  marked,  for  form  as  a  principle  of  generation  and 
corruption  is  considered  in  an  altogether  different  manner 
by  the  metaphysician.  This  is  only  one  of  many  problems 
of  which  one  must  be  aware  when  working  with  Aristotle. 

There  are  several  errors  in  Greek  notation;  those  on 
pages  22  and  38  are  especially  painful. 

Timothy  J.  Cronin 

K g=X  ><L-  _>< 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  VIRTUES  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ST.  THOMAS 

Sister  M.  Rose  Emmamiella  Brennan 
Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1941,  pp.  xii  +  188,  $ 2.00 

Every  psychologist  of  importance  has  been  called  upon 
in  recent  years  to  express  his  views  on  the  subject  of  habits. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  book  which 
attempts  to  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  St.  Thomas’ 
classic  treatment  of  habits  and  virtues. 

Sister  Emmanuella’s  doctoral  dissertation  is  restricted  to 
the  habits  of  the  intellect,  the  very  existence  of  which  may 
be  a  source  of  surprise  to  many.  After  some  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  habits  and  virtues,  the  author 
treats  at  some  length  the  three  virtues  of  the  speculative 
intellect  and  the  two  of  the  practical  intellect.  In  another 
excellent  chapter  she  deals  with  the  relationship  which 
should  exist  between  these  virtues,  while  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  the  educational  and  social  implica¬ 
tions  involved  in  a  Thomistic  approach  to  the  problem  of 
intellectual  habits. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  virtues  in  particular  is  good 
and  well  substantiated  with  apt  quotations  from  St.  Thomas. 
While  the  chapters  on  the  educational  and  social  implica¬ 
tions  are  worthwhile,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much 
space  should  have  been  given  to  what  appears  to  be  another 
complete  problem  in  itself.  Although  a  fuller  treatment 
of  the  intellectual  virtues  is  still  to  be  desired,  it  must  be 
said  that  this  book  serves  as  a  fine  introduction  to  a  fertile 
field  of  study. 

Raymond  R.  McAuley 
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Kantianism  and  the  Modem  Mind 

An  Introduction 


KANT  must  have  known  when  he  published  his  Critiques 
that  he  was  tossing  some  mighty  large  pebbles  into  the 
sea  of  Philosophy.  But  quite  possibly  not  even  Kant  him¬ 
self  fully  realized  what  tremendous  waves  those  ripples  he 
was  stirring  up  would  in  time  become.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  has  certainly  exerted  great  influence  in  philosophy  —  so 
great,  in  fact,  that  one  cannot  hope  thoroughly  to  under¬ 
stand  even  contemporary  philosophical  systems  unless  one 
first  sees  their  place  in  the  Kantian  cycle.  Thus  Bergsonism, 
Pragmatism,  or  Marxian  Materialism  will  be  quite  unintel¬ 
ligible  unless  seen  as  a  reaction  to  or  a  development  of  systems 
which  ultimately  sprang  from  the  idealism  and  moralism  of 
Immanuel  Kant. 

The  present  series  of  article,  then,  is  an  introductory  study 
of  Kantianism,  its  idealistic  development  in  Hegel,  and  the 
various  reactionary  movements  which  followed.  Obviously 
in  the  limited  scope  of  a  journal  an  exhaustive  analysis  and 
criticism  is  quite  impossible.  Nor  is  such  a  detailed  study 
necessary  for  our  purposes.  Rather  we  have  endeavored  to 
set  forth  briefly  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  more 
important  philosophers  in  the  Kantian  cycle  so  that  we  may 
go  to  the  writings  of  those  men  better  prepared  to  read  and 
analyze  for  ourselves  their  philosophical  doctrines  in  the  light 
of  their  first  principles. 


More,  however,  can  be  gained  from  the  history  of  ideas 
than  mere  objective  and  critical  acquaintance  with  some  par¬ 
ticular  philosopher.  The  present  study,  it  is  hoped,  will  deepen 
our  realization  that  true  philosophy  is  an  enquiry  into  the 
ultimate  causes  and  reasons  of  things,  that  one  can  never 
solve  metaphysical  problems  by  substituting  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  some  particular  science  for  the  more  universal  ones 
of  metaphysics,  that  thought  is  not  the  measure  of  reality, 
but  reality  of  thought.  And  so  the  true  philosopher  does  not 
seek  to  formulate  a  system  “.  .  .  but  to  relate  reality,  as  we 
know  it,  to  the  permanent  principles  in  whose  light  all  the 
changing  problems  of  science,  of  ethics  and  of  art  have  to  be 
resolved.”*  The  true  metaphysician,  then,  must  ever  be  re¬ 
examining  first  principles  in  their  application  to  current  prob¬ 
lematical  contingencies. 

If  we  begin  to  see  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  first 
principles,  and  if  especially  we  come  to  order  our  study  as 
Professor  Gilson  would,  then  our  series  mil  not  have  been 
without  profit.  For  to  Gilson  the  truly  philosophical  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy  enjoys  a  marvelous  privilege:  in  its  light, 
not  only  philosophical  truth,  but  even  philosophical  error  be¬ 
comes  intelligible.  And,  we  must  remember,  to  understand 
error  as  error  is  also  to  be  free  from  it. 


Kantianism:  Faith  versus  Knowledge 

Edmund  H.  Ziegelmeyer 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
St.  Louis  University 


I  Pure  Reason 

DURING  the  past  century  and  a  half  the  transcendental 
idealist  of  Konigsberg  has  been  accused  of  every  possible 
heresy  in  philosophy.  He  has  destroyed,  we  are  told,  all 
science,  or  at  least  all  Metaphysics :  he  has  denied  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  outside  world,  of  the  Ego  and  its  immortality, 
of  God  Himself.  While  there  is  some  justification  for  all  these 
accusations,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  formulate  them  once 
again.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  become  clear  in  the  course 
of  this  article  that  although  Kant  made  it  impossible  for  our 
theoretical  reason  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  three  objects, 
he  made  it  equally  impossible  for  it  to  disprove  them.  In  fact, 


♦Etienne  Gilson,  The  Unity  of  Philosophical  Experience  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1937),  p.  317.  One  should  read  Gilson’s  entire 
treatment  of  the  Kantian  cycle  (pp.  221-320)  ;  see  especially  the  remark¬ 
able  closing  chapter. 


he  went  further:  if  the  existence  of  these  three  objects  is 
guaranteed  from  some  other  source  than  this  pure  (theoreti¬ 
cal)  reason,  the  latter  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  acquiesce 
and  cease  to  kick  against  the  goad.  While  we  cannot  have 
knowledge  of  these  three  objects,  we  must  nevertheless  believe 
in  their  existence.  Kant  had  a  formula  for  this: 

I  have  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  deny  knowledge,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  faith.1 

It  is  precisely  this  point  which  I  intend  to  examine  in  the 
present  article.  I  hope  to  show  that  if  it  is  impossible  to  have 
scientific  knowledge  of  these  objects,  a  fortiori  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  in  them.  In  other  words,  if  our  speculative  reason 
cannot  attain  to  certitude  in  regard  to  these  three  objects,  then 


1  Immanuel  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  transl.  Norman  Kemp 
Smith  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1929),  Preface  to  2d  ed.,  B  xxx 
(p.  29). 
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neither  can  our  practical  reason.  And  thus  we  have  cut  off 
every  possible  way  of  assuring  ourselves  that  we  have  a  soul 
or  that  there  is  a  God. 

To  fulfill  our  aim  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
examine  Kant’s  first  two  Critiques  carefully, — obviously  an 
impossibility  in  a  single  article.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  set  down  the  cardinal  ideas  of  both  Critiques  and  to 
present  in  all  their  cogency  Kant’s  strictures  against  knowl¬ 
edge,  especially  of  the  Self  and  of  God,  and  his  defense  of 
faith  in  these  objects.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Critique  oj  Pure 
Reason.  To  spare  the  reader  the  uninviting  task  of  struggling 
through  just  one  more  account  of  Kant’s  devious  thought,  we 
have  tried  to  summarize  its  sum  and  substance  under  five 
headings. 

1.  The  Kantian  Method 

How  can  Kant’s  method  better  be  described  than  as  an 
inquiry  into  the  act  of  knowing — a  metaphysics,  as  it  were, 
of  the  knowing  subject?  So  true  is  this  that  Kant  himself 
considered  the  so-called  Copernican  Revolution  in  epistemology 
as  the  very  essence  of  his  method.  He  tells  us  in  the  Preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  Critique  that  Mathematics 
and  the  Natural  Sciences  “by  a  single  and  sudden  revolution 
have  become  what  they  now  are”;2  they  have  developed  by 
insisting  on  the  subjective  rather  than  the  objective.  Then 
Kant  asks  an  important  question:  Would  not  this  revolution 
be  also  possible  in  Metaphysics?  In  that  frame  of  mind  he 
urges  us  to  make  “trial  whether  we  may  not  have  more  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  tasks  of  Metaphysics,  if  we  suppose  that  objects 
must  conform  to  our  knowledge.”3  A  moment  later,  we  read 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Critique  is  to  attempt  such  an 
alteration  in  metaphysical  procedure.4  In  that  step,  Kant  has 
crossed  his  Rubicon,  and  Kantianism  is  about  to  see  the  light 
of  day. 

2.  The  Nature  oj  Knowledge 

Although  Kant  has  often  been  accused  of  Scepticism,  and 
although  his  principles  may  logically  lead  to  this  mental  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  commit  intellectual 
suicide.  In  fact,  he  starts  out  with  the  dogmatic  assumption 
that  there  are  sciences,  at  least  Mathematics  and  what  we  now 
call  Physics,  and  these,  he  reports,  have  been  advancing 
steadily.  Furthermore,  and  in  this  Kant  is  typically  Kantian, 
he  assumes  there  is  another  source  of  knowledge  besides  the 
object,  a  source  which  is  prior  to  all  experience;  this  source 
is  the  mind  itself. 

But  though  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  all  arises  out  of  experience.  For  it  may  well  be  that  even  our 
empirical  knowledge  is  made  up  of  what  we  receive  through  impressions 
and  of  what  our  own  faculty  of  knowledge  (sensible  impressions 
serving  merely  as  the  occasion)  supplies  from  itself.5 

In  plain  language,  Kant’s  fundamental  presupposition  about 
the  nature  of  scientific  knowledge  is  that  our  own  mind  con¬ 
tributes  an  important  element,  and  his  whole  subsequent 
Critique  endeavors  to  justify  this  assumption  by  showing  just 
what  this  element  is  and  the  role  it  plays  in  our  knowledge. 
From  this  it  quite  logically  follows  that  knowing  is  not  merely 
an  assimilative  process,  but  rather  a  creative  activity.  The 
mind  does  not  merely  conform  itself  to  the  object  that  is  to 
be  known:  it  puts  something  into  the  object;  it  gives  the  con¬ 
geries  of  data  their  intelligibility.  Using  the  Aristotelian  doc¬ 
trine  of  Matter  and  Form  as  an  analogy,  we  might  say  that 

-  Ibid..,  B  xvi  (pp.  21-22). 

3  Ibid.,  B  xvi  (p.  22). 

4  Ibid.,  B  xxii  (p.  25). 

5  Ibid.,  Introd.,  B  1  (pp.  41-42). 


the  object  known  is  composed  of  matter  and  form,  the  matter 
being  derived  from  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  and  the  form 
being  contributed  by  the  knowing  mind.6  In  the  course  of 
our  inquiry  we  shall  see  how  important  this  point  is  for 
understanding  the  critical  philosophy. 

3.  Synthetic  a  priori  Judgments 

Kant  began  his  philosophical  career  by  subscribing  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  Cartesian  Rationalism,  as  it  had  come  down  to 
him  in  the  works  of  Leibniz  and  Wolff.  Gradually,  however, 
he  came  to  see  that  such  Rationalism  was  not  enough  to 
safeguard  scientific  knowledge.  While  it  is  true  that  it  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  necessity  and  universality  of  knowledge,  such 
Rationalism  cannot  account  for  the  newness  and  reality,  which 
are  equally  requisite  for  knowledge  worthy  of  the  name.  He 
turned  then  to  British  Empiricism,  only  to  find  it  also  was 
one-sided  in  that  it  guaranteed  the  newness  and  reality,  but 
forfeited  necessity  and  universality.  Then  the  light  dawned 
upon  him  of  combining  these  two  types;  their  “legitimate 
marriage”  would  furnish  all  the  elements  which  truly  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  should  possess. 

Now  Rationalism  abounds  in  purely  analytic  judgments.7 
Empiricism,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  use  of  purely  synthetic 
judgments.8  Combine  the  two  and  we  obtain  the  kind  of 
judgment  which  guarantees  scientific  knowledge,  the  synthetic 
a  priori  judgment.  Now  it  is  precisely  because  Mathematics 
and  the  Natural  sciences  contain  such  judgments  that  they 
can  be  called  sciences  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Meta¬ 
physics,  too,  urgently  claims  that  it  is  a  science,  but  where 
are  its  synthetic  a  priori  judgments?  Nowhere  to  be  found, 
I  am  afraid,  and  so  the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us  that 
Metaphysics,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word, 
must  be  denied  the  name  of  science.  True  enough,  Kant  does 
not  affirm  this  in  so  many  words,  but  his  meaning  is  manifest. 
Indeed,  the  whole  first  Critique  may  be  said  to  be  directed 
towards  showing  just  why  Metaphysics,  as  a  science,  is 
impossible. 

4.  Metaphysics,  as  a  Science,  is  not  possible. 

Moreover,  science  strictly  so-called  requires  a  combination 
of  concept  and  intuition,  for  “Concepts,”  he  states  repeatedly, 
“without  intuitions  are  empty,  and  intuitions  without  concepts 
are  blind.”  By  this  Kant  means  that  concepts,  taken  alone, 
are  mere  molds  or  subjective  forms  devoid  of  all  content; 
whereas  intuitions  of  themselves  are  simply  brute  phenomena, 
without  form  or  order,  a  mere  sense  manifold,  chaotic  con¬ 
geries.  Hence,  neither  concepts  nor  intuitions  alone  will  suffice. 
For  knowledge  we  need  both  mold  and  content,  both  form 
and  matter,  and  from  both  combined  there  will  be  produced 
an  “object”  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word,  and  such 
an  “object”  as  to  be  universally  valid.  It  will  hold  for  all 
knowing  subjects,  since  these  latter  will  all  apply  the  mental 
(a  priori)  “form”  in  the  same  way,  and  this  necessarily, 

6  A.  Nabcr,  Throria  Cognitionis  Critica  (Rome:  Gregorian  Univer¬ 
sity,  1932),  pp.  340-341. 

7  Kant,  op.  cit.,  Introd.,  A  7  and  B  11  (p.  48):  “Analytic  judgments 

(affirmative)  are  therefore  those  in  which  the  connection  of  the  predi¬ 

cate  with  the  subject  is  thought  through  identity;  .  .  .  [These],  as 
adding  nothing  through  the  predicate  to  the  concept  of  the  subject,  but 
merely  breaking  it  up  into  those  constituent  concepts  that  have  all 
along  been  thought  in  it,  although  confusedly,  can  also  be  entitled 
explicative  .  .  .” 

8  Ibid.  [Synthetic  judgments]  “  .  .  .  add  to  the  concept  of  the  subject 

a  predicate  which  has  not  been  in  any  wise  thought  in  it,  and  which 

no  analysis  could  possibly  extract  from  it ;  and  they  may  therefore 

be  entitled  ampliative.” 
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simply  because  the  human  intellect  functions  in  the  same  way 
in  all  men. 

Once  we  grant  Kant’s  presupposition  that  intuition  is  a 
necessary  element  in  science,  and  that  only  our  senses  enjoy 
this  power  of  intuition,  it  quite  obviously  follows  that  Meta¬ 
physics  cannot  be  a  science.  For  the  avowed  object  of  Meta¬ 
physics  is  “das  Ding  an  sich,”  the  thing  in  itself,  which  can 
never  be  reached  by  sense  intuition.  Quite  plainly,  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  of  things  as  they  appear,  things  as  they  are  clothed 
with  the  conditions  of  our  sensibility;  consequently,  we  know 
phenomenon;  and  this  phenomenon,  technically  understood, 
is  something  subjective,  something  that  has  been  produced 
by  the  knowing  subject  through  the  combination  of  sense 
intuition  and  an  intellectual  form.  Hence  Metaphysics  which 
would  get  at  the  noumenon  (the  thing  in  itself)  is  doomed 
to  failure.  This  negative  conclusion  with  regard  to  “die  ver- 
meintliche  Metaphysik”  may  perhaps  be  called  the  raison 
d’etre  of  Kant’s  first  Critique. 

The  failure  of  metaphysics  and  the  success  of  the  sciences  is  a  contrast 
between  the  failure  of  reason  where  it  would  appear  most  naturally 
to  be  at  home,  and  its  success  in  what  seems  at  first  sight  a  field  alien 
to  it.  This  examination  of  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  sciences  and 
the  failure  of  metaphysics  is  an  examination — or,  to  use  Kant’s  word, 
a  criticism  or  critique — of  pure  reason.9 

And  with  Metaphysics  thus  rendered  quite  useless  and  sterile, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  impossibility  of  pure  reason’s 
establishing  the  existence  of  the  human  soul  and  of  God  Him¬ 
self  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence .10 

5.  Metaphysics,  as  a  natural  disposition,  is  possible. 

We  must  not  think,  however,  that  the  first  Critique  ends 
in  pure  negation  and  the  unqualified  rejection  of  all  Meta¬ 
physics.  For  there  is  still  room,  Kant  goes  on  to  show,  for  a 
“Metaphysics,”  namely,  that  which  will  teach  the  human  mind 
its  own  limitations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  such  Metaphysics 
to  restrain  our  pure  reason,  to  keep  it  from  attempting  to 
get  at  transcendent  objects,  and  to  limit  its  application  to  the 
transcendental .n  Man,  in  the  Kantian  world,  is  impelled  by 
a  kind  of  natural  necessity  to  group  all  that  he  knows  around 
three  “focal  points”:  the  substantial  Ego,  as  the  synthesis 
of  all  internal  experience;  the  corporeal  world,  as  the  synthesis 
of  all  external  experience;  and  God,  as  the  ultimate  and  un¬ 
conditioned  “ratio  sufficiens”  of  all  things.  These  syntheses, 
however,  are  not  realities;  they  are  only  a  priori  forms  in 
our  reason  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  concepts  are  for  out 
understanding — forms  unifying,  not  the  phenomena  of  our 
experience,  but  our  experience  itself.  And  although  he  calls 
them  “ideas,”  they  are  not  innate  nor  are  they  objects  of  our 
knowledge.  What  is  more,  they  have  no  objective  or  constitu¬ 
tive  value;  they  are  purely  regulative,  playing  here  the  same 

9  A.  D.  Lindsay,  Kant  (London:  Ernest  Benn  Limited,  1934),  p.  45. 

10  Kant’s  arguments  that  the  real  self  is  unknown:  Kant,  op.  cit., 
B  155;  cf.  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  The  Persistent  Problems  of  Philosophy 
(New  York:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1936),  p.  242. 

If  the  transcendental  self  was  known,  it  would  be  both  subject  and 
object;  that  is  impossible:  Kant,  op.  cit.,  esp.  B  404  sqq.;  cf.  Calkins, 
op.  cit.,  p.  244. 

The  soul  is  not  a  substance;  nor  can  we  prove  its  simplicity  or  im¬ 
mortality:  Kant,  op.  cit.,  B  413  (p.  372). 

Proofs  of  God  do  not  conclude:  Ibid.,  A  603,  B  658  (p.  524). 

11  We  are  using  “transcendent”  and  “transcendental”  according  to 
Kant’s  predominant  usage.  Confer  Richard  Falckenberg,  Geschichte  der 
neueren  Philosophic,  (Leipzig:  Veit  &  Co.,  1913),  p.  315n.  “By  trans¬ 
cendental  Kant  understands  the  knowledge  (either  the  discovery  or  the 
confirmation)  of  the  a  priori  and  its  relation  to  objects  of  experience. 
Unfortunately,  he  uses  this  same  word  often  enough  not  merely  to 
designate  the  a  priori  itself,  but  as  a  synonym  for  transcendent.”  (My 
translation.) 


role  as  hypotheses  do  in  the  sciences,  that  of  unifying  and 
systematizing  the  data  of  experience.  Similarly,  these  three 
“ideas”  lead  us  ever  on  towards  greater  progress  in  our  quest 
for  a  synthetic  explanation  of  our  experience. 

But,  alas!  such  a  synthesis,  however  consoling  it  would  be, 
can  never  be  realized.  These  ideas,  like  a  kind  of  ignis  fatuus, 
lead  us  on,  and  yet,  the  objects  which  correspond  to  these 
ideas  will  ever  remain  unknown  to  us.  We  may  be  able  to 
think  of  them,  but  further  than  that  we  cannot  go  with  our 
speculative  reason.  Still  the  picture  is  not  entirely  black. 
True  enough,  no  genuine  scientific  knowledge  of  the  objects 
of  the  ideas  is  possible;  but  one  compensation  is  had:  our 
pure  reason  cannot  absolutely  deny  their  existence.  Indeed, 
if  there  is  some  other  faculty  which  can  establish  these  objects, 
all  well  and  good.  Pure  reason  must  cease  to  argue  against 
them;  it  must  yield  the  field.  That,  briefly,  is  the  meaning 
of  Kant’s  dictum 

I  have  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  deny  knowledge,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  faith.12 

4=  4=  4= 

By  way  of  summary,  our  inquiry  seems  to  have  led  to  some 
such  conclusions:  1)  Metaphysics,  since  its  conclusions  are 
not  synthetic  a  priori  judgments,  is  not  a  science.  It  fails 
further  to  offer  valid  knowledge  since  its  object,  the  noumenon, 
the  thing  in  itself,  can  never  be  reached  by  sense  intuition. 
2)  Consequently,  pure  reason  can  offer  no  rational  proof  for 
the  existence  of  the  human  soul  or  of  God.  3)  Metaphysics, 
in  virtue  of  the  a  priori  forms  of  reason,  necessarily  works 
towards  a  synthesis,  which  is  as  illusory  as  it  is  inevitable. 

II  Practical  Reason 

All  that  we  have  said  up  to  now  has  been  predominantly 
negative  in  character:  one  has  to  be  negative  when  investigat¬ 
ing  Kant’s  first  Critique.  The  most  important  phase  of  Kant’s 
thought,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the  second  Critique,  that 
of  the  Practical  Reason.  As  Lindsay  puts  it: 

The  primacy  of  the  practical  reason  is  Kant’s  most  essential  doctrine. 
He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  reality  except  in  terms  of  our  action 
upon  it.13 

Although  the  practical  reason  is  of  vital  importance  in 
Kant’s  thought,  one  will  look  in  vain  for  its  precise  definition. 
Strangely  enough,  the  idealist  never  tells  us.  He  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  identify  it  with  what  the  Scholastics  call  the  “will,” 
though  at  times  he  attributes  to  it  a  kind  of  knowledge.14 
But  we  have  an  even  more  important  question  to  ask:  How 
does  Kant  use  this  practical  reason  to  correct  the  negative 
conclusions  of  his  first  Critique ?  Here  again,  we  can  select 
only  the  salient  ideas  of  Kant’s  argument. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  essence  of  Kant’s  ethical  teaching 
is  his  doctrine  of  obligation.  Man  feels  obliged  to  subject 
himself  to  law.  This  Kant  accepts  as  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid  or  even  explained;  we  are  “directly  conscious” 
of  the  moral  law,  and  such  consciousness  is  simply  given  in 
our  experience.  What  is  more,  this  feeling  of  obligation  is 
not  a  mere  desire  or  impulse,  not  an  uncertain,  hypothetical 
thing;  rather  it  is  something  absolute  and  ineluctable.  It  is, 

12  Kant,  op.  cit.,  B  xxx  (p.  29). 

See  Friedrich  Paulsen’s  exposition  in  Immanuel  Kant,  transl.  J.  E. 
Creighton  and  Albert  Lefevre  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1910),  pp.  5-6. 

13  Lindsay,  op.  cit.,  p.  303. 

14  Lindsay,  op.  cit.,  p.  166.  This  is  also  Falckenberg’s  interpretation: 
“Will  and  practical  reason  are  identical.  We  may  define  will  as  the 
power  (faculty)  to  act  according  to  our  knowledge  of  the  law.” 
Richard  Falckenberg,  Geschichte  der  neuren  Philosophic  (Leipzig:  Veit 
&  Co.,  1913),  p.  357n  (My  translation). 
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as  Kant  is  so  fond  of  calling  it,  a  categorical  imperative  bind¬ 
ing  us  to  observe  the  moral  law  with  inescapable  necessity. 
This  obligation,  moreover,  is  purely  formal  in  that  it  expresses 
merely  the  fact  of  our  being  obliged,  without  determining 
or  specifying  just  what  this  imperative  obliges  us  to  perform. 

Let  us  not  delay  to  quarrel  with  Kant  on  this  score,  or 
to  suggest  the  obvious  difficulties  which  militate  against  the 
possibility  of  admitting  such  obligation.  Grant  Kant  this 
datum  of  experience;  then  he  can  proceed  to  argue  that  this 
very  consciousness  of  obligation  implies  the  existence  of  a  Self 
which  is  free.15  For  this  feeling  of  obligation  can  be  accounted 
for  by  no  preceding  succession  of  facts  either  in  my  mental 
life  or  in  my  experience  of  the  outer  world.  Consequently, 
the  only  satisfactory  answer  is  that  this  feeling  of  absolute 
obligation  or  categorical  imperative  derives  from  a  Self  which 
is  conscious  of  this  obligation.  And  this,  although  Kant 
argued  at  length  in  the  first  Critique  that  the  true  Self  is 
unknowable.10 

The  Self  has,  to  Kant’s  satisfaction,  been  proved  to  exist. 
Now  comes  the  vindication  of  two  main  characteristics  of 
this  Self,  characteristics,  our  reader  will  remember,  which  he 
forbade  pure  reason  to  try  to  establish.  The  first  of  these 
characteristics  is  freedom,  which  Kant  deduces  all  too  easily 
from  this  very  feeling  of  obligation.  The  mere  fact  that  man 
feels  he  ought  to  observe  the  moral  law  enables  him  to  affirm 
that  he  can  observe  it:  “Du  kannst,  denn  du  sollst.”  However 
useful  it  might  be  to  know  what  such  “freedom”  means,  it 
avails  naught  to  ask  Kant  himself.  Nowhere  does  he  define  it.17 

The  second  attribute  of  the  Self  which  Kant  rather  naively 
vindicates  is  its  immortality.  Since  complete  conformity  with 
the  moral  law  is  required  of  man,  and  this  complete  con¬ 
formity  is  the  same  as  holiness,  a  rational  being  is  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  attaining  such  perfection  at  any  moment  of  his 
existence.  He  needs  an  eternity.  What,  then,  can  be  more 
obvious  than  that  man  will  be  forever?18  Next  in  order  come 
his  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  “Summum  Bonum,” 
which  consists  of  two  elements:  Morality,  “which  can  be  per¬ 
fectly  solved  only  in  eternity”;19  and  Happiness,  which  is 

proportioned  to  that  morality,  and  this  on  grounds  as  disinterested 
as  before,  and  solely  from  impartial  reason;  ...  in  other  words, 
it  must  postulate  the  existence,  of  God,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  the  summum  bonum 20 

It  is,  we  believe,  neither  necessary  nor  opportune  to  discuss 
Kant’s  reasoning  here.  Our  only  concern  at  present  is  to  con¬ 
vince  ourselves  that  Kant  reaches  the  climax  of  his  second 
Critique  by  postulating  the  existence  of  God;  but  is  Kant,  in 
the  light  of  what  he  previously  said  justified  in  laying  down 

15  Kant,  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  transl.  Thomas  K.  Abbott 
(London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1927),  p.  119. 

16  Calkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  261. 

17  Lindsay’s  interpretation  is  quite  good:  “Freedom  then  for  Kant 
is  not  a  freedom  of  indifference;  it  is  not  indeterminism.  For  man  is 
only  undetermined  by  circumstances  because  and  in  so  far  as  he  is 
determined  by  the  moral  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  law 
is  binding  upon  man  because  it  is  his  own  law;  it  is  what  he  wills 
in  so  far  as  he  is  a  personality.”  Lindsay,  op.  cit.,  pp.  193-194. 

18  “Since,  nevertheless,  it  is  required  as  practically  necessary,  it  can 
only  be  found  in  a  progress  in  infinitum  towards  that  perfect  accord¬ 
ance,  and  on  the  principles  of  pure  practical  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  such  a  practical  progress  as  the  real  object  of  our  will. 

“Now,  this  endless  progress  is  only  possible  on  the  supposition  of  an 
endless  duration  of  the  existence  and  personality  of  the  same  rational 
being  (which  is  called  the  immortality  of  the  soul).  The  summum 
bonum,  then,  practically  is  only  possible  on  the  supposition  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.”  Kant,  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  p.  218. 

79  Ibid.,  p.  220. 

20  Ibid.,  pp.  220-221. 


this  postulate?  A  very  interesting  question,  is  it  not?  Let 
us,  however,  allow  this  challenge  to  pass  for  the  nonce  and 
simply  take  Kant’s  word  for  it: 

It  was  seen  to  be  a  duty  for  us  to  promote  the  summum  bonum; 
consequently,  it  is  not  merely  allowable,  but  it  is  a  necessity  con¬ 
nected  with  duty  as  a  requisite,  that  we  should  presuppose  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  summum  bonum;  and  as  this  is  possible  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  God,  it  inseparably  connects  the  supposition 
of  this  with  duty;  that  is,  it  is  morally  necessary  to  assume  the 
existence  of  God.-1 

Such  then  is  the  line  of  reasoning  with  which  Kant  seeks 
to  salvage  the  existence  of  the  Self,  its  freedom  and  immor¬ 
tality,  and  finally  the  existence  of  God,  after  he  has  made  it 
impossible  for  pure  reason  to  prove  or  disprove  any  of  these. 
Now  we  approach  the  final  consideration.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  remarks,  which  we  set  down,  will  prove  to  be,  if  not 
adequate,  at  least  provocative  of  further  study  and  thought. 

Ill  Did  Kant  Save  Faith? 

The  whole  purpose,  we  will  recall,  of  this  discussion  has 
been  to  show  that  if  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  knowledge 
whatsoever  of  the  existence  of  the  Self  or  of  God,  it  is  a 
fortiori  impossible  to  believe  in  their  existence.22 

But  Kant  himself  was  far  from  thinking  such  procedure 
was  illegitimate.  Repeatedly  he  tells  us  that  we  must  affirm 
that  God  exists  and  that  the  soul  is  immortal  through  “faith.” 
Faith?  But  what  precisely  does  he  mean  by  “Glaube”?  In 
the  first  Critique,  we  remember,  he  wrote: 

If  our  holding  of  the  judgment  be  only  subjectively  sufficient,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  taken  as  being  objectively  insufficient,  we  have  what 
is  termed  believing.  Lastly,  when  the  holding  of  a  thing  to  be  true 
is  sufficient  both  subjectively  and  objectively,  it  is  knowledge.  The 
subjective  sufficiency  is  termed  conviction  (for  myself),  the  objective 
sufficiency  is  termed  certainty  (for  everyone).23 

And  this  agrees  with  what  he  says  in  his  second  Critique 
about  the  faith  and  the  belief  we  accord  to  the  postulates: 

It  must  be  remarked  here  that  this  moral  necessity  is  subjective,  that  is, 
it  is  a  want,  and  not  objective,  that  is,  itself  a  duty,  for  there  cannot 
be  a  duty  to  suppose  the  existence  of  anything  (since  this  concerns 
only  the  theoretical  employment  of  reason)  24 

Later  on  in  the  section  which  describes  the  “Belief  from  a 
requirement  of  Pure  Reason,”  we  again  read: 

...  it  is  clear  that  the  principle  that  herein  determines  our  judgment, 
though  as  a  want  it  is  subjective,  yet  at  the  same  time  being  the 
means  of  promoting  what  is  objectively  (practically)  necessary,  is  the 
foundation  of  a  maxim  of  belief  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  is, 
a  faith  of  pure  practical  reason.  This,  then,  is  not  commanded,  but  .  .  . 
it  has  itself  sprung  from  the  moral  disposition  of  mind;  it  may  there¬ 
fore  at  times  waver  even  in  the  well  disposed,  but  can  never  be 
reduced  to  unbelief.25 

If  Kant’s  words  have  any  meaning,  it  is  this:  faith  is 
something  irrational,  a  kind  of  blind  instinct,  an  irresistible 
impulse  which  certainly  finds  no  justification  on  purely  spec¬ 
ulative  grounds.  Obviously,  since  pure  reason  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  such  faith  cannot  be  an  “obsequium  rationabile”; 
it  is  a  faith  which  is  blind  in  the  very  worst  sense  of  ihe  word, 
blind  and  unintelligible.  Furthermore,  faith  in  Kant’s  moral 
theory  is  diametrically  opposed  to  faith  as  Catholics  conceive 

21  Ibid.,  p.  222. 

22  At  this  precise  point  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  review  what 
Kant  has  said  of  such  postulates  of  practical  reason:  “These  postulates 
are  not  theoretical  dogmas  but,  suppositions  practically  necessary ;  while 
then  they  do  [not]  extend  our  speculative  knowledge,  they  give  objec¬ 
tive  reality  to  the  ideas  of  speculative  reason  in  general  .  .  .  and  give 
it  a  right  to  concepts,  the  possibility  even  of  which  it  could  not  other¬ 
wise  venture  to  affirm. 

“These  postulates  are  those  of  immortality,  freedom  positively  con¬ 
sidered  .  .  .,  and  the  existence  of  God.”  Ibid.,  pp.  229-230;  see  also  p.  231. 

23  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  A  822,  B  850  (p.  646). 

24  Kant,  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  p.  222. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  244. 
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it.  And  yet,  by  an  almost  unbelievably  ironic  parodox,  Kan- 
tians,  intending  it  in  no  way  as  a  compliment,  attribute  to  us 
a  faith  which  they  falsely  take  to  be  ours,  but  which  in  reality 
is  their  own.  This  ironic  boomerang  must  be  studied  to  be 
appreciated.  Lindsay,  for  example,  writes: 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Kant  has  “found  it  necessary  to  deny  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  order  to  make  room  for  faith.”  But  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
such  faith  is  not  “that  faculty  by  which  we  believe  what  we  otherwise 
know  to  be  untrue,”  but  it  is  becoming  identified  with  reason  itself, 
viewed  as  a  practical  creative  activity.26 

And  Paulsen,  another  admirer  of  Kant,  tells  us: 

In  this  way  the  critical  philosophy  solves  the  old  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  and  faith.  ...  It  is  its  enduring  merit  to  have  drawn 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  firm  hand  and  in  clear  outline,  the  dividing 
line  between  knowledge  and  faith.27 

And  a  moment  later  he  adds: 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  discuss  these  matters  with  those  who  are 
not  open  to  conviction.  Whoever  is  determined  to  subject  his  reason  to 
ecclesiastical,  which  now  means  papist,  authority,  cannot  be  hindered.-'3 

Opinions  so  obviously  incorrect  are  their  own  best  refuta¬ 
tion.  But  since  they  have  introduced  the  subject,  perhaps  a 
word  on  the  Catholic  view  will  be  profitable.  Gilson  has  well 
summarized  our  position: 

According  to  its  very  definition,  faith  implies  assent  of  the  intellect 
to  that  which  the  intellect  does  not  see  to  be  true,  either  as  one  of  the 
first  principles,  or  as  one  of  their  necessary  conclusions.  Consequently, 
an  act  of  faith  cannot  be  caused  by  a  rational  evidence,  but  entails 
an  intervention  of  the  will.29 

Manifestly,  there  is  no  question  here  of  the  intellect’s  giving 
assent  to  something  which  it  knows  from  other  sources  to  be 
untrue.  There  is  place  neither  for  any  irrational  element  nor 
blind  instinct  nor  irresistible  urge;  nor  is  there  question  of  a 
blind  assent.  For  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the  intellect  in 
making  an  act  of  faith  is  not  moved  by  the  “evidence  of  truth” 
(that  is,  it  does  not  see  that  S  is  P),  still  it  is  actuated  by 
the  “evidence  of  credibility.”  It  sees  that  the  witness,  whom 
it  believes,  is  reliable.  By  giving  such  an  assent  it  in  no  way 
jeopardizes  its  rational  nature.  It  can  say  “Credo”  without 
compromising  itself.  This  it  can  do  because,  as  St.  Thomas 
has  clearly  shown,  there  is  between  faith  and  reason  an 
order  and  relationship  which  is  as  complementary  as  it  is 

26  Lindsay,  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 

27  Friedrich  Paulsen,  Immanuel  Kant,  transl.  J.  E.  Creighton  and 
Albert  Lefevre  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1910),  p.  6. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

29  Gilson,  Reason  and  Revelation  in  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1938),  pp.  73-74. 


harmonious.  In  a  word,  faith  has  a  validity,  because  it  has  an 
objectively  valid  basis  in  a  system  of  thought  which  rever¬ 
ences  knowledge  at  its  true  value  and  which  assigns  to  faith 
and  to  reason  each  its  own  proper  sphere. 

But  the  idealist  of  the  Critiques  must  find  his  road  slightly 
more  rugged.  He  had  told  us  that  in  knowing  an  object,  we 
have  both  subjective  and  objective  grounds  for  holding  a  thing 
to  be  true;  in  believing  we  have  only  subjective  sufficiency. 
What,  may  I  ask,  is  this  but  to  hold  that  when  we  believe, 
we  are  not  moved  by  any  kind  of  evidence,  either  by  that  of 
“truth”  or  that  of  “credibility”?  Kantian  faith,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  seems  inevitable,  is  an  impulse,  a  subjective  urge,  some 
inexplicable  internal  necessity  which  extorts  our  assent.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  rather  have  said  “consent.”  For  in  Kantian 
faith  our  pure  reason  is  not  convinced,  and  our  practical  reason 
is  incapable  of  being  convinced.  This  latter  faculty  finds 
satisfaction  in  some  mysterious  way: 

What  had  been  held  as  true  by  the  metaphysicians  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  disproved;  but  practical  reason  needs  it;  therefore,  it  is 
safe  against  the  possible  attacks  of  scepticism,  its  safety  being  fully 
protected  by  its  rational  irresponsibility.30 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  this  is  to  subscribe  to  a  faith 
that  is  blind  in  the  very  worst  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  faith  in  which  loyal  Catholics  glory;  nor  is  it  the 
faith  which  is  often  erroneously  attributed  to  the  “shackled 
intellects  of  the  benighted  Schoolmen.”  This  faith  is  of  more 
recent  vintage;  it  came  into  being  during  that  disastrous  fer¬ 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thanks  to  the  work  of  one 
who  was 

himself  well  trained  in  scholastic  theology,  but  hated  it  as  being  destruc¬ 
tive  of  simple  faith  and  therefore  of  Christianity  itself.31 

And  this  distorted  view  of  faith  had  to  wait  almost  three 
centuries  for  the  transcendental  prophet  of  Konigsberg  to  give 
it  all  the  external  apparatus  of  scientific  formula.  Paulsen 
admits  as  much,  when  he  writes: 

Indeed,  one  may  in  a  certain  sense  regard  Kant  as  the  finisher  of  what 
Luther  had  begun.  The  original  purpose  of  the  Reformation  was  to 
make  faith  independent  of  knowledge,  and  conscience  free  from  ex¬ 
ternal  authority.  .  .  .  Kant  was  the  first  who  definitely  destroyed  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  By  banishing  religion  from  the  field  of  science, 
and  science  from  the  sphere  of  religion,  he  afforded  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence  to  both.  And  at  the  same  time  he  placed  morality  on  a 
Protestant  basis,— not  works,  but  the  disposition  of  the  heart.32 

30  Gilson,  The  Unity  of  Philosophical  Experience  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1937),  pp.  23S-236. . 

31  Gilson,  Reason  and  Revelation  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  93. 

32  Paulsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 


It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  philosopher  is  surprised  and  even  displeased  at  the  treatment  he  receives  in  the 
hands  of  his  own  followers.  Acting  with  the  best  of  intentions,  they  will  take  the  master’s  conclusions  as  premises  for  their 
own  doctrine  and  produce  philosophical  monsters,  to  the  immense  chagrin  of  the  master.  Immanuel  Kant  must  have  experi¬ 
enced  such  displeasure.  A  young  disciple  and  admirer,  Fichte  by  name,  soon  detected  in  Kant’s  philosophical  structure 
a  possible  flaw.  It  was  this:  Kant  had  postulated  two  orders  of  knowledge  which  were  distinct  and  heterogeneous,  and  yet 
which  sprang  from  the  same  mind  —  the  orders  of  sensibility  and  of  understanding.  But  what  in  the  mind  can  be  their 
common  source?  Is  there  no  way  to  account  for  their  simultaneous  heterogeneity  and  community  of  origin  and  concurrence 
of  operation?  To  Fichte  the  repair  work  offered  little  difficulty.  The  common  source  is  the  Ego  or  Wdl.  Finding  itself 
restricted  by  the  limitations  of  a  material  world,  the  Will  overcomes  such  unintelligible  reality  by  creating  the  world  of 
sense  and  understanding.  Furthermore,  the  continual  agreement  between  the  individual  wills  as  to  the  world  of  sense  and 
understanding  is  easily  explained,  for  there  is  one  Infinite  Eternal  Will  which  produces  such  worlds  in  and  by  our  minds. 

But  to  Hegel,  whom  we  shall  study  next,  Nature  is  the  manifestation  of  an  Absolute  Idea  in  space  and  time.  It  ac¬ 
complishes  its  external  expression  and  progress  towards  self-awareness  by  reason  of  a  law  of  its  very  being,  the  dialectical 
principle  that  progress  is  made  through  a  conflict  of  opposites.  And  so  struggles  between  classes,  wars  between  nations, 
even  contradictions  among  philosophical  systems  -  all  are  part  of  the  Absolute  Idea’s  great  process  of  self-realization. 
At  the  final  synthesis  all  opposites  will  have  lost  themselves  in  the  stability  of  the  Eternal  Idea  s  perfectly  knowing  it¬ 
self  and  resting  content  therein.  That  golden  era  Hegel  was  quite  prepared  to  say  was  near  at  hand;  indeed,  he  identified 

it  with  his  own  age. 
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THE  story  of  early  modern  philosophy  is  the  story  of 
people  who  want  to  philosophize  without  having  a  meta¬ 
physics.  It  is  not  that  men  like  Descartes  and  Francis  Bacon 
were  unintelligent.  Rather,  they  failed  as  philosophers  be¬ 
cause  philosophy  had  tried  to  commit  suicide  during  the  age 
of  Nominalism.  Philosophy,  like  many  another  attempted 
suicide,  was  somewhat  intractable  for  a  time.  It  was  hard 
to  do  anything  with  her.  Kant,  I  think,  realized  this.  Writing 
about  1780,  he  remarked  dolefully  but  truthfully:  “At  present, 
after  everything  has  been  tried,  so  they  say,  and  tried  in 
vain,  there  reign  in  philosophy  weariness  and  complete  in- 
differentism.  .  .  .”1 

The  early  Post-Kantians  were  optimistic  fellows,  dwelling 
in  the  springtime  of  a  new  philosophy,  feeling  the  strong 
power  of  a  crescent  thought  within  their  veins.  Kant  had 
showed  them,  and  it  had  been  forgotten  by  many  from  the 
fourteenth  century  onward,  that  there  are  two  levels  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  sensation  and  understanding.  This  is  what  no  nominal¬ 
ist  can  see.  It  could  not  have  been  understood  by  Kniitzen, 
Kant’s  Wolffian  teacher.  But  Hegel  saw  it,  and  saw  that 
philosophy  belongs  to  a  realm  of  thought  all  its  own.  He 
argued  most  eloquently  for  the  autonomy  of  philosophy: 

Everybody  allows  that  to  know  any  other  science  you  must  have  first 
studied  it,  and  that  you  can  only  claim  to  express  a  judgment  upon  it 
in  virtue  of  such  knowledge.  Everybody  allows  that  to  make  a  shoe 
you  must  have  learned  and  practised  the  craft  of  the  shoemaker, 
though  every  man  has  a  model  in  his  own  foot,  and  possesses  in  his 
hands  the  natural  endowments  for  the  operations  required.  For  philos¬ 
ophy  alone,  it  seems  to  be  imagined,  such  study,  care,  and  application 
are  not  in  the  least  requisite.2 

Whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  Kantianism  and  Hegelianism, 
I  think  we  may  say  that  Kant  and  Hegel  in  a  certain  sense 
belong  in  the  grand  tradition  of  philosophy.  To  them,  phil¬ 
osophy  is  not  sensism,  not  materialism,  not  nominalism,  not 
positivism — it  is  not  merely  one  science  among  others,  as  is 
chemistry  or  astronomy,  but  the  Queen  of  all  the  sciences.3 

The  Triadic  Dialectic 

For  more  than  a  century,  now,  the  most  competent  students 
of  Hegelianism  have  engaged  in  a  controversy  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  method  or  the  content  of  positive  doctrine  which 
is  most  characteristic  of  the  thought  of  Hegel.4  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  historian  of  ideas  to  be  unaware  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  both  the  formal  and  the  material  side  of  the 
system.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  neither  can  adequately  be 
treated  in  a  short  study.  Hence  the  present  article  is  intended 
simply  as  a  medium  for  suggesting  some  features  of  the 
Dialectic,  considered  in  itself  and  in  a  few  of  its  applications. 

It  is  a  conviction  of  mine  that  one  can  invariably  spot  a 
Hegelian  in  a  philosophical  discussion,  by  noting  his  gestures. 


1  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  transl.  by  M.  Muller  (2nd  rev. 
ed.;  New  York:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1927),  Preface  to  First  Edition, 
p.  xviii. 

2  Hegel,  Logic,  transl.  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Philosophical 
Sciences  by  W.  YVallace  (2nd  ed.;  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1892),  p.  9. 

3  Cf.  Kant,  loc.  cit.  Hegel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18-22. 

4  See  the  recent  discussion  of  this  point  in:  G.  Watts  Cunningham, 

“Hegelianism,”  Runes’  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  (New  York:  1942), 

pp.  123-124. 


He  will  be  found  moving  his  hands  about  in  magnificent,  all- 
embracing  circles.  And  such  gesticulations  are  no  chance 
mannerisms.  He  will  inevitably  be  talking  about  the  neces- 
ity  of  considering  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Whole.  This  is  the  ground-work  of  the  Hegelian  method. 
To  understand  something,  one  must  situate  it  in  relation  to 
all  other  things.  Mentally  grasping  an  object  in  its  context 
of  concrete  relationships  makes  it  a  concrete  universal.  Taking 
it  by  itself,  in  isolation  from  all  its  relations,  is  to  deal  with 
it  as  an  abstract  universal.5 

Let  us  take  an  example.  Think  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
What  can  be  known  of  it,  apart  from  its  relations  to  other 
things?  Very  little.  Geographically,  we  can  think  of  it  as 
north  of  St.  Louis,  west  of  New  York,  by  a  certain  number 
of  miles  in  each  case.  To  be  meaningful  this  relative  knowl¬ 
edge  requires  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  location  of  New 
York  and  St.  Louis.  Also,  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
mile,  as  a  unit  of  linear  measurement.  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  could  be  situated  in  relation  to  other  geographical 
points,  which  in  their  turn  would  have  to  be  known  in 
relation  to  still  other  loci.  This  process  of  an  expanding 
complexus  of  geographical  relations  could  go  on  until  all 
geographical  points  had  been  brought  together  into  a  com¬ 
plicated  network  of  concrete  relationships.  The  knowing 
of  this  complete  situation  would  present  us  with  a  sort  of 
whole,  but  not  an  absolute  whole.  There  is  still  the  matter  of 
the  distance  in  miles.  A  mile  is  so  many  human  paces.  A 
pace  is  the  average  stride  of  a  man  of  a  certain  size.  Thus 
we  would  need  to  know  what  kind  of  animal  a  man  is,  and 
what  is  average  to  him.  To  know  this,  we  would  need  to 
enter  into  a  new  network  of  relations,  by  no  means  less 
complicated  than  the  first.  This  sort  of  thing  can  go  on  pretty 
far.  To  know  any  one  thing  exhaustively,  one  would  have 
to  know  it  in  all  its  concrete  relations  with  all  other  things .6 
This  has  been  called  the  organic  theory  of  truth;  or,  and  I 
think  this  a  better  name,  the  coherence  theory.1 

It  is  in  the  context  of  this  theory  of  the  absolute  Whole,  that 
the  triadic  Dialectic  of  Hegel  should  be  understood.8  Consid¬ 
ered  apart  from  its  concrete  setting,  Chicago  is  an  abstraction. 
Considered  in  the  real  manifold  of  its  external  relations,  it  is 
not  an  abstraction.  Such  opposition  is  a  contradiction.  The 

5  Scholastic  readers  should  note  especially  this  doctrine  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  and  concrete  universals;  it  is  very  different  from  the  Thomistic 
notion  of  metaphysical  abstraction.  Cf.  Hegel,  Logic,  transl.  by  Wal¬ 
lace,  pp.  294-29S.  McTaggart,  J.  M.  E.,  Studies  in  the  Hegelian  Dia¬ 
lectic  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1896),  pp.  10  ff.  explain 
the  point  very  well.  The  concrete  universal  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  thought  of  Bernard  Bosanquet;  see  his  article,  “Life  and  Philos¬ 
ophy,”  Contemporary  British  Philosophy,  ed.  J.  H.  Muirhead  (London, 
1925),  I.  58. 

0  “The  truth  is  the  whole.”  Hegel,  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  transl. 
by  J.  B.  Baillie  (2nd  rev.  ed.:  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1931),  p.  81. 

7  Carlyle  satirizes  it:  “I  say,  there  is  not  a  red  Indian,  hunting  by 
Lake  Winnipeg,  can  quarrel  with  his  squaw,  but  the  whole  world  must 
smart  for  it:  will  not  the  price  of  beaver  rise?  It  is  a  mathematical 
fact  that  the  casting  of  this  pebble  from  my  hand  alters  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  universe.”  Sartor  Resartus  (New  York:  Burt,  n.d.), 
Bk.  Ill,  c.  7,  pp.  243-244. 

8  Cf.  J.  Loewenberg,  Introduction  to  Hegel  Selections  (New  York: 
Scribner’s,  1929),  pp.  xvi-xxxix. 
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mind  cannot,  or  should  not,  stop  at  this  indecisive  point.  The 
contradiction  should  be  resolved.9  The  first  way  of  consider¬ 
ing  Chicago  is  positive  but  rather  empty  in  meaning;  it  is 
the  moment  of  thesis.  The  second  consideration  negates  the 
first;  it  is  the  moment  of  antithesis.  The  mind  can  now 
advance  to  the  third,  and  culminating,  moment,  in  which  it 
is  realized  that  the  combination  of  the  first  two  moments 
does  not  result  in  a  complete  destruction  of  all  thought- 
content,  but  in  a  new  notion,  richer  than  either  of  the  first 
two.  This  third  moment  is  that  of  synthesis .10  The  synthesis 
of  one  sequence  of  moments  may  become  the  thesis  of  a  new 
process  of  thought.  The  universal  formula  for  progress  in 
thinking,  as  conceived  by  Hegel,  is  the  passing  from  thesis, 
through  antithesis,  to  synthesis. 

Comments  on  the  Dialectic 

Certain  observations  on  this  dialectical  method  may  profit¬ 
ably  be  made  for  those  who  are  specially  acquainted  with 
Scholastic  philosophy.  First  of  all,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  not 
an  entirely  new  method  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  a 
generalization  of  the  method  by  which  the  thirteenth  century 
theologians  resolved  the  over-simplified  negative-positive 
theology  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  There  is  but  a  dim 
foreshadowing  of  the  method  of  analogy  in  the  De  divinis 
nominibus  of  Dionysius  the  Pseudo-Areopagite,  and  in  the 
De  divisione  naturae  of  Eriugena.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
Hegelian  dialectic  is  identical  with  the  Thomistic  method  of 
analogical  reasoning;  the  theories  of  knowledge  and  reality 
in  Hegel  and  St.  Thomas  are  too  different  to  make  such  a 
suggestion  possible.  But  Hegel  himself  knew  that  he  was  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  current  of  an  old  and  traditional  mode  of  thought.11 
Its  source  goes  back,  at  least,  to  the  antithetic  positions  of 
Heraclitus  and  the  Eleatics,  to  the  antinomies  of  Plato’s 
Parmenides,  to  a  Neo-Platonic  tradition  running  through  the 
middle  ages  and  appearing  anew  in  the  “coincidence  of  oppo¬ 
sites”  theories  of  Renaissance  thinkers,  such  as  Nicholas  of 
Cusa  and  Jacob  Boehme.12  Hegel  is  original  in  universalizing 
the  Dialectic,  in  applying  it  to  all  development  of  thought 
and  reality. 

As  a  final  comment  on  the  Dialectic,  let  us  note  that  it  does 
not  require  the  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  contra¬ 
diction.  That  Hegel  abandoned  the  principle  of  contradiction 
is  the  common  contention  of  many  of  the  little  manuals  of 
Scholastic  metaphysics.  The  fact  is  Hegel  knew  that  no  logical 
thought  is  possible  without  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
principle  of  contradiction.13  Hegel,  however,  did  delight  in 
paradoxes.  A  paradox  is  not  an  offense  against  the  principle 


of  contradiction;  one  term  of  the  paradox  is  always  taken 
in  a  different  referential  context  from  the  other.  What  is  merely 
an  interesting  paradox  to  the  well-informed,  may  be  a  plain 
contradiction  to  the  ill-informed.  Any  good  metaphysician 
knows  that  it  is  true  that  all  being  is  (potentially,  essentially), 
and  that  it  is  not  true  that  all  being  is  (actually,  existentially). 
Hegel’s  contention  is  that  the  oppositions  between  thesis  and 
antithesis  are  not  perfect  contradictions;  though  they  are 
often  contrarieties.14  The  law  of  contradiction  holds  true  in 
the  abstract  order.  Thus,  not-blue  is  the  contradictory  of  blue, 
but  there  is  no  concrete  reality  which  is  “not-blue.”15  In  the 
real  order,  blue  is  opposed  to  yellow  (or  some  other  positive 
color),  but  this  is  not  an  abstract  contradiction.  Hegel  argues 
that  when  the  opposition  of  concrete  entities  is  rightly  under¬ 
stood  it  never  turns  out  to  be  an  unresolvable  contradiction, 
but  is  some  form  of  contrariety  which  may  be  resolved  into 
a  higher  unity.  Thus  blue  simply  is  not  yellow, — but  they 
are  identical  when  viewed  merely  as  two  cases  of  color.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Hegel  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  all  real 
oppositions  may  be  so  resolved. 19  One  need  read  only  a  little 
of  Hegel  to  realize  that  McTaggart  is  right  in  saying  that, 
for  Hegel,  “Truth  consists,  not  of  contradictions,  but  of  mo¬ 
ments  which,  if  separated,  would  be  contradictions,  but  which 
in  their  synthesis  are  reconciled  and  consistent.’’1' 

The  Dialectic  in  Nature  and  in  Mind 
It  has  been  seen  that  Hegel  looked  upon  all  reality  as  a 
completely  intelligible  whole.  For  him  there  is  fundamentally 
but  one  sort  of  being;  there  is  no  absolute  duality  of  mind 
and  matter,  or  of  finite  and  infinite.  If  we  consider  reality 
.  in  itself  (an  sich) ,  we  find  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  ab¬ 
stract  universal.  It  can  be  studied  in  this  first  moment,  its 
laws  discovered,  and  its  knowledge  recorded  in  the  science  of 
Logic.18  But  this  logical  consideration  is  only  the  thesis  for 
the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  reason  in  reality.  It  is 
possible,  next,  to  think  of  the  Absolute  as  it  is  objectively 
(fur  sich).  In  this  condition  it  is  universal  Nature.  It  is  now 
the  antithesis  of  logical  reality.  In  Nature,  reality  is  external¬ 
ized,  diversified,  subjected  to  the  limitations  of  space  and 
time.  Under  this  aspect,  the  Absolute  is  extended,  bodily, 
organic  or  inorganic;  it  is  quite  real  in  this  moment  in  which 
it  becomes  Nature.19  Thus  the  “idealism”  of  Hegel  does  not 
entail  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  a  world  of  corporeal  things. 
Such  realities  do  exist  and  work  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
discovered  in  the  various  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
This  is  what  differentiates  Hegel  from  the  subjective  idealist; 
he  recoiled  from  such  a  view  as  that  of  Berkeley.20 


9  “Contradiction  is  the  very  moving  principle  of  the  world:  and  it 
is  ridiculous  to  say  that  contradiction  is  unthinkable.  The  only  thing 
correct  in  that  statement  is  that  contradiction  is  not  the  end  of  the 
matter,  but  cancels  itself.”  Hegel,  Logic,  transl.  by  Wallace,  p.  223. 

10  Hegel  makes  clever  use  of  the  verb,  aufheben,  in  desctibing  this 
dialectical  process.  It  is  a  term  of  trivalent  ambiguity,  expiessing  at 
once  the  positive,  the  negative,  and  the  combined  notion.  “Cancelling, 
superseding,  brings  out  and  lavs  bare  its  true  twofold  meaning  which 
we  found  contained  in  the  negative:  to  supersede  (aufheben)  is  at 
once  to  negate  and  to  preserve.”  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  transl.  by 
Baillie,  pp.  163-164.  See  William  T.  Harris’  note  on  the  term,  aufheben, 
in  the  reprint  of  his  translation  of  the  Outlines  of  Hegel  s  Logic,  in 
Loewenberg,  Hegel  Selections,  p.  102,  note. 

it  Hegel,  Logic,  transl.  by  Wallace,  p.  149. 

12  Very  interesting  historical  notes  on  the  background  of  the  Dia¬ 
lectic  are  to  be  found  in:  B.  Croce,  What  is  Living  and  What  is  Dead 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Hegel,  transl.  from  the  3rd  Italian  ed.  by  D. 
Ainslie  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1915),  c.  2,  pp.  31-51. 

13  See  the  justification  of  this  statement  in  McTaggart,  op.  at.,  sect.  8, 
pp.  8-10. 


14  In  his  treatment  of  the  point  in  the  Phenomenology  of  Mind, 
transl.  by  Baillie,  pp.  204  ff.,  Hegel  uses  black-white  as  an  example 
of  opposition,  i.e.  a  case  of  contraries. 

15  Hegel,  Logic,  transl.  by  Wallace,  p.  221. 

16  This  is  where  Croce  disagrees  with  Hegel.  The  Italian  philosopher 
differentiates  between  what  he  calls  distincts,  which  are  unresolvable 
but  real  oppositions,  and  the  oppositions  of  contrariety  which  can  be 
resolved  It  is  Croce’s  contention  that  Hegel  failed  to  recognize  this 
distinction;  this  is  one  of  the  Dead  things  in  Hegelianism.  See  l]  hat 
is  Living  and  What  is  Dead  in  the  Philosophy  of  Hegel,  pp.  82-96. 


D  McTaggart,  op.  cit.,  p.  10.  .  r  .  ...  ,  _  ,  VT 

18  The  first  part  of  the  Encyclopadie  is  the  Logik,  in  Werke,  Bd.  VI. 

19  It  is  so  studied  by  Hegel  in  the  second  part  of  his.  Encyclopadie, 
hat  is,  in  the  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Naturphilosophie,  in  Werke,  Bd. 

20  Speaking  of  “empty  Empiricism,”  Hegel  says:  “This  kind  of 
iealism  is  such  a  self-contradictory  equivocation  as  scepticism;  only, 
idiile  the  latter  expresses  itself  negatively,  the  former  does  so  in  a 
lositive  way.”  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  transl.  by  Baillie,  p.  279. 
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The  Absolute  in  its  second  moment  contrasts  with  itself  in 
its  original  (logical)  stage.  This  leads  to  the  third  moment  in 
which  the  whole  of  reality  is  grasped  as  Absolute  Mind 
(Geist).  Here,  the  Absolute  is  known,  and  in  fact  exists,  in 
and  for  itself  (an  und  fur  sich).  This  synthesis  keeps  the 
first  two  aspects  distinct,  while  combining  them;  that  is,  the 
highest  philosophical  consideration  of  reality  will  have  to 
advert  to  the  fact  that  the  being  of  logic  and  of  Nature  have 
a  common  ground  (Grund),  but  that  this  ground  does  not 
imply  an  identity  without  any  dissimilarity.  At  this  point 
in  the  application,  the  ideal  or  mental  aspect  of  reality  seems 
to  dominate.  Reality  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  reason¬ 
ableness.  The  Absolute  is  now  Geist?1 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  three  stages  should  not  be  understood  too  literally.  It  is 
not  that  the  Absolute,  as  a  totality,  is  now  in  one  condition, 
now  in  a  second,  and  again  in  a  third.  Actually,  the  Absolute 
is  the  resultant  of  the  process.--  In  a  very  proper  Hegelian 
sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Absolute  does  not  change  as 
a  whole,  though  its  parts  do  constantly  interchange.23  In  its 
entirety,  it  has  a  sort  of  permanence,  which,  however,  does 
not  deny  internal  change.  Hegel  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
modern  Heraclitean.  It  is  more  likely,  I  think,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  combine  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides, — not  as  Aris¬ 
totle  did  by  making  forms  a  permanent  part  of  an  ever- 
changing  world,  but  by  making  the  whole  of  things  a  constant, 
with  continual  interchange  of  internal  parts  as  one  phase  of 
this  essential  constancy. 

The  Dialectic  in  History 

To  understand  Hegel’s  views  on  history  it  is  well  to  attend 
to  the  disturbed  conditions  of  his  times  and  country.  His 
lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  were  delivered  several 
times  during  the  period,  1822  to  1831. 24  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Germany  was  not  a  powerful  nation 
but  a  group  of  little  states,  apparently  incapable  of  union. 
The  philosopher,  J.  G.  Fichte,  had  done  a  good  deal  to  revive 
the  national  spirit  of  his  people.25  Hegel  did  his  part  by 
writing  the  history  of  the  world  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 

21  So,  the  culminating  part  of  the  Encyclopadie  is  reached  in  the 
Philosophic  des  Geistes,  in  Werke,  Bd.  VII,  H.  2. 

Cf.  “Spirit  is  alone  Reality.  It  is  the  inner  being  of  the  world,  that 
which  essentially  is,  and  is  per  se;  it  assumes  objectivity,  determinate 
form,  and  enters  into  relations  with  itself — it  is  externality  (otherness), 
and  exists  for  self ;  yet  in  this  determination,  and  in  its  otherness,  it  is 
still  one  with  itself — it  is  self-contained  and  self-complete,  in  itself  and 
for  itself  at  once.”  Hegel,  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  transl.  by  Baillie, 

p.  86. 

22  “The  truth  is  the  whole.  The  whole,  however,  is  merely  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  reaching  its  completeness  through  the  process  of  its  own 
development.  Of  the  Absolute  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  essentially  a 
result,  that  only  at  the  end  is  it  what  it  is  in  very  truth;  .  .  .”  ibid., 
p.  82.  There  is  a  certain  parallel,  of  which  Hegel  was  quite  aware  (see: 
ibid.,  p.  83),  between  this  view  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Absolute 
as  the  term  of  a  process  of  development  and  the  Aristotelian  theory 
of  the  ontogenetic  evolution  of  an  individual  organism  toward  the 
point  at  which  its  essential  purpose  will  be  actualized  within  it, 

23  See  Baillie’s  remarks  in  this  connection  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Phenomenology  of  Mind,  pp.  30-31.  The  following  sentence  is  typical 
of  his  point  of  view:  “The  world  is  a  process  that  is  self-contained, 
and  so  as  a  whole  is  at  rest  with  itself:  It  is  a  process  sub  specie  tem- 
poris,  but  a  unified  whole  sub  specie  aeternitatis.” 

24  The  V orlesungen  uber  die  Philosophic  der  Geschichte  is  post¬ 
humously  edited  and  published  as  Bd.  IX  of  the  Werke.  Hegel  pub¬ 
lished  only  four  major  works  during  his  lifetime:  the  Phenomenology 
of  Mind,  Science  of  Logic,  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences 
in  Outline,  and  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Law. 

23  See  his:  Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation  (Berlin,  1807-1808).  in 
Werke,  ed.  J.  H.  Fichte,  Bd.  VII  (Berlin,  1845-1846). 


it  appear  that  the  German  people  were  the  lineal  heirs  to 
the  greatest  civilizations  of  the  past.  The  four  divisions  of 
his  Welt  geschichte  deal  successively  with  the  Oriental  World, 
the  Greek  World,  the  Roman  World,  and  as  a  climax,  the 
German  World.  To  the  non-German  this  division  will  seem 
a  little  arbitrary.  With  it,  Hegel  set  the  style  for  later  German 
historians  and,  I  think,  contributed  no  little  to  the  Bismarck- 
ian  complex  of  the  German  people.26 

One  might  well  wonder  how  a  thinker  noted  for  his  intellec¬ 
tual  honesty,  as  Hegel  is,  could  effect  what  amounts  to  a 
distortion  of  modern  history.  In  point  of  fact,  Hegel  carries 
over  into  the  writing  of  history  all  his  philosophical  convic¬ 
tions.  His  coherence  theory  of  truth  requires  him  to  regard 
the  events  of  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole. 
It  forbids  him  to  consider  history  merely  as  the  story  of 
isolated  events  of  the  past.  This  anecdotal  type  of  history, 
such  as  is  found  in  Herodotus,  is  called  original  history27  and 
is  looked  upon  by  Hegel  as  a  very  crude  effort.  The  true 
historian  must  interpret  events  rather  than  record  them.  This 
leads  to  a  second  type  of  history,  reflective,  which  is  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  first.  In  reflective  history,  the  individual  events 
are  not,  as  they  were  in  the  first  type  of  history,  important 
in  themselves.  The  writer  of  reflective  history  must  rise  above 
details  and  view  them  in  relation  to  some  larger  scheme.  The 
scheme  may  be  the  life  of  a  nation,  the  correctness  of  some 
theory,  the  subjective  criticism  of  historical  events,  or  the 
interest  of  some  special  subject,  such  as  Art,  Law,  or  Religion.28 

The  synthesis  of  original  and  reflective  history  lies  in  a 
new  approach,  the  Philosophical .20  “The  history  of  the  world 
presents  us  with  a  rational  process.”  It  is  the  business  of  the 
historian  to  discover  the  laws,  the  causes,  the  purposes,  the 
design  of  world  events.  Hegel  speaks  with  utter  contempt 
of  the  opinion  that  the  historian  should  be  an  impartial 
chronicler  of  actual  events.30  He  thinks  that  every  true  his¬ 
torian  should  have  a  purpose  and  should  explain  his  facts  in 
the  light  of  this  purpose.  Hence  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
to  stimulate  a  heterogeneous  people  to  national  consciousness, 
world  history  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  make  that  people 
feel  that  the  modern  world  is  their  oyster. 

The  Triad:  Art,  Religion,  Philosophy 
When  mind  achieves  the  apex  of  its  evolution,  and  becomes 
Absolute  Mind,  it  undergoes  its  final  triadic  process.  In  the 
first  moment  of  this  triad,  the  Absolute  (which  is  God,  in  a 
sense)  finds  expression  in  Art.  In  this  thesis,  the  highest 
reality  is  revealed  in  a  positive,  implicit  fashion,  and  thinks 
itself  by  an  immediate  intuition  ( Anschauung) ,31  It  is  in  Art 
that  the  Absolute  appears  under  sensuous  forms. 

The  antithetic  moment  in  this  triad  is  found  to  be  Reli¬ 
gion.32  The  mode  of  knowing  proper  to  religion,  in  this  sense, 

26  See  my  article:  “The  Philosophical  Antecedents  of  German  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism,”  Thought,  XIV  (June,  1939),  pp.  225-242. 

27  Hegel,  The  Philosophy  of  History,  transl.  by  J.  Sibree  (rev.  ed.; 
New  York:  Wiley  Book  Co.,  1900),  pp.  1-4. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  4-8. 

29  Ibid.,  pp.  8  ff.  The  quotation  is  from  p.  9. 

30  See  his  section  on  Universal  History  (Die  Welt  geschichte)  in  Die 
Philosophic  des  Geistes.  The  translation  of  this  passage,  by  W.  Wallace, 
is  reprinted  in  Loewenberg’s  Hegel  Selections,  pp.  262-267. 

37  Hegel  dwells  on  this  major  triad  in  several  works,  but  chiefly  in 
the  Philosophic  des  Geistes,  in  Werke,  Bd.  VII,  H.  2,  sect.  556  ff.  But 
see  also:  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  transl.  bv  Baillie,  pp.  696-808;  and 
Philosophy  of  History,  transl.  by  Sibree,  pp.  52-53. 

32  The  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Philosophic  der  Religion,  in  Werke,  Bd. 
XI,  contain  the  formal  outline  of  Hegel’s  religious  views. 
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is  that  of  imaginative  presentation  (Vorstellung) .  This  is  the 
stage  in  which  Absolute  Mind  manifests  itself  by  way  of 
revelation,  of  objective  manifestation,  of  otherness.  In  this 
explicit  but  indirect  form  of  consciousness,  there  is  a  contrast 
with  the  immediacy  of  knowledge  found  in  Art.  Thus  religion 
negates  art. 

Philosophy  is  supposed  to  supply  the  synthesis.  L  nder  the 
section-heading,  Philosophy,  in  the  Philosophic  des  Geistes,33 
Hegel  begins:  “This  science  is  the  unity  of  Art  and  Religion.  ’ 
At  this  point,  the  Absolute  Mind  reaches  pure  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  becomes  a  logical  conception  (Begriff).  Thus  reality  is 
best  known  in  Theodicy,  the  department  of  Hegelian  philoso¬ 
phy  which  is  more  noble  than  any  other.  Summing  up  this  triad, 
Hegel  says  of  the  Absolute  Mind:  “It  is  thus  One  Individuality 
which,  presented  in  its  essence  as  God,  is  honored  and  enjoyed 
in  Religion;  which  is  exhibited  as  an  object  of  sensuous  con¬ 
templation  in  Art;  and  is  apprehended  as  an  intellectual  con¬ 
ception  in  Philosophy.”34 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Hegel  arrived  at  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  this  supreme  triad.  From  the  Romantic  movement 
in  German  thought  (Schelling),  he  got  the  notion  that  art 
is  a  sort  of  dynamic  common  denominator  of  life  and  reality.30 
From  his  studies  in  revealed  religion,  not  only  Christianity 
but  also  ancient  religions  and  those  of  the  Orient,  Hegel  re¬ 
tained  what  is  at  least  a  tendency  toward  theism.36  He  felt, 
however,  that  he  could  harmonize  the  contradictions  of  the 
God  of  art  and  the  God  of  religion  in  the  all-embracing 
synthesis  of  his  Logic. 

However,  the  Hegelian  Dialectic  breaks  down  most  obvious¬ 
ly  in  this  major  triad.  It  is  here  that  some  of  his  most  faithful 


students  part  company  with  him.  Croce,  who  is  far  from  being 
an  orthodox  Hegelian  but  who,  nevertheless,  may  be  the  most 
influential  contemporary  disciple,  objects  to  the  consideration 
of  religion  as  a  merely  negative  moment  for  art.37  This  is  a 
surprising  comment  from  a  man  who  has  identified  the  highest 
form  of  human  endeavor  with  artistic  intuition;  yet  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  valid  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  McTaggart 
criticizes  the  placing  of  philosophy  in  the  third  moment. 
Instead  of  being  the  synthesis,  it  should  be  part  of  the  anti¬ 
thesis,  he  thinks.38  There  can  be  no  final  synthesis  to  this 
exalted  triad. 

The  False  Primacy  of  Method  Over  Reality 

I  think  we  may  justly  say  that  in  the  triad:  Art,  Religion, 
Philosophy,  we  have  the  crux  of  the  Hegelian  Dialectic.  It 
provides  us  with  a  magnificent  example  of  the  fitting  of  the 
material  to  the  method.  It  may  well  give  us  pause  when  we 
attempt  to  appraise  the  Dialectic  in  its  other  applications. 
Does  it  ever  explain  the  dynamics  of  reality? 

The  epilogue,  and  answer,  are  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
following  serio-comic  lines: 

It  is  a  mortifying  circumstance,  which  greatly  perplexes  many  a  pains¬ 
taking  philosopher,  that  nature  often  refuses  to  second  his  most  pro¬ 
found  and  elaborate  efforts;  so  that  after  having  invented  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  natural  theories  imaginable,  she  will  have  the  per¬ 
verseness  to  act  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  system,  and  flatly  contradict 
his  most  favorite  positions.  This  is  a  manifest  and  unmerited,  grievance, 
since  it  throws  the  censure  of  the  vulgar  and  unlearned  entirely  upon 
the  philosopher;  whereas  the  fault  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  theory, 
which  is  unquestionably  correct,  but  to  the  waywardness  of.  dame 
nature,  who,  with  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  her  sex,  is  continually 
indulging  in  coquetries  and  caprices,  and  seems  really  to  take  pleasure 
in  violating  all  philosophic  rules,  and  jilting  the  most  learned  and 
indefatigable  of  her  adorers.39 


33  See  Wallace’s  translation  reprinted  in  Loewenberg’s,  Hegel  Selec¬ 
tions,  p.  293. 

34  Hegel,  Philosophy  of  History,  transl.  by  bibree,  p.  53.  . 

33  The  reports  of  Hegel’s  lectures  on  the  theory  of  art  are  in  his: 
Vorlesungen  uber  die  Aesthetik,  which,  is  Bd.  X  of  the  Weike.  . 

36  His  personal  religious  position  is  hard  to  define.  He  criticizes 
Pantheism  and  Atheism;  see  the  Philosophic  des  Geistes,  p.  573  ,  in 
Loewenberg’s  Selections,  pp.  293-308. 


37  “This  is  the  first  case  of  that  abuse  of  the  triadic  form  which 
offended,  and  still  offends  all  who  approach  the  system  of  Hegel,  and 
has  been  justlv  described  as  an  abuse.  For  who  could  ever  persuade 
himself  that  religion  is  the  not- being  of  art  .  .  .?”  What  is  Living  and 
What  is  Dead  in  the  Philosophy  of  Hegel,  p.  97. 

38  McTaggart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  229-230. 

39  W.  Irving,  Knickerbocker’s  New  York  (New  \ork:  Putnam,  1860), 
p.  44. 


“It  [Hegelian  Dialectic]  provides  us  with  a  magnificent  example  of  the  fitting  of  the  material  to  the  method.  M^ny 

a  philosopher  has  found  himself  doomed  to  failure  precisely  because  of  that  fatal  substitution  of  thought  for  rea  . 
the^^corfsequent  false  conception  of  philosophy  as  a  “system.”  One  who  sincerely  seeks  ^  ^ 

Charvbdis  onlv  if  he  is  profoundly  aware  that  Being  is  the  first  principle  of  knowledge  and  of  metaphysics.  1  1S tro™ 
our  intellectual  apprehension  of  Being  that  philosophy  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  all  other  knowledges  begin  But 
maintains  that  the  first  ^nciple  is  thought,  not  Being,  sad  results  will  follow;  for  he  consults  his  own  mind  to  discover 
—one  might  almost  say  to  construct— reality.  He  does  not  allow  reality  to  unfold  its  own _  story  rather  rea  i  ^  ^ys  w  a 
his  mind  wishes  it  to  say.  In  some  such  fashion  Hegel  failed.  His  dialectic  is  a  warning  that  reality  is  much  too  big  and 

x  aned i^to  be^fitted^me  Hegel  would  not  be  pleased  with  such  criticism.  But  they  themselves  began  to  advance  crit- 

icisra  when  it  became  evident  with  the  passing  of  time  that  the  world  was  still  changmg  1 that  h. story  went ^on  as s  be , 

that  perhaps  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  of  Prussia  was  not  the  promised  Golden  Age.  And  yet ,  surely  Hegel  co 

llP„s  wePre  not  wr“„ng?  But  had  not  he  proclaimed  that  the  Absolute  Idea,  having  flrst  transformed  dse  f  mto  nature 

(where  it  was  in  a  state  of  unawareness  of  self),  had  come  further  to  express  itself  in  man  Then,  b\  rea 

ability  to  think,  had  it  not  through  science,  history,  and  philosophy  come  unto  itself?  Had  he  not  thus 

Idea  was  about  to  achieve  its  ultimate  design?  that  all  mankind  was  verging  on  an  unchangeable  era.  Clearly,  then, 

something  was  wrong.  What  could  be  done  to  bolster  up  the  system?  .  .,  ,  T , 

One  answer  was  given  by  an  Hegelian  revolutionist,  Ludwig  Feuerbach.  For  him,  there  was  no  A^S°  d 

Man’s  self-consciousness  has  only  himself  for  its  object.  Consequently  even  though  man  may  ^ h°  He„e^n  Idea  has 
he  actually  means  and  reveres  man.  Thus  the  supernatural  and  transcendent  elements  have  gone,  the  Hegelian  Idea 
been  supplanted  How  simple  a  task  for  a  Marx  to  convert  Feuerbach’s  limited  materialism  into  his  own  radical  system. 
How  easily  Hegel’s  dialectic  was  understood  as  the  law  of  the  evolution  of  matter,  and  of  all  social  and  historical  changes 
foofodTn  matter  and  determined  by  it.  Hegeiianism  itself,  alas!  was  not  the  synthesis  but  the  these t  of  a  »  — 
and  evolution.  “It  had  to  be  ‘sublated’  in  its  own  sense,  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  while  its  form  had  be  anm 
through  criticism,  the  new  content  which  had  been  won  through  it  had  to  be  saved  (Engels). 
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WHAT  goes  into  the  making  of  a  radical  materialist? 

The  proverbial  .  .  sugar  ’n’  spice  ’n’  everything 
nice  .  .  very  definitely  has  no  place  in  Karl  Marx.  Rather, 
one  must  take  a  nature  which  always  tended  toward  extremes. 
Unto  this  add  a  deep  distaste  of  religion,  engendered  when 
his  parents  for  political  reasons  exchanged  tepid  faith  in 
Judaism  for  an  even  more  lukewarm  adherence  to  Protestant¬ 
ism.  Season  long  and  thoroughly  with  the  unrest  of  a  turbulent 
and  discontented  liberal  Rhineland,  whose  animus  had  been 
aroused  by  its  abrupt  annexation  under  decree  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  the  conservative  and  Protestant  Prussia.  Bake 
well  over  the  hot  fire  enkindled  by  radical  materialists  with 
whom  he  freely  and  constantly  associated  during  his  years  at 
the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  of  Berlin.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  making  of  a  Karl  Marx. 

A  Radical  and  His  Prejudice 

The  hatred  of  all  that  savored  of  the  ideal  or  spiritual 
deepened  as  the  years  went  on.  His  intense  devotion  to 
materialism  grew  stronger  until  in  time  it  gave  rise  to  the 
prejudice  which  literally  forecasts  the  future  of  his  whole  life 
and  philosophy.  The  prejudice  which  was  the  mother  oj 
Marxism  was  its  author’s  determination  to  jit  the  entire  uni¬ 
verse  into  a  materialistic  mould.  As  soon  as  the  tendencies 
oj  Marx’s  mind  began  to  take  definite  shape  it  was  clear  that 
they  involved  a  burning  hatred  of  idealism  and  a  blind  devo¬ 
tion  to  materialism. 

One  must  not,  however,  think  that  the  materialism  which 
Marx  cherished  was  that  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Even  as  a  young  student,  he  despised  it.  He  regarded  its 
static  concept  of  matter  as  incapable  of  offering  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  activity  and  progress  in  the  universe.  But 
we  must  above  all  remember  that  despite  this  glaring  deficiency 
in  the  current  materialism,  the  one  idea  that  never  left  Marx’s 
mind  was  that  materialism  was  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 
The  determination  to  establish  this  thesis  became  the  domi¬ 
nant  passion  oj  his  life. 

The  Influence  oj  Hegel 

Great  as  was  the  young  materialist’s  dislike  of  idealism, 
there  was  one  feature  of  Hegelianism  (whose  intellectual  force 
and  systematic  thoroughness  he  acknowledged  begrudgingly) 
which  fascinated  him — its  dialectic.  The  incessant  conflict  of 
opposites  producing  necessary  progress  towards  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  gave  Hegelianism  a  real  ‘vitalizing  principle.’  It  was  the 
absence  of  such  a  principle  in  the  old  materialism  which  made 
it  appear  to  Marx  so  inadequate  and  unappealing. 

From  the  outset,  Marx  was  determined  to  find  some  com- 
parab’e  ‘vitalizing  principle’  for  his  avowed  materialism,  but 
at  first  he  had  little  success.  He  sought  eagerly  for  it  in  his 
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doctoral  dissertation,  a  comparative  study  of  the  materialism 
of  Epicurus  and  Democritus.  Later  he  turned  to  Strauss, 
Bauer  and  Feuerbach  in  the  hope  that  their  forms  of  mate¬ 
rialism  would  contain  the  object  of  his  search.  It  was  only 
after  several  years,  during  which  he  was  notably  influenced 
by  Feuerbach,  that  he  began  to  see  the  solution  to  his  problem. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  object  of  his  quest  was  found 
in  the  very  philosophy  he  hated  most — Hegelianism.  Stranger 
still,  he  now  saw  that  the  very  element  he  had  admired  most 
in  Hegelianism,  its  progressive  dialectic,  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
viding  him  with  a  truly  dynamic  materialism.  He  was  now 
convinced  that  he  could  lift  the  dialectic  framework  from 
Hegelian  idealism  and  simply  make  it  a  framework  for  a 
dialectic  materialism. 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  Marx  envisioned  material 
reality,  instead  oj  the  Hegelian  idea,  as  being  composed  of 
opposing  elements.  And  the  conflict  of  the  opposites  provided 
him  with  an  explanation  of  motion  and  material  progress.  He 
was  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  had  found  the  clue  to 
the  self-sufficiency  of  matter. 

The  application  of  the  dialectic  to  the  world  of  nature  thus 
afforded  Marx  the  philosophical  basis  for  his  atheism.  It  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  an  answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  world  demanded  a  Creator,  that  the  activity 
in  the  universe  necessitated  a  Prime  Mover,  that  the  order 
evident  in  all  reality  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  acknowl¬ 
edging  an  infinite,  intelligent  Designer.  In  a  word,  Marx  now 
felt  that,  with  full  intellectual  justification,  he  could  insist 
upon  the  self-sufficiency  of  matter. 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  his  new-found  ‘dialectical  materialism,’ 
Marx  never  saw  its  obvious  defects.  Actually,  instead  of  the 
conflict  of  opposing  elements  in  material  reality  accounting 
for  activity,  such  a  conflict  presupposed  the  presence  of  motion 
in  the  contradictory  elements.  Conflict  is  the  resultant  of 
interacting  opposites;  conflict  is  created  by  elements  moving 
in  opposite  directions.  Basically,  the  theory  left  active  matter 
still  dependent  on  a  Prime  Mover  of  the  universe.  But  the 
enthusiastic  Marx  believed  that  at  last  he  had  found  an  ex¬ 
planation  which  would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a 
Creator. 

Marx  and  His  Social  Philosophy 

In  the  years  immediately  following  his  university  career, 
Marx  became  intensely  interested  in  social  philosophy.  His 
position  as  editor  of  the  Rheinische  Zeitung,  a  radical  Cologne 
paper  concerned  with  social  problems,  served  both  to  intensify 
his  interest  in  this  phase  of  philosophy  and  to  convince  him 
that  he  knew  very  little  about  it.  When  Marx  arrived  in  Paris 
in  1843,  he  had  already  succeeded  in  applying  the  Hegelian 
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dialectic  to  the  physical  universe.  His  dominant  interest,  how¬ 
ever,  had  now  become  social  philosophy  and  once  again  he 
was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  formulating  a  social 
philosophy  which  would  be  based  on  a  dynamic  materialism. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  a  very  mediocre  philosopher,  Pierre 
Joseph  Proudhon,  who  showed  Marx  how  to  adopt  the  Hege¬ 
lian  dialectic  to  social  philosophy.  In  long  evening  sessions, 
Proudhon  rebuked  Marx  for  the  vestiges  of  idealism  which 
still  remained  in  his  mind  and  urged  him  to  forget  completely 
the  Hegelian  ‘idea.’  He  pointed  out  to  the  supposedly  original- 
minded  Marx  that  if  he  wanted  to  see  real  dialectic  operating 
he  need  only  look  about  himself  in  society:  in  the  ever-present 
conflict  of  the  exploiting  class  with  the  exploited  class  is  to 
be  found  the  real  clash  of  opposites.  In  this  single  thought, 
Proudhon  contributed  what  was  to  become  the  central  lever 
in  the  Marxian  system. 

Marx  immediately  saw  that  economic  exploitation  was  the 
cause  of  conflict  between  the  two  opposing  classes.  The  ex¬ 
ploiting  class  owns  the  means  of  production  and,  consequently, 
holds  a  position  of  freedom  and  domination.  The  exploited 
class  does  not  own  any  means  of  production  and,  therefore, 
finds  itself  in  a  position  of  subservience  to  the  other  class. 
In  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  “right  of  private  ownership,” 
Marx  believed  that  he  had  found  the  root  of  all  class  conflict 
and  social  misery. 

From  this  premise,  firmly  entrenched  in  his  mind,  the  theory 
of  economic  determinism  blossomed  forth  with  all  its  ramifi¬ 
cations.  In  all  law,  Marx  could  see  only  an  instrument  which 
the  exploiting  class  had  called  into  being  to  protect  its  own 
lucrative  position.  In  the  State,  Marx  saw  only  a  class  organ¬ 
ization,  a  weapon  of  force  which  the  exploiting  class  had 
created  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  exploited  masses  in 
their  condition  of  subservience.  In  a  word,  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  society — the  State,  law,  religion,  morality,  art,  liter¬ 
ature,  music,  etc. — is  economically  determined.  The  specific 
form  which  these  various  institutions  take  is  directly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  current  mode  of  production,  while  any  essential 
change  in  the  basic  mode  of  production  will  necessarily  produce 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  structure  of  society.  The  cur¬ 
rent  mode  of  production  serves  the  interests  of  the  presently 
ruling  and  owning  class,  and  the  entire  structure  of  society 
is  designed  as  a  protection  of  that  current  mode  of  production. 
Here  at  last  Marx  had  found  a  comprehensive,  materialistic 
social  philosophy. 

The  theory  of  economic  determinism  certainly  shows  Marx 
to  be  the  victim  of  his  blind  prejudice.  He  was  interested 
only  in  materialism,  devoted  to  the  dialectic,  and  witnessed 
radical  social  changes  occurring  in  his  age  due  to  the  advent 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Without  ever  checking  his  theory 
with  past  history,  he  leaped  to  the  general  conclusions  of 
economic  determinism:  viewed  statically,  in  any  specific  period, 
the  entire  social  structure  is  a  direct  resultant  of  the  current 
mode  of  production;  viewed  dynamically,  any  essential  change 
in  the  structure  of  society  is  a  direct  resultant  of  an  essential 
change  in  the  mode  of  production. 

Marx  was  so  imbued  with  his  prejudice  for  a  ‘dialectical 
and  materialistic’  basis  for  social  philosophy  that  he  did  not 
pause  long  enough  to  evaluate  the  evidence  upon  which  his 
theory  relied.  A  serious  glance  at  past  history  would  have 
revealed  innumerable  instances  wherein  his  theory  was  contra¬ 
dicted  by  facts.  Historically,  radical  changes  in  modes  of  pro¬ 


duction  had  taken  place  without  notably  affecting  the  existing 
type  of  State;  while,  in  other  instances,  essentially  different 
types  of  States  had  existed  and  operated  on  identical  modes 
of  production.  Such  historical  facts  as  these  are  inexplicable 
in  terms  of  the  Marxian  theory.  Furthermore,  so  prejudiced 
was  Marx  in  favor  of  his  ideas  on  exploitation  that  he  never 
realized  that  his  attacks  were  really  directed  towards  abuses 
of  both  private  ownership  and  state  power.  His  charges  were 
against  the  historical  character  which  these  institutions  had 
often  assumed.  His  arguments  never  touched  the  philosophical 
basis  of  either  private  ownership  or  the  State. 

Marx  and  Religion 

Marx’s  analysis  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  religion  natur¬ 
ally  had  to  be  made  to  fit  his  already-conceived  theory  of 
economic  determinism.  For  him,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  im¬ 
partially  investigating  the  origin  of  religion.  It  was  not  even 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  religion  had  an  economic  basis. 
For  him  the  only  point  to  be  investigated  was  the  precise 
manner  in  which  economic  forces  created  religion  and  how 
religion  served  an  economic  purpose. 

With  this  preconceived  idea  in  his  head,  and  with  unques¬ 
tionable  abuses  of  religion  before  his  eyes,  it  was  quite  easy 
for  Marx  to  see  that  religion  was  simply  ‘the  opium  of  the 
people.’  He  believed  that  he  found  religion  serving  as  a  drug 
for  the  minds  of  exploited  masses  in  a  threefold  way:  it 
taught  the  rich  their  rights  and  thereby  confirmed  them  in 
their  determination  to  exploit  the  poor;  it  taught  the  poor 
their  duties  towards  the  ruling  class  and  thereby  aided  in  their 
exploitation  by  the  rich;  finally,  it  instilled  a  spirit  of  passivity 
into  the  masses  which  was  destructive  of  any  activity  on  their 
part  to  strive  for  economic  betterment. 

One  could  hardly  expect  Marx  to  discover  the  true  basis  of 
religion  when  his  investigation  started  from  premises  involving 
the  non-existence  of  God  and  the  total  materiality  of  man’s 
nature.  But  even  beginning  from  such  premises,  one  would 
wonder  why  a  mere  glance  at  history  would  not  have  shown 
him  the  falsity  of  his  analysis.  The  Church  had  always  been 
the  one  great  force  in  civilzation  which  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  had  constantly  reprimanded  the  rich  for  their  injustices 
towards  the  poor.  It  had  been  the  most  influential  agency  in 
the  world  working  for  the  betterment  of  labor  and  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  suffering  and  poverty;  it  had  taught  resignation  only 
to  the  truly  ineradicable  hardships  of  human  life  and  had 
spared  no  effort  to  better  what  could  be  bettered  in  human 
life.  Marx  never  perceived  these  truths  because  he  did  not 
even  look  for  them.  His  prejudiced  mind  wanted  only  evidence 
that  religion  was  economic  in  its  origin  and  purposes.  Only 
evidence  which  could  be  forced  into  that  framework  interested 
him.  All  else  was  ignored. 

Marx  and  Morality 

In  his  analysis  of  moral  ideals,  Marx  once  more  made  reality 
fit  his  theory.  With  his  predetermined  conviction  that  the 
Christian  moral  code  must  have  been  created  by  economic 
forces,  it  remained  for  him  only  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  these  ideals  served  the  exploiting  class  in  its  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  masses. 

Unfortunately,  the  undeveloped  and  error-riddled  nineteenth 
century  anthropolgy  furnished  support  for  many  of  Marx’s 
ideas,  such  as  his  view  that  private  ownership  had  evolved 
out  of  a  primitive  communism.  In  this  one  respect,  Marx 
is  not  to  be  blamed  nearly  so  much  as  his  present-day  dis- 
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ciples.  Marx  had  no  way  of  knowing  the  falsity  of  the  ‘evi¬ 
dence’  which  the  old  anthropology  presented  in  proof  of  evo¬ 
lution  in  religion  and  morals.  The  modern  Marxists  have 
witnessed  the  development  of  anthropolgy  as  a  science  and 
have  seen  it  totally  reject  the  immature  conclusions  which  it 
held  in  Marx’s  day.  Yet  they  have  blindly  and  mechanically 
continued  to  present  the  ideas  held  on  these  topics  by  their 
Founder. 

Marx’s  denial  of  the  existence  of  God  and  the  spirituality 
of  man’s  soul,  as  well  as  his  dependence  on  a  false  and  un¬ 
developed  science  of  anthropology,  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  arrive  at  a  true  concept  of  morality.  But  only  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  he  was  interested  solely  in  evidence  which  seemed 
to  bolster  his  preconceived  ideas  on  morality  can  account  for 
his  complete  ignoring  of  much  which  disproved  his  theory. 
Thus,  one  would  find  it  difficult  to  discover  a  statement  more 
surprising  than  his  charge  that  the  specific  character  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  moral  code  results  from  the  fact  that  it  is  designed 
primarily  as  a  protection  for  private  ownership.  So  startling 
is  this  charge  that  one  is  at  first  tempted  not  to  take  it  seri¬ 
ously,  for  the  accusation,  if  made  seriously,  certainly  implies 
an  amazing  ignorance  of  just  what  the  Christian  moral  ideal 
happens  to  be. 

Anyone  with  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Christianity 
knows  that  its  moral  ideal  is  achieved  in  a  proportionately 
higher  degree  precisely  to  the  extent  that  one  succeeds  in 
overcoming  attachment  to  worldly  possessions.  Instead  of  the 
Christian  moral  code  existing  as  a  support  for  private  owner¬ 
ship,  it  teaches  man  that  he  has  attained  higher  levels  of 
Christian  spirituality  in  proportion  to  his  abandonment  of 
private  ownership. 

Marx’s  predetermined  premises  necessitated  his  regarding 
the  Christian  moral  code  as  a  ‘class  morality,’  as  a  tool  of  the 
exploiting  class.  Yet  he  never  analyzed  Christianity  deeply 
enough  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  ‘class 
morality.’  Whenever  there  is  a  so-called  ‘conflict’  between 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  material  welfare 
of  the  group,  the  spiritual  good  of  the  individual  takes  prece¬ 
dence.  Certainly,  the  emphasis  here  is  on  the  spiritual  as 
opposed  to  the  material;  it  elevates  the  spiritual  interests 
of  an  individual  above  the  material  interests  of  a  whole  group. 
Christian  morality  is  surely  anything  but  a  ‘class  morality.’ 

When  Marx  asserted  that  the  Christian  moral  code  was  a 
weapon  of  class  suppression,  he  once  more  neglected  to  cast 
even  a  hasty  glance  at  history  to  see  whether  or  not  his  theory 
checked  with  facts.  History  would  have  shown  him  that  the 
ruling  and  exploiting  classes  had  always  been  the  most  bitter 
enemies  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  The  most  ruthless 
attempts  to  destroy  Christianity  had  invariably  been  made  by 
the  ruling  classes.  And  surely  the  ruling  class  would  not  seek 
to  destroy  that  which,  according  to  Marx,  was  its  best  servant. 
In  contrast,  history  would  have  shown  him  that  the  greatest 
apostles  of  Christianity  had  arisen  from  the  lower  classes. 
And,  certainly,  members  of  the  exploited  class  would  not 
devote  their  lives  to  the  spread  of  that  which,  according  to 
Marx,  was  their  most  heartless  oppressor. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  for  the  unrealistic  analysis 
of  Christian  morality  presented  by  Marx.  His  analysis  arose 
from  his  prejudice  towards  economic  determinism,  not  from 
an  impartial  analysis  of  Christian  moral  ideals.  His  basic 
theory  specified  that  these  moral  ideals  had  to  be  economic 


in  their  origin  and  purposes.  Into  that  framework  the  Chris¬ 
tian  moral  code  had  to  be  pushed  and  pressed.  Any  abuse  of 
Christianity  which  would  bolster  that  thesis  was  eagerly 
grasped  and  magnified.  All  other  evidence  held  no  interest 
for  Marx. 

Marx  and  Communist  Society 

The  desire  of  Marx  for  a  dynamic  materialism,  especially 
in  the  field  of  social  philosophy,  has  appeared  to  many  writers 
to  represent  more  than  a  mere  discontent  with  the  out-moded 
materialism.  There  is  a  passion  for  justice  and  a  thirst  for 
perfect  happiness  which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  a  materialistic  philosophy.  Christopher  Dawson,  among 
others,  has  noticed  this  unique  characteristic  of  Marxism.  He 
has  called  it  “a  union  of  intense  apocalyptic  conviction  with 
a  materialistic  philosophy.” 

The  messianic  complex  which  seems  to  grip  Marx  is  attrib¬ 
uted  by  some  writers  to  his  Jewish  ancestry.  Certainly,  a 
longing  expectation  of  a  messianic  kingdom  was  the  dominant 
thought  in  the  Jewish  mind  for  centuries.  We  know,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  Jews  expected  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to 
be  one  of  earthly  glory,  power,  peace  and  happiness.  Although 
they  did  not  exclude  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  from  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  kingdom,  they  certainly  did  expect  something  more  than 
a  mere  spiritual  kingdom.  It  was  their  ardent  hope  and  belief 
that  the  Messiah  would  come  in  power  and  majesty,  crush 
their  oppressors,  and  raise  the  Jewish  people  to  a  position  of 
world  supremacy.  More  than  once  Christ  had  to  remind  the 
Jews  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  For  instance, 
He  had  to  give  this  reminder  to  the  mother  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  and,  at  another  time,  He  had  to  flee  when  the  crowds 
wished  to  make  Him  their  king.  But  whether  or  not  the 
messianic  hopes  of  the  Jewish  mind  had  a  subconscious  influ¬ 
ence  on  Marx  is  difficult  to  say.  It  can  only  be  said  that 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  Jewish  concept  of 
the  messianic  kingdom  and  Marx’s  idea  of  the  perfect  com¬ 
munist  society  of  the  future. 

Whatever  its  source  may  be,  Marx's  “messianic  complex” 
caused  him  to  predict  a  utopian  society  which  is  as  unrealistic 
as  anything  ever  conceived  by  the  greatest  visionaries.  In  it 
there  will  be  no  need  of  State  authority,  police,  prisons,  armies 
or  navies.  Men  will  be  truly  social-minded.  Each  will  give 
whole-heartedly  of  his  mental  and  physical  capacities.  And 
even  though  because  of  greater  abilities,  one  has  done  more 
and  better  work  than  his  neighbor,  he  will  expect  only  the 
same  recompense  as  his  less-gifted  fellow- worker.  Tn  the 
phrase  of  Marxism:  “From  each  according  to  his  capacities; 
to  each  according  to  his  needs.” 

Truly,  Marx  surpasses  even  Rousseau  in  his  faith  in  the 
inherent  goodness  of  man.  With  a  childish  confidence,  Marx 
speaks  of  the  “mass  change  of  human  nature”  which  will  take 
place  as  society  casts  off  Capitalism,  moves  through  the  transi¬ 
tional  period  of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  and  enters 
ideal  communist  society. 

To  put  it  mildly,  Marx  shows  an  astounding  ignorance 
of  human  nature.  We  do  not  expect  him  to  understand  the 
effects  of  original  sin  on  the  intellect  and  will  of  man.  But 
we  should  imagine  that  a  realistic  glance  at  human  nature 
would  have  revealed  in  it  both  inherent  tendencies  towards 
evil  which  would  forever  make  his  utopian  dream  impossible 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  innumerable  human  desires  which 
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could  never  be  satiated  by  the  purely  material  blessings  of 
communist  society. 

By  Way  of  Conclusion 

Karl  Marx  hated  idealism  but,  in  a  certain  sense,  one  might 
say  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  idealists.  If 
idealism  is  characterized  by  a  complete  emphasis  on  the 
mental  or  subjective,  if  idealism  is  marked  by  a  total  ignor¬ 
ing  of  the  objective  or  concrete  reality,  Marx’s  social  philoso¬ 
phy  makes  him  in  some  unique  sense  a  true  idealist.  But 


when  viewed  in  the  light  of  all  his  philosophical  tenets,  Marx 
will  best  be  remembered  as  an  ardent  opponent  of  all  that  is 
spiritual  and  ideal — of  all,  consequently,  that  is  best  in  life. 
A  certain  amount  of  intellectual  effort  and  originality  are  not 
to  be  denied  him.  But  the  modern  Marxist  often  should 
give  serious  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  to  which 
he  is  pledged  were  born  in  a  mind  ruled  by  the  grim  hand 
of  Dame  Prejudice.  Should  he  not  then  also  judge  those 
doctrines  in  accordance  with  that  fact? 


This  series  will  be  concluded  in  the  November  issue  with  articles  on  Positivism,  Pragmatism  and  Bergsonism.  The  final  article,  ‘‘St.  Thomas  and  the  Modern  Mind,” 
will  be  contributed  by  the  Reverend  Gerald  B.  Phelan  of  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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aLL  enunciations  we  make  are  enunciations  of  existence; 
iTa.  furthermore,  it  is  true  that  those  enunciations  are  as 
many  or  diverse  as  is  to  he  itself.  But  human  knowledge 
within  the  apprehension  of  being  gravitates  rather  toward 
essence  and  the  expression  of  that  essence  which  is  composite.36 
Of  all  our  natural  speculative  knowledges,  then,  only  two 
come  to  terms  with  the  act  of  existing  itself,  the  metaphysical 
and  the  historical.  Now  metaphysics  in  so  far  as  it  studies 
esse  as  the  term  indicated  diversely  in  all  enunciations,  is  a 
science,  that  is,  a  knowledge  necessary,  universal,  of  princi¬ 
ples.  The  historian,  too,  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  fact, 
in  which  exercise  of  existing  there  is  necessity.  But  he  must 
seek  out  the  reason  or  principle  of  the  contingent  effect  in  its 
finite  cause  in  the  temporal  process.  There  for  the  first  time 
he  faces  contingency  on  its  own  ground.  For  the  necessary 
and  the  contingent  differ  as  they  exist  in  their  cause.  The 
necessary  is  that  which  exists  in  its  cause  in  such  wise  that 
it  cannot  not  be:  such  are  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  occurrence 
of  an  eclipse,  and  the  like.  But  there  are  some  events  which 
exist  in  their  cause  having  therein  a  certain  necessity  as 
regards  their  happening  for  the  most  part,  yet  not  having  such 
absolute  determinate  character  that  in  the  lesser  part  they 
must  be:  of  such  events  there  can  be  conjectural  knowledge, 
approximating  certitude  in  such  measure  as  the  effects  them¬ 
selves  approximate  necessity:  such  is  the  judgment  of  the 
meteorologist  as  to  winds  and  rains  to  come.  But  the  peculiar 
contingent  which  always  is  discoverable  in  the  properly  his¬ 
torical  question  is  that  which  in  its  cause  is  indifferent  to  the 
alternatives  of  being  or  not  being;  there  the  contingent  both 
is  and  is  not  in  such  wise  that  it  does  not  have  either  to  be 


[Editor’s  Note:  In  the  first  installment  of  this  article  in  the  March 
issue,  a  reduplication  in  the  text  of  footnote  31  led  to  the  omission 
of  footnote  35.  The  numbering  of  the  footnotes  in  the  text  of  p.  47 
(March,  1942)  should  be:  1)  “.  .  .  be  freezing.3-”  2)  “.  .  .  and  Ex- 
cantation.33”  3)  “.  .  .  actio  scientiae  Divinae ,34”  and  finally  in  the 
very  last  sentence,  “.  .  .  indeterminate  in  its  cause.35”  The  omitted 
footnote  reads: 

35  This  is  the  contingent  of  the  text:  “Sed  quaedam  causae  sunt  quae 
se  habent  ad  utrumque;  et  in  istis  causis  effectus  de  futuro  nullam 
habent  certitudinem  vel  determinationem ;  et  ideo  contingentia  ad 
utrumlibet  in  causis  suis  nullo  modo  cognosci  possunt.”  In  I  Sent. 
d.38.  1.5  resp.,  (Ed.  Mandonnet),  p.  910.] 

36  cf.  S.T.  I.  12.  4  resp. 


or  not  be.37  No  creaturely  knowledge,  moved  from  potency 
to  act  by  the  existence  of  the  object,  can  know  the  event  of 
the  contingent  effect  from  its  cause.  God  himself  does  not 
know  the  event  in  its  antecedents.  God  knows  the  event  by 
his  own  existence,  which  is  the  exemplar  cause  of  all  exist¬ 
ence.38  But  the  contingent  as  contained  only  in  its  cause  does 

3T  Alio  modo  potest  considerari  contingens  ut  est  in  sua  causa.  Et 
sic  consideratur  ut  futurum,  et  ut  contingens  nondum  determinatum  ad 
unum:  quia  causa  contingens  se  habet  ad  opposita.  Et  sic  contingens 
non  subditur  per  certitudinem  alicui  cognitioni.  Unde  quicumque  cog- 
noscit  effectum  contingentem  in  causa  sua  tantum,  non  habet  de  eo 
nisi  conjecturalem  cognitionem.  Deus  autem  cognoscit  omnia  contin¬ 
gentia,  non  solum  prout  sunt  in  suis  causis,  sed  etiam  prout  unum- 
quodque  eorum  est  actu  in  seipso.  (S.T.  I.  14.  13.  resp.)  Contingens 
a  necessario  differt,  secundum  quod  unumquodque  in  sua  causa  est; 
contingens  enim  sic  in  sua  causa  est,  ut  non  esse  ex  ea  possit  et  esse; 
necessarium  vero  ex  sua  causa  non  potest  non  esse.  (Sum.  c.  Gent. 
I.  67)  Sciendum  est  igitur,  quod  antequam  res  sit  non  habet  esse  nisi 
in  causis  suis.  Sed  causae  quaedam  sunt  ex  quibus  necessario  sequitur 
effectus,  quae  impediri  non  possunt,  et  in  istis  causis  habet  causatum 
esse  certum  et  determinatum,  adeo  quod  potest  ibi  demonstrative 
sciri,  sicut  est  ortus  solis,  et  eclipsis,  et  hujusmodi.  Quaedam  autem 
sunt  causae  ex  quibus  consequuntur  effectus  ut  in  majori  parte,  sed 
tamen  deficiunt  in  minori  parte;  unde  in  istis  causis  effectus  futuri 
non  habent  certitudinem  absolutam,  sed  quamdam,  inquantum  sunt 
magis  determinatae  causae  ad  unum  quam  ad  aliud ;  et  ideo  per  istas 
causas  potest  accipi  scientia  conjecturalis  de  futuris,  quae  tanto  magis 
erit  certa,  quanto  causae  sunt  magis  determinatae  ad  _  unum ;  sicut  est 
cognitio  medici  de  sanitate  et  morte  futura,  et  judicium  astrologi  de 
vends  et  pluviis  futuris.  Sed  quaedam  causae  sunt  quae  se  habent  ad 
utrumque ;  et  in  istis  causis  effectus  de  futuro  nullam  habet  certitudinem 
vel  determinationem;  et  ideo  contingentia  ad  utrumlibet  in  causis  suis 
nullo  modo  cognosci  possunt.  Sed  quando  jam  efficiuntur  in  rerum 
natura,  tunc  habent  in  seipsis  esse  determinatum;  et  ideo  quando  sunt 
in  actu,  certitudinaliter  cognoscuntur,  ut  patet  in  eo  qui  videt  Socra- 
tem  currere,  quia  Socratem  currere  dum  currit,  necessarium  est,  et 
certam  cognitionem  habere  potest.  1  Sent.  38.  1.  5  resp.,  ed.  Mandonnet, 
p.  910.  cf.  De  Ver.  8.  12  resp.;  In  VI  Meta.,  lect.  3. 

38  Cum  in  re  duo  sint,  quidditas  rei,  et  ejus  esse,  his  duobus  respondet 
duplex  operatio  intellectus.  Una  quae  dicitur  a  philosophis  formatio, 
qua  apprehendit  quidditates  rerum,  quae  etiam  a  Philosopho,  in  III  De 
Anima,  dicitur  indivisibilium  intelligentia.  Alia  autem  comprehendit 
esse  rei,  componendo  affirmationem,  quia  etiam  esse  rei  ex  materia  et 
forma  compositae,  a  qua  cognitionem  accipit,  consistit  in  quadam 
compositione  formae  ad  materiam,  vel  accidentis  ad  subjectum.  Similiter 
etiam  in  ipso  Deo  est  considerare  naturam  ipsius,  et  esse  ejus;  et 
sicut  natura  sua  est  causa  et  exemplar  omnis  naturae,  ita  etiam  esse 
suum  est  causa  et  exemplar  omnis  esse.  Unde  sicut  cognoscendo  essen- 
tiam  suam,  cognoscit  omnem  rem ;  ita  cognoscendo  esse  suum,  cognoscit 
esse  cujuslibet  rei;  et  sic  cognoscit  omnia  enuntiabilia,  quibus  esse 
signifkatur;  non  tamen  diversa  operatione  nec  compositione,  sed  _sim- 
pliciter;  quia  esse  suum  non  est  aliud  ab  essentia,  nec  est  compositum 
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not  fall  with  surety  under  any  cognition,  and  of  its  event 
there  can  be  only  conjectural  knowledge. 

The  historian,  then,  has  the  event  in  which  there  is  neces¬ 
sity;  he  has  the  finite  cause  in  which  the  event  is  contingent 
and  indeterminate;  and  having  appreciated  the  particular 
aptness  of  cause  and  event,  he  must  seek  out  in  the  indetermi¬ 
nation  in  the  cause  that  which  is  necessary  in  the  effect. 
This  is  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  discovered, 
this  is  the  only  way  the  historian  can  proceed  on  a  road  to 
scientific  knowledge:  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  re¬ 
search  historian  and  the  synthetic  historian.  “The  primary 
task  of  historical  understanding  tolerates  no  bifurcation  be¬ 
tween  fact-finding  and  synthesis.”39  Yet  the  historian  all 
along  has  been  approaching  just  such  knowledge,  and  like  all 
things  which  are  ordered  to  an  end,  this  process  can  be  valid 
only  by  reason  of  that  which  would  be  end  and  term. 

To  discover  the  significance  of  the  process  of  historical 
investigation  and  the  validity  of  the  historian's  many  quasi- 
universal  laws,  we  must  consider  the  pattern  of  events  from 
an  entirely  different  point  of  view. 

Unity  of  the  World 

The  postulate  under  which  alone  history  as  an  activity  of 
the  intelligence  is  possible  is  that  in  the  totalities  of  time  and 
space  no  individual  is  utterly  divorced  from  another,  in  a 
word,  that  the  world  has  a  genuine  unity  of  some  sort. 

Most  great  philosophers  have  said  that  much,  but  not  all 
have  said  it  to  the  same  effect.  For  example,  there  is  the 
famous  line  beginning  with  Plato,  who  taught  in  the  Timaeus 
that  the  world  is  an  animal,  that  is,  a  one  thing  with  a  world- 
soul;40  some  centuries  later  Proclus,  the  greatest  Greek 
scholastic,  was  teaching  the  same.41  In  the  same  current 
were  to  come  Christians:  Peter  Abailard,  who  taught  not 
only  the  unity  of  the  world  in  the  exemplar  cause,  The  Word, 
but  also  its  own  unity  under  Plato’s  world-soul,  which  could 
be  none  other  than  the  Holy  Ghost;42  at  the  confines  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  Thierry  of  Vribergh  held 
the  world  to  be  an  unum  per  se,  and  Meister  Eckhart  of 
Hochheim  taught  literally  a  structural  unity  of  God  and  the 
world,  a  unity  which  he  described  as  that  of  matter  and  form, 
of  ens  and  esse,  of  potency  and  its  act.43  Today  when  we 
witness  Berdyaev’s  eloquent  appeal  to  Jakob  Boehme,  we 
recognize  the  same  world  view.44 

consequens;  et  sicut  per  idem  cognoscit  bonum  et  malum,  ita  per  idem 
cognoscit  affirmationes  et  negationes.  1  Sent.  38.  1.  3  resp.,  ed.  Man- 
donnet  pp.  903-904. 

39  Mandelbaum,  The  Problem  of  Historical  Knowledge  (New  York: 
Liveright  Publishing  Corp.,  1938)  p.  294;  one  should  read  the  whole 
treatment,  pp.  293-297. 

40  Timaeus,  30  B-C,  D;  34  B. 

41  De  Malorum  Subsistentia,  ed.  V.  Cousin  I  (1820),  p.  204. 

42  De  qua  quidem  anima  mundi  ea  diligenter  consideremus  quae  a 
Platone  dicta  sunt,  a  quo  caeteri  quoque  philosophi  quod  de  anima  ipsa 
dixerint  habuisse  creduntur.  Hanc  itaque  videlicet  mundi  animam, 
quasi  tertiam  a  Deo,  et  personam  distinguens,  prolixiori  et  diligentiori 
descriptione  prosequens,  earn  tarn  in  seipsam  quam  in  effectis  suis  in- 
tcgerrima  designatione  declarat,  juxta  quam  et  nos  Spiritum  Sanctum 
modo  secundum  effecta  operum  suorum  dicere  solemus,  modo  secundum 
naturalem  bonitatis  eius  effectum,  quam  in  seipso  ab  aeterno  habuit, 
sicut  diligentius  postmodum  distinguemus. 

Nunc  autem  ilia  Platonis  verba  de  anima  mundi  diligenter  excutiamus, 
ut  in  eis  Spiritum  Sanctum  integerrime  designatum  esse  agnoscamus. 
.  .  .  Bene  autem  Spiritum  Sanctum  animam  mundi  quasi  vitam  uni- 
versaliter  posuit.  .  .  Petri  Abailardi,  Introductio  ad  Theologiam,  I.  17, 
PL  178,  col.  1013. 

43  cf.  the  texts  analyzed  in  B.  J.  Muller-Thym,  The  Establishment 
of  the  University  of  Being  in  the  Doctrine  of  Meister  Eckhart  of  Hoch¬ 
heim  (New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1939),  pp.  94  sqq. 

14  cf.  N.  Berdyaev,  The  Meaning  of  History  (New  York:  Scribner’s, 
1936),  pp.  56-58. 


It  is  not  our  burden  here  to  show  why  one  cannot  quite 
hold  such  a  position;  but  in  point  of  fact,  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  is  at  once  its  severest  criticism. 
For  the  Plato  who  had  taught  such  unity  for  the  world,  had 
also  taught  in  the  Republic  that  at  the  summit  (we  cannot 
say  even  of  things)  there  is  the  Good  beyond  being,4’’  and 
had  closed  the  Parmenides  with  those  remarkable  texts  in 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  One  is  beyond  the  principle 
of  contradiction  because  the  One  is  beyond  being;40  Plotinus 
was  surely  justifiable  in  his  exegesis  in  the  fifth  Ennead  when 
he  held  as  platonic  doctrine  that  the  One  and  the  Good  are 
identical,  and  that  this  is  beyond  being  and  beyond  knowl¬ 
edge;47  Proclus  taught  the  same.  But  whenever  a  Christian 
tried  to  adopt  the  same  pattern  of  unity  among  things  and 
at  the  same  time  could  not  but  regard  the  unique  source 
of  all,  God,  as  Creator,  that  is,  as  Being  in  the  plenary 
sense  of  the  name,  the  source  of  being  to  beings,  he  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  difficulty  which  no  one  of  them,  however  deft, 
could  solve;  indeed,  the  progress  of  research  in  mediaeval 
philosophy  and  theology  makes  clearer  every  day  that  the 
problem,  which  had  never  existed  for  the  Greeks,  since  there 
was  no  community  in  being  between  being  and  the  One  or 
the  Good,  is  simply  insoluble  on  those  terms  for  a  Christian. 

That  observation  is  not  without  its  importance  in  the  present 
inquiry.  For  it  can  be  shown  just  as  easily  that  what  we 
know  as  history  would  be  impossible  in  the  world  of  Plato 
and  Plotinus. 

Lack  of  Historical  Sense  Among  Greeks 

More  than  one  person  has  remarked  that  history  is  not 
only  a  peculiarity  of  the  western  world,  as  Oswald  Spengler 
has  said,48  but  further  it  is  something  not  Greek  but  Christian. 
For  example,  Professor  Ross  Hoffman  demands  that  there  be 
an  idea  of  history  having  significant  direction;49  thus 

Greek  speculation,  which  achieved  the  highest  flight  of  pre-Christian 
natural  intelligence,  attained  to  no  philosophy  of  history  whatever. 
Plato’s  notion,  fancifully  held,  was  that  history  proceeds  through 
repetitious  and  apparently  meaningless  cycles;  and  such  a  conception 
was  current  generally  in  the  classical  age.  “It  may  almost  be  described,” 
wrote  Bury,60  “as  the  orthodox  theory  of  cosmic  time  among  the 
Greeks,  and  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Romans.”51 

But  “the  coming  of  the  historical  Christ  from  out  of  the 
transcendant  heaven,  to  confirm  the  Jewish  prophetic  tradi¬ 
tion  and  begin  at  last  a  meaningful  historical  action”52  aroused 
in  men  for  the  first  time  (outside  of  the  Jews)  a  strong 
historical  consciousness.  Again  His  Grace,  The  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  has  rightly  insisted  on  the  absolute  need  of 
the  historical  sense  for  a  religious,  and  more,  for  a  Christian 
society,  sees  the  Greek  lack  of  a  doctrine  of  a  divine,  creative 
will  and  providential  direction,  together  with  the  Greek  view 

45  Republic  509B. 

40  Proclus  surely  thought  this:  Et  non  mireris,  si  ubique  honorans 
axiomata  contradictionis  Plato  hie  simul  mentiri  dicit  et  affirmationes 
in  Uno.  (R.  Klibansky,  Ein  Proklos-Fund  und  seine  Bedeutung,  p.  13, 
note  2 ;  this  is  an  excerpt  from  the  yet  unpublished  commentary  on 
the  Parmenides,  this  part  of  which  survives  only  in  the  mediaeval 
Latin  translation.) 

47  Ennead  V.  I.  8. 

48  We  men  of  Western  Culture  are,  with  our  historical  sense,  an 
exception  and  not  a  rule.  World-history  is  our  world-picture  and  not 
all  mankind’s.  The  Decline  of  the  West,  A.  A.  Knopf  (1926),  Intro¬ 
duction,  Vol.  I,  p.  15;  this  text  is  used  by  Professor  Ross  Hoffman, 
Tradition  and  Progress  (Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1938), 
p.  3,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  reference. 

49  Ross  Hoffman,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

60  J.  B.  Bury,  The  Idea  of  Progress  (Macmillan  edition  with  intro¬ 
duction  by  Charles  A.  Beard,  1932),  p.  12. 

51  Ross  Hoffman,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

52  ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 
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of  truth  and  its  contemplation  as  an  ultimate,  as  the  reason 
for  the  Greek  lack  of  historical  sensitivity.53  Berdyaev  says 
it  was  because  “they  had  no  conception  of  history  as  ful¬ 
filling  itself.”54 

There  is  truth  in  each  of  these  observations,  rather  more 
in  some  than  in  others.  Actually,  however,  we  need  look  no 
further  than  to  the  divergencies  between  Greek  and  Christian 
philosophy  to  understand  why  it  was  impossible  that  history, 
as  we  know  it,  exist  among  that  gifted  race. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Greeks  view  of  prov¬ 
idence  and  fate  is  of  one  piece  with  Greek  speculation  on 
reality.  In  the  platonic  system  being  (ouatoc),  necessity, 
and  knowledge  constitute  a  great  level  flanked  on  the  one 
side  by  the  One,  where  there  is  neither  being  nor  knowledge, 
and  on  the  other  by  that  which  is  below  being,  below 
knowledge,  the  region  of  the  shadows  of  being  and  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  this  realm  of  the  finite,  singular  existents  known 
to  the  sense,  whatever  there  is  of  necessity  penetrates  from 
above,  never  to  be  quite  the  necessity  of  the  existent  itself; 
rather  there  is  something  of  a  struggle  between  the  material 
thing’s  own  characteristic,  possibility,  and  the  necessity  pecu¬ 
liar  to  that  higher  order.  Plato  knew  well  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  described  the  origin  of  the  world  by  way  of  the 
mixing  of  Being,  Same  and  Other  in  a  bowl,  the  mixing  of 
the  possible  and  the  necessary. 

But  the  doctrine  of  providence  and  fate  is  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  and  the  possible.  There 
is  providence;  but  in  so  far  as  the  One  is  beyond  being 
and  knowledge,  it  is  by  that  token  beyond  providence.  That 
is  why  Plato,  describing  the  origin  of  cosmos,  had  to  declare: 
“And,  moreover,  as  regards  the  numerical  proportions  which 
govern  their  masses  and  motions  and  their  other  qualities, 
we  must  conceive  that  God  realized  these  everywhere  with 
exactness,  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  necessity  submitted 
voluntarily  or  under  persuasion,  and  thus  ordered  all  in  har¬ 
monious  proportion.”55  There  is  no  continuity  in  providence, 
any  more  than  in  being,  between  the  unique  source  of  all 
and  the  rest.  And  in  this  world  below,  providence  may  enter 
only  as  necessity,  as  that  which  comes  from  above  to  enter 
into  conflict  with  fate,  the  equally  potent  principle  of  in¬ 
determination  and  unpredictability.  The  world  of  Plato, 
formed  by  the  mixing  of  the  possible  and  the  necessary  in 
a  bowl,  in  its  sequence  is  governed  by  what  might  as  well 
have  been  described  as  the  mixing  of  providence  and  fate. 

A  Function  of  Greek  Tragedy 

But  if  the  Greeks  did  not  have  history  as  Christians  do, 
they  did  possess  something  which  stood  in  its  place.  That 
was  tragedy. 

Now  there  were  certain  elements  constantly  implicated 
with  the  tragic  action  which  were  characteristically  Greek  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  understandable  only  against  the 
background  of  such  a  doctrine  of  providence.  We  know  the 
general  characteristics  of  a  tragic  action:  the  change  of  fortune 
must  be  from  better  to  worse;  it  cannot  be  that  of  a  bad 
man’s  passing  from  misery  to  happiness,  for  this  situation 

is  the  most  untragic  that  can  be;  it  has  none  of  the  requisites  of  tragedy; 
it  does  not  appeal  either  to  the  human  feeling  in  us,  or  to  our  pity, 
or  to  our  fears.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand  should  an  extremely  bad  man 

56  William  Temple  (Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  York),  essay  III  in 
Revelation,  ed.  John  Baillie  and  Hugh  Martin  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1937);  cf.  Nature,  Man  and  God  (The  Gifford  Lectures  for 
1932-33,  1933-34),  p.  93  and  lecture  17,  “The  Meaning  of  History.” 

54  N.  Berdyaev,  The  Meaning  of  History  (New  York:  Scribner’s, 
1936),  p.  27.  ’ 

55  Timaeus,  56C. 


be  seen  falling  from  happiness  to  misery.  Such  a  story  may  arouse 
the  human  feeling  in  us,  but  it  will  not  move  us  to  either  pity  or  fear.56 

The  tragic  action  takes  place  only  when  the  noble  man  has 
committed  a  fault,  some  error  of  judgment,  which  should 
bring  down  on  him  some  judgment;  that  this  happens  in 
a  rather  good  and  excellent  man  arouses  pity,  and  the  more, 
in  measure  as  he  is  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion  and  prosperity;  that  this  happen  to  one  like  ourselves 
arouses  fear.57 

It  is,  of  course,  the  clear  genius  of  Aristotle  that  he 
described  the  tragic  action  in  only  these,  its  essentials.  For 
actually,  as  the  great  tragedies  worked  themselves  out,  such 
was  the  downfall  of  man  and  of  his  house,  that  instead  of 
the  just  or  the  equitable  being  meted  out,  instead  even  of 
such  disproportionate  misfortune’s  befalling  him  as  to  render 
the  action  tragic  and  yet  allow  human  beings  to  attribute 
this  event  to  the  indetermination  of  the  original  error  of 
judgment,  the  simply  inexplicable  must  happen:  he  and  his 
line  undergo  misfortune  simply  disproportionate  to  the  original 
wrongdoing.  And  if  such  was  the  nature  of  his  fall,  also 
of  a  special  kind  must  have  been  the  pity  and  the  fear 
aroused.  For  a  Greek  had  to  have  pity  for  a  man  and  fear 
for  himself,  since  both  were  subject  to  a  fate  autonomous 
in  the  face  of  providence  which  is  altogether  valid  only  at 
the  level  of  being  and  necessity.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  an 
element  accidental  to  tragedy  as  Aristotle  described  it,  if  not 
accidental  to  many  Greek  tragedies,  which  may  not  be  quite 
discoverable  in  Christian  tragedy  or  history. 

But  of  that  in  which  tragedy  supplanted  for  history,  Aristotle 
himself  has  again  told  us.  For  the  universal  of  poetry  (the 
poet  deals  with  a  universal,  even  though  it  be  under  a  singular 
name  or  a  singular  figure)  is  that  which  transcends  the 
singular  of  history,  — -  a  universal  “what  such  kind  of  man 
will  probably  or  necessarily  say  or  do”;  the  poet  must  con¬ 
struct  actions  according  to  the  law  of  probability  and  neces¬ 
sity,  thus  achieving  in  the  tragic  personages  a  kind  of  uni¬ 
versality;58  even  in  incidents  which  occur  unexpectedly,  let 
them  occur  in  consequence  of  one  another:  for  this  is  more 
marvelous  than  if  they  happened  of  themselves  or  by  mere 
chance.  And  even  those  matters  which  are  properly  things 
of  chance  seem  more  marvelous  when  there  is  an  appearance 
of  design.59  Whenever  we  read  of  yet  another  philosophy  of 
history,  with  a  bow  in  the  direction  of  Aristotle,  we  call  its 
author  not  an  historian  but  a  maker,  a  poet. 

Finally,  we  must  never  forget  that  if  tragedy  could  supply 
the  universal  which  history  never  achieved,  for  Aristotle  and 
in  some  measure  for  us  Christians,  it  was  in  no  small  part 
due  to  this,  that  the  world  of  classic  Greek  tragedy  was 
still  more  the  world  of  the  Greek  gods  than  the  world  of 
the  principles  of  Greek  philosophy.  For  the  gods  touched 
on  the  existence  and  the  life  of  men  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  necessity  elaborated  in  Greek  philosophy  never  came  to 
terms  with  singular  concrete  existence  as  they  came  to  terms 
with  it;  thus  somehow  they  were  always  present  to  the  tragic 
action  in  such  wise  that  the  contingence  inexplicable  in  the 
sequence  of  events  could  be  resolved  into  the  necessity  of 
the  god’s  decrees.00 

66  Aristotle,  Poetica  13,  1452b34-1453a4. 

67  op.  cit.,  1453a4-10. 

56  op.  cit.,  9,  14Sla37-1451blO. 

56  ibid.,  14S2al-ll. 

60  We  must  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the  remarkable  argument  of 
E.  Gilson,  God  atid  Philosophy  (Yale  University  Press,  1941),  chapter  I: 
“God  and  Greek  Philosophy.” 
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Christian  Source  of  Unity:  Divine  Providence 

Since  the  world  of  Greek  philosophy  will  not  solve  our 
problem,  let  us  take  what  appears  to  be  the  alternative,  and 
with  St.  Thomas  declare  that  the  unity  of  the  world  is  a 
unity  of  order,  a  unity  in  which  the  way  all  creatures  hold 
their  being  indicates  the  one  cause  of  them  and  their  hier¬ 
archy.01  That  unity,  when  we  shall  have  understood  it  alto¬ 
gether,  exists  rather  in  its  source,  the  divine  providence.  For 
the  divine  intellection,  which  is  the  divine  act  of  being,  is 
the  cause  to  all  creatures  of  their  being.02  And  thus,  as 
they  hold  themselves  diversely  and  ordered  in  being,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ratio  of  the  ordering  of  things  to  their 
ends  also  exist  in  the  divine  mind;  and  this  is  providence.03 
Since  that  knowledge  is  productive  of  all  things  (in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  knowledge  of  an  artist  makes  the  work  of 
art04),  and  since  the  world,  which  is  one  and  not  many,05  has 
been  made  not  by  chance  but  by  God  acting  through  intellect, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  form,  an  idea,  to  whose  likeness 
the  world  is  made.00  Nothing  escapes  that  providence,  for 
the  perfect  providence  extends  even  to  the  most  particular; 
by  it  is  attained  the  order  of  the  universe  designed  by  God, 
not  coming  about  by  chance  through  a  succession  of  sec¬ 
ondary  agents;07  under  that  providence  secondary  causes  ex¬ 
ercise  in  their  own  right  full  measure  of  efficiency;  under 
that  providence  each  of  the  things  existing  in  this  world 
stands  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  to  be,  which  is  simply 
diverse,  and  in  which  is  rooted  that  which  to  it  is  its  necessity. 

This  is  a  science,  not  discursive,  not  caused,  but  identical 
with  the  pure  act  of  being,  most  universal,  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  This  is  the  only  science  of  the  sequence  of  contingent 
events,  and  is  that  toward  which  the  historian  has  been 
working  constantly. 

A  Calculus  Whose  Term  is  Science ” 

Thus,  while  it  is  still  true  that  history  can  never  be  a 
science,  yet  it  remains  that  the  historian  may  enter  on  a 
course  of  working  through  the  manifold  of  singulars  and  of 
the  order  of  things:  a  process  made  possible,  conditioned  and 
regulated  by  the  knowledge  which  is  the  divine  providence; 
yet  the  latter  as  term  can  never  be  achieved  in  process.  This 
is  what  men  call  a  calculus.  It  is  a  process  of  approaching 
term  as  a  limit;  it  is  a  process  validated  only  by  the  term 
approached;  it  is  a  process  in  which  term  can  never  be 

achieved,  and  in  which  term  does  not  even  have  to  be  known. 

One  can  understand  how  the  historian  in  the  grip  of  that 
finality  will  at  times  abandon  something  of  his  own  work  in 
order  to  create  a  person,  a  movement,  a  law  which  has  never 
existed  until  that  moment;08  it  is  all  too  easy  to  desert 

history  for  TUo[r]aiq.  Indeed,  there  would  be  little  danger  in 
this  for  the  world,  were  the  historian  frankly  to  allow  that 

he  has  then  given  us  a  poetic,  not  an  historical  truth,  and 

(il  S.T.,  I.  47.  3.  resp. 

02  op.  cit.,  I.  14.  8.  resp. 
op.  cit.,  I.  22.  1.  resp. 

fi4  op.  cit.,  I.  14.  8.  resp. 

05  op.  cit.,  I.  47.  3.  resp. 

60  Quia  igitur  mundus  non  est  casu  factus,  sed  est  factus  a  Deo  per 
intellectum  agentem,  ut  infra  patebit,  necesse  est  quod  in  mente  divina 
sit  forma,  ad  similitudinem  cujus  mundus  est  factus.  Et  in  hoc 
consistit  ratio  ideae.  op.  cit.,  I.  IS.  1.  resp. 

07  Ordo  igitur  universi  est  proprie  a  Deo  intentus,  et  non  per  accidens 
proveniens  secundum  successionem  agentium:  prout  quidam  dixerunt 
quod  Deus  creavit  primum  creatum  tantum.  .  .  .  op.  cit.,  I.  IS.  2.  resp. 

68  cf.  Mais  c’est  qu’au  fond  les  historiens  n’aiment  pas  les  hommes, 
ils  n’aiment  que  les  problemes,  parceque  l’histoire  veut  etre  une  science 
et  que  les  hommes  ne  sont  pas  susceptibles  de  solution.  E.  Gilson,  essay 
“Rabelais  Franciscain”  in  Les  Idees  et  les  Lettres,  p.  241. 


were  the  historian  willing  at  any  moment  to  fashion  a  more 
plausible  poetic  truth  upon  the  presentation  of  new  evidence 
or  a  more  shrewd  reading  of  the  old.  But  this  is  a  hard 
thing  to  ask,  for  artists  love  their  works  as  fathers  love 
their  own  children. 

There  remains,  then,  a  genuine  scientific  character  to 
history.  For  history,  so  understood,  may  rightly  be  regarded 
as  a  method  working  through  knowledge  toward  a  knowledge, 
which,  if  it  could  ever  be  thus  achieved,  would  be  a  science, 
simply  excellent  as  no  particular  human  science  is  excellent. 
So  understood,  all  the  things  we  must  deny  history  —  its 
being  a  sience,  its  having  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  hierarchy 
of  human  knowledges  —  are  a  tribute  to  its  unique  value  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  man.  The  historian  who  is  not  an 
historian  of  philosophy  or  an  historian  of  mathematics  is  in 
a  position  where  he  can  never,  on  the  terms  of  his  own 
method,  formulate  law  or  disengage  principle  with  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  finality;  but  his  humble  state  is  not  so  much  due 
to  the  ignobility  of  his  craft  as  to  the  fact  that  he  is  always 
verging  on  a  knowledge  which  is  greater  than  any  of  these. 
For  the  historian  must  always  be  at  work  to  discover  in  the 
contingency  in  the  finite  cause  something  of  that  which  is 
necessity  in  the  effect;  and  this  is  not  given  to  men,  but  is 
in  the  world  as  a  promise  to  ratify  a  work  which  will  never 
be  done  by  doing  it.09 

62  It  should  be  clear  that  not  only  does  the  present  essay  deny  that 
history  is  a  science,  but  also  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
philosophy  of  history.  The  question  is  altogether  different  whether 
there  be  a  theology  of  history.  That  is  the  name  by  which  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  famous  historical  rationale  ought  to  be  designated  rather  than 
by  that  of  philosophy  of  history,  (cf.  Henri-Irenee  Marrou,  Saint 
Augustin  et  la  fin  de  la  cidture  antique,  pp.  462-467,  especially  467, 
n.  1;  U.-A.  Padovani,  “La  Citta  di  Dio  di  sant’  Agostino:  teologia  e 
non  filosofia  della  storia”  in  S.  Agostino,  II,  pp.  220-263.)  And  neither 
Jews  nor  Christians,  those  who  have  received  the  word  of  God,  can 
doubt  there  is  a  theology  of  history.  We  have  certain  elements  of  such 
a  theology;  for  example,  the  treatment  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  gives  to 
the  time  of  the  Incarnation  as  the  most  perfect  time  for  that  mystery: 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  was  the  most  perfect  time ;  and 
given  this,  then  many  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  the  congruity  of 
that  time,  (in  III  Sent.  1.  1.  4,  ed.  Mandonnet-Moos,  pp.  25-26.) 
We  know  many  such  things:  that  the  Church  will  last  to  the  end  of 
time,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  renews  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  allegory 
and  the  anagogy  of  the  Scriptures  are  full  of  the  elements  of  that 
theology.  The  fact  is  that,  given  the  principles  of  that  theology  by 
revelation,  we  are  able  in  its  light  somewhat  to  understand  the  sequence 
of  events  after  the  fact.  But  given  even  such  insight  into  Providence, 
we  are  not  able  in  any  specific  manner  to  look  into  the  future  and 
understand  its  event  from  the  present:  and  in  this  a  theology  of 
history  in  no  manner  would  pretend  to  supply  for  a  philosophy  of 
history.  (There  is  an  interesting  text  in  St.  Augustine’s  De  doctrina 
Christiana  Lib.  II,  c.  38,  PL  34.55-56,  that  although  historical  accounts 
narrate  the  past  deeds  and  institutions  of  men,  history  itself  cannot 
be  numbered  among  the  things  of  human  institution:  God  himself 
is  the  founder  and  administrator  of  things  in  the  historical  order.  Thus, 
much  as  we  have  maintained  in  our  essay,  St.  Augustine  goes  on  to  say 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate  things  which  have  been  done,  but  quite 
another  to  teach  what  things  are  to  be  done.  History  relates  faithfully 
the  things  which  have  been  done:  but  such  human  documents  as  profess 
to  teach  the  things  to  be  done,  for  example  the  books  of  the  haruspices, 
do  this  not  by  reason  of  trustworthiness  but  by  reason  of  audacity.) 

But  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  theology  of  history  belongs 
to  an  enquiry  other  than  the  present  one. 

A  last  word  for  the  sake  of  better  understanding:  we  have  taken 
history  as  it  is  represented  in  the  work  of  modern  scientific  historians, 
for  such  a  history  undoubtedly  aims  at  a  universal  and  at  being  a 
science,  although  it  is  the  historians  themselves  who  most  resolutely 
and  properly  refuse  ever  to  conclude  to  that  universal.  But  there  is 
another  conception  of  history  (and  far  more  venerable  in  years),  in 
which  history,  though  ordered  to  something  beyond  itself,  does  not 
aim  at  a  science  by  induction  from  historical  particulars.  In  a  very 
strange  manner  that  view  is  perpetuated  in  a  line  from  Cicero,  through 
St.  Augustine,  Francis  Bacon,  even  to  Macaulay.  We  have  never  re¬ 
ferred  to  those  men  here  because  that  view  is  irrelevant  to  our  investi¬ 
gation.  At  another  time  we  hope  to  describe  the  curious  development 
of  that  view  of  history. 
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Book  Reviews 


SUMMA  THEOLOGIAE,  VOLUME  I 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 
Institute  oj  Medieval  Studies  of  Ottawa,  1941 

The  first  two  volumes  (I,  I-IIae)  of  the  first  American 
edition  of  the  Summa  Theologiae  have  just  appeared.  We 
hail  them  as  a  happy  sign  of  the  growth  of  Christian  philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  new  world.  The  Institute  of  Medieval  Studies 
of  Ottawa  is  to  be  congratulated  for  undertaking  such  a 
timely  work;  such  an  edition  was  an  actual  necessity  in  view 
of  the  practical  impossibility  of  getting  books  from  warring 
Europe. 

The  Piana  text  was  selected  by  the  editors  as  a  basis  for 
this  new  edition,  and  in  the  preface  they  offer  cogent  reasons 
for  their  decision.  The  editors,  however,  have  not  confined 
themselves  rigidly  to  this  text,  but  have  availed  themselves 
as  well  of  the  critical  development  brought  about  by  modern 
scholars,  such  as  Grabmann,  Mandonnet,  and  the  editors  of 
the  Leonine  edition.  The  results  are  quite  gratifying.  Besides 
giving  us  a  good  critical  text  of  the  Summa ,  the  editors  have 
added  several  valuable  features.  In  the  first  place,  a  great 
help  for  the  student  are  the  historical  notes  indicating 
author,  book,  and  chapter,  wherever  Thomas  has  been  quite 
satisfied  to  say:  "Quidam  autem  dicunt.”  Moreover  in  the 
beginning  of  the  volume  is  found  a  complete  bibliographical 
list  of  the  authors  and  works  cited  by  St.  Thomas.  Another 
excellent  feature  is  the  very  complete  indication  of  parallel 
texts  in  which  the  Angelic  Doctor  treats  the  same  question. 
The  order  of  works  cited  in  such  cases  is  chronological — 
a  circumstance  that  makes  it  easier  to  ascertain  any  evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  doctrine. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  technical  execution 
of  this  edition  is  not  as  perfect  as  could  have  been  expected. 
While  the  text  is  quite  legible,  the  size  of  type  is  rather  small 
and  not  extremely  clear.  The  paper,  too,  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shortage  caused  by  the  war  is  poor,  and  the 
binding  decidedly  weak.  It  is  "piously  to  be  hoped”  that 
these  defects  will  be  remedied  when  conditions  return  to 
normal,  and  that  the  present  price  may  be  lowered  for  the 
benefit  of  poorer  students. 

But  this  is  secondary.  The  important  fact  is  that  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  has  made  such  headway  in 
America  during  the  past  few  years  as  to  warrant  this  first 
American  edition  of  the  Summa,  which  we  hope  will  soon  be 
followed  by  other  works  until  a  complete  American  edition 
of  the  writings  of  the  Doctor  Communis  is  made  available. 

Henri  J.  Renard 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  SUMMA:  I.  THE 
ARCHITECT  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

Walter  Farrell,  O.P. 

Sheed  and  Ward,  1941,  pp.  vii  +  457,  $ 3.50 

In  the  sequence  of  publication,  The  Architect  oj  the  Uni¬ 
verse  is  the  third  volume  of  Father  Farrell’s  great  Neo- 
Thomistic  work,  The  Companion  to  the  Summa.  Its  pred¬ 
ecessors  were  Volume  II:  The  Pursuit  oj  Happiness  and 
Volume  III:  The  Fullness  oj  Lije.  Organically  and  in  the 
logical  development  of  the  author’s  work  the  present  volume 
is  Volume  I.  Just  as  the  two  former  volumes  correspond 
with  the  Prima  Secundae  and  the  Secunda  Secundae,  this 
volume  corresponds  with  the  Prima  Pars  of  the  Summa 
Theologica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  attempts  to  put  in 
popular  form  St.  Thomas’  masterful  study  of  God,  man, 
and  the  world. 

St.  Thomas  wrote  his  Summa  Theologica  as  a  compendium 
or  text-book  of  Catholic  Wisdom.  But  he  wrote  it  in  an 


age  whose  civilization  and  culture  was  based  on  an  intellec- 
tualism  which  appreciated  that  the  nature  of  man  was  in¬ 
tellectual  and  the  end  of  man  was  to  know  and  to  know 
the  highest  truth  which  is  wisdom.  Wisdom  is  today  the 
end  of  man.  But  because  of  the  Reformation  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  volitionalism,  sentimentalism,  materialism,  posi¬ 
tivism,  and  agnosticism  for  intellectual  thought,  our  intel¬ 
lectually  blind  culture  of  activity  and  our  confused  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  practicality  and  material  prosperity  can  little  appre¬ 
ciate  the  supreme  value  of  speculative  truth.  Wisdom  stands 
a  stranger  in  our  midst.  Even  a  compendium  and  a  text¬ 
book  of  wisdom  is  unintelligible,  even  for  the  sincere  seeker 
after  a  way  out  of  the  intellectual  confusion.  He  needs  a 
mutual  friend  to  introduce  him  to  this  strange  being:  wisdom. 

To  provide  such  a  friend,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  was 
Father  Farrell’s  intention  in  writing  his  Companion  to  the 
Summa.  It  was  not  his  aim  to  translate  St.  Thomas’  work, 
not  to  write  a  commentary  upon  it,  nor  to  digest  it,  nor 
even  to  throw  light  upon  it;  his  work  is  more  of  the  nature 
of  an  opening  in  the  solid  wall  that  anti-intellectualism  has 
built  against  the  light  of  truth  and  wisdom — an  aperture 
through  which  the  sincere  soul  can  once  again  gaze  upon 
the  light  of  metaphysical  truth.  The  author’s  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  St.  Thomas,  his  sympathy  with  the  difficulties 
that  our  age  raises  against  speculation,  his  vivid  and  vital 
style  and  capacity  of  apt  illustration  make  these  volumes 
(to  use  another  figure)  corrective  lenses  for  the  astigmatism 
of  the  modern  mind.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  excellent  work  he  has  been  doing  for  the  revival 
of  the  wisdom  of  St.  Thomas,  and  we  impatiently  await 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Companion. 

John  J.  O’Brien 

PLATO’S  EARLIER  DIALECTIC 

Richard  Robinson 

Cornell  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  viii  +  239,  $3.00 

Plato’s  logical  theory  is  scarcely  a  separate  branch  of  his 
philosophy,  but  rather  an  attitude  and  a  method  to  be 
observed  in  his  very  handling  of  philosophical  questions. 
Though  nearly  every  argument  and  convolution  of  thought 
analyzed  in  Aristotle’s  Topics  and  Sophistici  Elenchi  can  be 
illustrated  from  the  Dialogues,  Plato  has  refused  to  take 
them  out  of  that  living  context  and  expound  them  system¬ 
atically  in  a  book  of  rules  or  aphorisms.  Reducing  them 
to  a  system  is  not  easy,  and  the  attempt  calls  for  uncommon 
acuteness  of  observation  and  constant  awareness  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  nature  of  Plato’s  writings.  Professor  Robinson  shows 
himself  in  this  book  a  qualified  investigator.  He  is  writing 
only  of  Plato’s  logic  as  it  appears  in  the  early  and  middle 
Dialogues.  This  he  treats  with  clarity,  acumen,  and  a  fresh¬ 
ness  of  style  and  approach  that  make  for  a  stimulating  book. 

After  warning  against  the  temptation  to  read  into  an 
early  thinker  concepts  and  distinctions  familiar  to  us  only 
from  later  speculation,  he  makes  a  critical  analysis  first  of 
the  Socratic  elenchus  and  its  concomitant  procedures,  then 
of  the  dialectical  method  characteristic  of  the  middle  Dia¬ 
logues.  The  Socratic  cross-examination  of  self-satisfied 
opinion  is  shown  to  be  destructive,  syllogistic,  and  indirect, 
though  not  always  in  practice  as  purely  so  as  Plato  seems 
to  think.  The  epagoge  and  "What-is-X?”  form  of  definition 
in  the  early  Dialogues  are  then  examined,  and  certain  weak¬ 
nesses  discussed.  The  author  in  passing  on  to  the  dialec¬ 
tical  method  of  the  later  works  makes  the  good  point  that 
it  is  at  heart  Plato’s  effort  to  convert  his  master’s  procedure 
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into  a  constructive  and  positive  way  to  truth.  From  this 
developed  the  idea  of  hypothesis,  which  Professor  Robinson 
traces  from  its  unsure  beginnings  in  the  Meno  to  its  full 
elaboration  in  the  Phaedo  with  the  appeal  to  a  higher  hypo¬ 
thesis  to  justify  the  original  supposition,  and  its  culmination 
in  the  Divided  Line  of  the  Republic,  where  the  hypothesis 
itself  is  made  the  subject  of  proof  by  intuition  of  its  truth 
manifested  in  the  irrefutable  consistency  of  its  logical  pro¬ 
cession.  That  is,  the  explanation  of  this  vexed  question  how 
Plato  claims  to  arrive  at  certitude  via  the  tentative  approxi¬ 
mation  characteristic  of  the  hypothetical  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  hypothesis  here  is  basically  the  old  elenchus 
in  new  guise.  This  is  the  finest  chapter  of  the  book.  The 
concluding  two  take  up  the  relation  of  the  Line  to  the  Cave 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Republic  (which  are  shown  not  to  be 
parallel  in  intention),  and  Plato’s  use  of  analogy  and  images 
for  philosophical  exposition,  despite  his  theoretic  mistrust 
of  their  value  as  proof. 

The  various  interpretations  of  these  passages  are  entered 
into  with  fine  critical  appraisal,  and  the  author’s  new  solu¬ 
tions  for  them  are  very  ably  and  very  fairly  argued.  Most 
of  these  are  likely  to  commend  themselves  generally, 
though  Plato  scholars  may  find  certain  of  them  open  to 
criticism.  Moreover,  it  is  questionable  that  Plato  is  so  often 
unaware  of  the  implications  or  methodology  of  his  own 
thought  as  we  are  asked  to  believe.  The  Dialogues  are  not 
a  full,  or  even  a  just,  statement  of  Plato’s  deepest  insight 
into  certain  problems,  though  they  are  all  we  have  to  go 
by.  Again,  the  frequent  complaint  that  Plato  is  ambiguous 
or  indecisive  on  many  issues  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
Dialogues  seem  intended  primarily  to  interest  people  in 
philosophy  and  its  problems,  rather  than  to  spoon-feed 
them  with  the  final  answers.  The  more  tantalizingly  an 
almost-but-not-quite-solved  issue  is  set  stirring  in  men’s 
minds,  the  more  imperative  is  their  impulse  to  become  full¬ 
time  philosophers  and  track  down  the  answer  for  them¬ 
selves.  Robinson’s  criticism  of  Socratic  definition  as  merely 
amounting  to  "Please  make  some  true  statement  about  X” 
(p.  61),  and  several  similar  complaints,  would  perhaps  be 
less  impatient  were  this  aspect  of  the  Dialogues  kept  in  mind. 

The  book  (which  is  well  indexed)  is  definitely  valuable 
and  important.  It  throws  much  new  light  on  the  whole 
problem.  If  it  leaves  us  not  wholly  satisfied  on  certain 
issues,  and  forced  to  re-investigate  the  evidence  and  check 
the  solutions  here  offered — well,  that  is  just  what  Plato 
would  like! 

Raymond  V.  Schoder 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ARISTOTLE 

Clarence  Shute 

Columbia  University  Press,  1941,  pp  ix  +  148,  $ 2.00 

In  this  summary  analysis  of  the  living  organism,  Professor 
Shute  attempts  to  present  an  objective  study  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  pattern  of  Aristotle’s  psychology  as  revealed  by 
Aristotle’s  writings  alone.  You  will  find  here  no  discussion 
or  criticism  of  the  questions  raised  and  resolved  by  Aristotle. 
In  th  is,  the  author  should  not  be  criticized.  Since,  however, 
in  such  an  objective  presentation  of  a  synthesis  of  texts, 
even  an  unbiased  compiler’s  interpretation  can  often  uncon¬ 
sciously  become  a  misinterpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
original  text;  the  author  in  his  foreword  is  honest  enough 
to  make  apology  beforehand:  "The  writer  heartily  concedes 
that  he  is  a  child  of  his  age  and  liable  to  errors  that  any 
background  of  approach  is  likely  to  lead  to”  (p.  vii). 

Indeed,  students  of  Aristotle  will  certainly  take  issue  with 
much  of  the  author’s  presentation  of  Aristotle,  just  as  they 
will  find  much  to  praise.  The  important  place  given  to  finality 


as  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  Aristotle  is  good.  Splendid 
is  the  concluding  sentence  to  the  chapter  on  growth,  which 
well  sums  up  the  author’s  method  of  treatment:  "Genera¬ 
tion  and  growth  as  processes,  while  distinguishable  and 
having  unique  characteristics,  are  yet  different  aspects  of 
one  fundamental  reality”  (p.  56).  Excellent,  too,  is  the 
evaluation  of  Aristotle’s  solution  to  the  pseudo-problem 
which  modern  psychology  raises  so  often  simply  because  it 
does  not  understand  the  terms  involved:  "With  Aristotle’s 
definition  of  the  soul  as  the  actuality  of  a  natural  body 
having  organs,  the  usual  problem  of  the  relation  of  soul 
and  body  does  not  exist”  (p.  128).  Thus,  true  to  Aristotle, 
the  author  does  not  discuss  soul  apart  from  the  human 
composite,  because  "soul  is  not  something  which,  in  and 
of  itself,  acts”  (p.  33). 

Yet,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  full  implication  of  soul 
as  substantial  form  or  the  difference  between  formal  and 
efficient  causality  are  fully  appreciated.  To  speak  of  the 
soul  as  "a  function  of  the  organism  .  .  .  being  actualized 
synchronously  with  the  organism”  is  hardly  to  understand 
soul  as  first  act.  In  general,  the  impression  given  is  that  act 
and  action  are  confused.  Oddly  enough,  this  likely  miscon¬ 
ception  of  act  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  pure  potency. 
The  pure  potency  which  is  matter  is  not  so  much  as  men¬ 
tioned.  The  pure  potency  of  intellect  is  thus  presented: 
"The  thinking  faculty  of  the  soul  .  .  .  has  no  actual  exist¬ 
ence  except  when  it  thinks”  (p.  54). 

As  a  general  criticism  of  the  synthesis,  it  should  be  said 
that  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  organic  life  as  such. 
The  crucial  problem  of  the  origin  of  intellectual  knowledge, 
with  which  Aristotle  confronted  Plato,  is  ignored.  For  the 
rest,  it  does  seem  that  the  author  has  unwittingly  brought 
to  his  study  of  Aristotle  a  definite  background  in  which 
can  be  discerned  outlines  of  a  psychology  at  least  tinged 
with  behaviourism  and  a  metaphysics  which  does  not  con¬ 
sider  as  basic  the  difference  between  substance  and  accident. 
Perhaps  this  criticism  and  the  reviewer’s  own  slight  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Aristotle  are  also  coloured  by  background.  In  this 
he  makes  no  apology,  since  the  master  whom  he  has  learned 
to  follow  in  his  understanding  of  Aristotle  happens  to  be 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  commentaries  on  the  works  of  The 
Philosopher  still  remain  unexcelled. 

Francis  J.  O’Reili/y 

><J  X  )<=>< 

THEISM  AND  COSMOLOGY 

John  Laird 

Alliance  Book  Corporation,  1942,  pp.  325,  $3.50 

The  aim  of  these  Gifford  Lectures  is  to  show  that  theism 
cannot  be  demonstrated  on  cosmological  grounds.  If  you 
accept  Hume’s  critique  of  causality  as  final  and  valid,  you 
will  agree  with  the  author  that  the  traditional  arguments 
for  God’s  existence  do  not  take  us  beyond  the  world  to  a 
transcendent  deity.  Professor  Laird,  then,  is  satisfied  with 
a  mitigated  pantheism.  He  cannot  see  how  the  creation 
theory  has  any  important  theological  advantages  over  the 
emanation  theory.  With  Bergson,  he  believes  that  coming- 
to-be  is  the  marrow  and  essence  of  all  actuality.  A  limited, 
spatio-temporal  deity  may  very  well  be  all  the  God  there  is. 
He  grants,  however,  that  it  may  be  reasonable  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  transcendent  Creator-God. 

These  lectures  show  clearly  that  it  is  impossible  to  rise 
to  a  rational  knowledge  of  God’s  existence  and  attributes 
if  one  accepts  the  principles  and  conclusions  of  modern 
philosophy.  They  should  lead  the  sincere  seeker  for  truth 
to  suspect  that  there  must  be  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  philosophies  that  can  be  satisfied  with  washed- 
out  notions  of  reality. 


Theodore  Wolf 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
ALFRED  NORTH  WHITEHEAD 

Edited,  by  Paul  Arthur  Schilpp 
Northwestern  University,  1941,  pp.  xviii  +  745,  $4.00 

This  ponderous  volume  is  the  third  in  the  series  of 
The  Library  of  Living  Philosophers.  Whitehead  himself  con¬ 
tributes  an  autobiographical  sketch  and  two  short  papers. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  articles  by  eighteen 
outstanding  philosophers  and  scientists.  These  men  are  all 
teachers  and  their  contributions  doubtless  reflect  their  lec¬ 
tures  to  their  classes.  As  a  consequence,  the  work  is  on 
a  high  academic  and  professional  level.  Whitehead,  now 
in  his  eighties,  was  too  ill  to  write  a  reply  to  the  comments. 
Considering  the  variety  of  angles  from  which  the  comments 
were  made,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  to  attempt  an  adequate 
reply  would  have  made  even  the  hardiest  of  men  ill.  Each 
contributor  formulates  his  presentation  and  criticism  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  personal  predilection,  and  one  or  two  come 
near  to  using  the  book  as  a  mere  sounding  board  for  a  pet 
doctrine  of  their  own.  Despite  this,  anyone  who  has  labored 
through  Whitehead’s  philosophical  works  will  be  gratified 
to  learn  how  others  have  been  affected  by  his  writings.  It 
would  have  helped  to  a  better  understanding  had  at  least 
one  Scholastic  writer  been  among  the  contributors.  That 
would  have  more  or  less  given  the  reaction  of  a  school 
(Should  I  say  the  only  school  left?)  instead  of  the  varied 
reactions  of  individual  savants. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  an  air  of  refined  Positivism. 
Hence  we  are  not  surprised  that  there  is  general  agreement 
that  Whitehead’s  philosophy  is,  likewise,  "descriptive.”  The 
difference  is  that,  as  all  agree,  his  descriptions  are  modeled 
on  mathematical  symbolism.  (Whitehead  turned  from  mathe¬ 
matics  to  philosophy  at  the  age  of  61.)  Many  readers  would 
have  appreciated  an  exact  statement  of  the  mathematical 
concepts,  or  constructs,  employed  and  the  manner  of  their 
application  to  the  philosophical  field.  The  three  first  papers 
embody  that  purpose  but  the  subsequent  ones  do  not  carry 
it  through.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  for  a  philosophy  pro¬ 
fessedly  mathematical,  the  book’s  final  phrase,  written  by 
Whitehead  himself,  is  accepted  as  most  descriptive  of  his 
doctrine:  "exactness  is  a  fake.” 

J.  A.  McWilliams 

R  ■■■><  K! 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BACKGROUND 

Basil  Willey 

Columbia  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  viii  +  302,  $ 3.25 

In  an  earlier  book,  The  Seventeenth  Century  Background 
(1934),  Mr.  Willey  began  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
certain  basic  ideas  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  intellec¬ 
tual  climate  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
and  of  illustrating  certain  tendencies  which  culminated  in 
the  nature  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  For  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  theme  is  the  idea  of  "Nature,”  an  admirable  choice 
as  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  complexities  of  its 
use  in  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  period  will  imme¬ 
diately  recognize.  The  writers  whose  understandings  of  the 
term  are  here  examined  are,  with  the  exception  of  Hume, 
mainly  moralists;  they  are  the  physico-theologians  Burnet, 
Ray,  and  Derham;  the  social  philosophers  Shaftesbury  and 
Godwin;  the  scientific  moralists  Priestly  and  Hartley;  the 
minister  Joseph  Butler;  the  satirist  Mandeville.  This  is  a 
strange  assembly,  but  it  is  precisely  the  function  of  the 
historian  of  ideas  to  accumulate  the  various  influences  of 
men  who  affected  the  thought  of  their  times  and  to  show 
how  these  influences  converge  to  effect  a  well-defined  intel¬ 
lectual  tradition. 

Mr.  Willey  begins  with  the  concept  of  Nature  during  the 


decades  which  preceded  the  eighteenth  century.  Here,  in 
a  section  which  is  fortunately  not  representative  of  the 
whole  book,  the  author  is  caught  in  the  historicism  of  trying 
to  found  a  tradition  upon  a  past  which  apparently  he  does 
not  fully  understand.  His  comparison,  for  instance,  of  the 
interpretation  of  Nature  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  that  in 
the  Age  of  Enlightenment  amounts  to  plain  distortion;  one 
proves  nothing  by  contrasting  the  popular  superstitution  of 
one  age  with  the  educated  opinion  of  another  (p.  4).  Again, 
his  effort  to  trace  the  problem  of  evil  (p.  47)  is  offensive 
in  its  vague,  half-true  brief  of  St.  Thomas’  explanation. 
Once  Mr.  Willey  gets  to  his  own  period,  however,  he  is 
much  more  at  home  and  deals  with  eighteenth  century 
opinion  as  one  who  is  aware  of  the  full  significance  of  the 
extracts  he  uses. 

The  principal  theme  about  which  discussion  of  the  various 
writers  is  organized  is  their  understanding  of  Nature,  and 
mainly  of  the  relationship  between  Nature  and  the  Supreme 
Being.  Mr.  Willey  pursues  the  subject  from  the  concept  of 
Nature  of  Ray  and  Shaftesbury  as  the  more  or  less  static 
and  perfect  organization  of  Divine  Intelligence,  through 
Hume  who  jarred  the  eighteenth  century  conviction  of  the 
omnipotence  of  reason  and  Priestly  who  upheld  religion  in 
the  name  of  science,  to  Godwin  who  defended  Revolution 
in  the  name  of  Nature  and  Burke  who  attacked  it  on  the 
same  basis.  The  most  evident  feature  of  the  development 
has  been  to  regard  Nature  less  as  a  proof  of  God’s  exist¬ 
ence  which  appeals  to  the  reason  than  as  the  object  in 
which  our  feelings  and  emotions  find  the  satisfaction  which 
brings  us  as  close  to  divinity  as  we  may  come.  Thus  the 
stage  is  set  for  Wordsworth  who,  though  he  thought  of 
himself  as  a  rebel  from  the  ways  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  in  fact  its  legitimate  product. 

In  Wordsworth  the  cycle  is  completed.  From  Nature  as 
the  pattern  of  divinity,  the  expression  of  the  Universal  Lord, 
we  are  come  to  Nature  as  "mute,  insensate  things”  which 
enoble  man  as  he  merges  himself  in  them.  It  is  the  transi¬ 
tion — to  put  the  matter  too  simply — from  reasoning  to  feeling 
one’s  way  to  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  deists. 

Richard  H.  Green 


PHILODEMUS:  ON  METHODS  OF  INFERENCE 

Edited  and  translated  by  Phillip  Howard  De  Lacy  and 
Estelle  Allen  De  Lacy 

American  Philological  Association,  1941,  pp.  ix  +  200,  $ 2.50 

One  of  the  many  doctrinal  issues  that  brought  Epicurean¬ 
ism  into  conflict  with  Stoicism  was  the  epistemological  prob¬ 
lem.  The  present  work  is  a  study  of  the  more  particularized 
question  of  the  validity  of  inference  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  treatise  of  Philodemus  the  Epicurean.  The  authors  offer 
us  the  text,  which  was  discovered  among  the  Herculaneum 
papyri,  together  with  a  translation  and  an  appended  series 
of  essays  treating  of  the  fonts  of  Epicurean  empiricism,  the 
development  of  its  system  of  logic,  and  the  controversies 
on  this  science  that  existed  between  the  Stoics,  Epicureans, 
and  Sceptics. 

The  text  itself  is  primarily  a  defense  by  Philodemus  of 
the  Epicurean  method  of  inference  by  analogy  against  the 
Stoic  attack  and  proposal  of  the  method  of  contraposition. 
Fundamentally  the  treatise  resolves  itself  into  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  valid  method  for  extending  our  knowledge  from 
the  particular  to  the  more  universal.  Both  systems,  in  real¬ 
ity,  start  from  an  inductive  empirical  process,  the  difference 
being  that  the  Stoics  transcend  the  data  of  the  senses  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  have  arrived  at  an  essential 
property  and  thus  begin  a  deductive  process,  while  the 
Epicureans,  although  in  fact  they  attain  the  same  position 
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(cf.  Nos.  xxxiv-xxxv),  prefer  to  remain  at  a  purely  empirical 
level.  Hence  their  widest  conclusion  is  that  of  a  strictly 
incomplete  induction  which  will  only  give  probability  to  the 
unperceived. 

In  presenting  us  with  this  book  on  the  Epicurean  system 
of  signs,  the  authors  have  done  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  the 
furtherance  of  study  in  ancient  philosophy.  However,  to 
imply  as  they  do  (pp.  v,  vi,  120  et  passim)  that  ancient 
philosophy  was  purely  rationalistic  and  dogmatic  until  the 
advent  of  Hellenistic  philosophy,  is  completely  to  misin¬ 
terpret  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism;  and  any  exegesis 
which  would  set  up  a  dichotomy  between  the  rational  and 
empirical  in  those  systems  is  false.  Again  the  statement 
(p.  127)  on  Aristotle’s  rhetoric  as  concerned  not  "with 
truth  but  only  with  conjecture  of  the  probable  or  persua¬ 
sive”  is  misleading.  The  Rhetoric  was  composed  (1.1)  to 
counteract  just  such  a  position  advanced  by  the  First 
Sophistic.  Moreover  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  rhetoric 
as  rhetoric  is  given  in  1355a  where  we  learn  that  its  first 
and  foremost  function  is  the  promotion  of  truth;  and  it  is 
this  thought  which  dominates  and  specifies  the  whole 
three  books. 

William  M.  A.  Grimaldi 


PREFACES  TO  INQUIRY 

William  Richard  Gondin 

King’s  Crown  Press,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  220,  $ 2.00 
This  paper-bound  volume  is  an  example  of  the  purpose 
of  King’s  Crown  Press,  a  division  of  Columbia  University 
Press,  "of  making  certain  scholarly  material  available  at 
minimum  cost.”  It  is  indeed  a  scholarly  study  suggested 
by  the  frequent  appearance  in  modern  philosophical  writ¬ 
ings  of  prolegomena  to  inquiry  and  by  prevailing  interest 
in  the  theory  of  knowledge.  Beginning  with  Francis  Bacon 
and  Descartes  there  has  been  a  growing  concern  with 
analysis  of  the  knowing  process,  with  a  view  to  establishing 
human  knowledge  more  firmly  and  eliminating  waste  energy 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Of  late  the  tendency  has  been 
to  belittle  these  efforts  as  useless,  impossible,  and  even  con¬ 
tradictory  in  their  basic  principles.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  study  is  to  show  that  the  pioneering  efforts  along 
this  line  have  been  misunderstood  to  a  great  extent  and 
that  both  they  and  more  modern  developments  of  the  theme, 
if  handled  properly,  can  be  pertinent  and  useful  in  the 
development  of  philosophical  and  scientific  thought. 

The  main  portion  of  the  book  is  given  to  an  analysis  of 
the  "epistemological”  writings  of  Francis  Bacon,  Descartes, 
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and  Locke.  Bacon,  viewing  the  rise  of  the  then  "new  sci¬ 
ence,”  makes  a  plea  for  better  organization  in  the  technology 
of  research.  Descartes  writes  to  make  mathematical  knowl¬ 
edge  the  norm  and  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge. 
Locke’s  purpose  is  to  clear  away  hampering  obstacles  to  the 
already  developed  science  by  an  appeal  to  the  importance 
of  experience.  For  them  the  question  is  not  to  determine 
precisely  whether  man’s  mind  can  know  at  all,  which  would 
involve  the  contradiction  of  knowing  before  knowing,  but 
rather  to  establish  the  manner  and  method  of  knowledge, 
as  a  previous  training  to  facilitate  inquiry  and  guard  it 
from  going  off  on  a  tangent.  Their  purpose  is  to  indicate 
the  criteria  of  inquiry,  determine  who  are  the  proper  agents 
of  such  inquiry,  delimit  its  context,  single  out  the  problems, 
and  interpret  the  whole  question  in  the  light  of  the  criteria 
established.  For  Bacon  this  is  technological  skill,  for  Des¬ 
cartes  it  is  mathematical  analysis,  for  Locke  it  is  experience. 

Taken  in  this  way  these  great  historical  prefaces  to  inquiry 
are  significant  and  useful  inasmuch  as  they  clarify  points 
of  technique  in  the  process  of  inquiry.  The^  third  part 
of  the  study  calls  attention  to  the  modern  rapprochement 
between  science  and  philosophy,  criticizes  some  modern 
attempts  at  a  theory  of  inquiry,  and  indicates  lines  to  be 
followed  and  obstacles  to  be  avoided  by  future  under¬ 
takings  in  establishing  a  theory  of  knowledge.  The  main 
problem  of  knowledge  found  in  prefaces  to  inquiry  and 
"the  only  problem  of  knowledge  with  vital  epistemological 
significance”  is  the  "specific,  but  endlessly  complex  problem 
of  making  better  understood  man’s  essential  relationship 
to  the  world  as  its  inquisitor,  interpreter,  and  knower.” 

The  author’s  analysis  of  the  three  great  philosophers  is 
enlightening  and  challenging,  as  are  his  suggestions  for 
future  work  in  the  field.  It  seems,  however,  that  too  much 
priority  is  generally  given  to  science  and  practice  over 
thought,  so  that  the  problem  of  "inquiry”  takes  on  the 

The  printed,  edition  of  the  Conspectus  Cosmologiae  by  ], 


aspect  of  a  mere  method  for  the  advancement  of  experi¬ 
mental  science. 

Christian  L.  Bonnet 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

Proceedings  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Catholic  Philosophical  Association 
San  Francisco,  California,  1941,  pp.  125,  $0.75 

By  those  who  regret  the  sad  deficiencies  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation,  the  solid  thoughts  contained  in  the  modest  volume 
of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Catholic  Philosophical  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  welcomed  with  delight. 

Considering  the  problem  of  education  according  to  its 
causes,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  the  papers 
cover  most  of  the  important  problems  in  education.  Yet, 
despite  their  diversity  and  comprehensiveness,  they  form 
a  well-balanced  and  unified  program.  And  not  the  least 
praiseworthy  feature  of  the  book  is  its  positive  and  con¬ 
structive  approach  to  the  questions  discussed.  Although 
in  a  group  of  addresses  of  such  uniform  excellence  it  would 
be  invidious  to  single  out  any  one  for  lengthy  examination 
in  this  brief  review,  still  I  believe  that  Dr.  Adler,  who  not 
without  justice  paddles  some  Catholic  educators,  stresses 
the  most  crucial  factor,  when  he  declares  that  too  frequently 
we  have  employed  educational  means  which  were  adverse 
to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  we  knew  to  be  correct.  Or 
as  one  of  the  other  speakers  expresses  it:  "Catholic  education 
has  long  neglected  the  task  of  working  out  a  method  that 
is  wholly  consistent  with  its  philosophy  of  education  and 
its  conception  of  the  child.  .  .  .  There  are  Catholic  edu¬ 
cators  who  espouse  methods  that  are  far  more  consistent 
with  the  sensism  of  a  materialistic  philosophy  of  education 
than  with  the  Scholasticism  they  profess  to  avow.”  And 
the  pity  of  it  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  it. 

James  J.  Cribbin 

A.  McWilliams,  S.  J.,  will  be  ready  for  Fall  publication. 
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